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REPORT. 


Depabtment  op  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Education, 

Washingtonj  D.  C,  October  21  y  1870. 

Sir  :  Less  than  eight  months  have  elapsed  since  I  entered  upon  the 
daties  of  this  office.  I  found  that  the  entire  working  force  of  this  Bu- 
reau at  that  time  consisted  of  two  clerks,  at  a  salary  of  $1,200  each,  and 
that  the  rooms  assigned  to  its  use  were  so  crowded  with  books,  paraph- 
lets,  and  desks  as  to  be  whoUy  unfit  for  successful  clerical  work. 

The  aid  you  were  able  to  afford  me,  by  the  detail  of  an  additional 
clerk,  was  of  great  service.  The  efficiency  of  the  office  was  further  in- 
creased by  the  favorable  action  of  Congress  in  passing  the  law  of  July 
12, 1870,  allowing  three  clerks,  one  at  $1,800,  one  at  $1,600,  and  one  at 
81,400,  and  a  messenger  at  $840,  and  also  making  an  appropriation  of 
$3,000  for  additional  work  in  compiling  statistics  and  preparing  reports* 

Since  September  the  work  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  transfer 
of  the  office  to  the  more  ample  quarters  supplied  by  your  order.  The 
office  had  already  experienced  various  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  First 
estabhshed  as  an  independent  Department,  it  was  afterward  reduced 
to  au  office  in  the  Interior  Department,  where  now  the  law  styles  it  a 
Bureau.  The  salary  of  the  Commissioner,  originally  $4,000,  had  been 
dimuiished  to  $3,000,  The  compensation  of  the  clerical  force  had  suffered 
a  corresponding  reduction.  In  addition  to  the  difficulties  and  limita- 
tions in  the  office  itself,  I  was  at  once  made  conscious  of  most  serious 
obstacles,  arising  not  only  from  a  general  misapprehension  with  regard 
to  the  character  and  objects,  but  from  a  failure  to  see  any  necessity  for 
the  existence,  of  the  Bureau. 

The  idea  of  national  attention  to  education,  as  well  as  to  agriculture, 
had  been  urged  in  vain  by  Washington  and  his  compeers,  and  repeated 
from  time  to  time  by  many  of  our  most  patriotic  statesmen,  until  finally 
the  8i)ecial  a<;tion  of  a  convention  of  school  superintendents,  in  a  well- 
considered  memorial  to  Congress,  led  to  the  enactment  of  a  law,  ap- 
proved March  2, 1867,  establishing  a  Department  of  Education  "for  the 
purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics  and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condi- 
tion and  progress  of  education  in  the  several  States  and  Territories,  and 
of  diffusing  such  information  respecting  the  organization  and  manage- 
ment of  school  systems  and  methods  of  teaching  as  shall  aid  the  people 
of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  efficient 
school  systems,  and  otherwise  promote  the  cause  of  education  through- 
out the  country." 

The  purpose  of  the  Department  wa«  thus  clearly  stated  and  its  work 
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fully  defined  in  the  law  establishing  it,  but  the  publication  of  its  reports 
and  documents  has  been  on  a  scale  so  limited  as  not  to  give  to  the 
country  at  large  any  general  knowledge  of  the  amount  or  utility  of  the 
labor  performed.  The  number  and  variety  of  applications  made  to  this 
office  for  reports,  documents,  statistics,  and  educational  information  of 
every  kind,  coming  from  every  section  of  our  country,  and  from  foreign 
countries,  would,  I  think,  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  there  was 
urgent  demand  for  some  such  center  of  information,  at  least. 

The  small  edition  of  the  only  report  which  had  been  published  by  the 
Department  was  soon  exhausted.  No  copies  remained  when  I  assumed 
these  duties.  Much  information,  including  school  statistics  and  discus- 
sions of  associated  topics,  at  home  and  abroad,  had  been  collected.  A 
very  large  share  of  these  collections,  of  immediate  and  special  value  to 
teachers,  had  waited  at  least  two  years  for  publication.  Previously 
made  familiar,  by  experience  and  observation,  with  the  direction  of  edu- 
cational inquiries  in  the  country,  I  have  been  specially  impressed  with 
the  national  responsibility  in  regard  to  them,  in  my  endeavors  to  an- 
swer the  correspondence  addressed  to  this  office.  The  extent  and 
variety  of  answers  required  compelled  the  most  economical  methods, 
and  made  it  necessary  that  I  should  consult  the  most  apparent  educa- 
tional demands,  and  endeavor  to  meet  them,  as  far  as  lay  in  the  capacity 
of  the  office. 

The  inquiries  respecting  the  establishment  of  and  improvements  in 
State,  city,  university,  and  technical  systems  of  education,  and  with 
regard  to  various  methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  sometimes 
involving  the  discussion  of  theories,  and  the  classification  and  comparison 
of  facts,  scattered  through  all  the  various  countries,  and  running  back 
to  the  earliest  observations  respecting  the  training  and  culture  of  the 
young,  altogether  so  entirely  beyond  the  clerical  ability  of  the  office  to 
answer,  soon  revealed  to  me  how  little  those  understood  the  nature  or 
extent  of  the  public  demand  for  the  office  who  unwisely  sought  to  limit 
or  to  destroy  ft.  Every  mail  brought  a  demand  for  printed  documents, 
which  could  only  be  answered  by  the  information  that  they  were  not  in 
existence.  Again  and  again  educators  and  agents  of  foreign  countries 
applied  for  statements  of  the  statistics  of  education  in  America,  which 
had  never  been  made  out,  and  for  the  preparation  of  which  the  data  had 
never  been  collected,  the  nearest  approach  being  the  reports  on  the  sub- 
ject published  by  foreign  governments,  prepared  by  gentlemen  who  had 
visited  this  country,  and  who  had  been  largely  indebted  to  my  prede- 
cessor for  the  materials  used. 

In  our  country  the  attention  turned  to  illiteracy  by  the  facts  brought 
out  in  connection  with  the  late  war,  and  the  means  adopted  for  the  res- 
toration of  peace,  especially  the  adoption  of  the  fifteenth  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  defining  the  right  to  vote  and 
making  that  right  so  nearly  universal,  revealed  the  anxiety  awakened 
in  the  patriotic  minds  of  our  people  that  intelligence  and  virtue  should 
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be  at  least  equally  extended  and  assured.  Many  sought  these  varioua 
facts  as  exhibited  in  the  different  sections  of  the  country ;  the  ques- 
tions cannot  be  easily  characterized :  The  number  of  those  who  can,  and 
of  those  who  cannot,  read  and  write ;  the  ratio  of  the  illiterate  to  the 
total  population ;  methods  and  instrumentalities  for  awakening  an  inter- 
est in  education,  and  establishing  schools  in  various  portions  of  the 
South  J  the  bearing  of  knowledge  or  ignorance  on  the  well-being  of  com- 
munities and  the  productiveness  of  industries. 

In  the  midst  of  these  questions  coming  up  from  numerous  quarters, 
the  House  of  Bepresentatives  in  May  passed  a  resolution  inquiring 
respecting  the  progress  and  condition  of  education  in  the  South.  ,  There 
was  still  considerable  question  in  Congress  as  to  how  far  the  capacity 
of  the  office  should  be  increased,  the  work  becoming  enormous  for  the 
force  at  command,  while  the  uncertainty  in  this  respect  prevented  the 
laying  of  any  extended  plans  of  operations  for  the  future.  Seeking 
always  to  attend  promptly,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  correspondence,  I 
was  compelled  to  forego  all  other  work  for  the  time  to  answer  the  above- 
named  House  resolution,  entertaining  the  hope  that  the  publication  of 
the  material  collected  by  my  predecessor,  and  of  the  special  report  of 
the  facts  in  the  South,  would  enable  me,  in  a  measure,  to  answer  the  cor- 
respondence with  printed  matter,  and  so  allow  my  attention  to  be 
tamed  to  the  advancement  of  some  general  plan  of  office  work.  But 
Congress  adjourned  without  ordering  the  publication  of  either  of  the 
several  reports.  Correspondence  was,  consequently,  the  only  means 
left  to  the  office  by  which  to  meet  the  demands  upon  it  for  information. 

Tour  order,  however,  for  the  publication  of  a  circular  of  information 
in  August  gave  great  relief  in  this  respect.  Three  thousand  copies  have 
been  distributed,  and  the  number  printed  will  not  supply  the  demand. 
Indeed,  there  has  been  no  form  of  printed  information  on  educational 
subjects  at  my  command,  neither  speeches  in  Congress,  addresses  by  our 
educators  at  their  conventions,  reports  of  State  and  city  superintend- 
ents, or  of  universities,  colleges,  or  special  schools,  but  what  has  been 
laid  under  contribution  and  sent  to  inquirers  in  various  sections  of  the 
country.  A  very  large  amount  of  the  journals  and  other  writings  of 
Hon.  Horace  Mann  were  presented  for  gratuitous  distribution  by  Mrs. 
Mann.* 

I  took  the  liberty  of  suggesting  to  different  State,  county,  and  city 

■  '  ■  ■  ■         ■  ■  M  ■ 

*  I  take  the  liberty  to  give  the  foUowing  extract  from  a  letter  recently  received  from 
Mis.  Mann,  throwing  light  on  the  pioneer  labors  of  her  distinguished  husband  and 
suggestive  of  encouragement  to  those  now  similarly  engaged : 

**  The  preparation  of  the  ^abstracts  was  an  enormous  work  that  took  throe  solid 
months  in  the  year  of  long  days  of  labor.  The  manuscripts  from  which  they  were  col- 
lated stood  a  pile  of  three  feet  in  height  from  the  floor,  and  their  writers  were  often 
so  illiterate  that  the  words  ran  into  each  other  all  across  the  page  and  were  spelled 
^vTODg  individually  besides ;  but  we  learned  by  degrees  to  decipher  them,  and  some- 
times found  that  very  badly  speUed  reports  were  written  by  very  original  and  intelli- 
gent school  committee-men  who  had  never  subdued  our  rebellious  sDellinc.'' 
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superintendents  the  desirableness  of  the  adoption,  by  every  one,  of  the 
plan,  already  working  so  well  in  many  places,  of  making  each  office  of 
supervision  a  center  for  the  collection  and  preservation  of  works  and 
reports  on  education  and  school  apparatus,  proposing  to  them  and  to 
foreign  educators  to  aid  in  establishing  a  system  of  exchange  by  which 
the  usefulness  of  all  these  aids  to  education  would  be  greatly  extended. 
In  the  furtherance  of  this  plan,  special  aid  has  been  extended  by  num- 
erous superiutendents  and  teachers,  and  I  have  received  and  sent  out 
thousands  of  books  and  pamphlets  to  inquirers  and  educators  in  this 
and  foreign  countries.  The  work  is  hardly  begun,  and  yet  it  already 
gives  promise  of  large  and  most  useful  results.  Our  own  country  is 
greatly  deficient  in  these  collections  of  educational  aids.  There  should, 
at  least,  be  a  specimen  of  text-books  and  other  school  works,  of  appar- 
atus, of  plans  of  school  architecture,  &c.,  at  the  national  capital  and 
at  the  capital  of  each  State,  and,  in  connection  with  the  system  of  edu- 
cation, in  each  of  the  large  cities.  Indeed,  the  more  widely  we  can  mul- 
tiply and  extend  this  plan,  the  better. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  gathering  apparatus  had  been  attempted  by 
^  this  office ;  there  had  been  no  opportunity.  The  Bureau  had,  however, 
the  advantage  of  the  most  complete  collection  of  .educational  reports, 
statistics,  and  authorities,  both  American  and  foreign,  existing  in  the 
country.  It  included  the  private  educational  library  of  the  late  Com- 
missioner, Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  the  product  of  a  lifetime  of 
assiduous  labor.  It  is  particularly  rich  in  reports  and  catalogues,  and 
is  a  great  repository  of  educational  information,  and  should  unquestion- 
ably, m  due  time,  be  purchased  by  thp  Government  for  the  permanent 
use  of  this  office. 

Since  our  occupation  of  larger  quarters  I  have  undertaken  the  be- 
ginning of  a  collection  of  apparatus  and  text-books,  which  I  hope  will 
be  extended  until  it  includes  every  improvement  made  in  this  direc- 
tion either  among  our  own  people  or  in  foreign  lands. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confused  pressure  of  these  numerous  demands, 
whicli  could  not  be  systematically  met  by  my  inadequate  clerical  force, 
which  allowed  me  to  merely  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  correspondence, 
but  compelled  me  to  defer  a  full  answer,  I  sought  to  push  those  inqui- 
ries and  accumulate  the  materials  necessary  for  a  national  report  on  edu- 
cation in  the  United  States. 

In  the  act  of  Congress  establishing  a  Department  of  Education, 
which  now  regulates  the  conduct  of  this  Bureau,  the  Commissioner  ia 
required  "  to  present  annually  to  Congress  a  report  embodying  the  results 
of  his  investigations  and  labors,  together  with  a  statement  of  such  facts 
and  recommendations  as  will,  in  his  judgment,  subserve  the  purpose  for 
which  this  Department  is  established." 

How  difficult  and  perplexing  this  undertaking  I  will  not  attempt  to 
describe.  Much  had  been  done  by  my  predecessor  to  facilitate  it ;  yet 
no  general  report  had  been  published.    The  va^st  field  stretched  out 
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from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  gulf  to  lake,  penetrated  by  iio  geneial  sys- 
tem, but  presenting  the  greatest  variety  and  diversity  of  facts.  Early, 
however,  on  entering  upon  my  duties,  a  plan  was  sketched  and  work 
directed  accordingly.  My  object  has  been  to  exclude  no  fact  which  con- 
veyed an  educational  lesson  or  suggestion  to  the  American  xieople^  I 
would,  if  possible,  by  every  statement  and  allusion,  aid  in  correcting 
the  too  prevalent  erroneous  ideas  in  regard  to  education.  Why  should 
it  be  limited  to  what  is  done  in  the  school-room  or  to  the  curriculum  of 
the  college,  or  of  the  professional  and  industrial  schools?  Why  should 
not  every  parent  feel  that  the  education  of  man  here  begins  with  the 
cradle,  and  every  citizen  carry  about  with  him  the  conviction  that  it 
ends  only  with  the  grave,  and  shape  American  education  so  as  to  com- 
prehend those  limits  in  every  life,  and  enable  it  to  reach  the  highest 
possible  attainments!  In  this  ideal  every  educational  force,  whether 
affecting  body  or  mind,  in  childhood  or  age,  of  the  individual  or  com- 
munities, would  have  its  appropriate  place*  Educators  must  lift  this 
conception  up  before  the  people ;  the  public  mind  must  grow  into  an 
apprehension  of  it.  The  great  educational  instrumentalities  must  come 
to  adjust  themselves  to  their  appropriate  places  in  it.  Then  they  will 
find  no  room  for  conflict,  no  occasion  for  disparagement.  What  is  so 
generally  termed  education,  that  work  limited  to  elementary,  secondary, 
and  superior  instruction,  will  present  a  harmony  excelled  only  by  that  of 
the  spheres  j  each  study,  the  languages,  ancient  and  modem,  and  the  sci- 
ences and  arts  and  industries,  will  have  its  place,  and  all  these  will  be  sup- 
plemented by  the  work  of  the  honie,  the  press,  the  pulpit,  the  forum,  the 
work  shop,  the  making,  the  administration,  and  adjudication  of  laws, 
presenting  a  structiu'e  of  society  penetrated  by  principles  illustrating 
correctly  the  relation  of  the  human  and  the  divine ;  a  structure,  which 
wherever  it  touches  human  life  restrains  all  its  tendencies  to  vice,  crime, 
and  degradation,  and  inspires  it  to  efforts  of  intelligence  and  virtue. 

A  rejwrt  on  American  education,  based  on  this  idea,  though  only 
what  should  have  been  begun  at  the  organization  of  the  nation,  and 
grown  with  its  growth  and  by  its  annual  issues  inspired  the  improvement 
of  every  human  condition  in  the  land,  having  been  so  long  neglected, 
when  first  suggested  to  many  educators,  naturally  would  not  be  under- 
stood, and  would  be  compelled  to  wait  somewhat  for  universal  coopera- 
tion. Accordingly,  some  time  elapsed  before  the  inquiries  of  the  Bureau 
began  to  receive  from  every  quarter  the  answers  desired.  The  last  tw  o 
months,  however,  have  brought  together  far  more  material  than  the 
working  force  of  the  office  could  handle  satisfactorily.  A  somewhat 
careful  count  and  estimate  of  the  different  persons  who  have  contributed 
material  by  correspondence  or  sending  pamphlets,  places  the  number 
above  four  thqusand.  Not  attempting  to  be  historical,  it  has  some  data 
extending  over  a  period  of  several  years,  and  in  a  few  cases  reaching 
back  to  the  origin  of  the  State  or  city  systems,  affording  considerable 
aid  for  a  comparison  of  the  past  with  the  present. 
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The  papers  on  special  topics  have  been  introiluced  to  meet  some 
special  necessity  pressed  upon  my  attention,  or  to  turn  the  inquiries  of 
educators  in  directions  where  they  may  find  immediate  and  advanta- 
geous results.  The  names  of  the  writers  are  attached.  Each  has  had 
some  peculiar  opportunity  or  advantage  for  the  preparation  of  the  paper 
presented.  In  each  case  this  office  has  endeavored  to  furnish  the  statis- 
tics,  and  to  be  as  sure  as  possible  of  their  correctness.  In  the  preparation 
of  these  papers  the  writers  have  had  perfect  freedom  in  the  expression  of 
their  own  opinions;  and  I  have  preferred  that  their  different  views 
should  be  thus  presented,  in  order  to  afford  opportunity  for  comparison, 
by  which  the  most  satisfactory  conclusions  may  be  reached. 

ABSTRACTS  OF  STATE  AND  CITY  SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

These  abstracts  constitute  a  large  share  of  the  accompanying  papers. 
They  present  the  most  correct  view  of  what  is  done  and  what  is  not 
done  in  the  various  State  systems  of  education.  The  diversity  is  very 
great.  The  particulars  in  which  there  is  complete  similarity  are  few. 
There  is  hardly  any  topic  in  the  wide  range  of  educational  subjects 
which  is  not  treated,  not  merely  in  theory,  but  generally  in  connection 
with  some  illustrative  fact.  The  facts  presented  are,  as  they  purport  to 
be,  abstracts  of  the  reports  in  hand,  seldom  modified  by  more  recent 
information  from  other  sources.  The  only  exceptions  are  in  the  facts 
drawn  from  the  work  done  in  the  South  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  the 
Peabody  fund,  and  the  benevolent  associations.  How  much  these  en- 
deavors have  been  needed,  and  how  much  they  have  accomplished,  can- 
not be  better  understood  than  by  a  study  of  these  abstracts. 

Looking  exclusively  at  the  favorable  results  presented,  they  are  well 
calculated  to  inspire  American  pride.  In  no  country  in  the  world,  it  is 
believed,  is  there  a  larger  actual  expenditure  of  money  for  purposes  of 
education.  Certainly  none  offers  a  parallel  in  private  munificence,*  or 
in  the  excellence  of  its  school  buildings,  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  some 
of  our  communities.  But  looking  at  the  amount  accomplished  by  the 
outlay,  it  will  be  observed  that  great  private  munificence  and  public  ex- 
penditure are  by  no  means  universal  throughout  the  country.  They 
operate  in  this  large  degree  only  in  sections.  In  others,  there  is  a  cor- 
responding inadequacy  of  expenditure  and  of  result.  Should  the  same 
degree  of  endeavor  and  expense  become  universal  in  all  the  States, 
cities,  and  country  districts,  how  vast,  compared  with  other  countries, 
how  satisfactory,  would  be  the  result  to  American  patriotism.  Compar- 
ing the  effort  made,  the  money  expended,  and  the  amount  accomplished, 
with  similar  particulars,  in  the  Prussian  system,  theirs  will  undoubtedly 
be  found  to  excel  the  American  in  economy,  in  the  universality  of  in- 

*  It  was  my  intontion  to  note  the  contributioDs  from  .private  sources  to  educational 
purposes  during  the  year,  in  the  way  of  endowment  and  otherwise,  so  as  to  have  given 
the  approximate  amount ;  but  I  have  found  it  impossible  to  do  so  with  sufficient  accu- 
racy to  warrant  the  insertion  of  the  results. 
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telligence,  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and  in  the  ratio  of  highly  trained, 
scientific,  and  literary  minds  to  the  whole  population. 
President  Folwell,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  recently  observed : 

Talk  as  glibly  and  proudly  as  we  may  of  onr  educational  systems,  we  have  not  yet, 
in  any  of  our  States,  more  than  the  beginning  of  an  orderly,  catholic,  and  comprehen- 
aive  system.  With  a  world-wide  fame  for  our  free  schools,  with  civil  institutions  not 
merely  tolerating,  but  presupposing  and  demanding,  the  coordination  of  educational 
agencies,  we  Americans,  accustomed  as  we  are  to  organize  and  cooperate,  stand  far  be- 
hind many  European  nations  in  this  matter  of  the  organization  of  education  in  general. 

Prussia,  France,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Greece,  have  for  many  years  had  all  their  schools, 
oolleges,  and  universities,  public  and  private,  so  coordinated  and  subordinated  as  to 
fonn  harmonious  systems. 

Preserving  all  the  excellencies  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  Ameri- 
can educators  should  bring  under  view  all  facts  which  will  help  their 
work  forward  in  our  unceasing  struggle  toward  perfection.  The  reports 
of  States  and  cities  and  of  this  ofBce  should  be  held  responsible  to  the 
public  for  a  fair  and  full  presentation  of  those  facts.  They  should  con- 
stitute the  documents  to  be  studied  for  the  philosophical  guidance  of 
millions  of  educators.  Is  it  not  fair  to  expect  that  the  greatest  stranger 
taking  up  every  class  of  these  rei)orts  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  correct 
idea  of  educational  institutions  of  all  grades  within  the  territory  cov- 
ered by  the  report,  be  it  city,  county,  State,  or  nation!  Some  State  and 
city  rei>orts  are  beginning  to  do  this ;  many  yet  do  not  attempt  it. 

Taking  the  Massachusetts  report  as  an  illustration :  it  is  very  volu- 
minous and  full  of  interest,  both  in  its  account  of  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  public  schools  and  in  its  minute  picture  of  their  operations  at  the 
present  day,  with  extracts  from  the  local,  district,  and  town  reports, 
showing  how  widespread  is  the  active  interest  felt  in  the  public  schools 
by  the  citizens;  still  there  remains  the  fact  that  a  stranger,  looking  to 
this  report  for  his  knowledge  of  the  position  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
edacational  world,  can  ascertain  almost  nothing  with  regard  to  any  in- 
stitution of  higher  learning  in  the  State,  such  as  Cambridge,  Amherst, 
Williams,  and  Tufts.  Her  technical  and  professional  schools  are  all 
ignored.  The  statistics  of  the  incorporated  academies  are  now  included. 
Neither,  in  that  report,  can  any  correct  idea  be  obtained  of  the  marvel- 
ous work  done  in  the  State  by  her  various  institutions  established  for 
the  benefit  of  those  suffering  from  the  several  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  abnormal  conditions  of  her  sons  and  daughters,  her  schools  for 
idiots,  for  juvenile  offenders,  for  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  and  her  asy- 
lums for  the  insane. 

The  Illinois  report  is  prominent  among  those  giving  a  full  idea  of  this 
la^t  class  of  institutions. 

The  explanation  of  this  doubtless  would  be  that  the  Massachusetts 
report  profcissexl  to  deal  only  with  the  system  of  free  public  schools.  It 
seems  to  show,  however,  the  diflSculty  that  exists  in  obtaining  any  com- 
prehensive view  of  what  is  being  done  for  education  in  any  State — a  very 
serious  view  when  one's  only  source  of  information  is  the  published  ro- 
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port.  This  difficulty,  which  hfta  been  encountered  by  foreign  observers 
at  every  step  of  their  investigations,  is  no  trifling  one.  When  it  comes 
to  be  more  generally  understood  that  education  is  not  only  a  matter  of 
the  primary  district  schools,  but  also  of  the  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, we  may  hoi)e  for  more  completeness  and  uniformity  in  the  educa- 
tional reports  of  the  several  States.  As  an  account  of  the  public  schools, 
however,  this  report  is  most  satisfactory.  The  epigrammatic  sentences 
extracted  from  the  various  city  and  town  reports  will  be  found  of  special 
interest,  and  suggest,  what  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  no  community' of 
equal  size  has  the  same  number  of  persons  so  competent  to  direct  school 
afiairs. 

The  last  Connecticut  report,  on  the  other  hand,  presents  in  part  an 
illustration  of  the  appropriate  recognition  of  the  higher  professional  and 
supplementary  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State.  The  people  get  an 
idea  of  Yale,  that  has  so  greatly  caused  and  crowned  the  glory  of  the 
State.  Her  population,  into  whose  hands  this  report  falls,  learn  of  the 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  and  the  forty  scholarships  made  free  to  them 
to  use,  if  they  will  qualify  themselves  to  undertake  its  excellent  curri- 
culum. The  appropriate  insertion  of  this  information  in  citj''  and  town 
reports  would  be  altogether  in  the  interest  of  these  institutions,  as  well 
as  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  at  large. 

The  New  York  report  ably  shows  the  need  of  thus  presenting  all  the 
educational  institutions  in  the  State  in  one  view. 

The  extent  to  which  the  reports  are  circulated,  from  which  these  ab- 
stracts are  taken,  is  also  especially  worthy  of  remark.  It  is  gratifying 
that  Ohio  publishes  18,000  copies,  as  it  is  surprising  that  New  Hamp- 
shire publishes  but  1,500;  while  we  are  altogether  unprepared  for  the 
wisdom  of  the  suggestion  that  Boston  should-  issue  but  2,500  for  its 
citizens. 

The  educating  power  of  that  old  custom  in  the  original  towns  of  the 
country,  which  brought  every  civil  question  of  importance  before  the 
whole  body  of  the  citizens,  should  not  be  forgotten.  This  debate  and 
vote  upon  every  school  question,  in  open  town  meeting,  has  brought 
home  the  support  of  schools  in  the  towns  of  New  England  as  in  no  other 
sparsely  settled  communities ;  for  the  city,  the  State,  and  the  nation  the 
report  is  the  only  substitute  offered  save  that  of  the  newspaper  press. 
But  however  much  the  press  in  this  form  may  exert  its  vast  power  for 
the  information  of  the  people,  there  remains  a  great  necessity  for  in- 
formation, in  a  more  permanent  form,  upon  which  the  public  judgment 
can  be  formed  and  public  action  taken.  Educators  have  not  merely  to 
educate  each  generation  in  childhood,  but  to  educate  each  generation  of 
adults  into  the  sentiments  upon  which  the  intelligent  and  wise  conduct 
of  school  and  home  instruction  must  depend.  What  is  accomplished 
for  those,  enrolled  needs  to  be  constantly  compared  with  what  should 
be  done  for  the  entire  population  of  school  age.    The  attention  and 
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Bvmpathy  of  all  interested  shoald  be  turned  to  the  entire  work  which 
the  school  system  ought  to  do. 

Some  of  the  reports,  those  of  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois,  indi- 
cate ho^  much  may  be  accomplished,  while  no  points  are  omitted,  by 
turning  the  educational  efforts  of  the  State  for  the  year,  particularly  to 
certain  special  needs,  and  rei)orting  the  results  obtained.  These  reports 
seldom  give  the  condition  of  lands  and  of  deposits  furnished  by  the 
United  States,  the  income  of  which  is  set  apart  for  the  purposes  of  ed- 
ucation. The  Kansas  report  brings  prominently  forward  the  diversion 
of  the  United  States  grants  of  lands  for  schools  to  other  than  school 
purposes.  The  superintendent  of  schools  in  Missouri  observes  that  the 
reckless  management  of  the  school  funds  calls  urgently  for  legislation. 
The  report  from  Iowa  points  out  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the 
school  fund  of  that  State,  as  at  present  mismanaged. 

Different  parties  in  Oregon  call  attention  to  the  act  recently  passed 
by  the  legislature  of  that  State,  and  signed  by  the  governor,  which 
appropriates  to  the  object  of  internal  improvements  the  proceeds  of 
certain  lands  set  apart,  as  they  believe,  by  the  constitution  of  the  State 
for  the  support  of  common  schools  therein.  The  facts  and  any  action 
that  may  be  necessary  must  be  left  entirely  to  the  discretion  of  Con- 
gress, or  the  adjudication  of  the  courts.  But  the  most  general  x>€rver- 
sion  of  these  aids  to  education  is  i)resented  in  those  States  recently 
overswept  by  rebellion.  Among  the  first  acts  of  secession,  in  several 
instances,  was  the  perversion  of  school  funds  tor  war  purposes. 

The  satisfactory  results  of  the  abolition  of  the  rate-bill,  and  of  mciking 
the  schools  entirely  free,  are  presented  in  the  New  York,  Connecticut, 
Michigan,  and  New  Jersey  reports.  The  experience  of  these,  and  of 
other  States  that  have  long  since  taken  similar  action,  should  be  a  suffi- 
cient warning  to  those  in  the  South,  where  new  free  schools  are  going 
into  operation,  against  the  adoption  of  measures  so  fraught  with  evil. 

The  economy  and  efficiency  of  careful  classification  and  gradation 
find  numerous  illustrations  in  every  efficient  State  system.  No  well- 
informed  American  educator  would  now  presume  to  attempt  to  supply 
instruction  to  cities  or  towns  of  considerable  size,  without'  carefully 
classifying  and  grading  the  schools. 

The  information  contained  in  the  accompanying  papers  in  regard  to 
education  in  the  States  where  emancipation  has  lately  taken  effect,  con- 
tains features  in  marked  distinction  from  those  where  freedom  has  been 
longer  universal.  It  is  gratifying  that  slavery  exists  nowhere  any  longer 
in  the  land  to  close  the  door  effectually  against  universal  education. 
It  is  gratifying  to  observe  the  avidity  with  which  those  lately  slaves 
have  sought  the  primer  and  the  means  of  higher  instruction.  It  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  the  large-hearted  Peabo<ly,  and  many  benev- 
olent associations,  have  done  so  much  to  facilitate  and  encourage  edu- 
cation among  all  classes  in  the  South.  It  is  gratifying  to  reflect  that 
the  Oovernment,  through  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  has  accomplished 
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results  so  vast  in  this  direction,  being  able  to  show  that  in  Joly  last,  in 
day  and  night  schools,  regularly  and  irregularly  reported,  149,581  pu- 
pils had  been  in  attendance.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  under  the 
restoration  policy  of  Congress  the  reorganized  State  governments  have 
adopted  constitutions  making  obligatory  the  establishment  and  conduct 
of  free  public  schools  for  all  the  children  of  school  age,  and  that  laws 
have  been  enacted  and  the  work  of  education  so  generally  commenced 
under  them,  organizing  superintendence,  employing  teachers,  and  build- 
ing school-houses,  introducing  here  and  there  the  germs  of  systems 
which  have  been  tried  elsewhere  and  proved  most  successful.  But  when 
we  tegin  to  compare  what  has  been  accomplished  with  what  remains  to 
be  done,  and  the  instrumentalities  in  the  field  with  the  work  they  have 
to  do,  the  feelings  awakened  are  those  of  extreme  anxiety.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  provisions  for  education  in  Delaware  remain  the  same 
as  before  emancipation.  There  is  no  State  supervision,  no  State  pro- 
vision for  training  teachers,  no  school  law  adequate  for  keeping  schools 
open ;  municipalities  may  tax  themselves  for  school  purposes  or  not,  as 
they  see  fit.  Wilmington  affording  the  most  favorable  results,  the  schools 
in  the  State  generally  are  of  an  inferior  class,  and,  so  far  as  organized 
under  the  school  law  of  the  State,  provide  only  for  the  education  of  the 
whites.  Some  excellent  private  efforts  have  been  made  for  the  benefit 
of  both  whites  and  blacks,  those  for  the  latter  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Freedmen's  Bureau  and  bene^rolent  societies. 

It  appears  from  authentic  information  filed  in  this  office,  that  Sussex 
County  now  raises,  by  taxation,  830,  Kent,  $50,  and  Newcastle,  $75,  the 
lowest  limit  which  will  secure  their  appropriation  of  the  State  fund. 
This  year,  however,  owing  to  the  circulation  of  a  statement  that,  under 
the  operation  of  the  fifteenth  amendment,  the  colored  children  might 
claim  to  be  educated  at  the  same  schools  with  whites,  five  of  the  six  school 
districts  into  which  Dover,  the  capital  of  the  State,  is  divided,  voted  no 
tax,  the  remaining  one  voting  $251.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  school 
fund  is  divided  among  the  three  counties,  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
as  it  was  forty  years  ago,  in  1830. 

Maryland  has  a  law  for  the  conduct  of  the  white  schools,  excellent  in 
some  of  its  features.  The  principal  of  the  normal  school  is  the  nominal, 
but  powerless,  head  of  the  system;  the  county  examiners  i)erform,  in 
some  measure,  the  work  of  superintendence.  The  Baltimore  schools 
have  many  excellencies,  and  provide  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
children,  but  in  the  country  districts  of  the  State  the  education  of  any 
excepting  whites  is  utterly  ignored,  save  as  provided  for  by  private 
enterprise. 

Kentucky  provides  supervision,  but  the  legislature  last  winter,  in 
endeavoring  to  curb  the  energetic  efforts  of  the  superintendent,  reduced 
his  salary,  and,  instead  of  adopting  the  efficient  measures  for  white 
schools  which  he  had  recommended,  enacted  a  law  very  much  in  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  before  the  emancipation  of  slaves. 
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practically  ignoring  the  large  population  of  colored  children  of  school 
age. 

West  Virginia,  after  having  straggled,  so  far  successfully,  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  &ee  school  system,  seems  now  to  be  contemplating  its 
destruction. 

Virginia  is  just  putting,  a  free  school  system  into  operation,  but 
encountering  great  difficulties  in  the  lack  of  means,  the  want  of  correct 
information  of  what  a  iree  school  system  is,  and  in  the  absence  of  school 
houses  and  qualified  school  officers  and  teachers. 

North  Carolina  has  been  struggling  for  about  two  years  to  put  a  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  into  operation;  many  of  its  features  are  excellent, 
but  the  inadequacy  of  means,  and  the  other  obstacles  encountered  have 
permitted  only  partial  success,  more  having  been  accomplished  by  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  the  aid  of  the  Peabody 
fund,  and  other  charities,  it  is  believed,  than  by  the  expenditures  of  the 
State.  Many  reasons  combine  to  render  the  friends  of  education  more 
fearful  of  defeat  than  hopeful  of  success. 

The  Mends  of  education  in  Tennessee,  after  seeing  the  school  system 
put  into  operation  and  nearly  200,000  children  enrolled,  saw  their  work 
overthrown  by  reactionary  sentiments,  save  in  the  cities  of  Nashville 
and  Memphis,  and  the  provisions  reenacted  in  accordance  with  which 
the  pauper  schools  of  the  days  of  slavery  had  been  conducted.  The 
counties  of  Davidson,  Green,  and  Montgomery  had  so  far  come  to  appre- 
ciate the  benefits  of  the  free  schools  they  had  enjoyed  that  they  have 
attempted  theirreestablishmentunder  the  present  inadequate  legislation. 

Missouri  has  a  free-school  system  firmly  established. 

Arkansas,  encountering  the  obstacles  common  to  the  regions  where 
slavery  has  been  abolished,  ha«  secured  a  greater  success  than  a  major- 
ity of  the  Southern  States. 

South  Carolina,  among  the  States  having  the  largest  percentage  of 
illiteracy,  is  confident  of  final  success  in  establishing  free  common 
schools. 

Florida,  although  under  a  most  zealous  and  competent  superintend- 
ent, now  deceased,  has  hesitated  in  giving  the  greatest  efficiency  to  the 
system  sought  to  be  established,  and  yet  presents  reasons  for  anticipat- 
ing the  general  prevalence  of  firee  schools. 

Alabama,  after  the  friends  of  education  had  put  forth  most  strenuous 
efforts,  and  secured  the  general  opening  of  schools,  with  hopes  of  per- 
manent success  in  the  establishment  of  free  and  universal  education^ 
now  debates  the  question  of  advancing  or  retreating. 

Mississippi,  although  commencing  late,  is  progressing  steadily  and 
efficiently  in  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  free  schools,  notwith- 
standing the  great  and  bitter  opposition,  appointing  county  superintend- 
ents, collecting  the  school  tax,  and  building  school-houses. 

The  school  code  of  Louisiana,  containing  some  features  well  adapted 
to  efficiency,  and  administered  with  great  energy,  has  encountered  an 
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opposition  so  persistent  and  fierce  that  its  success  oatside  of  the  city  of 
Xew  Orleans  has  been  most  unsatisfactory  to  its  friends. 

Creorgia  has  just  passed  a  school  law  and  appointed  a  State  commis- 
sioner, but  must  wait  a  year  for  funds  with  which  to  put  the  system 
into  full  operation. 

In  Texas  no  school  legislation  has,  so  far,  succeeded,  and  no  public 
officers  are  at  work  for  the  organization  of  schools,  her  entire  popula- 
tion being  left  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  save  as  here  and  there  a  private 
enterprise  throws  a  ray  of  light  upon  the  general  darkness. 

The  diverse  iuguiries  necessary  to  bring  out  the  most  recent  facts  in 
i*egard  to  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  been  so  far  suc- 
cessful, as  appears  in  the  accompanying  papers,  by  the  aid  of  several 
gentlemen,  upon  whom  varied  educational  responsibilities  rest.  General 
Francis  A.  Walker  furnishes  the  facts  from  the  present  census;  George 
F.  McLellan,  esq.,  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  J.  O.  Wilson, 
A.  M.,  superintendent,  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  white  schools  of  Wash- 
ington; Mr.  A.  E.  Newton,  superintendent,  in  regard  to  the  colored 
schools  of  Washington  and  Georgetown ;  A.  Hyde,  esq.,  in  regard  to 
the  white  schools  of  Georgetown,  and  J.  B.  Miltberger,  esq.,  as  to  the 
schools  in  the  District  outside  of  the  two  cities. 

In  this  limited  territory,  directly  at  the  doors  of  the  Capitol,  it  will 
be  observed  that  Congress  regulates  the  schools  for  whites  in  the  city 
of  Washington  through  the  city  councils,  and  a  Ixoard  of  education  ap- 
pointed by  these  councils;  a  superintendent,  nominated  by  the  mayor, 
and  confirmed  by  the  board  of  aldermen ;  the  appointment  of  teachers 
being  made  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  public  schools.  The  schools  for 
the  blacks  in  this  city.  Congress  regulates  through  a  board  of  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  appoint  a  superintend- 
ent and  the  teachers,  and  add  to  their  responsibilities  a  corresponding 
authority  over  the  schools  for  colored  children  in  Georgetown. 

Georgetown,  like  Washington,  therefore,  has  a  double-headed  school 
authority,  there  being  a  separate  board  for  the  management  of  the  white 
schools,  while  the  schools  of  the  District  outside  Congress  regulates 
through  the  levy  court,  that  designates  a  board  of  commissioners,  who 
appoint  teachers  and  manage  the  schools. 

From  materials  derived  from  the  ninth  census  the  following  table 
has  been  compiled : 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  eevcnteen  years  {inclueive)  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 


MAUE. 

FBMALS. 

TOTAL. 

DIVISIONS. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

White. 

Colored. 

AQORBGATB. 

City  of  Woabingtoo 

City  of  Georgetown 

Ro«t  of  the  Difttrict 

6,371 
043 

895 

3,882 
385 
615 

0,032 

1,143 

793 

4,710 
471 
551 

17, 403 
2,086 
1,688 

8,532 

796 

1,166 

25,935 
2,882 
8,854 

Whole  District 

• 

10,909 

4,768 

10,068 

5,732 

21,17; 

10,494 

3i,<ni 
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^mmber  of  tiUldrem  in  the  Di$trict  ^  CoLwmkiik  (extiiuUng  (be  d^  4^  jrtukmgton)  hetwem 
VUfd^  6f  $ix  and  ievtnteen  yean,  "both  incluiive. 


w 

' ' ' 

'    ; 

•AM 

K*. 

K^^ 

""^ 

«w 

« 

WHTTI}. 

NATIVB. 

• 

lOBXXGN. 

TOTAL- 
WHITB. 

J/X  V  JLoiUA  i9> 

.    6to.O. 

161014. 

1510  17. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15tol7. 

■                               V         a                                *                                ^ 

H. 

p. 

K. 

P. 

H. 

P. 

H. 

P. 

6 
3 
9 

11 

6 

7 

tr 

82 

P. 

10 

11 

7 
28 

H. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

\^PiJff9¥i^^yf  \\  -    aaaaaa  •«•«■• 

'313 
1S5 
115 

359 

133 

•138' 

408 
186 
171- 

453 
166 

212 

78 

*  13a 

302 

101 

64 

2 
2 

8 

12 

2 
8 
6 

13 
6 
5 

043 
436 
459 

1,143 
420 
373 

Sart  of  Seronth  st  roAd. 
WMtof  SeVMthkl  Mkfl: 

Total 

583 

630 

765      T76 

440 

467 

16 

24 

1,838 

1,936 

•    •    • 

COLORED. 

•                      *                         ■           •         •          V 

DIVIBIONa 

•  ■  •    •  fmnvx.'  ♦  • 

VOSIXON. 

TOTAL— 
COLOBSD. 

GRAND 
TOTAL. 

tJto§.- 

-lOto-H.- 

15  to  17. 

6t0  9.- 

'10tal4. 

15tol7. 

M. 

100 

132  : 

66 

ao8  1 

F. 

112 

L12 

50 

n4 

144 

180 
99 

P. 

H. 

P. 

156 
99 
51 

306 

M. 

P. 

M. 

P. 

H. 

p. 

M. 

P. 

K. 

P. 

Gwnretowii ............. 

203 

174 

63 

81 
98 
36 

215 

•  *  «  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  •  • 

1 
2 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 
p  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

8 

325 
412 
203 

94A 

471 
385 
166 

1.268 
848 
662 

1,614 
805 

Xtot  of  Sffpftnth  it.  roAd . . 

Wttt  of  flwTcnth  rL  rood 

539 

Total 

4S3 

440 

3 

1 

Q 

1.09Q 

2,778 

2,958 

*» 

Vrom  variooB  fionrces,  public  and  private,  the  following  items,  respect- 
ing  adiool  attendance,  have  been  collated : 

White  papils  in  private  schools,  Washington 3, 809 

White  pnpils  in  charity  schools,  Washington 1, 795 

White  papils  in  public  schools,  Washington 6, 663 

White  pupils  in  Washington,  total •12,267 

*  Tlie  fellowiiig  extract  fh>m  the  last  anntial  report  of  the  board  of  tmstees  of  the 
public  (white)  schools  of  Washington,  will  show  how  they  aceonnt  fov  the  large  ab- 
leaice  from  any  sehools  noticeable  by  compafing  these  figures : 

"  It  appears  from  this,.that  aU  bat  5,136  of  the  white  children  of  proper  school  age  are 
at  schooL  Of  the  number  ennmerated  in  the  census,  3,858  are  from  fifteen  to  seventeen 
years  old.  In  consequence  of  the  necessity  of  seeking  employment,  most  of  the  chil- 
dren ai>e  withdrawn  before  reaching  the  first  of  those  ages,  so  that  bat  405  remain  in 
the  public  schools  after  that  time  of  life.  Bfaking  aUowaoce  for  the  probable  number 
orer  fifteen  yearaold  attending  private  schools,  less  than  2,000  uHder  fourteen  remain 
to  be  accounted  for.  Moreover  not  a  few  of  those  of  thirteen  and  fourteen  are  more  or 
less  regularly  engaged  in  various  pursuits,  leaking  into  account  these  &cts,  and  con- 
sidering the  number  of  children  of  parents  who  are  unwilling  to  send  them  to  school 
before  they  reach  the  age  of  seven  of  eight  years,  and  those  also  who  from  disease  are 
unable  to  attend,  it  wiU  appear  that  very  few  youths  who  can  be  at  their  studies  are 
unprovided  for.  Even  this  number  is  reduced  by  taking  from  it  those  who  are  attend- 
ing seminaries  and  colleges  elsewhere.  So  that  the  number  of  the  habitually  idle  must 
be  comparatively  insignificant,  were  it  not  that  even  one  child,  growing  to  manhood 
without  education,  threatens  to  become  an  element  of  evil  in  the  body  politic." 
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White  pupils  in  public  schools  of  Georgetown 600 

White  pupils  in  public  schools  of  rest  of  District 556 

White  pupils  in  District,  total 13,323 

Colored  pupils  in  private  schools,  Washington 467 

Colored  pupils  in  charity  schools,  Washingtou 138 

Colored  pupils  in  public  schools,  Washington  and  Georgetown  . .  3, 500 

Colored  pupils  in  public  schools,  rest  of  District 50S 

Colored  pupils  in  District,  total 4, 613 

From  the  figures,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  in  the  District — 

White  children  not  attending  school 7, 854 

Colored  children  not  attending  school 5, 881 

Total 13,735 


The  capacity  of  the  public  school  buildings  seems  to  be  utterly  inad- 
equate. In  Washington  City,  in  the  public  schools,  the  number  of  seats 
for  pupils  is  6,856,*  while  the  number  of  different  pupils  enrolled  during 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  was  8,118;  the  permanent  colored  public 
school  buildings  in  Washington  and  Georgetown  seat  about  3,000.  In 
other  words,  the  white  public  schools  of  Washington  can  accommodate 
about  one-third  of  the  white  school  population,  and  the  colored  public 
schools  about  one-half  of  the  colored  school  population.  Comments,  as 
to  the  sufficiency  of  the  public  school  system  under  these  circumstances, 
are  hardly  necessary. 

There  is  no  high  school ;  there  is  lack  of  steady  growth  in  the  com- 
pleteness of  gradation ;  there  is  an  inadequacy  of  means  and  a  danger  of 
too  frequent  change  in  control.  Yet  these  all  can  be  directly  remedied 
by  Congress.  And  whatever  has  been  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of 
the  District  in  the  past,  it  is  manifestly  growing  rapidly  in  favor  of  free 
public  schools,  elsewhere  so  successful.  Among  its  citizens,  in  its  corps 
of  teachers,  and  its  school  officers,  there  have  been  some  of  the  most 


*  Seport  an  schaoUroofMf  ages 

ofpupiU,4x., 

WtuhingUm,  D. 

C,  May  31, 

1870. 

Number    of 
teats. 

Ages  of  scholars  at  last  birth-days. 

flex. 

DiatrieU. 

0 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

4 

3 

Pm 

1 

First 

1,759 

85 

107 

140 

183 

183 

163 

155 

146 

199 

69 

99 

10 

5 

745 

650 

1,404 

448 

Second 

J,885 

54 

190 

905 

992 

951 

196 

191 

167 

U8 

56 

36 

18 

6 

776 

864 

1.640 

401 

Third 

1,S21 

78 

156 

166 

183 

938 

905 

929 

182 

1^    54 

19 

9 

2 

816 

837 

1.65a      628 

Ponrth 

1,411 

63 

77 

141 

154 

105 

146 

150 

149 

644 

57 

18 
102 

10 
47 

7 
20 

560 

694 

1,954 

190 

Total 

6,856 

ii80 

460 

659 

749 

867 

710 

725 

466 

936 

2,897 

3,054 

5,951 

1,667 
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ardent  and  competent  firiendB  of  edaoation.  Their  endeavors  are 
worthy  of  commendation.  They  have  enconnt^red  the  straggle  so  com- 
mon where  the  sentiment  of  slavery  has  ever  had  supreme  sway.  The 
differences  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  necessary  measures  are,  Indeed, 
an  impediment,  but  how  slight  compared  with  the  power  of  the  legisla- 
tive wisdom  of  the  nation  to  overcome  it. 

Tho  right  and  duty  of  Congress  to  take  action  cannot  be  questioned. 
Many  special  considerations  enforce  the  duty.  First,  the  influence  of  a 
model  here  would  be  beneficial  everywhere  else  in  the  country,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  South,  now  struggling  for  the  establishment  of  efficient 
school  systems ;  second,  the  Oovemment  is  the  largest  owner  of  prop- 
erty here  i  third,  28  per  cent,  of  the  scholars  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  last  year  belonged  to  the  families  of  those  in  Government  em- 
ploy. 

I  am  indebted  to  (George  F.  McLellan,  esq.,  an  active  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  for  the  following  comparison  of  the  cost  of  public 
schools  on  every  hundred  dollars  of  cash  valuation  for  the  last  year: 

NewHaYOD,  10  cents;  BoBton,  15  cents;  Chicago,  16  cents;  Lomsville,  18  cents; 
Cincinnati,  19  cents;  Cleveland,  19  cents;  Baltimore,  23  cents;  Washington,  (esti- 
mated,) 36  cents. 

Value  of  school  property  on  each  hundred  dollars  actual  yalaation :  St.  Louis,  (1  32 ; 
Clereland,  97  cents ;  Cambridge,  80  cents ;  Chicago,  76  cents ;  Washington,  72  cents ; 
Boston,  72  cents;  Louisyille,  61  cents;  New  Haven,  50  cents;  Pittsburg,  44  cents; 
Providence,  43  cents ;  Detroit,  42  cents ;  Albany,  37  cents. 

According  to  this,  the  present  endeavors  made  by  the  citizens  of  this 
city  compare  weU  with  those  of  others.  If  this  is  correct,  and  there 
still  remains  a  lack  of  school-honses  and  instruction  and  a  lack  of  means 
for  these  purposes,  is  it .  not  Mr  to  infer  that  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  Congress  t    How  shall  it  be  met  t 

THE  TEBBITOBIES. 

Over  the  vast  territorial  domain  of  1,619,353  square  miles,  already 
supposed  to  be  occupied  by  a  population  of  495,310  whites  and  318,042 
Indians,  the  National  Government  has.  in  education  as  in  other  matters, 
exclusive  responsibility. 

Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  the  fullest  and  most  authentic 
information  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  schools  and  the  means  of  edu- 
cation. The  result  presented,  though  inadequate  and  unsatLsfactory, 
enforces  the  necessity  of  effort  in  this  direction  and  adds  assurance  of 
its  success.  Why  should  not  the  ]^ational  Government  know  and  tell 
the  iieople  annually  exactly  the  condition  of  education  in  these  regions  t 
Why  should  not  these  pioneers  have  the  benefit  of  the  moral  influence 
of  such  knowledge  upon  the  public  mindf  The  great  social  and  civil 
organizations  and  institutions  to  receive  and  control  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  in  the  future  are  now  in  embryo,  and  all  legislative, 
administrative,  judicial,  and  military  action  in  reference  to  them  is  abso* 
lutely  and  exclusively  under  the  direction  of  the  Government  at  Wash* 
ington.    The  commonwealths  to  rise  there  and  take  their  positions  in 
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fhe  eqoal  msterltbocl  of  -States  will  be  fbr  eentoties  to  come  what  tbey 
will  be  made  in  the  next  few  years.  Yet,  up  to  the  present  date,  tacts 
and  statistics  upon  these  vital  points  have  come  before  the  legislative 
and  exeoative  departments  of  the  Government  only  in  a  general  and 
indifferent  manner. 

The  influence  of  territorial  ordinances  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
history  of  those  which  shaped  the  civilization  of  the  States  formed  north 
of  t^e  Ohio. 

Without  a  fall  knowledge  of  the  fkcts  little  can  be  expected  either  of 
the  ESxecutive  or  of  Congress.  The  inpouring  settlers  are  left  measurably 
to  themselves,  nnli^B  perchance  an  Indian  massacre,  the  discovery  of  a 
mine,  or  the  construction  of  a  railroad  directs  to  them  public  attention. 
No  one  who  has  not  had  some  observation  of  these  advancing  settle- 
ments can  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  struggles  which  occur  between  the 
different  elements  of  civilization  as  *to  which  shall  prevail,  whether  that 
which  looks  backward  or  that  which  looks  forward. 

So  far  in  the  history  of  the  country,  these  unoccupied  portions  of  the 
land  have  served  as  outlets  to  many  social  and  civil  diseases  which 
wonld  otherwise  have  been  concentrated,  with  their  corrupting  and  de- 
structive influences,  in  localities  already  included  in  State  organizations. 
Intelligent  foreigners,  observing  how  quickly  some  of  the  knottiest 
social  and  civil  questions  are  solved  among  us,  exclaim :  ^^  Yes,  you  have 
this  great  safety  valve;  but  soon  that  will  be  closed  by  advancing  set- 
tlements, and  you  will  be  compelled  to  solve  these  questions,  as  we  now 
axe,  in  a  dense  and  concentrated  population,  without  means  of  relief  by 
escape."    The  truth  is  i^ain  and  admonitory. 

GSie  necesmties  of  the  older  portions  of  the  country,  as  well  as  the 
interest  of  the  Territories,  require  the  most  prudent  and  thorough  work 
in  the  management  of  territorial  education.  In  contemplating  these 
consequences  we  must  not  limit  oar  attention  to  white  men  only.  If 
the  Indian  is  to  be  inspired  by  the  genius  of  Christian  civilization,  it 
must  be  on  the  same  soil  now  occupied  by  his  hunting  grounds.  Why, 
then,  should  not  the  first  foreshadowings  of  the  National  Government 
around  him  include  him  under  the  same  laws,  the  same  enforcement  of 
justice,  the  same  guarantees  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness, the  same  institutions  fbr  the  instruction  and  training  of  his  chil- 
dren, adapted  always  to  the  differences  of  circumstances,  as  are  extended 
to  the  whites  f 

AH  history  shows  the  lasting  effects  upon  the  development  of  any 
country  of  the  Institutions  first  brought  and  established  there.  Edu- 
cation is  the  last  and  the  highest  result  of  civilization.  It  is  therefore 
especially  incumbent  upon  the  colonizing  powers  that  the  means  for  the 
immediate  education  of  their  children  be  flimished  to  the  new  colonists. 
•Tiiere  is  no  want  so  imperative  as  this.  It  is  in  the  power  of  the  United 
States,  by  wise  forethought,  to  secure  for  all  the  Territories  under  it& 
•rule  the  adoption  of  that  system  of  local  provision  for  the  firee  public 
•instruction  of  aU  the  -  children  which  has  been  the  foundation' of  tho 
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pnMperity  of  the  older  States.  Siinidy  Bofflcie&t  sapervisioii  andoon- 
trol  to  diieot,  into  tito  most  approved  methods^  will  make  untold' differ- 
eoee  in  the  edneational  histoiyof  the  new  3tate&.  Olearly,  nothing 
shoold  be  done  by  tbe  nation  wbioh  woold  diminish,  the  edneational 
endeavors  of  these  new  eonxmnnities,  nor  dionld  anything  appropriate 
be  omitted  which  may  render  tiheir  endeavors  snocessfol.  How  legiti- 
mately and  easily  an  act  of  Congress  conld  provide  that  every  settle- 
ment containing  six^  flftoen,  or  any  other  number  of  children  d  school 
age  cotdd^  in  aooordanee  with  a  pr^soribed  manner,  meet  and  organize 
into  a  sehool  district^  provide,  school  offlcersy  levy  and  collect  a^tax  for 
the  erection  of  bnilcUngs  and.tiie  conduct  c^  schools;  that  some  or  no 
aid  should  be  bestowed  by  General  Gk)vemment;  that  appropriateinspec- 
tion  and  reports  should  be  made ;  and  from  the  very  center  of  the  nation 
an  influence  go  directly  to  these  small  communities,  however,  remote, 
suggesting  the  best  models  and  methods,. and  coutdbutiug  to  an  educa- 
tional growth,  permanent  and  accordant  with.the  most  improved  stood- 
aida.*  Id caseaoommunily wastood^;radedtofeelithefbrceo£iiiotives 
necessary  to  arouse  it  to  action,  the  law  could  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  or  directors  to.  levy  the  necessary  tax  and  estab- 
lish and  conduct  schools,  under  due  accountability.  This  would  throw 
the  light  of  intelligence  into  every  nook  and  corner,  however  secluded* ' 
The  responsibility  which' rests  upm  Oongress  for  the  providing  for  the 
government  of  these  inchoate  States  places  this  subject  of  securing  the 
adoption  of  some  school  system  directly  in  its  hands  and  renders  argu- 
ment unnecessary; 

*  The  following  iater^thig  letter  has  been  received  fbom  Greeley,  Colorado : 

''DKABSm:  •••#••••♦ 

"  I  can  fomiah  yon  bat  a  brief  statement  of  school  eflbrts.here,  as  onr  town  is  bnt 
six  months  old.  On  the  lat  of  M^y^  where  Greeley  now  stands,  the  antelope,  the  wolf; 
and  the  prairie  dog  had  right  Of  possession  by  ooonpaney;  bnt  the  Union  Colony  of 
Colorado  camor  saw,  remained,  and  to^ay  there  are  S75  houses,  and  a  population  over 
1,000.    Perhaps  250  are  children. 

"  In  Jnne  we  organized  a  temporary  board  of  school  ,trasteeS|  and  opened  a  primary 
school  capable  of  accpnunodating  a^ont  fifty  scholars.  It  was  supported  by  voluntary 
oontribntions^  and  the  report  of  the  teacher  at  the  close  of  tbe  smnmer  session  showed 
an  average  attendance  of  thirty-seven..  Bnukc^ics*  taught :  Readings  wtitii^  ^teUin^ 
l^sognphyy  anthmeHo,  iE>9fi^l&l^  granun^i  obj^t  Idaaon/lj  and  mental  exerdses. 

"  Wa  labored  vi^dpr  many  dis^i^vaiitages  in  organizing  and  sustaining  this  school,  as 
we  were  nearly  aU  strangers  to  each  other,  representing  twenty-seven  States  of  our 
XTnion,  and  with  as.  great  a  variety  of  text-books  as  there  were  number  of  pupils. 

''But  we  ase  stowly,  yet«nrely,  evolving ou%t>f  chaos,  and  the  a^^nnetstof  a  settled 
•cMISaatlto  aM<becatning  onr  own.  This  winter  W6  iiope  to  maintftin  a  ^graded  aohool, 
partly  aiistoSjitd  by  a  Ppon^  lan^i  and  the  dfifi<iieiMsy  to  be  met  by  a  taxon  the  oolonistB, 
Our  oigaAiaatinn  has  provided  for  schools  and  seminaiiesy  and  we  hold  in  reserve  some 
fine  locations  for  building  institutions  of  learning,  as  well  as  lands  to  support  them* 
I  treat  to  keep  you  informed  as  to  our  future  movements  in  this  direction. 

**  Onr  report^  including  a  history  of  the  colony  from  its  organization,  is  nearly  ready 

|lv1ii^;pieB%  ppdf  i9hea:iained,.  I  .shaU^tabd  gP^^  pleasora  la  sending  yon  Afefi^, 

"  Yooif,  trnly,  . 

«  WILLIAM  E.  PABOK, 
^*  Hon.  J.  Eatok.** 
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The  necessity  of  the  suggestion  of  compulsory  school  organization,  in 
Bome  cases,  is  rendered  more  apparent  when  we  consider  the  &ct  that 
in  New  Mexico,  on  the  question  whether  there  should  be  a  school  law  or 
no  school  law,  37  voted  for,  and  5,016  against  the  law.  And  when  we 
read  such  statements  as  this,  from  a  responsible  writer,  in  regard  to  feel- 
ing on  the  subject  in  the  Territories,  the  same  truth  is  confirmed :  ^^  Pa- 
rents either  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  the  propagation  of  children  should 
return  early  profits,  or  to  dread  a  little  learning  as  a  more  dangerous 
thing  for  their  sons  and  daughters  than  blasting  in  a  mine,  driving  an 
ox  team,  taking  in  washing,  and  marrying  early."  I  invite  special  atten- 
tion here  to  the  following  letter  from  Governor  William  A.  Pile,  of  New 

Mexico: 

Tbrriioby  of  New  Mexico,  ExscirnvE  Office, 

Santa  F6,  October  20, 1870. 

Sir  :  I  liave  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  letter  from  your  Department 
of  the  27th  nltimo,  making  inqniries  as  to  the  condition  of  education  in  this  Territory, 
to  which  I  reply  with  pleasure. 

The  law  approred  January  28, 1963,  was  repealed,  and  there  is  no  general  law  in  this 
Territory  on  the  subject  of  education.  There  is  not  a  free  public  school  nor  a  public 
school-house  in  the  Territory.  The  Catholic  Church,  which  largely  predominates  in  this 
Territory,  has  schools  in  this  place.  Las  Vegas,  Albuquerque,  Taos,  La  MesUla,  and  in 
some  of  the  smaller  towns.  There  are  Protestant  schools  in  this  city,  Las  Vegas,  La 
Junta,  and  Elizabethtown. 

The  great  mass  of  the  population  in  this  Tenitory  is  deplorably  illiterate,  and 
whoUy  without  school  facilities. 

The  subject  has  been  repeatedly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  but  as 
yet  nothing  has  been  accomplished. 

I  am  preparing  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  educational  condition  and  needs  of  this 

Tenitory,  which  I  hoped  to  finish  in  time  to  send  to  you  for  your  annual  report,  but  the 

delay  in  the  census  returns  to  the  United  States  marshal  renders  it  impossible  to  get 

the  necessary  statistics.    I  therefore  only  write  you  thus  briefly  now,  and  will  forward 

a  full  report  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  accompanied  with  such  suggestions  and 

recommendations  as  to  congressional  legislation  on  this  subject  as  I  may  have  to  make. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  seryant, 

WM.  A.  PILE,  Qovenwr. 
Hon.  JoHK  Eaton, 

Ominissicner  of  EdMation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

» 

The  recoinmendation  of  Governor  Pile  appears  in  its  appropriate 
place  among  the  accompanying  papers. 

By  the  annexation  of  Mexican  territory  in  1860^  the  United  States 
received  an  interesting  population,  settled  in  villages.  Under  the  efforts 
inaugurated  by  Charles  Y,  of  Spain,  and  continued  by  the  government 
of  Mexico,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  had  acquired  some 
limited  knowledge  of  letters,  which,  fix)m  the  neglect  they  have  received 
since  they  have  been  under  the  Gk)vemment  of  the  United  States,  has 
been  lost.  Scarcely  any  can  read  or  write  Spanish,  and  still  less 
English. 

EDITOATION  OF  INDLINS. 

Since  the  educational  endeavors  of  John  Eliot  among  the  Indians, 
the  sentiment  among  Anglo-Americans  has  struggled  over  Indian  edn- 
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cation  va.  Indian  destraction.  On  the  one  hand  all  hnmane  and  Chris- 
tiaa  considerations  have  been  afiftrmed  to  demand  every  exertion  for  their 
edncation^  and  chaUen^^ed  opposition  by  pointing  to  examples  of  sac- 


The  original  foundation  of  Dartmoath  College  was  Moore's  Indian 
school  for  the  education  of  Indians.  Many  Indians  have  diplomas  from 
this  and  other  colleges.  Numerous  elementary  schools,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  Government,  or  supported  by  charity,  or  the  respective  tribes, 
are  declared  eminently  successful. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  are  referred  to  massacres,  wars,  and  the  te- 
nacity of  barbarism  in  various  Indian  tribes,  and  emphatically  told 
that  the  destraction  of  the  Indian  is  the  only  solution  of  the  question  of 
their  occupation  of  the  same  soil  with  the  Anglo-American. 

A  statement,  revised  in  the  Indian  Bureau,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
first  Indian  appropriations  for  educational  purposes  were  made  in  1806. 
Since  that  time  $8,000,000  have  been  expended  for  this  object,  and  at 
least  $500,000,000  for  Indian  wars.  Of  the  appropriations  now  made 
for  the  relief  and  civilization  of  the  Indians,  about  one  dollar  in  ten  is 
for  the  purpose  of  education.  A  most  liberal  estimate  indicates  only 
one  child  in  ten  or  eleven  receiving  even  the  simplest  rudiments  of  an 
education.  Indeed,  until  the  present  administration  announced  its  In- 
dian policy,  it  has  been  to  a  great  degree  true,  as  aflBrmed  by  one  of  the 
mission  reports,  that  in  treating  or  dealing  with  the  Indians  the  United 
States  Government  seemed  to  meet  them  upon  a  financial  rather  than  a 
moral  basis— sought  its  own  self-interest  more  than  the  temporal  and 
moral  good  of  these  children  of  nature,  as  if  wishing  to  gain  possession 
of  the  vast  domain  claimed  by  the  wild,  roving  bands,  in  order  to  make 
out  of  it  farms,  villages,  and  towns  for  its  own  citizens.* 

The  earnest  and  united  efforts  of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  enforce  honesty  and 
justice  in  the  place  of  corruption  in  Indian  affairs,  and  to  enlist  the 
Christian  and  philanthropic  mind  of  the  country  in  this  direction,  sug- 
gested to  me  the  importance  of  bringing  out  as  fhlly  as  possible  the 
facts  in  regard  to  Indian  education,  that  the  information  upon  these 
points  might  be  in  a  form  accessible  to  those  outside  of  the  Indian  work — 
to  teachers,  educators,  and  those  who  are  studying  and  directing  the 
philosophies  and  methods  of  culture  in  other  respects  in  the  country — 
so  that  the  benefit  of  their  sympathy,  opinions,  and  cooperation  might 
be  secured  to  these  efforts,  so  worthy  and  yet  so  bitterly  opposed.  This 
purpose  has  been  strengthened  by  communications  tcom  teachers  and 
others  among  the  Indians,  asking  aid  in  the  way  of  suggestions,  in  regard 
to  methods  of  instruction,  text-books,  black-boards,  charts,  globes,  and 
other  means  of  illustration.t 

*  Ninety-fourth  Oenenil  Report  of  the  Society  of  United  Brethren, 
tin  A  letter  to  Hon.  J.  D.  Cox,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  WiUiam  Welch,  esq.,  a 
deroted  friend  of  the  Indian,  says : 
*^  Will  yon  not  aUo  direct  the  Bureaus  of  Education  and  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with 
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Eduoators  have  a. special  responsibility  in  this  work,  tsom  which  they 
cannot  shrink.  If  a  question  arises  for  solution  in  the  line  of  any  other 
profession,  as  in  that  of  law,  medicine,  or  engineering,  experts  are 
expected  to  solve  it.  All  admit  that  the  success  of  any  effort  for  the 
civilization  of  these  wards  of  the  Government  turns  upon  the  training 
of  the  young.  The  transformation  of  adults  from  the  ideas,  habits,  and 
customs  of  barbarism  to  those  of  civilized  life,  will,  according  to  all 
exx>erienGe,  be  comparatively  slow.  But  if  these  can  be  withdrawn 
from  the  war  path,  and  by  degrees  induced  to  locate  on  reservations, 
and  accept  titles  to  land  in  severalty;  their  children  can  be  reached, 
taught  letters,  agriculture,  and  other  industries,  and  generation  by 
generation  carried  forward,  until  the  last  traces  of  savage  life  have 
passed  away,  and  they  are  prepared  to  participate  in  all  the  duties  and 
amenities  of  citizenship. 

In  the  preparation  of  the. accompanying  paper  on  this  subject  muoh 
labor  has  been  expended  in  the  examination  of  the  reports  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  and  the  compilation  of  the  corTei^K>ndenoe  and  facts  received 
from  numerous  oOk&r  sources.  Exact  accuracy  is  at  present  impossible. 
Including  Alaska,  the  Indian  population,  is  estimated  at  380,629  per- 
sons ;  about  96,000  of  these  are  within  ages  enabling  them  to  receive 
instruction.  But  1S3  schools  are  known  to  be  in  operation,  with  194 
teachers  and  6,904  scholars.  The  appropriations  made  at  the  last  sea- 
sion  of  Congress  for  this  purpose  are  estimated  at  $246,418  90,  of  which 
$100,000  is  in  bulk^  and  placed  under  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  fior  the  maintenance  of  industrial  and  other  schools.  To 
the  above  amount,  add  expenditures  by  religious  bodies,  $16,585  56,  and 
by  tribes  and  individual  Indians,  $26,022  92,  making  a  total  for  the  cur- 
rent year  of  $289,027  3&  Under  treaty  stipulations  the  liabilities  for 
educational  purposes  are  estimated  at  $135,951  56.  The  total  liabilities 
for  this  purpose  are  given  as  $663,400  02,  while  the  school  and  orphans' 
funds  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States  amount  to  $1,441,420  69,  mak- 
ing the  total  liabilities  $2,104,820  7L  Special  att^tion  is  invited  both 
to  the  paper  and  the  tables. 

In  a  report  made  to  the  House  of  Bepresentatives,  in  answer  to  a 
resolution  of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  progress  of  education  in  those  re- 
gions of  country  affected  by  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  every  ac- 
cessible £EM)t  was  gathered,  showing  the  sentiment,  the  legidation,  and 
practice  among  civilized  Indians.  In  regard  to  the  education  of  the 
children  of  Indians  and  the  children  of  those  formerly  slaves,  muoh  neg- 
lect and  many  abuses  were  revealed,  imperatively  demanding  prudent 
but  immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  Gkivemment,  it  appearing  that 
the  provisions  of  treaties  were  violated  and  large  numbers  were  still 

Indian  agents  and  their  helpers,  by  preparing  suitable  books  of  instmction,  and  by 
furnishing  seed  that  iriU  mature  qniokly,  before  the  plant  Is  dtstroyed  by  drought  or 
by  the  grasshopper  f  Surely  there  axe  many  linguists,  praetioal  teachers,  and  agricul- 
turists whose  services  can  be  secured  for  the  great  work  of  Christian  civilijEation  which 
you  have  undertaken.'' 


i\ 
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growing  up  xdlbont  any  training  in  yirtae  and  intelligence,  preparing 
to  add  tbeir  weight  to  the  vice  and  crime  above  which  the  bettor  por- 
tion of  tliese  x>eopIe  endeavor  to  rise.  The  going  back  of  the  Pueblo 
Indians  and  others,  as  respects  intelligence,  since  their  temtory  has  been 
added  to  the  XJnited  States,  is  too  shocking  to  Amerixsan  ideas  to  bet 
longer  tolerated.  Does  not  the  prevalent  sentiment  proclaim  America, 
the  leader  in  civilization,  quite  ready  to  receive  an  indefinite  addition 
of  territory  and  population  for  the  purpose  of  elevating  degraded  peo* 
pics  f  And  shall  there  be  allowed  to  remain  facts  like  these,  showing 
great  and  positive  degradation  ever  since  their  transfer  tcom  the  Mexi*. 
canmlef 

I  would  here  refer  to  what- 1  have  already  said  under  the  head  of  edu- 
cation in  the  Territories.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  some  beneficial 
method  is  within  the  reach  of  the  legislative  wisdom  of  Congress  by 
which  the  whole  subject  of  education,  Indian,  White,  Mongolian,  or 
whatever  the  race  of  settlers,  can  be  combined  under  one  responsikbifity . 
in  the  respective  Territories,  assuring  the  laying  of  the  best  foundation 
for  the  best  educational  superstructure.  It  is  useless  to  merge  this, 
great  shaping  and  controlling  instrumenti^ty.  in  any  other  responsibil- 
ity. All  others  may  contribute  to  it,  but  this  tiiey  are  not  likely  to  do 
unless  education  is  committed  to  persons  having  it  speoially  in  ehaarge. 

On  these  points  experience  is  condnsive.    No  State^  ciiy,  town,  or 
district  attempting  an  eiBcient  school  i^stem  expects  its  success,  save 
as  certain  persons  are  specially  charged  with  raising  and  expwding  tbt 
fands,  employing  teachers,  inspecting  and  regulating  8cboQl&    IiMteed,. 
for  the  purpose  of  the  highest  efficiency  this  work  itaelf  is  subdivided, 
one  class  of  officers  performing  one  portion  of  it,  and  anotiier,  aootber ; 
smd  in  all  cases,  before  moneys  are  expended  in  the*  eocection  of  build« 
ings,  the  appropriate  and  specified  officer  certifies  i  that  the  quality  and 
amount  of  work  done  is  in  accordance  with  the  required  standscd.    The 
application  of  this  principle  to  all  Indian  schools,  however  remote,  would 
unquestionably  greatly  increase  their  value.     Incompetent  teachers 
would  be  weeded  out ;  the  observations  necessary  to  improve  methods 
of  teaching  and  the  introduction  of  proper  text-books  would  be  ms^de  by 
competent  x>er8ons ;  the  results  could  be  gathered  in  a  concentrated  form 
for  the  use  of  Congress  and  for  public  information.    A  new  impetus 
would  be  given  to  all  educational  operations  among  the  Indians,  now 
so  exceedingly  embarrasang  to  the  Oommissionex*  and  other  officers  of 
Indian  afbirs,  who  are  so  earnestly  and  persisteniiy  attempting  their 
improvement.    Nor  are  these  purposes  without  decided  encouragementi 
A  careful  observer  of  the  facts^  among  all  the  classes  of  Indians,  amid 
aD  the  discouragements,  however  degraded  and  hostile  to  civilization 
some  of  them  are,  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  anxiefy  so  often  manifested 
for  the  establishment  of  schools  and  the  education  of  their  children. 
Bed  Cloud  presents  a  striking  illustration :  his  own  heart  inclined  to 
resistance,  his  young  warriors  damoring  for  hostilities.   On  coming  to. 
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see  his  ^'  Great  Father^  and  witnessing  the  aspirations  of  the  numerons 
classes  coming  nnder  his  observation,  and  especially  finding  an  Indian 
at  the  head  of  these  affiairs,  his  own  savage  ideas  are  struck  with  the 
notion  that  he  too  may  seek  a  greater  sphere  for  the  exertion  of  his  in- 
flnence,  and  that  his  sons  may  aspire  to  Congress,  and  he  goes  home  in 
&vor  of  peace. 

The  capacity  for  a  higher  civilization  possessed  by  the  Indians  cannot 
be  seriously  disputed.  What  has  been  done  with  the  nations  located 
west  of  the  Arkansas  can  be  done  with  different  degrees  of  success  in 
every  Indian  tribe.  The  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  the  Chero- 
kee nation,  for  the  year  ending  July  15,  1870,  reports  45  schools  for 
Cherokee  children,  3  for  colored  children  ^  with  973  males,  and  955  fe- 
males ;  total  1,928  enrolled,  and  an  average  attendance  of  1,124.  No 
information  so  recent  has  been  received  from  the  other  civilized  nations* 
All  have,  however,  their  school  systems,  officers,  teachers,  and  schools  ^ 
and,  however  they  fall  short  of  what  ought  to  be,  give  a  most  abundant 
proof  of  what  can  be  accomplished  under  thoroughly  excellent  educa- 
tional management. 

In  Western  STew  York,  where  Indian  schools  receive  the  benefit  of 
State  skill  in  management,  additional  evidence  is  furnished  of  the 
expediency  of  the  policy  here  urged.*  £t  involves  a  faithful  adherence 
to  the  highest  principles  of  human  culture,  carefully  adapted  in  their 
adminstration  to  the  condition  of  intelligence,  prejudice,  virtue,  &c.,  of 
the  Indian  communities.  Plainly,  we  cannot  afford  that  any  honest 
seeking  among  the  Indians  for  light,  or  that  any  desire  for  books,  for 
instruction  in  learning,  industry,  or  virtue,  shall  be  repulsed.  On  purely 
economical  principles,  cheaper  than  the  wars  for  their  destruction  would 
it  be  to  feed,  clothe,  and  shelter  all  the  adult  Indian  population,  and  by 
far  cheaper  to  fhmish  text-books,  board,  and  clothing,  and  the  entire 
expense  of  the  education  of  the  young. 

The  best  directed  efGdrts  in  the  past  have  been  too  partial.  The 
present  policy  is  undoubtedly  sufficiently  comprehensive,  if  it  securea 
the  general  public  attention  and  support  necessary  for  its  complete  effi- 
ciency. It  is  well  worthy  of  formal  inquiry  by  the  Government,  whether 
the  text-books  and  methods  of  instruction  used  do  not  require  revision^ 
and  better  adaptation  to  the  sensuous  habits  of  the  Indians.  Too  much 
confinement,  too  much  abstraction,  must  be  avoided ;  the  eye,  the  ear 
must  be  attracted,  Indian  languages  and  customs  mastered;  gov- 
ernment and  trade  among  the  adults  must  favor  improvement  among^ 
the  young.  Activity  and  industry  must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the 
pursuit  of  letters.  The  Indian  himself  must  be  a  teacher  and  civilizer 
of  his  fellows.  The  establishment  of  a  school  among  the  civilized 
Indians  for  the  training  of  teachers  would  be  one  of  the  most  econom- 
ical efforts  that  the  Government  could  make.    Men  and  women  should 

*'The  widely  different  resultd  in  the  States  of  Caliibmio^  Kevadft,  and  Oregon,  wheifr 
no  such  policy  is  punned,  should  not  be  overlooked. 
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be  tramed,  not  merely  in  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  school-room, 
hat  in  all  the  arts  and  occnpations  of  life,  and  in  a  form  most  likely  to 
win  the  savage  child  to  the  ideas,  habits,  intelligence,  and  viitae  of 
Christian  civilization,  who  should  become  familiar  with  agriculture,  and 
horticulture,  with  the  raising  of  stock,  with  the  making  and  wearing  of 
the  white  man's  apparel ;  the  erection  and  enjoyment  of  the  white  man's 
honse;  the  use  of  books,  newspapers,  and  associations  for  the  pro- 
motion of  individual  and  general  welfare.  Put  into  such  a  school  the 
expense  of  sustaining  a  single  regiment  on  our  frontier,  and  I  am  confi- 
d^it  tlie  success  would  soon  justify  the  effort  Young  Indians,  male 
and  female,  would  be  found  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages, 
and  would  go  out  to  disseminate  the  benefits  to  every  tribe  and  kindred 
of  the  race, 

Friend  Janney,  of  the  northern  snperintendency,  makes  the  following 
interesting  observations : 

In  the  estftblishment  of  schools  for  the  edaoation  of  Indian  children  and  yonth,  it 
has  been  a  qnestion  whether  day-schools  or  boarding-schools  shonld  be  preferred. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  both  may  be  adyantageonsly  employed,  and  that 
the  day-school,  in  most  cases,  should  be  preparatory  to  the  boarding-school. 

The  Indiana  aro  generaUy  unwilling  to  give  up  their  young  children  to  be  placed  in 
a  boarding-school  where  they  would  be  separated  from  their  parents  almost  entirely ; 
yet  it  is  desirable  to  withdraw  them  as  early  as  possible  from  every  influence  that 
would  poUute  their  minds  or  retard  their  moral  improvement. 

There  should  be  on  every  reservation  a  sufficient  number  of  day-schools,  conveni- 
ently located,  where,  under  the  care  of  kind  and  Judicious  female  teachers,  the  chil- 
dren shonld  be  taught  to  read  and  and  write  the  English  language.  The  percoptive 
£icultie8  of  this  race  being,  in  general,  remarkably  developed,  it  will  be  found  that  a 
system  of  object  teaching  is  weU  adapted  for  their  instruction  in  the  rudiments  of 
knowledge.  On  every  reservation  there  should  be  one  or  two  industrial  schools,  where 
the  youth  should  be  boarded  and  clothed ;  taught  in  the  most  useful  branches  of  an 
English  education,  and  trained  to  industrious  habits.  The  girls  should  be  employed 
part  of  the  time  in  household  occupationa,  and  the  boys  in  farming  or  the  practice  of 
the  mechanic  arts. 

THE  POPULATION  XTNBEB  THE  EXCLUSIVE  OONTBOL  OF  OONGRESS. 

There  is  nnder  the  exclusive  control  of  Congress  a  population  of 
819,452  souls.  The  schooUess  condition  of  these  widely -scattered  wards 
of  the  nation  will  be  seen  in  the  following  tables.  They  are  a  serious 
commentary  on  the  policy  pursued  and  civilization  afforded  by  our  nation 
toward  her  outlying  territorial  citizens  and  the  Indians. 
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SUitktki  of  itihools,  teachers,  and  pupih  in  comparieon  toUh  popuUUian  {» thUporUon  of  the 

oomUry  under  the  exolumvejuriedkUon  of  Congress, 


Diatriot  of  ColnmblA. 


OBOASIZXD  TmnTOBitt. 


Arizona 

Colorado.... 

Dakota 

Idaho 

Montana 

New  Mexico 

"Dtah 

Washington 
Wyoming... 


KOT  TXT  OBOAHIZBD. 

Indian  Tonitarj • 


Indiana  within  tha  Statae  *. 
Total 


Nmnborof— 


Schools. 


0397 


U 


15 
15 


948 

bl5 

4 


cl53 


743 


Teachers. 


a4SBt 


53 


27 


34A 

bis 

4 


cl94 


1,056 


Pupils. 


017,936 


694 

1,785 

345 

181 


15,  (XM 
M04 


c6,904 


Fopolation. 


Citisen. 


131,706 

11.787 

38,107 

13,981 

14,886 

90.432 

190.979 

119,000 

93^751 

9,118 


dl,300 


491599      40o^asO 


Indians. 


TotoL 


34,500 

7.300 

98,318 

6.468 

13,903 

91,169 

19,800 

15,806 

9,400 

45,430 
d38,964 
101.689 


836^049 


131,706 

46,987 
45,407 
49,999 
91,354 
34,395 
141,434 
199,800 
39,559 
11,518 


45^430 
d39,564 
101,689 


81^379 


a  Including  private  and  chadty  schools,    b  Given  for  one  county  only,    c  Being  school,  teachers,  and 
pupils  for  the  entire  Indian  peculation,    d  Tal^en  from  Dallas  *'Alaska  and  its  resources.** 

A  careM  student  of  the  ftucts  and  saggestiona  ooming  from  faithful 
educators  among  the  Indians  will  be  struck  with  their  accordtoce  with 
the  principles  sought  to  be  engrafted  upon  our  systems  of  elementary 
instruction  by  the  disciples  of  Comenius,  Pestalozzi,  and  Froebel. 

Eim>£RaABT£N. 

The  faulty  training  which  too  often  precedes  school  wort:  and  the 
imperfections  so  prevalent  in  our  primary  instruction  have  turned  the 
attention  of  maay  American  teaehers  to  .the  eKeeUenciea  of.  the  eariy 
training  characteristic  of  the  Kindergarten.  Limitations  in  the  concep- 
tions of  the  teacher  and  the  practical  work  of  the  school  are  measura- 
bly  responsible  for  these  faults.  I^either  children  nor  childhood  are 
sufficiently  understood  or  appreciated.,  Nor  are  the  houses,  apparatus, 
grounds,  or  instruction  of  our  primary  schools  sufficiently  adapted  to 
the  best  and  m6st  healthftil  development  of  the  body,  mind,  and  dispo^ 
sition.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  within  a  few  years.  The 
necessity  for  special  attention  in  this  direction  was  less,  manifestly, 
when  the  population  of  the  respective  communities  was  more  generally 
resident  in  rural  districts  and  had  proportionably  more  of  nature  around 
them,  impressing  the  senses.  The  increasing  concentration  of  our  pop- 
ulation in  cities  adds  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  earli- 
est work  of  the  school-room  throughout  the  country. 

The  accompanying  article,  written  by  the  American  lady  best  qualified 
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to  prepare  it,  presents  some  of  the  leading  oonsiderations  most  impera- 
tiveiy  demanding  the  attention  of  Amerioan  teachers  npon  the  subject 
at  present.  Her  suggestion  witii  regard  to  the  establishment  at  the 
capitid  of  the  nation  of  a  training  school  for  teaohers  in  these  methods 
of  instraction  well  deserres  the  considerate  attention  of  American 
I^ila&tfaTopistB  and  statesman. 

Whoever  would  comprehend  the  fhll  import  of  the  philosophy  that 
mideriies  the  improvements  in  elementary  training  suggested  by  this 
paper,  will  And  great  aid  in  studying  those  peoples  who  make  the  most 
of  the  inftuenee  of  tiie  fiunily  for  the  shaping  of  the  earliest  years  of  the 
child. 

HEBBBW  BDUOATION. 

The  article  upon  Hebrew  education  has  been  prepared  by  a  gentle* 
man  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  subject.  It  will  be 
observed  how  fully  the  letters  appended  from  the  learned  rabbis  of  lead- 
ing cities  sustain  the  statements  previously  made  by  the  writer^ 
The  hereditary  characteristics  of  this  peculiar  people  are  shown  to  be 
in  a  remarkable  degree  the  result  of  a  training  at  once  so  minute 
and  so  comprehensive  as  to  embrace  almost  every  act  in  the  life  of  an 
Israelite,  firom  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Education  with  him  is  not  a 
thing  apart  as  with  the  other  nations ;  it  is  rather  the  companion  of  his 
whole  existence.  His  relations  to  his  family,  to  his  fellows,  to  the  syna- 
gogue, and  to  strangers,  his  habits  of  life,  the  preparation  of  his  food,, 
the  ceremonies  of  his  religion,  are  all  ordered  in  accordance  with 
traditions  c^ituries  old.  This  constant  education  has  produced  a  homo- 
geneous people,  whose  characteristics,  preserved  under  so  widely  varying 
conditions,  have  outlasted  the  most  persistent  and  fearful  persecutions. 

nieir  fondness  for  American  liberty,  and  their  stipport  of  the  common 
school  system,  are  specially  worthy  the  attention  of  those  foreigners 
who  come  here  to  perpetuate  antagonisms. 

Enforcing  Uieir  own  denominational  ideas  in  their  own  family  and 
chnrdi  instructions,  the  Hebrews  find  no  oeeasion  for  conflict  witii  the 
non-denominational  public  schools  of  this  country. 

But  however  much  of  Hebrew  education  is  dependent  upon  nature 
or  influences  beyond  the  reach  of  general  education,  it  presents  results 
highly  instructive  to  those  Americans  who  so  fondly  hope  to  see  estab- 
lished and  preserved  here,  institutions  of  liberty  and  justice,  to  survive 
whatever  trials  the  fbture  may  impose  upon  them. 

OTTE  INTEKNATIONAL  EDTTOATIONAL  EELATIONS. 

Civiliased  and  Ghristian  nations'  seek  to  enlighten  and  Christianize 
fliose  that  are  barbarous  and  pagan.  The  nation,  as  well  as  the  indi- 
vidual, has  external  relations,  giving  rise  to  corresponding  duties.  The 
nation  must  have  a  purpose  with  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  in  regard  to  its  own  individual  citisens.    This  purpose  is  a  signi- 
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ficant  test  of  the  national  charactef-  The  ambitions  of  a  nation,  with 
respect  to  objects  outside  of  itself,  often  are  among  the  most  powerful 
inspirations  to  enterprise  among  its  people. 

Oar  £a>thers  proclaimed  a  larger  liberty,  a  more  aniversal  justice,  a 
greater  equality,  a  liberty,  justice,  and  equality  possible  only  with  the 
universality  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  Where  they  made  mistakes, 
we,  at  the  cost  of  immense  treasure  and  blood,  have  applied  correctives. 
We  say  to  all  the  world  '^  this  is  the  better  way,"  and  invite  the  nations 
to  walk  therein.  Beduoing  force  to  its  minimum,  and  even  below  that 
degree  of  exercise  which  assures  life  and  property  in  the  government  of 
our  domestic  affairs,  we  send  our  flag  abroad  on  every  sea  and  in  every 
clime,  backed  less  by  the  potency  of  our  armaments  than  by  the  moral 
power  which  inheres  in  the  intelligence,  viitue,  liberty,  and  universal 
enterprise  of  a  great,  growing,  and  united  people. 

The  late  unparalleled  exertion  of  military  prowess  in  the  enforcement 
of  our  domestic  unity  has  turned  the  eyes  of  the  world  anew  to  the 
study  of  American  institutions,  if  by  any  means  they  may  discover  the 
secret  of  our  success.  Profound  statesmen  in  civilized  countries  have 
long  believed,  and  acted  upon  the  belief,  that  national  training  shapes 
national  character.  What  they  would  iufhse  into  the  nation,  they  first 
put  into  the  school.  Katurally  enough,  they  believe  the  sources  of 
American  greatness  are  to  be  found  in  our  education.  But  when  they 
come  here  for  these  studies,  how  disjointed  and  fragmentary  are  the 
excellencies  they  find,  how  manifest  the  opportunities  for  improvement.* 

*  The  following  letter,  from  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  candid  of  this'claas  of 

observers;  is  in  point : 

**  Washington,  D.  C,  Ncnmiber  2, 1870. 

*'Mt  Deah  Gbnieral;  I  have  mnoh  pleasure  in  answering  your  inquiry  as  to  my 
opinion  of  the  American  school  system.  I  may  congratulate  you  without  reserve  on 
possessing,  in  aU  the  States  through  which  I  have  passed,  the  best  and  most  commo- 
dious school-houses  in  the  world.  Nothing  which  I  have  seen  in  any  European  country 
will  compare  with  them ;  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  I  think,  and  more  especially  the 
city  of  Boston,  standing  preeminent.  The  normal  schools  which  I  have  seen  are  excel- 
lent, and  the  attainments  of  the  teachers,  espedaUy  of  the  female  teachers,  beyond 
anything  I  could  have  expected,  and  far  beyond  anything  I  have  witnessed  elsewhere. 

"  The  munificence  of  the  American  people  in  the  sections  I  have  visited,  in  providing 
schools,  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  without  a  parallel ;  a  good  education  being  offered 
free  to  every  American  child.  If  I  have  any  regret  it  is  to  notice  that  where  such 
ample,  almost  lavish,  provision  has  been  made,  there  are  still  many  who  partake  very 
sparingly  only,  while  others  absent  themselves  altogether  from  the  feast.  If  you  could 
introduce  a  plan  for  enforcing  regular  attendance  for  a  course  of  years,  as  is  done  in 
Germany,  your  educational  system  would  leave  little  or  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  may 
state,  from  long  experience,  that  where  the  education  of  chUdren  is  wholly  dependent 
upon  the  parents,  selfishness,  or  the  indifference,  or  intemperate  habits  of  many,  wiU 
cause  a  considerable  number  to  be  entirely  neglected,  or  only  partially  educated ;  and, 
in  a  country  like  yours,  where  the  only  guarantee  for  your  iroe  institutions  is  the 
intelligent  assent  and  support  of  the  citizens,  the  State  and  the  nation  have  a  right  to 
demand  that  those  who  share  in  the  government  of  the  country  and  ei^oy  its  privUeges 
ahaU  have  had  the  advantage  of  education  and  a  virtuous  training. 

"  In  my  opinion  the  successful  working  of  the  schools  in  Boston  is  mainly  attributable 
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They  generally  limit  their  observations  to  cities,  and  these  almost  ex- 
closively  in  the  northern  and  eastern  sections  of  the  country.  Barely 
has  any  one  looked  over  the  entire  field  and  taken  a  view  so  compre* 
hensive  as  to  embrace  the  opportunities  of  education  in  all  sections,  in 
the  country  as  well  as  in  the  city ;  institutions,  public  and  private,  for 
elementary,  secondary,  and  superior  or  technical  education,  counted  the 
whole  educable  iK>pulation,  determined  how  many  are  unreached  even 
by  rudimentary  instruction,  how  very  limited  the  number  who  have  any 
thorough  secondary  or  sux>erior  culture.  They  can  see  only  in  part  No 
leport  has  ever  grouped  these  facts  together.  Our  own  statesmen  are 
without  an  adequate  knowledge  of  them.  Our  citizens,  at  home  and 
abroad,  however  intelligent,  are  unable  to  represent  them  correctly. 
Seeking  to  educate  the  world,  we  have  not  even  prepared  the  text-book. 
There  is  here  a  field  fitted  to  rouse  the  profoundest  philanthropist  and 
inspire  the  highest  American  endeavor.  Shall  not  the  nation  at  least 
so  group  together  the  facts  and  statistics  that  its  own  officers  may  know 
how  this  work  proceeds;  so  that  our  ministers  and  other  representatives 
abroad  may  be  able  to  speak  inteUigentiy  in  answer  to  inquiries  for 
information  on  this  subject! 

During  the  past  few  months  two  colonies  of  Australia,  from  their  soli- 
tade  in  the  seas,  two  of  the  South  American  states,  Spain,  Portugal, 
the  Xetberlands,  a  commissioner  from  the  French  ministry  of  public 
instruction,  our  own  ministers  at  Vienna  and  Stockholm,  and  friends  of 

totfaeftet  tliat  large  compnlaoiy  powen  are  ezeroised  by  the  school  board  of  that  city. 
I  can  quite  understand  that  American  citizens  generaUy  need  no  compnlsory  powers 
to  enforoe  the  education  of  their  children^  but  with  the  immense  influx  of  emigrants 
from  aU  quarters  of  the  world,  too  many  of  them,  also,  entirely  illiterate,  it  is  not  safe 
to  commit  to  the  discretion  of  such  persons  the  question  whether  the  future  citizens  of 
this  country  shall  or  shall  not  be  educated.  It  appears  to  me  that  a  great  impulse 
could  be  given  to  the  work  of  education  in  every  State  by  the  exercise  of  some  central 
inspection  and  superyision  from  your  own  Department.  Great  emulation,  I  think, 
would  follow  from  a  fair  annual  estimate  of  the  quality  and  result  of  the  instruction 
afforded  in  eyery  State,  emanating  from  some  central  authority.  I  think  the  District 
of  Colombia  might,  and  ought  to  be,  made  a  model  for  every  other  section  of  the 
Union. 

*^  My  observations  haye  been  entirely  confined  to  the  elementary,  grammar,  high, 
and  normal  schools,  and  institutions  for  technical  instmctlon ;  but  I  have  not  seen 
any  of  your  universitiea  or  professional  colleges,  and  am  nnable,  even  if  I  were  qualified, 
to  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  extent  and  vidue. 

''While  there  is  so  much  room  for  congratulation,  there  is  an  immense  field  remain- 
ing nnoceupied  which  cannot  be  neglected  without  grievous  loss  to  the  nation.  I  refer 
to  technical,  industrial,  and  art  education,  which,  so  far  as  national  and  State  effort  is 
eoDcemed,  seem  to  have  been  much  neglected.  The  Cooper  Institute  of  New  York,  and 
the  Institute  of  Technology  at  Boston  and  Worcester,  are  bright  exceptions.  The  first 
I  regard  ae  one  of  the  most  noble  and  usefiil  instances  of  private  benevolence  I  have 
ever  encountered. 

^*  I  remain,  dear  general,  yours  fiiithfrOly, 

"A.  J.  MUNDELLA." 

It  should  be  observed  that  Hr.  Mandella  speaks  only  of  what  came  within  his  notice, 
ia  no  way  intending  to  express  an  opinion  of  other  efforts,  to  which  his  attention  was 
not  called. 
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edncation  in  the  British  Parliament,  as  well  as  nnmerons  private  in- 
qniries  from  many  foreign  sonrces,  have  sought  here  national  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  education  which  could  not  be  given.  Can  the 
United  States  afford  to  lose  such  opportunities  f  Is  it  not  better  to 
improve  them  than  to  win  battles  f 

But  these  statements  may  be  said  to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
our  country  leads  the  worid  in  all  respects  in  this  great  work  of  internal 
progress.  On  the  contrary,  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  ftcts  will  compel 
'  us  in  candor  to  admit  tiiat  we  have  many  excellencies  to  learn ;  indeed,  that 
some  of  our  greatest  educational  improvements  have  been  borrowed,  and 
that  we  need  for  ourselves  a  constant  obserration  of  all  that  is  done  else- 
where in  the  matter  of  education,  in  order  that,  as  promptly  as  possible^ 
every  advantage  practicable  in  our  civilization  may  be  secured  for  the 
cultivation  of  our  children  and  the  elevation  of  our  xmople.  A  newspaper 
correspondent  says,  in  speaking  of  the  opinion  formed  by  Mr.  Mundella 
of  some  of  our  schools,  that  he  ^Hhought  the  Bice  school  in  Boston  the 
best  he  has  ever  eotered  in  any  country.  By  contrast  he  found  no 
school  for  the  poor  children  in  the  Freedmen's  Village  at  Arlington, 
which  he  visited  to-day.  Of  facilities  for  art  instruction  he  notes  our 
sad  deficiency,  Philadelphia,  with  600,000  inhabitants,  having  only  a 
single  school  of  forty  pupils.  Bmall  towns  in  England  do  much  better* 
Speaking  of  the  great  defects  of  our  systems,  as  irregular  attendance^ 
absenteeism,  want  of  uniformity,  and  lack  of  supervision,  he  says  that^ 
unless  we  strike  some  remedy,  England,  under  her  new  educational  biU, 
will  outstrip  us  in  the  education  of  the  masses." 

Our  entire  consular  and  ministerial  service  could  readily  communi- 
cate to  the  State  Department  a  great  fund  of  valuable  facts,  to  be  worked 
up  in  this  Bureau  for  the  use  of  American  educators.* 

The  accompanying  papers  give  some  views  of  school  affairs  in  the 
Australian  colonies,  India,  Ecuador,  the  Argentine  Bepublic,  Austria^ 
and  England.  In  the  last  named  ibe  progress  is  most  striking,  in  every 
feature,  to  the  American  educator.t 

1 ^^^^. — . — ^^^ — ■ — . . — ^_^ — ._^ ^ .  _       —  — . 

*  I  am  specially  indebted  to  the  Department  of  State  for  cooperation  in  the  conduct 
of  oorrespondenoe  and  ezohatoges  with  foreign  cotmtries. 

t  Under  the  neiw  education  act,  jniased  «t  the  laat  session  of  ParUament,  the  rate- 
payean  of  London  are  to  elect  a  school  board  by  a  ballot  similar  to  that  by  which,  in 
the  best  regulated  parishes,  vestrymen  and  other  officials  are  elected.  For  the  pnrposea 
of  the  election  the  city  is  divided  into  ten  parts,  each  of  which  wiU  elect  a  certain 
number  of  mcmben,  forty 'nine  in  aU.  Ev^ry  voter  (rate^payer)  has  as  many  votes  as 
the  number  of  members  to  be  elected  in  tho  district  to  which  he  belongs,  and  may  dis- 
tribute those  votes  as  he  pleases.  Ho  may,  if  he  has  seven  votes,  distribute  them  to 
each  of  the  seven  candidates  in  his  district,  or  he  can  concentrate  them  all  upon  a  sin- 
isle  candidate,  or  divide  tiiem  in  any  way  he  chooses.  The  persons  elected  form  the 
school  board  for  the  metropolis,  and  will  hold  their  seats  until  December  1875.  They 
will  have  power  to  elect  a  chairman  among  themselves,  or  tnmi  outside  of  the  board, 
and,  under  tiie  sanction  of  the  education  department,  they  may  vote  him  a  salary,  though 
they  themaelves  wiU  be  unpaid.  This  board  wiU  fi>r  three  years  have  supreme  con- 
trol over  the  ekmentary  eduoaHon  to  be  supplied,  by  the  taxes,  and  will  have  to  talEO 
all  the  first  and  most  important  steps  for  bringing  the  new  system  into  operation. 
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To  iUiutrate  the  foreign  demand  for  information  referred  to,  as  well 
08  its  extent  and  character,  the  following  extracts  from  the  files  of  the 
office  are  presented. 

From  the  parliamentary  library  of  the  colony  of  Sonth  Australia: 

Eskving  observed  that  certain  documents  have  been  published  under  your  authority 
relating  to  the  educational  legislation,  statistics,  &c.,  of  the  various  States  of  the 
Union,  I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  will  favor  me  by  transmitting  copies  in 
duplicate. 

From  the  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  the  educational 
report  of  the  colony  of  Victoria: 

It  IB  assumed  that  these  reports  are  sent  to  the  Gfovemment  of  the  United  States 
^th  a  view  to  receive  in  return  some  of  the  official  publications  of  the  General 
GoTemment  or  of  the  several  State  governments  in  relation  to  the  same  subject. 

rrom  the  secretary  of  the  Colonization  Society: 

I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  your  publications  for  the  government  of  Liberia. 

From  the  minister  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
(translation :) 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  the  Netherlands  has  addressed  my  government,  request- 
ing to  be  put  in  possession  of  a  collection,  as  complete  as  possible,  of  the  laws,  rogu- 
lations,  and  reports  concerning  public  instruction  in  foreign  countries.  •  «  • 
I  flatter  myself  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  lend  me  your  assistance,  that  I  may  be  put 
in  possession  of  the  documents  in  question,  (State,  city,  and  other  local  reports,)  as 
well  as  of  such  as  may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education. 

From  the  charg^  d'aflBaires  of  Portugal  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
(translation:) 

The  ministry  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  desiring  to  obtain  information  with  regard 
to  pablic  instruction  in  this  country,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  the  inclosed  copy 
designating  the  points  on  which  information  is  desired.* 

The  communications  of  Mr.  Jay,  minister  to  Vienna,  are  too  long  to 
qnote.  They  comprehend  three  items:  1.  The  great  interest  felt  by  the 
imperial  royal  (Austrian)  government  in  the  American  system  of  pub- 
lic instruction.  2.  The  publication  by  the  ministry  of  education  of 
semi-moathly  bulletins  of  educational  information,  and  a  proposed 
exchange  of  Austrian  documents  on  the  subject  for  those  of  this 

•  This  inquiry  is  very  comprehensive,  and  relates  to — 

1.  Publio  instruction  in  general : 

s.  QigBaization  of  public  supervision,  superintendents,  boards,  &o. 
h.  Official  reports  of  the  United  States  and  the  States  published. 

2.  Saperior  instruction: 

a.  Organization,  universities,  coUeges,  and  professional  schools,  professorships,  courses 
of  insferoetion,  degrees  conferred,  examinations,  tezt-books,  expenses;  also,  museums 
libvanea,  observatories,  &c.,  their  organization,  expenses,  &o. 

3.  Secondary  instruction: 
«.  Special,     ^ 

"ftctical,    r  Organization,  instruction,  text-books,  discipline,  appliances,  &c. 
*•  v/ias8icai|    1 
d.  KonnaL 

4.  Primary  instruction— its  organization,  graded  and  ungraded,  instruction,  disci- 
pline, statistics,  &o. 

3  K 
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country.    3.  Requesting  complete  sets  of  reports  and  text-books  for 
this  purpose. 

The  French  government  (through  the  Department  of  State)  has  also 
been  inquiring  for  observations  and  statistics  on  ^<  the  causes  of  the  mor 
tality  of  children  of  tender  age,''  in  the  course  of  which  it  comprehends 
"  the  various  modes  of  their  educatuniy  the  proportion  of  mortality  in 
the  different  States,  preventive  measures  initiated,"  &c. 

Finally,  to  illustrate  the  interesting  subjects  on  which  this  office 
occasionally  receives  communications,  and  which  would  increase  in 
number  with  greater  facilities  for  their  consideration,  the  following 
letter  is  appended,  (translation :) 

Dr.  PoggioU  to  Hon,  E,  B.  Waehbume, 

Paris,  June  21,  1870. 

Sir  :  A  Bcientific  discoyery,  which  was  presented  to  the  imperial  French  acadomiea 
of  science  and  medicine,  has,  after  a  favorahle  report,  been  practicaUy  applied  in  the 
snperior  monicipal  schools  of  Paris,  (Colbert  and  Targot,)  by  order  of  the  prefect  of 
the  Seine.  As  this  discovery  has  a  general  interest,  I  have  the  honor  to  make  this 
commnnication  to  yon  that  you  may,  if  yon  see  fit,  dsaw  the  attention  of  your 
minister  of  pnblio  instmction  to  it,  with  the  hope  that  he  may  imitate  his  French 
coUeagne,  Mr.  Dnmy,  to  whom  its  introduction  in  the  above-mentioned  schools  is 
chiefly  dne.  At  the  time  when  Mr.  Dnmy  resigned  his  position,  this  new  process  was 
abont  to  be  introdnoed  into  the  lycenm  of  the  Prince  Imperial,  with  the  view  of 
making  its  results  known  in  wider  circles. 

Your  minister  of  public  instruction  would  only  have  to  select  a  competent  physician 
to  superintend  the  introduction  of  this  discovery,  which  consists  of  nothing  but  simple 
eleetrio  gymnastics,  agreeable  to  the  child,  altogether  harmless,  and  which  can  be  intro- 
duced into  every  kind  of  school.  The  practical  results  are  the  following :  After  a 
few  days'  practice  a  general  improvement  in  the  child's  health  may  be  noticed,  if  it 
has  been  previously  feeble  and  sickly.  The  same  improvement  may  be  observed  in 
its  physical  and  mental  development.  After  some  electric  "s4dno€S,*^  (three,  on  an 
average,)  the  child  needs  but  half  the  time  for  studying  its  lessons,  and,  if  last  in  the 
elass,  it  wiU  soon  advance  to  the  first  rank. 

Such  results,  of  inoalcnlable  value  for  future  generations,  deserve  the  attention  of 
every  wise  and  intelligent  government. 

Hoping  that  you  wiU  give  this  subject  a  favorable  attention,  I  remain,  with  the  most 
profound  respect,  your  excellency's  humble  and  devoted  servant, 

POGGIOLI,  M.  D., 
Knight  of  tfte  Legion  of  Honor, 
Former  Inspector  of  the  State  Asylums  for  the  Orphans  qf  1848,  ^-c. 

Circular  issued  hy  the  director  of  the  superior  municipal  schools  of  JPbHt  to  ^parenis  of 

sch4)lars  in  those  institutions, 

Paris,  May  15,  1870. 

Sir  :  Dr.  Poggioli  has  been  authorized  by  the  government  to  introduce  his  system 
of  eleotric  therapeutics  In  the  superior  municipal  schools.  This  system  tends  to  tho 
bodily  and  mental  development  of  the  child  in  the  same  manner  as  a  wellHWganiced 
system  of  gymnastics. 

The  electro-therapeutic  treatment  of  Dr.  Poggioli,  who  has  already  made  suooeasful 
experiments  in  several  large  private  establishments,  is  not  attended  with  a&y  danger 
or  inconvenience  whatsoever. 

I  have  therefore  the  honor  to  ask  you  whether  you  wish  your  son  to  participate  in 
the  electro-gymnastic  exercises,  superintended  by  Dr.  Poggioli  in  person,  assisted  by  a 
committee  of  teachers  especially  appointed  for  this  purpose. 
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If  your  answer  is  in  the  aillnnatire,  I  would  ask  yon  to  aathorize  me  especially  to 
do  so,  by  signing  the  acoomponying  fonnnla. 

,  Director, 

Printed  slip  for  the  parent's  answer : 

I  anthoxize  yon  to  let  my  son  portioipate  in  the  electro-thenipentic  exercise  of  Dr 

Pcggioli. 

AMERICAN  EDUCATION  AS  AFFECTED  BT  OUB  RELATIONS  TO  ASIATIC 

CIVILIZATION. 

Our  nation,  itself  the  result  of  transatlantic  immigration,  developing 
a  civilization  Laving  its  own  characteristics,  laying  ond^  contribution 
all  the  types  in  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  yet  differing  from  all  tbese^ 
has  had  enough  to  do  to  maintain  its  essential  features  and  assimilate 
to  them  the  continued  tide  of  population  pouring  in  from  Europe* 
The  questions  arising  out  of  enforced  African  migration  of  a  population 
brought  hither  as  slaves,  have,  in  their  only  partially  effected  solution, 
too  nearly  sundered  the  ties  of  our  Union,  buried  too  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  flrst-bom,  and  loaded  posterity  with  too  many  millions 
of  debt  It  is  easy  now  to  see  how  the  early  and  universal  application 
of  principles  of  .education  adopted  in  portions  of  the  country,  would 
have  given  a  more  ready  and  complete  assimilation  of  all  incoming 
foreign  populations,  whether  civilized  or  pagan,  in  accordance  with 
American  ideas  and  institutions,  and  averted  the  fearfal  ordeal  through 
which  we  have  passed.  Kor  can  reflective  minds  feiil  to  feel  that  the 
immediato  and  thorough  i^pplication  of  the  principles  of  free  common 
schools  alone  can  successfully  complete  the  triumph  of  the  institutions 
of  freedom,  so  far  secured. 

Still  welcoming  a  large  European  population,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
final  solution  of  the  questions  arising  out  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves, 
we  are  in  a  most  peculiar  manner  brought  £eu»  to  £ace  with  the  over- 
whdming  populations  of  Eastern  Asia.  Our  transcontinental  railroad, 
and  connecting  Pacific  steamship  lines,  make  our  territory  one  of  the 
highways  of  the  world's  commerce  with  Eastern  Asia  and  its  islands. 
The  ubiquity,  versatility,  and  enterprise  of  American  commerce  and 
character  can  hardly  do  otherwise  than  take  the  lead  of  this  meeting 
of  the  new  with  the  old  civilizations.  The  confluence  of  new  tides  of 
popolation,  however  diverse,  in  the  past,  presents  no  parallel.  AU  our 
citizois  believe  in  the  triumph  of  American  destiny,  and  may,  from 
self-assured  habit,  regard  the  issues  presented  with  indifference,  save 
where  some  special  interest  is  directly  affected,  or  supposed  to  be,  as  are 
the  interests  of  industry  by  the  introduction  of  Chinese  laborers.* 


*  Number  of  arrivals  in  this  country  eince  1820. 


1880  to  1630,  ten  years 3 

1831  to  1840,  ten  yews 6 

1811  to  1850,  ten  yean 35 

1851  to  1860,  ten  years 41,397 

The  aggregate  of  arrivals  thns  for  is  104,906     Deducting  the  estimated  number  oi 


1861  to  1866,  eight  yean 41,214 

1869,  one  year 14,902 

1870  to  Jane  30,  six  months 7,347 
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The  qaestions  thus  raised  have  already  excited  considerable  interest 
and  investigation.  Rev.  S.  C.  Damon  writes  to  the  Sailor^s  Magazine, 
under  date  of  Honolulu,  July  22, 1870 :  '<  To-day  I  have  learned  what  I 
did  not  know  before-^CAtne^e  seamen  are  supplying  the  place  of  American 
and  European  seamen.'"  Widely  different  opinions  are  manifested.  Some- 
times passion  has  been  apparent.  Feeling  the  foreshadowings  of  these 
issues,  and  believing  that  they  should  be  met  not  passionately  or  par 
tially,  but  by  a  clear  exx>osition  of  the  facts  involved,  and  a  calm  and 
candid  consideration  of  the  same,  and  that  essential  to  this  is  the  im- 
mediate turning  of  the  thoughts  of  our  educators  in  this  direction,  I 
have  inserted  in  this  report  a  paper  by  an  able  writer,  who  has  had  special 
opportunities  for  considering  the  questions  raised  by  Chinese  immigra- 
tion and  for  apprehending  education  as  the  main  instrumentality  in 
their  solution.  My  purpose  will  be  gained  if  public  attention  is  so 
turned  to  these  inquiries  that  the  facts  bearing  upon  them  shall  be  fully 
brought  before  the  public  judgment  and  receive  its  decision. 

Can  any  American  mind  become  occupied  with  these  considerations 
without  feeling  how  much  more  fully  we  ought  to  study  oriental  civiliza- 
tion, its  domestic,  educational,  and  civil  ideas,  customs,  and  institutions; 
how  thoroughly  we  ought  to  know  these  peoples  as  they  come  to  our 
shores ;  how  wisely  we  ought  to  adjust  our  opinions,  our  laws,  institu- 
tions, and  method  of  treating  them,  that  they  may  not  bring  to  us  more 
harm  than  we  are  able  to  do  them  good ;  that  this  meeting  of  civiliza- 
tions may  be  a  steady  progression,  rather  than  a  deterioration,  of  the 
national  character! 

With  regard  to  certain  points  connected  with  the  inpouring  of  foreign 
populations  there  can  be  no  question.  Every  newcomer  to  our  soil 
should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  English  language;  otherwise,  we 
may  not  anticipate  on  their  part  an  intelligent  acquaintance  with  the 
spirit  of  American  life,  and  consequently  they  can  have  no  appreciation 
for  it  likely  to  secure  adaptation  to  its  peculiarities.  Second,  all  youth, 
of  whatever  incoming  nationality,  should  be  brought  fully  under  the 
influence  of  our  best  educational  opportunities.  Third,  these  two  con- 
siderations should  be  specially  enforced  with  reference  to  girls  and 

deaths  and  returns  to  China,  it  would  appear  that  there  are  now  less  than  100,000 
Chinamen  in  this  country.    The  rate  of  increase  for  each  of  the  last  ^our  years  is : 


In  1867 3,519 

In  1868 5,707 


In  1869 12,874 

In  1870 15,740 


The  immigration  has  been  chiefly  of  males,  but  later  immigration  has  brought  with 
it  a  noteworthy  increase  of  females.  In  the  year  ending  June  30, 1867,  there  were 
only  8  females  arrived — ^all  to  Atlantic  ports.  In  1868  the  whole  number  was  46 ;  iv 
1869  it  was  974 ;  in  1870,  1,116.  The  total  arrival  of  females  to  June  30, 1870,  2,144. 
In  regard  to  occupation,  the  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  exhibit  the  fol- 
owing  facts :  Physicians,  6 ;  carpenters,  71  f  stone-cutters,  14  ;  mechanics,  14 ;  bakers, 
3 ;  barbers,  7 ;  tailors,  male,  16 ;  female,  11 ;  cooks,  male,  42 ;  farmers,  733 ;  interpret- 
ers, 4 ;  laborers,  12,782 ;  merchants,  43 ;  peddlers,  2 ;  sailors,  8 ;  occupation  not  stated, 
11 ;  without  occupation,  1,973. 
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women  comiDg  with  the  orientals^  that  the  terrible  featares  of  female 
degradation  among  them  may  not  be  repeated  on  our  shores. 

Educators  will  not  fail  to  observe  the  great  effect  that  the  constant 
return  of  so  many  thousands  to  China,  after  having  obtained  some 
knowledge  of  and  adaptation  to  American  life,  must  have  on  the  in- 
ternal struggles  in  that  empire.* 

•The  foUowiDg,  from  a  communication  of  Dr.  Scudder,  in  "The  Occident"  of  San 
Fraociaco,  -viU  indicate  that  even  American  teachers  can  learn  something  from  oriental 
ideas.  He  says  the  author  of  a  celebrated  grammatical  treatlBe  in  the  Tamil  langnage, 
in  one  part  of  his  elaborate  work,  gave  his  views  of  a  model  teach^.  As  a  contrast^ 
lie  first  gave  the  characteristics  of  a  bad  teacher,  as  in  capacity,  meanness,  envy,  the 
substitution  of  the  false  for  the  trne,  and  the  habit  of  blustering.    He  goes  on : 

'^  1.  A  bad  teacher  is  like  an  earthen  pot.  When  he  was  educated  his  instructor  put 
science  after  science  into  him,  in  a  regular  order,  as  one  might  put  a  number  of  diiferent 
colored  marbles,  one  after  another,  in  a  certain  order,  into  a  jug.  Being  nofw  filled  up, 
he  b^^ins  to  teach  others,  but  the  marbles  do  not  come  out  oecording  tothe  anoBge- 
ment  in  which  they  weut  in.  They  tumble  out  helter-skelter.  He  teaches  without 
definite  plan;  confusedly.  His  instructions  are  like  the  indiscriminate  issue  of  the 
marbles  carelessly  shaken  out  of  an  earthen  pot. 

"2.  He  is  like  a  Palmyra  tree,  which  is  crowded  with  sharp-edged  incisive  leaves. 
They  who,  as  pn;pil8,  try  to  get  fruit  from  him,  out  themselves  fbr  their  pains.  Some 
fruits  which  reach  the  ground,  as  wind-falls,  may  be  picked  up.  The  mm  has  too  much 
edge  to  become  a  good  teacher. 

'^  3.  He  is  like  a  crooked  palm  standing  in  a  garden.  It  ought  to  dispense  its  shade 
and  yield  its  fruit  within  the  garden  to  which  it  belongs,  but,  Instead  of  that,  it  crooks 
its  tnmk  over  the  waU,  and  gives  its  fhiit  to  those  who  pass  by ;  so  the  bod  teacher, 
inattentive  to  his  own  pnpils,  displays  his  learning  to  gaping  strangers." 

The  good  teacher,  on  the  other  hand,  is  described  as  possessing  "  good  blood,  kindness, 
piety,  loftiness  of  character,  erudition,  capacities  to  impart,  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature."    He  goes  on  with  figures  again : 

"  1.  The  good  teacher  must  resemble  the  earth  in  four  pariicnlars.  The  terrestrial 
globe  is  vasl  and  of  bulk  unknown.  So  must  his  lore  be.  The  earth  is  strong,  shrinks 
from  no  weight,  and  carries  its  burdens  buoyantly.  So  must  he  be.  The  earth  is 
patient ;  whether  birds  peck  it,  or  moles  bore  it,  or  the  hoe  smite  it^  or  the  plow  tear  it, 
it  beareth  alL  So  must  he  indure  the  diversified  provocations  which  his  pupils  may 
bring  to  bear  upon  him.  The  earth  is  fertile,  and  yields  to  the  tiller  according  to  his 
work.  So  must  he  yield  in  exact  proportion  to  the  capacity  and  extractive  energies  of 
his  scholaiB. 

**  2.  The  good  teacher  should  resemble  a  mountain  in  four  partioalan.  It  abounds 
in  various  products:  Gems  in  its  crevices,  gold  in  its  veins,  grain-fields. on  its  slopes, 
forests  on  its  summit,  cascades  over  its  precipices.  Even  so  let  the  teacher's  literary 
accomplishments  be  exhibited  in  a  rich  variety.  The  mountain  never  runs  away,  but 
stands  unalterably  firm.  Let  there  be  an  analogous  stability  in  his  learning.  The 
mountain  is  visible  from  afiur,  and  is  stiU  beautiful  when  its  ^ape  melts  to  a  blue  out- 
line on  the  sky.  So  let  his  fair  fame  be.  When  the  plains  are  consumed  by  drought, 
the  mountain,  musical  with  running  streams,  comes  to  their  help,  and  gives  although 
it  receives  nothing  back.  Let  the  teacher  manifest  a  like  spirit  of  gratuitous  im. 
partation. 

"3.  The  good  teacher  is  like  the  beam  of  a  balance  in  two  respects :  It  banishes  doubt 
by  defining  to  the  eyes  the  exact  weight  of  any  substance.  The  tear.her  must  weigh 
all  the  subjects  which  he  handles,  show  to  learners  the  precise  nature  of  each,  expel 
doubt,  and  introduce  certainty.    Two  scale-pans  are  hung  to  the  beam,  and  it  is  the 
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EDUCATION  AND  LABOR. 


Agitations  of  the  public  mind  ia  reference  to  questions  of  labor  render 
the  relation  of  education  to  the  results  of  industry  of  special  present 
interest.  A  tendency  to  hostility  between  capital  and  labor  has  been 
apparent.  Can  either  afford  to  suffer  the  evils  likely  to  arise  firom  an 
attempt  to  adjust  the  differences  by  an  appeal  to  force f  Yet  some  form 
of  violent  action  can  hardly  be  avoided  if  prejudice  and  ignorance  are 
too  prevalent  on  either  side.  The  parties  in  interest  are  put  on  an 
equality  of  citizenship  by  the  very  nature  of  our  institutions.  There 
are  no  great  lines  of  caste  any  longer  acknowledged;  getting  ca^tal 
exclusively  ou  one  side  and  poverty  on  the  other;  or  education  on  one 
side  and  ignorance  on  the  other.  If  such  an  order  of  facts  should  occur, 
it  must  be  brought  about  by  the  efforts  of  individuals  or  classes.  Shall 
such  endeavors  be  made,  or  the  opportunity  for  them  offered?  The 
answer  depends  upon  the  ability  of  the  parties  interested  to  appreciate 
the  situation  and  meet  its  difficulties  by  ways  and  means  in  accordance 
with  reason  and  conscience. 

There  is  offered  here  in  America  the  fairest  field  for  the  successful 
solution  of  every  irritating  question  arising  between  capital  and  labor, 
without  conflict,  without  harm  to  either,  without  a  digtorbance  of  the 
great  harmonies  necessary  to  the  highest  national  prosperity.  But 
reason  cannot  exercise  its  sway  without  knowledge,  nor  knowledge  be 
possessed  without  the  means  of  its  acquisition.  Capital  and  labor  must 
be  both  able  and  wiUing  to  see  and  consider  each  others'  interests. 
Make  all  of  either  class  able  to  read,  able  to  discriminate  correctly  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  render  intelligence  and  virtue  supreme  in  decid- 
ing their  questions  of  individual  interest,  lift  them  up,  so  that  the  hor- 
izon of  each  will  embrace  the  interests  of  all,  and  the  folly  and  wicked- 
ness of  an  appeal  to  force  or  firaud  on  either  hand  will  be  too  apparent 
to  invite  the  attempt.  They  would  then  see  how  much  they  have  in 
common,  how  closely  and  inseparably  they  are  yoked  together.  Educa- 
tion in  its  large  sense,  the  development  of  all  the  powers  of  man  for  the 
best  uses,  offers  for  each  interest  the  grand  instrument  for  the  solution 
of  its  difficulties. 

With  this  belief,  strengthened  by  the  conviction  that  no  question  could 
be  more  thoroughly  national  or  pertinent,  I  have  addressed  a  series  of 
inquiries,  first, to  observers;  second,  to  workingmen;  third, to  employers, 
calling  for  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  the  relation  of  education  to  the 
productiveness  of  labor.  The  necessity  of  the  inquiry  is  strongly  en- 
forced by  the  flat  denial  on  the  one  hand  that  education  adds  to  the  pro- 

fanction  of  the  beam  to  be  Jast  between  them  and  declare  for  the  dish  that  is  heaviest 
without  fear  or  favor.    Lot  there  be  a  similar  impartiality. 

"  4.  The  good  teacher  should  be  like  a  flower.  Let  him  imitate  the  gentle  motions 
of  its  soft  petals.  When  he  teaches,  h{^  utterance  should  be  like  the  fragrance,  and 
his  facial  expression  like  the  sweet-fiMed  bloom  of  a  morning  flower.  Then,  as  tho 
flower,  he  will  be  vhe  indispensable  ornament  of  every  festive  occasion.'' 
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dactiveness  of  industry;  while,  on  the  other,  the  effort  to  place  this 
matter  beyond  controversy  is  ridiculed  as  raising  questions  already  long 
since  universally  answered  in  the  aflarmative.* 

Three  thousand  copies  of  these  inquiries  were  prepared,  intended  to 
offer  the  opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  in  regard  to  the  points 
raised,  which  were  sent  to  every  class  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
Only  an  attempt  to  open  the  investigation  is  made  in  this  report.  An 
xiccompanying  paper  is  presented  upon  the  general  subject  of  education 
and  labor,  written  by  one  specially  interested  in  the  question. 

The  first  question  of  the  series  related  to  the  q>portunity  of  the  per- 
son interrogated  to  judge  correctly,  so  as  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
remaining  questions ;  being  as  to  whether  he  had  employed  any  number 
of  laborers,  how  many,  and  in  what  kind  of  labor,  and  where ;  with 
-appropriate  variations  when  addressed  to  workingmen  and  observers. 

The  other  questions  were  as  fbllows: 

2.  Have  yon  observed  a  difference  in  skUl,  aptiinde,  or  amonnt  of  work  execnted  by 
penons  yon  have  employedi  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education,  and  inde- 
pendent of  their  natnnd  abUities  f 

3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  mdiments  of  an 
«dncationy  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as  laborers, 
skiUed  or  nnskiUed,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write ; 
and,  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill,  &c.,  tend  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  their  services,  and,  consequently,  their  wages  f 

5.  What  jQorease  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  eduoation— a  knowledge 

*  An  editorial  in  The  State  Journal,  published  at  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  Kovem- 
lier  3;  1870,  is  of  the  latter  character,  in  which,  under  the  caption  ''An  Official  Dog- 
berry," the  writer  says : 

"  The  sagacious  Dogberry  observes, '  To  be  a  well-fikvored  man  is  the  gift  of  fortune ; 
•but  to  read  and  write  comes  by  nature.'"  Applying  this  to  the  case  in  question,  he 
4ays :  **  The  Commissioner  (of  Education)  questions  the  soundness  of  the  observation,  and 
is  making  elaborate  efforts  to  disprove  the  propositions  it  suggests.  Not  disposed  to 
tnuft  the  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning,  he  has,  with  great  care,  prepared  and  sent 
•out  several  series  of  questions  to  'employers,  to  intelligent  workingmen,  and  to  impar- 
tial observers.'"  Then,  quoting  the  series  of  questions  in  terms  of  ridicule,  and  sng- 
^resting  that  others  be  added,  suoh  as  '*  Which  can  man  do  without  best,  fire  or  water  f '' 
-*<  Which  is  the  most  useful  animal,  the  horse  or  the  ox  f  "  and  that  the  whole  be  referred 
to  the  "MackerelviUe  Debating  Society,''  he  says  that  Pennsylvania  and  other  States, 
•acting ''  on  the  conviction  that  education  is  good  for  the  citizen  and  for  the  Common- 
woalUi,  ^ave  established  and  maintained  schools  during  a  fnU  century,"  &o.  "  The 
terriUe  query  is  now  raised  as  to  whether  this  labor,  the  expenditure  of  money,  public 
aod  private,  has  been  for  good  or  for  evil  f  Christian  societies,  even  charohes,  are  in- 
volved. Have  they  been  doing  the  work  of  the  evil  onef  Have  they  been  pursuing  a 
^onbtfol  policy,  not  knowing  whether  men  should  be  made  better  or  worse,  for  time 
•iind  for  eternity,  thereby  f  " 

On  the  other  hand,  many  men  display  a  decided  opposition  to  the  education  of  some 
forms  of  labor.  For  instance:  W.  R.  Butler,  esq.,  planter,  of  Murfireesboro,  Tennes- 
see, would  "prefer  the  uneducated,  sprightly  negro  on  the  farm."  B.  J.  TrumbuU, 
esq.,  planter,  of  Skipwith's  Landing,  Mississippi,  thinks  that  "  among  negroes  there 
seems  to  be  no  advantage  in  education,  as,  thus  fiEu*,  it  has  been  generally  used."  B.  I. 
esq.,  planter,  of  Sparta,  Georgia,  observed  tliat  "  a  limited  education,  in  most 
ishurtfuL 
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>of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  bis  occnpatioD,  sach  as  a  good  practical  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c.— give  the  laborer  in  the 
power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  wages  f 

5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisition  of  knowledge  increase  the  capacity  of  the 
worMngman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  improvements  in 
implements  or  machinery ;  and,  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventiTe  skill  add  to  his 
Xx>wer  of  producing  wealth  f 

6.  Would  you  generally  prefer  or  not  a  person  who  has  been  trained  in  the  common 
school  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed  over  one  who  has  not 
enjoyed  that  advantage  f 

7.  Whom  would  you,  as  an  employer,  choose  fbr  positions  of  trust,  such  as  foremen  or 
superintendents,  persons  unable  to  road  and  write,  or  those  having  the  rudiments  of 
education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  education,  all  other  things,  such  as  skill, 
strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equal  f 

8.  Whac  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and  social  habits 
of  persons  who  have  been  in  your  employ  f  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses,  or 
with  better  surroundings  f  Are  they  more  or  less  idle  and -dissipated  than  the  untaught 
classes  f  How  will  they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and  social  influ- 
ence among  their  fellows  f 

ANSWERS. 

By  Sinclair  Tousey,  esq.,  New  York  City,  who  had  employed  farm 
laborers,  clerks,  porters,  and  similar  help  for  more  than  thirty  years : 

3.  Difficult  questions.  The  difference,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  from  20  to  40  per  cent 
in  favor  of  the  rudiments. 

4.  This  would  depend  upon  the  labor  he  had  to  perform.  J£  merely  muscular  was  all 
expected,  these  qualifications  would  add  but  a  small  extra  value  to  his  labor,  but  if 
they  were  required,  a  large  per  cent,  of  difference  would  be  in  favor  of  the  man  having 
the  qualifications,  though  in  any  case  the  increase  of  wages  would  depend  greatly  on 
the  laws  of  demand  and  supply  for  work  and  worker. 

5.  Tes ;  but  the  amount  of  increase  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  things  pro- 
duced, by  the  improvements  and  the  extent  of  the  want  of  such  things.  The  more 
universal  the  want,  the  greater  the  per  cent,  of  advantage  in  favor  of  intelligently 
educated  laborers. 

C.  Yes,  by  all  means.    Untrained  brains  are  but  poor  instruments  in  guiding  un- 
trained muscles. 
8.  Such  men  are  always  looked  up  to  by  their  more  uneducated  fellows. 

By  General  Samnel  Thomas,  Zanesville,  Ohio,  who  has  employed  500^ 
common  and  skilled  laborers,  snch  as  were  needed  to  produce  merchant- 
able iron  from  the  ore  and  the  coal  in  the  mines : 

2.  A  marked  difference,  and  easily  observed  by  visitors. 

'J.  None  of  our  officers  doubt  the  superiority  of  men  who  can  read  and  write,  for 
common  labor,  over  those  who  can't.  Men  who  have  some  education  require  less- 
supervision.  The  saving  to  employers  in  this  way  alone  amounts  to  faSiy  10  per  cent* 
Employers  suffer  constantly  from  ignorant  employes  doing  their  work  poorly,  and 
doing  less  of  it  for  the  same  wages.    This  amounts  to  fully  10  per  cent.  more. 

4.  A  knowledge  of  chemistry,  geology,  working  of  mines,  and,  in  fact,  aU  the  phys- 
ical sciences,  would  add  to  the  efficiency  of  all  laborers  in  our  employ.  Not  that  i 
expect  all  to  advance  to  the  higher  departments,  but  that,  with  their  common  school 
education,  they  should  have  some  knowledge  of  the  sciences  I  have  named.  In  many 
ways  men  with  such  advantages  could  produce  more  in  twenty-four  hours  with  no* 
more  labor,  and,  as  a  consequence,  command  higher  wages. 

5.  All  the  labor-saving  improvements  are  the  result  of  education  awakening  tho^ 
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laind  to  struggle  for  somefhing  to  saTo  macli  and  throw  the  labor  ujion  machines  of 
iron  and  wood,  so  fax  a«  I  have  observed  in  our  works.  The  ignorant  man  imitates 
Bome  one  else,  and,  if  he  is  watched,  continues  to  do  so  day  by  day ;  and  by  these 
means  earns  his  living,  bnt  he  is  a  great  tax  upon  capital.  We  pay  20  per  cent,  more 
wages  to  a  skilled  laborer  in  our  employ,  with  an  education  that  makes  him  worth  it 
to  ns,  over  an  nnedncated  man  stmggling  to  fill  the  same  kind  of  place,  but  ijot  worth 
lomnoh. 

6.  I  shonld  much  prefer  a  man  with  some  education ;  the  more  the  better. 

7.  I  would  not  employ  as  a  saperintendent  or  foreman  a  man  who  conld  not  read  and 
write ;  all  other  things  being  equal,  consider  a  man  better  and  better  qualified  for  supor- 
vision  of  labor  as  his  education  increases. 

8»  The  man  with  scmie  education  or  some  mental  training  shows  his  superiority  over 
the  ignocant  man  at  home,  and  by  his  social  and  moral  influence,  to  a  greater  degree 
than  in  the  shop  <«  at  labor.  He  is  more  moral,  less  disposed  to  be  vicious,  more  in- 
dustrioQS,  and,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses,  have  better  surroundings,  and  seem  to 
be  happier  men  in  every  way. 

By  Mr.  John  W.  Browning,  bricklayer,  president  of  his  trades  nnion 
and  secretary  of  the  National  Labor  Union,  New  York  City;  his  general 
statement  is  intended  to  answer  several  of  the  questions: 

I  have  not  vnfirequently  worked  with  members  of  my  trade  who  have  labored  years 
at  the  Imainess,  and  yet  tiiey  are  ignorant  of  the  simplest  though  very  important  ma- 
terials in  the  building  line.  For  instance,  anchors  are  fastened  to  every  fourth  or  fifth 
beam,  and  must  be,  or  shonld  be,  weU  secured  in  the  waU,  by  which  means  there  is  a 
bond  between  the  two  walk,  or  four  waUs,  as  the  case  may  be;  the  walls  are  strength- 
ened, the  building  is  firmer,  and  less  liable  to  settle,  llie  men  I  aUude  to  build  around 
and  over  these  aawhors,  wondering  what  they  are  there  for  and  paying  no 'regard  to 
security.  Sueh  mechanics  are  half  their  time  imemployed,  and  they  attribute  it  to 
naid  luck,  or  something  of  that  kind ;  bnt  they  do  not  seem  to  take  heed  and  get  on, 
and  they  become  discouraged.  Bnt  it  is  not  so  with  the  mechanic  who  understands  the 
theoiy  of  lus  business,  or  who  has  studied  sufficient  to  discipline  his  mind.  He  under- 
stands or  win  understand  that  the  anchor  must  be  set  snug  in  the  waU.  He  knows 
why  a  fire-place  is  built  on  the  outside  ora  gable;  he  knows  what  a  keystone  is  for. 
In  shorty  he  knows  the  uses  of  the  materials  and  the  designs  of  the  specifications,  and 
he  is  able  to  earn  his  wages,  and  in  many  cases  superior  wages,  besides  enjoying  steady 
employment  during  ^ej>uilding  season.  The  latter  class  of  our  trade  are  the  students 
of  our  bosiness ;  they  lighten  their  labors  and  the  labor  of  others  by  new  inventions. 
A  year  ago  1,000  brick  a  day  was  considered  a  fair  day's  work.  It  is  the  basis  of  esti- 
mate at  ttie  present  time,  and  yet  an  ordinary  bricklayer  can  lay  from  1^500  to  2,000, 
i|bile  I  have  known  men  to  lay  3,000  a  day  on  a  twelve-inch  walL  I  think  any  one 
who  has  adapted  any  means  to  discipUne  the  mind,  either  by  studying  at  school  or  else- 
whsfe,  is  preferred  to  one  who  never  gave  himself  to  reasoning. 

7.  It  depends  on  the  business  to  be  transacted.  In  my  business  a  foreman,  superin- 
tendent, overseer,  or  Journeyman  cannot  know  too  much,  and  those  who  are  trusted  with 
the  plans  are  skilled  and  as  inteUigent  as  can  be  had. 

a.  I  find  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  the  daily  papers  soon  becomo  woU  in- 
fotmed.  They  take  an  interest  in  passing  events.  This  brings  respect  and  then  self- 
esteem,  pride,  and  all  that ;  they  are  more  industrious ;  they  can  account  for  change. 
By  the  experience  of  the  past  they  Judge  the  ibture ;  they  are  better  providers,  live  as 
wen  as  their  means  wiU  aUow ;  they  are  always  trying  to  better  their  condition,  and 
they  have  an  influenee  among  their  associates.  I  am  in  favor  of  free  day  schools  for 
children,  tree  night  schools  for  apprentices,  free  Hbraries  and  better  rooms  for  aU  who 
wish  to  avail  tli^mselves  of  their  benefits,  believing  that  it  will  add  to  the  industry  of 
the  nation,  elevate  society,  and  make  us  morally  and  religiously  a  better  pooplo  and 
better  citizens. 
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A.  J.  Mundella,  esq.,  member  of  the  British  Parliament  for  Sheffield, 
England,  who  had  employed  a  large  number,  as  many  as  three  or  four 
thousand  at  a  time,  in  the  middle  counties  of  England,  as  knitters, 
weavers,  finishers,  and  machinists : 

m 

2.  I  would  say  that  an  educated  man  invariably  acquires  a  knowledge  of  his  work 
with  greater  facility,  and  executes  it  with  less  cost  of  supervision,  than  an  uneducated 
man. 

3.  The  mere  rudiments  I  do  not  rank  very  high.  If  a  man  can  barely  read  and  write 
he  has  not  attained  to  much.  To  read  and  vriite  fluently  is  a  great  advantage  in  con- 
ducting the  ordinary  affairs  of  life.  Evidence  has  been  given  before  the  British  Par- 
liament  from  my  own  district  showing  that  some  grave  mistakes  in  chemical  processes, 
such  as  bleaching,  dyeing,  &o.,  are  constantly  oconrring  through  the  ignorance  of  tho 
workmen  not  having  the  ability  to  read  writing.  I  have  often  witnessed  natural 
I>owers  in  a  person  entirely  uneducated,  which  would  have  been  turned  to  the  benefit 
of  himself  and  his  employer  if  he  had  only  received  a  thorough  elementary  education. 
I  have  recently  seen  in  Massachusetts,Engliahmen  whose  wages  their  employers  would 
have  doubled,  by  willingly  appointing  them  overseers,  if  they  had  only  been  educated 
sufficiently  to  keep  accounts. 

I  think  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  how  mnoh  education  would  increase  the  value  of 
their  services.  If  the  labor  is  merely  mechanical,  such  as  tending  a  machine  tiiat  is 
making  so  many  revolutions  per  minute,  it  reqoixes  little  education  to  perform  it;  but 
if  the  labor  is  something  where  the  whole  manipulation  depends  apon  the  inteUigenco 
of  the  workman,  it  is  a  very  different  thing.  The  division  of  labor  in  England  is  so 
minute  that  the  artisan  who  begins  and  oontinnes  the  same  work  for  years  beoomos  a 
mere  machine  himself. 

The  value  of  education,  both  to  the  workman  and  employer,  is  something  that  it  is 
exceedingly  diffiuult  to  estimate.  The  educated  man  wiU  better  understand  the  influ- 
ence of  those  economical  laws  upon  which  his  art  depends  than  the  uneducated;  and 
my  observation  leads  me  to  the  condnsion  that  many  of  the  strikes  among  workmen 
are  the  consequence  of  gross  ignorance  on  their  part,  and  that  almost  invariably  tho 
outrages  and  intimidation  resulting  from  strikes  are  the  acts  of  ignorant  men. 

The  more  flagrant  cases  of  violence  and  intimidation  in  England  have  been  in  con- 
nection with  those  trades  unions  where  the  education  of  the  workman  has  been  grossly 
neglected. 

4.  I  believe  that  technical  education  is  of  great  importance ;  that  the  anooesa  of 
Switzerland  and  Germany  in  manufactures,  and  their  superiority  over  others  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  has  been  owing  to  the  exceUent  elementary  education  which  they 
have  given  to  their  work-people,  to  which  has  been  sujieradded,  with  great  advantage, 
a  large  amount  of  scieutiflc  and  technical  education.  ^ 

Art-training  in  England  has  had  a  marvelous  effect  in  improving  the  designs  for 
every  description  of  manufacture  where  taste  is  required,  and  consequently  in  increas- 
ing the  demand  in  foreign  countries  for  such  manufactures.  For  example,  the  result 
is  seen  in  the  better  styles  of  carpets,  laces,  dress-goods,  crockery  ware,  furniture,  orna- 
mental iron-work,  and  in  every  description  where  decorative  art  is  of  value.  I  think 
the  great  want  in  this  country  is  such  education.  I  have  known  instances  where  a 
youth  who  has  received  art-training  has  been  able  at  twenty  years  of  nge  to  earn  more 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  working  force  of  his  father's  family.  There  is  one  case  among 
my  own  workmen  where  such  a  lad  is  getting  very  high  wages,  and  the  effect  is  that 
the  whole  household  is  elevated. 

5.  The  greater  the  improvements  in  machinery  the  more  intelligence  is  required  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  who  manipulate  them.  It  has  been  found  in  England  that 
for  working  the  improved  agricultural  machines  a  higher  class  of  inteUigence  and  skiU 
is  required  to  manage  them  than  the  old  peasantry  jkossess.  An  intelligent  workman 
win  always  produce  a  larger  amount  of  work  from  a  clever  machine  than  an  ignorant 
man  can,  and  wiU  keep  his  machine  in  better  working  condition. 
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6.  I  would,  certaiiily.  In  all  classes  of  labor  with  which  I  am  acquainted  a  person 
receiving  the  education  which  is  open  to  him  in  the  common  schools  of  America  would 
be  infinitely  preferable,  in  all  respects,  to  a  workman  whose  early  education  had  been 
entirely  neglected. 

7.  Certainly,  I  should  prefer  those  who  have  had  the  very  best  education  for  such  sit- 
uations. In  my  opinion,  a  youth  cannot  be  too  highly  educated  for  business  purposes. 
I  believe  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  the  old  and  common  error  that  a  boy 
may  be  made  above  his  business  by  education. 

&  My  experience  of  workmen,  on  the  average,  is  that  the  better  a  man  is  educated 
and  the  greater  the  intellectual  resources  he  possesses,  the  less  is  he  disposed  to  sensual 
indulgence  and  the  less  inclined  to  any  kind  of  intemperance  and  excess.  Those  trades 
most  characterized  by  intemperance  in  England  are  those  wherein  the  workmen  em- 
ployed have  the  least  education.  I  have  employed  in  various  departments  of  my  own 
business  intelligent  workmen  earning  lower  wages  than  ^orant  men  employed  in 
coarser  branches  of  the  business ;  and  the  intelligent  man  educates  his  children,  lives 
in  a  comfortable  house,  and  has  much  refinement  and  many  pleasant  surroundings, 
whereas  the  ignorant  man,  with  higher  wages  in* some  other  departments  of  labor,  is 
more  addicted  to  intemperance,  his  wife  and  children  are  worse  clad  and  worse  cared 
for,  and  hia  home  in  all  respects  less  comfortable.  Perhaps  the  best  illustration  of  this 
would  be  the  contrast  between  a  clerk  earning  £80  a  year,  who  is  a  gentleman  in  edu- 
cation, tastes,  and  surroundings,  and  an  ignorant  laborer  earning  the  same  sum.  In 
England  intelligent  workmen  are  generally  the  men  who  are  distinguished  for  economy 
and  thrift.  They  take  the  lead  in  all  usefod  associations ;  they  are  the  managers  of 
the  mechanics'  institutions,  the  teachers  in  the  Sunday  schools,  and  the  founders  of 
cooperative  societies. 

In  my  experience  in  courts  of  conciliation  I  have  always  found  the  intelligent  work- 
man more  open  to  conviction,  less  trammeled  by  class  prejudices,  more  independent, 
and  poasesaing  more  individuality  than  his  ftllows.  The  ignorant  workman,  on  tho 
c4Hitrary,  is  much  less  qualified  to  sit  on  the  boards  of  arbitration. 

Mr.  W.  J.  McGarthy,  working  miner  and  engineer,  of  St  Glair,  Penn- ' 
8yl vania,  writes  as  follows : 

I  was  bom  in  this  county.  Ever  since  I  came  to  yean  of  understanding,  I  have  taken 
notice  of  the  foreign  emigrants,  of  whom  we  have  a  goodly  number  here.  I  have  found 
the  ignorant  and  uneducated  the  poorest  of  them  all.  I  have  had  occasion  several 
times  to  travel  through  the  coal  region,  I  found  the  uneducated  living  with  their 
Csmiliea  in  mud-hovels  and  shanties,  while  the  educated  preferred  living  in  towns, 
where  their  children  would  have  all  the  advantages  of  civilization  and  education. 
Were  it  not  that  this  mountainous  country  is  so  healthy,  the  mortality  among  tho 
former  would  be  very  great,  for  the  manner  in  which  the  poor  ignorant  creatures  man- 
age to  live  without  entailing  disease  is  miraculous.  Dissipation  is  also  very  great 
among  the  uneducated,  more  so  than  among  those  who  are  educated;  and  it  would  be 
stiU  greater  were  they  to  have  the  means  to  purchase  liquor.  I  have  often  heard  poor, 
ignocBnt  men  say,  "  Were  I  as  rich  as  so  and  so,  wouldn't  I  sport  it  f '  Men  sometimes 
get  rich  by  chance,  and,  if  they  have  not  at  least  the  rudiments  of  education,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  become  dissipated.  I  also  observe  more  brutality  among  those  who  cannot 
read  or  write  than  those  who  can,  and  also  more  debauchery,  crime,  and  tendency  to 
eviL 

Having  in  charge  the  machinery  of  a  large  coal-breaker  at  one  time,  I  observed  that 
the  boys  that  never  went  to  school,  and  could  not  read  or  write,  were  more  nuschievous 
and  would  oftener  try  to  damage  the  machinery  by  putting  spikes  or  pieces  of  iron  in 
the  eog-wbeels  than  the  boys  who  had  been  at  school,  and  received  even  a  slight  edu- 
cation. These  are  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  an  educated  working-man  is  so  much 
enperior  to  the  uneducated.  Education  is  needed  for  tho  welfare  of  any  nation,  for 
without  it  we  would  become  barbarous. 
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Cyrus  Mendenhall,  president  of  the  Kenton  Iron  Company,  Newport, 
Kentucky,  says : 

I  rejoice  that  the  official  attention  of  the  General  Crovemmeut  is  being  turned  to  tlio 
Bulject  of  your  inquiries,  and  cannot  but  hope  that  sooner  or  later  it  will  result  in 
some  practical  benefit  to  the  country.  The  want  of  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  in 
science  of  their  business,  for  the  managers  of  the  different  departments  of  tho  manu- 
facture of  iron,  say  in  mensuration,  geometry,  the  mechanical  powers,  hydraulics, 
hydrostatics,  chemistry,  d^c,  has  been  severely  felt  by  proprietors.  The  want  of  com- 
petent men  in  such  positions  often,  I  believe,  makes  the  difference  to  owners  between 
success  and  failure. 

In  illustration  or  justification  of  my  replies  to  your  Nos.  3,  4,  and  5, 1  will  take  the 
liberty  of  giving  you  an  instance  or  two  coming  under  my  own  observation.  An  en- 
gineer at  our  blast  furnace  near  Wheeling — a  man  who  had  previously  been  intrusted 
with  important  machinery,  and  run  an  engine  successfully  when  all  was  right,  a  tem- 
perate and  well-meaning  man,  but  without  education,  except  to  read  and  write  and 
make  the  simplest  arithmetical  calculations — was  directed  to  place  a  hand  force-pnmp 
at  the  river  and  have  water  driven  up  to  the  tanks  located  60  feet  above  the  river  level ; 
a  half  day,  with  two  assistants,  was  spent  fixing  the  pump  on  the  river  bank  40  feet 
above  the  water,  with  a  soft  hose  from  the  pump  to  the  water,  and  another  from  the 
pump  to  the  tanks.  He  did  not  know  why  he  was  unsuccessful  in  getting  the  water 
into  the  tanks.  It  was  difficult  at  that  time  (owing  to  the  war)  to  replace  him  with  a 
better  man,  and  he  was  left  in  charge  of  the  machinery  when  the  furnace  went  into 
blast.  The  macliinery  was  vertical,  the  steam  standing  above  the  blast  cylinder,  the 
whole  extending  in  a  line  some  27  feet  above  the  foundation.  *  Considerable  vibration 
at  the  top  was  found  to  result  from  the  movements  of  the  machine  when  put  to  the 
necessary  speed.  Instead  of  remedying  this  by  guys  from  the  top  to  the  strong  sur- 
rounding walls,  during  a  fortnight's  absence  of  the  superintendent,  the  engineer  ap- 
plied one  timber  brace,  setting  the  top  over  the  whole,  or  little  more  than  the  whole, 
amount  of  the  vibration,  thus  forcing  it  out  of  line  and  causing  such  injury  to  tho 
inside  of  the  cylinders,  from  cutting  of  the  metallic  piston  heads,  that  the  blast  cyl- 
inder (and  I  think  the  steam  cylinder  also)  required  to  be  taken  out  and  sent  to  tho 
manufacturer,  a  hundred  mUes  distant,  and  the  whole  put  in  repair,  at  a  cost  of  $2,000. 
This,  with  the  damage  arising  fiN>m  stoppage,  was  more  than  sufficient  to  have  paid  the 
wages  of  a  first-class  man,  instructed  in  the  ''  science  *'  of  his  business,  for  two  years. 
That  man  is  still  employed  in  the  same  position  at  a  blast  furnace  on  the  Ohio  Kiver 
above  us. 

Now  for  another  kind  of  a  man.  In  a  part  of  the  country,  when  the  service  of  a 
railroad  engineer  was  very  difficult  to  procure  as  well  as  very  expensive,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  construct  two  or  three  curves  to  a  definite  radius  in  a  short  railroad  extending 
fh>m  the  ooal  mine  to  the  main  line  of  railroad,  an  employ^,  who  knew  nothing  of  en- 
gineering, but  had  mastered  the  first  six  books  of  Euclid,  by  an  evening's  study  and 
application  of  the  geometrical  principles  involved,  discovered  the  very  rule  and  method 
used  by  the  best  engineers,  and  next  day,  with  the  aid  of  a  transit,  locate<l  the  curves 
with  correctness  and  dispatch.  How  much  was  such  a  man  worth  above  an  ordinary 
handf 

I^Ir.  S.  P.  Cammings,  of  Boston^  Massachnsetts,  secretary  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Grand  Lodge  of  the  Order  of  St  Crispin,  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  International  Labor  Union,  and  of  the  State 
labor  party,  says : 

2.  The  difference  is  very  marked,  indeed.  Educated  labor  is  by  far  the  most  skillful 
and  faithful.  Value  of  skilled  labor  over  unskiUed,  both  as  to  productiveness  and 
compensation,  fully  20  per  cent. 

3.  A  knowledge  of  the  subjects  would  increase  production  and  wages  fully  20  per 
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cent,  over  the  present,  inasmuch  as  the  effect  would  be  to  stimulate  laborers  to  produce 
better  articles,  and  consequently  increase  their  means  of  enjoyment. 

4.  It  does.  It  is  difficult  to  determine.  I  should  say  20  per  cent,  as  the  result  of  my 
observations  in  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  this  State. 

5.  Most  certainly  he  would,  by  intelligent  employers. 

6.  I  have  a  large  personal  acquaintance  among  manufacturers,  and  they  uniformly  * 
agree  that  their  foremen's  money  value  depends  largely  on  the  education  they  possess. 
To  this  rule  there  are  some  exceptions,  of  course. 

7.  Inventive  culture,  as  a  rule,  increases  the  self-respect  and  improves  vastly  the 
social  habits  of  workingmen. 

Educated  workingmen  live  in  better  houses,  have  better  surroundings,  and  in  all 
respects  superior  to  those  whose  education  is  limited  and  defective.  They  are  less  idle 
and  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes.  As  regards  economy,  morality,  and  social 
influence,  educated  laborers  are  preeminent  among  their  fellows.  I  may  add  one  gen- 
eral observation,  that  while  I  was  foreman  of  a  shoe  factory,  employing  forty  hands, 
I  always  got  better  work,  had  less  trouble,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  paid  better  wages  to 
the  more  intelligent  workmen.  The  more  ignorant  hands  were  continually  giving  me 
trouble,  either  by  slighting  their  work,  or  failing  to  appear  in  a  fit  condition  to  work 
after  pay-day.  They  were,  many  of  them,  coarse,  vulgar,  drank  liquor,  grumbled,  and 
were  in  all  respects  disagreeable. 

I  am  so  well  satisfied  of  the  inestimable  value  of  education  to  the  laborer  that  I 
would  make  it  compulsory.  No  man  should  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  arena  of  life 
until  he  has  at  least  a  decent  English  education.  A  class  of  uneducated  laborers  in 
a  community  or  State  is  an  ever-present  element  of  danger  and  ii\]ury,  not  only  to 
labor  but  to  the  State  itself;  therefore,  sir,  I  am  much  pleased  to  see  that  you  are  col- 
lecting statistics  for  the  information  of  the  Government  and  x>eople  on  the  subject. 

My  observation  has  been,  and  my  opinion  is,  that  .educated  labor  is  the  best  paid  ; 
that  the  several  habits,  style  of  living,  general  character  for  thrift  and  enterprise  of  ouz 
educated  laborers,  are  so  clear  as  to  admit  of  no  question.  I  cannot  particularize  on 
the  sabject ;  I  can  only  give  general  results.  Had  I  more  time  now,  I  would  like  to 
add  some  observations  on  what  I  regard  as  defective  in  our  present  system  of  education . 
Visiting,  as  I  do,  the  different  parts  of  the  State,  I  observe  from  necessity  the  habits  of 
workingmen,  and  will  at  some  future  time,  if  you  desire,  give  my  experience  more 
infulL 

Mr.  A.  E.  Johnson,  workingman  in  shoe  shop,  of  Haverhill,  Massa- 
chasetts,  says : 

Theze  are  many  instances  in  this  city  of  first-class  workmen  who  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  they  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  They  may  be  good  at  their  particular 
part,  but  not  so  quick  to  learn  any  new  part. 

Miss  Martha  Walbridge,  of  Stoneham,  Massachusetts,  head  of  the 
Daughters  pf  St.  Crispin,  (trades  union,)  says: 

2^  I  unhesitatingly  reply  in  the  affirmative  to  the  first  question.  As  to  how  much  such 
additional  skiU  would  increase  the  productiveness  of  their  service;  &<c.,  I  would  state 
it  certiinly  as  much  as  20  per  cent. 

3.  The  ratio  is  certainly  great,  and  I  am  so  sanguine  on  this  subject  that  I  would 
state  the  increase  of  abOity  would  give  the  laborer  dotiibk  the  power.  As  to  what 
knowledge  would  be  most  practicable,  I  would  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  bookkeeping 
and  algebra,  natural  and  iiiteUectual  philosophy,  and  my  observation  teaches  me  these 
sciences  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  the  laborer. 

4L  Most  emphatically  it  does.  For  who  so  stupid  that  will  not  exercise  the  little  wit 
he  may  have  to  economize  his  physical  strength.  How  much  this  inventive  skill  adds 
I  feel  incompetent  to  Judge. 

5.  Certainly,  unless  the  employer  be  a  thief  or  rascal. 
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6.  Rarely  have  I  known  an  illiterate  person  employed  as  foreman,  and  when  tncb 
cases  have  come  nnder  my  observationi  the  persons  thus  employed  have  never  been 
able  to  retain  such  position,  on  account  of  their  incomi>etency. 

7.  Mental  culture  has  a  salutary  effect  on  the  habits  of  working  people.  It  has  a 
direct  tendency  to  morality  and  refinement.  It  assuredly  develops  itself  in  a  desire 
and  healthy  effort  to  secure  for  themselves  and  families  better  homes  and  intellectual 
enjoyments.  A  sense  once  attained  of  the  true  dignity  of  man  and  woman  hood  ia 
seldom,  if  ever,  lost  sight  of,  but  retained  and  fostered  as  the  poor  man's  one  only 
priceless  Jewel,  and  this  sense  and  noble  desire  make  him  an  honest  and  respected 
citizen. 

Expecting  modifications  of  the  common  school  system,  which  have 
been  suggested  as  corollaries  to  the  answers  to  these  questions,  I  may 
add  a  few  words. 

First,  as  respects  the  ordinary  whole-day  system,  Mr.  Edward  Atkin- 
son, of  the  firm  of  Loring  &  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  gives 
an  account  of  the  very  great  success  of  a  half-time  school  for  the  diil- 
dren  of  the  Indian  Orchard  Mills,  established  by,  and  connected  with  the 
school  system  of,  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  In  this  school  half  the 
children  work  six  hours  in  the  morning,  and  attend  school  three  hours 
in  the  afternoon,  and  the  other  half  go  to  school  three  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  work  six  hours,  partly  in  the  morning  and  partly  in  the  after- 
noon. Under  this  arrangement  Mr.  Atkinson  is  of  opinion  that  the  chil- 
dren "work  better  and  learn  more  in  each  hour  than  those  who  work  or 
attend  school  full  time,"  and  says  that  the  opportunity  attracts  the  best 
families  to  th6  mill,  so  that  the  proprietors  have  "philanthropy  without 
alms-giving  or  charity,  combined  with  better  profits.''  Some  very  re- 
markable specimens  of  chirography  by  children,  originally  of  very  small 
acquirements,  who  have  attended  this  half-time  school  for  six  and  twelve 
months,  accompany  Mr.  Atkinson's  letter. 

Edward  Winslow,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  the  general  agent  of  the 
Industrial  Aid  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Pauperism,  suggests,  in 
reference  "  to  practical  education  in  this  country  jpart  pa^su  with  theore- 
tical, that  we  are  greatly  deficient  in  this  respect  as-  compared  with  all 
other  civilized  nations,  for  we  have  but  few  technical  or  trade  schools, 
and  those  few  are  designed  for  a  higher  class  than  that  which  our  society 
hopes  to  reach.  *  *  The  school  at  Kensington,  established  by  Prince 
Albert,  has  been  of  infinite  value  to  England  not  only  iu  cultivating  the 
taste  and  skill  of  her  artisans }  for  the  export  of  manufacttbred  articles 
traceable  to  that  school  amounts  to  £70,000,"  (or  $350,000.)  "  A  few 
years  ago  (1863)  only  3,000  students  were  instructed  in  the  art  and  tech- 
nical schools  of  Paris ;  in  1867  there  were  12,000 ;  and  in  1869  there 
were  350  sohoohJ^  After  some  observations  on  the  superiority  of  the 
educated  workmen  in  the  ease  with  which  he  learns  his  trade,  the  im- 
provements in  machinery  and  manipulation  that  he  can  make,  and  the 
rapidity  and  perfection  of  his  work,  Mr.  Winslow  goes  on  to  say : 

The  greatest  benefit  to  be  conferred  upon  onr  coon  try  ia  to  make  mechanical  and 
industrial  pursuits  more  respectable,  and  to  educate  and  train  the  young  for  these  pur- 
suits. Our  systems  of  instruction  are  now  altogether  inteUectuali  and  eyen  this  only 
goes  for  enough  to  giye  the  pupils  a  distaste  for  manual  occupations. 
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He  also  suggests  the  importance  of  retaining,  as  part  of  the  system  of 
public  education,  <<  moral  cnltnie  and  religions  instmction,"  which  '<  need 
not  be  sectarian ;"  and  he  closes  his  letter  by  saying  that  <<  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  prosperity  are  found,"  by  the  society  he  represents,  ^^to  be 
want  of  both  moral  and  mental  training  in  the  individuals  that  come 
under  their  care." 

Professor  J.  W.  Bums,  secretary  of  the  American  Artisans'  College 
of  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  writes  respecting  <<  the  practicability  and 
utility  of  mechanical  and  artistic  instruction  in  common  schools."  He 
believes  that  '^to  make  work  of  the  hands  and  the  mind  combined  a 
leading  feature  is  absolutely  necessary  to  render  education  an  efficient 
means  of  mental  development  and  culture.  As  a  vast  part  of  the 
community  depend  upon  productive  occupations  for  means  of  subsist- 
ence^ instruction  of  children  should  have  for  its  chief  object  the  devel- 
opment of  the  faculties  which  most  facilitate  mechanical  effort."  In  all 
the  schools  he  has  been  connected  with  he  finds  ^'  that  the  most  intract- 
able boys  may  be  induced  to  work,  and,  when  the  labor  is  not  continued 
long  enough  to  fatigue,  will  go  to  it  with  pleasure."  '^  Betting  t3rpe  is 
one  of  t^e  best  exercises  in  orthography  in  which  a  learner  can  engage." 
By  the  ^^pantagraphic  system  of  instruction,  children  from  five  to  ten 
win  learn  the  rudiments  of  language  and  sciences  pleasantly  and  rap- 
idly; and  if  a  fiur  portion  of  their  time  from  ten  to  twenty  be  given  to 
useful  work  they  may  be  taught  mechanic  arts  thoroughly,"  &c.  ^^  Much 
of  the  expense  of  edaoation  may  be  paid  by  the  work  of  the  pupils." 

In  support  of  these  opinions  he  mentions  various  interesting  items 
reapecting  the  attendants  of  the  American  Artisans'  College.  He  be- 
lieves both  intellectual  and  moral  culture  may  be  stimulated  by  awards 
of  honors,  decorations,  degrees,  &c.,  for  proficiency,  good  conduct,  &c., 
to  afl  students  in  school  who  seriously  endeavor  to  improve. 

In  tbe  article  upon  '<  The  relations  of  education  and  labor,"  which  I  have 
had  prepared  as  »i  introduction  to  the  responses  from  employers,  work- 
ing-men, and  observers  to  the  series  of  questions  sent  out  from  this  Bu- 
reau, bearing  upon  this  subject,  will  be  found  a  condensed  summary  of 
the  special  schools  established  and  supported  by  the  different  European 
governments  for  the  training  of  their  citizens  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
industries  of  life.  A  glance  at  what  is  done  in  this  direction  by  the 
Ktfle  kingdom  of  Wiirtemberg,  with  its  population  of  less  than  two  mill- 
ions, or  by  the  republic  of  Switzerland,  with  its  twenty  industrial 
schools  for  girls,  is  sufficiently  suggestive  of  our  own  deficiencies. 

The  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  British  workmen  who  were  sent 
by  the  London  Society  of  Arts  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867  are  full 
of  into^est,  more  especially  in  view  of  the  great  effect  that  was  produced 
by  them  upon  the  English  manufacturers,  who  were  then  made  first 
aware  of  the  danger  they  were  in  of  losing  their  boasted  supremacy,  from 
their  lack  of  trained  laborers,  and  who  have  gone  to  work  witli  their 
usual  energy  to  remedy  the  fault,  by  establishing  training  schools  in  the 
arts  and  industries,  the  good  effects  of  which  are  already  visible. 
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In  the  extracts  from  a  report  to  the  Massachusetts  legislataro,  the 
statement  that  ^Hhere  is  no  remedy  for  the  wrong  of  depriving  children 
of  a  proper  edncation,"  and  the  assertion  that  the  public-school  system 
of  Few  England,  so  well  adapted  to  a  former  state  of  society,  fails  to 
meet  the  demands  of  our  modern  civilization,  contain  both  the  rationale 
of  free  public  education  by  the  State,  and  the  indictment  of  the  thinkers 
of  to-day  against  the  present  system. 

The  remarks  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Social  Science  Association,  with  which  this  introductory  article  closes, 
would  seem  to  sustain  this  indictment,  and  at  least  challenge  attention. 
In  the  answers  returned  by  the  employers,  workingmen,  and  observ- 
ers to  the  circular  questions  sent  out  by  the  Bureau  in  reference  to 
the  effect  of  education  upon  industry,  as  to  its  giving  increase  of  com- 
pensation, and  in  its  general  effect  upon  the  condition  and  value  of  the 
laborer  as  a  citizen,  from  the  mere  rudiments  of  knowledge  up  to  the 
higher  technical  culture,  many  interesting  facts  were  elicited,  some 
curious  discrepances  and  differences  of  opinion  appear,  and  now  and 
then  the  underlying  problems  of  political  economy,  the  complex  relations 
between  capital  and  labor  are  here  suggested  and  there  thrown  into 
sharp  antagonism. 

These  answers  come  from  every  section  of  the  country  and  from  those 
engaged  in  various  industries ;  and  in  the  kind  of  industry  there  is  found 
a  reason  for  the  difference  in  the  estimate  of  the  value  of  book-learning, 
the  builder  of  complex  machines  seeing  far  more  worth  in  the  higher 
education  of  the  laborer  than  the  superintendent  of  the  Kansas  Bailroad, 
who  finds  the  possession  of  a  certain  innate  XH>wer  over  men,  by  his  fore- 
man, of  higher  value  than  the  best  education.  In  the  replies  of  em- 
ployers, from  those  requiring  great  mechanical  skill  to  those  dealing 
with  plantation  hands,  save  a  few  who  exclude  the  colored  laborer  fix>m 
the  application  of  the  rule,  the  common  testimony  is,  that  ability  to  read 
and  write  adds  to  the  value  of  the  workman  and  to  his  pay ;  the  more  ready 
comprehension  of  directions,  the  less  supervision  required,  and  the  am- 
bition of  the  educated  man  to  rise  to  do  better,  being  the  chief  reasons 
adduced.  The  rate  of  increase  of  wages  runs  from  10  to  100  per  cent.^ 
averaging  in  ordinary  cases  from  20  to  25  per  cent. 

In  replying  to  the  question  as  to  whether  increased  knowledge,  such  as 
practical  knowledge  of  the  sciences  underlying  his  occupation,  would 
add  to  his  wealth-producing  power  and  to  his  wages,  there  is  a  remark- 
able unanimity,  though  the  replies  of  the  employers  show  inferentially 
how  rarely  such  knowledge  is  found  among  their  employes.  The  effect 
would  be  to  lift  the  man  at  once  up  into  another  and  far  better  paid 
class ;  the  increase  of  wages  being  doubled  and  trebled  over  that  of  the 
untaught  laborer. 

In  replying  to  the  question  as  to  the  increase  of  knowledge  creating  in- 
ventive ability  in  the  laborer,  the  problem  becomes  more  complex,  as  is 
evident  from  the  limitations  expressed  by  the  answers ;  but  the  fact  re- 
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mains  that,  of  necessity,  increased  knowledge  avails  here  in  a  marked 
degree ;  only,  to  be  successful,  the  inventor  needs  not  only  knowledge 
but  will  and  creative  ability. 

One  employer  finds  the  capacity  to  do  mischief  by  strikes,  &c.,  in- 
creased by  training. 

The  replies  of  the  workmen  to  the  same  series  of  questions  are  of  far 
more  interest  than  those  of  the  employers,  because  presenting  the  sub- 
ject in  a  greater  variety  of  views. 

The  illnstrations  used  by  the  answering  workmen  are  nearly  always 
remarkably  apt  and  clear,  not  involved,  but  distinct  and  sharp,  and  gen- 
erally drawn,  of  course,  from  the  avocations  they  pursue. 

As  to  education  giving  increased  skill  and  aptitude,  the  testimony  of 
the  workmen  is  that  it  does  almost  universally;  one  remarking  that  in 
the  business  of  iron  molding,  where  generally  it  is  least  supposed  to  be 
of  eoDaegnence,  this  result  is  to  be  most  observed. 

As  to  an  ability  to  read  and  write  conducing  to  increased  ^<  fidelity  " 
and  <<skil],^  also  to  increase  of  wages,  opinions  vary,  though  most 
agree  that  it  would  increase  them  from  10  to  20  per  cent.  One  great 
value  of  so  much  knowledge  is,  that  those  able  to  read  the  fEiots 
for  themselves  are  not  apt  to  be  so  unreasonable  in  their  demands 
nor  to  engage  in  strikes;  but,  knowing  the  markets,  know  that  increase 
of  wages  at  a  given  time  is  impossible.  One  writes  that  ^'  How  cheap 
wffl  you  workf'  not "  How  much  do  you  know  F  is  the  question  asked 
by  oerUun  employers,  and  his  opinion  is  that  knowledge  has  little  to 
do  with  wages.  Yet  the  same  authority,  in  replying  to  the  next  question, 
'^  As  to  how  much  more  knowledge  will  increase  wages,''  bears  full  testi- 
mony to  the  value  of  an  acquaintance  with  arithmetic  to  miners,  the  class 
of  whom  he  speaks.  So  it  seems  that  in  this  labor  to  simply  read  and  write 
isnot  enough ;  and  his  answer,  seemingly  undervaluing  thiaknowledge,  is 
bat  a  strong  plea  for  more  education.  Most  treat  fidelity,  faithfulness, 
honesty,  as  a  matter  independent  of  mere  knowledge  of  the  rudiments 
of  education;  as  moral  qualities  which  are  possessed  in  as  high  a  degree 
by  some  who  know  nothing  of  the  rudiments  of  education  as  by  those 
who  do.  One  argues  against  education  increasing  the  ^^  fidelity''  of  the 
laborer,  because  education  enables  him  to  appreciate  the  wrongs  Inflicted 
hy  capital  upon  labor,  and  therefore  will  not  be  likely  to  increase  his 
"  fideHty"  to  those  whom  he  considers  Ms  oppressors. 

To  the  query  as  to  the  effect  and  value  of  still  higher  education,  a 
biowledge  of  the  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  the  answers  are 
^ery  varied,  and  treat  upon  nearly  all  the  related  questions  in  the  con- 
test between  capital  and  labor.  One  replies  that  it  would  enable  a 
mechanic  to  take  his  own  contract  and  receive  all  the  profit  coming 
^rom  his  labor;  in  other  words,  though  the  writer  does  not  say  it,  ii 
^odd  transfer  him  from  the  rank  of  those  who  labor  for  wages  to  that 
of  the  employer.  Another  thinks  it  would  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
employer  but  not  of  the  laborer. 
4  E 
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"  Mr.  Sampson  likes  his  coolies  because  they  are  docile  and  cheap — ^not 
because  they  can  read  and  write.'' 

Another  finds  a  drawback  in  that  a  youth  with  this  education,  fitted 
to  make  him  a  superior  workman,  thinks  it  menial  to  learn  a  trade;  this 
idea  is  expressed  in  different  forms  by  several. 

Another  states  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  material  in  which 
an  iron-molder  works,  for  instance,  would  enable  him  to  produce  the 
same  results  with  one-third  less  labor;  but  would  not  necessarily  in- 
crease his  wages.  A  distinction  is  drawn  by  several  between  the  addi- 
tional wealth-producing  power  and  the  increased  wages  of  the  laborer. 

In  answer  as  to  whether  the  increase  of  inventive  skill  keeps  pace 
with  increase  of  general  education,  one  states  that  during  the  past  four 
years  the  production  of  a  given  number  of  mechanics  has  at  least  doubled 
from  the  improvement  in  tools.  Another  says,  '^  It  is  well  known  that 
all  labor-saving  machinery  is  the  product  of  the  brain  of  the  educated 
laborer ;  but  for  forty  years  it  has  resulted  in  neither  less  hours  for  labor 
nor  less  physical  labor  to  the  laborer.  The  educated  laborer  of  to-day 
works  as  hard  and  as  many  hours  as  the  laborer  forty  years  ago— the 
*  labor-saving'  being  money  only  to  those  who  labor  nof  AU  the  re- 
plies admit  the  value  of  education  to  any  one  with  inventive  faculties, 
though  not  conceding  the  whole  credit  to  the  fact  of  education  alone. 

As  to  educated  persons  being  preferred  for  superintendents,  foremen, 
&c.,  most  of  the  replies  concur  that  they  are,  but  assertions  are  made  of 
cases  to  the  contrary.  Some  employers  select  men  of  brute  force  to 
dominate  over  their  laborers,  but  the  emphatic  bitterness  with  which 
these  facts  are  stated  would  seem  to  show  that  they  are  exceptional. 

As  to  the  effect  of  education  and  culture  upon  the  position  and  influ- 
ence of  the  laborer,  the  testimony  is  confirmatory  of  its  value ;  one  be- 
lieves that  the  large  proportion  of  criminals  are  children  of  ignorant 
parents;  another  points  to  the  fact  that  but  one  in  ten  of  the  convicts 
of  New  York  State  is  from  the  mechanic  and  laboring  classes ;  another 
finds  great  advance  in  the  condition  of  the  laborer  through  the  spread  of 
education,  and  looks  to  the  reducing  of  the  hours  of  labor  to  the  lowest 
possible  amount  as  the  only  hope  for  increased  refinement  of  that  class ; 
another  considers  this  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  ^^  the  great  question 
of  the  day;"  another  would  have  every  child  compelled  to  go  to  school 
till  the  age  of  sixteen  years — a  portion  of  each  year  at  least;  another 
admits  the  great  power  of  education  in  elevating  the  class  of  workmen 
in  all  respects,  but  says  <^  all  is  lost  in  the  knowledge  that  a  conupt 
government  legislates  entirely  for  capital  and  nothing  for  honest  labor." 

From  the  observers  these  questions  draw  forth  very  different  replies 
firom  those  given  by  the  actual  employers  and  laborers,  not  in  regard  to 
any  of  the  technical  questions,  as  to  the  general  improvement  produced 
by  education,  but  in  the  reflections  induced  and  by  their  deductions 
from  the  facte. 

The  question  of  the  kind  of  education  to  be  given  is  earnestly  dis- 
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cossed,  and  the  omissions  which  they  charge  to  the  common  school  and 
high  school  system  are  forcibly  delineated.  The  absolute  need  of  tech- 
nical schools,  of  famishing  education  closely  related  to  the  industries  of 
all  persons  who  must  work,  is  strongly  presented ;  while  the  philosophy 
of  tho  advantages  of  education  to  the  laborer  is  clearly  stated  by  an- 
other observer :  Ist.  In  the  independence  it  creates.  2d.  In  the  with- 
drawal from  a  lower  to  a  higher  sphere  of  labor,  and  in  thus  diminish* 
ing  the  number  of  the  mere  laborers  and  so  increasing  their  wages, 
wherein  lie  some  of  the  secrets  of  the  worth  of  education. 

But  not  mere  knowledge  of  rudiments,  not  facility  in  mere  exercise, 
but  in  the  progress  of  technic  art-,  and  in  the  habit  of  right  thinking 
and  conscientious  conduct,  is  the  hope  and  progress  of  the  American 
workman. 

From  the  testimony  thus  given  by  various  classes,  from  all  sections, 
and  among  many  industries,  it  is  clear  that  the  worth  of  a  common 
school  education  to  the  common  laboring  man  is  universally  conceded, 
with  the  single  exception  of  those  speaking  of  colored  laborers;  that 
his  valae  to  the  community  at  large  is  positively  increased  and  his 
power  as  a  producer,  of  adding  to  the  common  stock  of  wealth,  is  mate- 
riaUy  enhanced  by  the  education  given  him  as  a  child  in  the  common 
school.  The  increase  of  wages  he  will  receive  on  account  of  his  knowl- 
edge is  put  at  various  figures,  averaging  near  25  per  cent.  That  this  in- 
crease of  value  arises,  1st,  firom  the  fact  of  his  being  more  readily  in- 
structed in  the  duties  of  his  work ;  2d,  that  he  needs  less  supervision ; 
3d,  that  he  does  his  work  to  better  advantage  and  therefore  produces 
more  in  a  given  time ;  4th,  that  he  is  less  liable  to  join  in  unreasonable 
and  nnseasonable  strikes ;  5th,  is  more  industrious ;  6th,  less  dissipa- 
ted ;  and,  lastly,  is  less  liable  to  become  an  expense  to  the  commonwealth 
through  poverty  or  crime. 

That  this  (which  is  true  of  the  commonest  laboring  man  who  knows 
little  more  than  to  read  and  write,  but  who,  knowing  this,  possesses  a 
marked  superiority  over  his  fellows,  who  are  ignorant  of  these  simple 
rudiments  and  means  of  acquiring  knowledge)  also  holds  true  in  regard 
to  additional  acquirements,  is  likewise  fully  shown. 

That  a  knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  underlie  the  occupation  gives 
greatly  increased  value  to  their  possessor  as  a  laborer  is  agreed  on  all 
hands— no  answer  so  far  excepts  even  the  colored  laborer.  It  does  this, 
1st,  by  enabling  him  to  avoid  dangers,  in  mining,  for  instance,  to  which 
ignorant  men  are  exposed ;  2d,  by  enabling  him  to  detect  and  remedy 
difficolties,  which  else  would  cause  expense  or  delay;  3d,  by  enabling 
him  to  discover  shorter  and  simpler  methods  of  work,  thereby  increas- 
ing his  powers  of  production ;  4th,  by  stimulating  his  qualities  of  con. 
trivance  so  that  he  adjusts  and  modifies  the  tools  or  machines  which  he 
uses,  and  becomes  eventually  an  inventor  of  simpler  and  better  ma- 
chines, thus  increasing  the  wealth-producing  power  not  only  of  himself, 
but  of  his  fellow  liiborers.     In  this  direction  it  is  estimated  that  his 
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value  is  increased  100  i)er  cent.,  while  in  certain  exceptional  cases  the 
gain  is  incalculable.  Bat  after  admitting  all  these  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  increased  value  of  the  laborer  who  possesses  this  higher  educa- 
tion, it  is  clear,  from  the  evidence  of  all,  that  the  chief  value  and  great- 
est advantage  of  such  increased  knowledge  arise  from  the  fact  that  it 
advances  the  weU-being  of  its  possessor.  By  virtue  of  increased  educa- 
tion he  commands  higher  wages  for  his  services,  and  also  adds  largely 
to  the  common  production. 

Looking  merely  at  its  economic  value,  these  answers  go  to  prove 
that  the  community  receives  an  ample  return  for  whatever  of  money  it 
invests  in  the  education  of  its  citizens.  Since  this  is  demonstrated,  it 
adds  force  to  the  arguments  now  being  urged  for  technical  education, 
for  special  training  in  the  several  industrial  fields ;  for,  if  the  teaching 
of  the  simple  rudiments  and  general  instruction  give  so  rich  a  return 
to  the  State,  how  much  greater  and  more  certain  results  may  be  relied 
upon  from  special  training  for  special  labor.  This  question,  which  has 
been  so  ftdly  tested  by  the  technical  schools  of  the  European  govern- 
ments, is  attracting  attention  here,  and  we  are  not  surprised  that  dis- 
satisfaction is  openly  expressed  that  the  high  schools  furnish  no  oppor- 
tunity for  training  in  the  praetioal  industries  of  life. 

The  argument,  as  stated  here,  rests  on  an  entirely  different  basis  from 
that  presented  by  the  professional  man — ^mortified  that  his  country  pos- 
sesses no  schools  for  professional  training  equal  to  those  of  Borope. 

This  is  the  plea  of  the  citizen  who  finds  in  the  higher  branches  of  the 
public  schools  an  utter  failure  to  give  that  training  which  fits  for 
varied  practical  occupations.  The  point  iswell  taken,  and  merits  con- 
sideration. It  is  a  plea  for  artisan,  art,  industrial,  and  scientific  schools 
as  a  part  of  the  common  school  system — ^a  plea  based  upon  the  economic 
value  to  the  state  of  such  training  to  its  citizens. 

The  questions  of  the  hours  of  labor,  of  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labor^  of  the  importation  of  cheap  Chinese  labor,  of  the  alleged  dis- 
crimination in  legislation  in  favor  of  capital  and  against  labor,  all  come 
up  in  varied  forms  and  show  an  activity  of  thought  among  the  working- 
men  which  will  require  to  be  met  by  intelligent  argument  if  we  would 
avoid  in  this  country  that  impending  conflict  between  the  producing  and 
capitalist  classes,  to  avert  which  is  occupying  the  thought  of  the  ablest 
minds  of  the  Old  World, 

These  questions  cannot  be  ignored,  and  the  only  safe  solution  of  prob- 
lems so  complex  and  so  vital  lies  in  the  general  dissemination  of  educa- 
tion among  all  citizens  of  the  state,  so  that  the  capitalist  shall  be  taught 
as  well  as  the  laborer,  (and  in  this  country  the  classes  and  terms  are  con- 
tinually interchangeable,  the  laborer  becoming  capitalist,  and  often,  by 
sudden  reverse  of  fortune,  the  capitalist  becoming  laborer,)  and  that  all 
shall  come  to  see  that  there  is  no  necessary  antagonism  between  these 
fellow- workers,  for  the  interests  of  the  laborer  rest  everywhere  upon 
capital,  which  is  nothing  but  the  sum  of  surplus  labor,  and  that  capital 
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is  Titally  interested  in  the  improvement^  intelligence,  and  prosperity  of 
the  laborer. 

To  short-sighted  graspmg  capitalists  and  ignorant  laborers  this  often 
seems  the  reverse  of  the  tmith,  bnt  the  repetitions  of  lustory  again  and 
again  demonstrate  its  nnohangeable  verity.  As  labor  emancipates  and 
owns  itself,  health  and  prosperity  come  to  the  nation ;  as  it  is  enslaved 
and  owned,  the  capitalists  becoming  stronger  and  the  laborer  weaker, 
Inxory  increases  and  the  semblance  of  prosperity  deceives  the  nation ; 
but  this  false  semblance  of  strength  meets  with  sudden  catastrophe,  as 
yesterday  with  the  slave  system  of  America,  to-day  with  the  hollow  pre- 
tension of  imperial  France. 

It  is  this  danger,  inherent  to  labor  which  can  be  controlled  in  mass, 
which  arouses  the  instinctive  hostility  of  free  laborers  to  importations 
of  Chinese  contract  labor.  It  is  dear  from  the  answers  drawn  out  by 
these  simple  educational  questions  that  all  classes  are  interested  in  edu- 
cation, and  that  the  subject  includes  many  topics  and  is  linked  with  all 
political  and  economic  problems. 

This  report  goes  to  press  while  the  answers  and  opinions  coming  in 
from  all  quarters  of  the  country  are  increasing  in  interest.  My  hope  is 
that  they  will  continue  to  come  until  every  inquiry  sent  out  has  been 
answered. 

Then,  should  it  be  possible,  I  expect  to  use  all  the  material  in  hand 
in  treating  this  and  the  related  questions  towards  which  so  many  of  the 
answecs  have  so  naturally  directed  attention. 

The  speoial  need  of  this  will  be  most  felt  by  those  who  know  best  the 
strong  but  exceptional  convictions  prevailing  in  many  minds,  that  it  is 
icyurious  and  dangerous  to  give  colored  laborers  a  rudimentary  eduea^ 
tion  as  noted  above. 

However  faulty  or  blind  any  of  these  opinions  may  be  in  oar  judg- 
ment, it  becomes  us,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the  interests  at  stake,  to 
bring  the  whole  subject  under  the  most  wide  and  correct  observation 
and  examination,  both  as  regards  facts  and  opinions,  that  truth  may 
have  a  fair  chance  at  every  honest  mind,  and  correct  ideas  of  what  edu- 
<sUion  is  and  of  what  its  benefits  are  to  all  races  and  classes  may  be 
imiversally  disseminated. 

COSMOPOLITAN,  HALF-TIME,  AND  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Th^  combination  of  people  speaking  various  foreign  languages,  in  San 
Prancisco  and  Sacramento,  has  led  to  the  establishment  of  schools  known 
as  cosmopolitan,  in  which  the  necessity  for  learning  these  languages  is 
measurably  met.  All  our  cities  have  men  and  women,  so  pressed  with 
Hie  labors  necessary  for  their  support  that  they  have  no  time  save  the 
evening  for  self-improvement.  Many  of  these  persons  have  had  no 
previous  opportunity  even  for  rudimentary  education.  Not  a  few  of 
those  who  attend  these  schools  are  willing  to  make  any  effort  for  self- 
improvement.     Sometimes  the  father  and  son,  or  the  mother  and 
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daughter,  occupy  the  same  desk.  In  Jersey  City  the  attendance  of 
the  girls  was  better  than  that  of  the  boys.  In  the  girls'  school  one-sixtk 
of  the  average  attendance  were  never  absent.  One  of  the  girls,  who 
was  obliged  to  walk  a  distance  of  more  than  two  miles,  was  never  absent. 
In  Providence  many  attend  these  evening  schools,  going  directly  from 
their  work  in  the  mUls,  or  other  places,  without  waiting  for  their  supi)er, 
and  making  greater  progress  in  five  months  than  others  attending  the 
regular  schools  in  a  year.  "  A  young  factory  girl,  Miss  Eliza  A.  Boyle," 
says  the  Providence  report,  "  has  in  this  way,  in  four  years,  acquired  an 
education  equal  to  that  of  the  graduates  of  the  high  schools.''  One 
young  man,  a  mechanic,  is  mentioned,  who  is  studying  with  a  view  to 
enter  college.  He  commenced  arithmetic  the  previous  year,  finished  it 
last  year,  and  made  considerable  progress  in  English  and  Latin  gram- 
mar and  algebra.  Ajiother  is  reported  as  "  working  diligently  at  his 
trade,  that  of  a  belt-maker,  improving  his  leisure  hours  by  study,  and 
attending  evening  schools  with  persistent  regularity."  In  three  years 
he  finished  a  preparatory  course  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  mathematics,  and 
entered  Brown  University. 

In  the  evening  schools  in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  43  of  the  opera- 
tives who  made  their  mark  upon  the  "  pay-rolls"  in  November,  wrote 
their  names  at  the  February  payment  following.  St.  Louis  affords 
opportunity  for  special  instruction  in  German  in  evening  schools. 

Half-time  schools  or  partial-time  schools,  so  common  in  European 
cities,  have  been  attempted  in  this  country  only  to  a  limited  degree. 
They  have  been  conducted  on  various  plans,  and  are  intended  to  accom- 
modate children  who  are  compelled  to  labor  for  the  support  of  them- 
selves or  their  parents.  The  effort  is  made  to  give  the  children  a  fair 
compensation  for  whatever  services  they  render.  They  are  a  part  of 
the  day  at  work  and  a  part  at  school,  the  hours  at  school  proving  a  genu- 
ine rest,  the  interest  being  so  great  that  there  is  no  truancy^  and  the 
owners  of  the  mills  reporting  that  where  there  was  lost  time  before 
these  schools  were  opened  there  is  now  none. 

As  showing  the  extent  to  which  efforts  are  made  by  a  modification  of 
the  regular  school  system,  and  by  the  establishment  of  schools  of  a 
peculiar  character  to  accommodate  the  laboring  and  depressed  classes 
in  Europe,  I  introduce  the  following  extract  from  the  reports  of  her 
Majesty's  diplomatic  and  consular  agents  abroad,  respecting  the  condi- 
tion of  the  industrial  classes  in  foreign  countries  in  1870 : 

GOVERNMENT  INSTITUTIONS  AFFECTING  THE  INDUSTRIAL  CLASSES  IN  FRANCE. 

Crkhea, — ^M.  Marbean,  to  whom  the  establishment  of  this  institution  is  dne,  opened 
the  first  at  Paris  in  1844,  and,  invoking  the  Divine  protection,  called  it  crdcA^,  or 
manger.  Children  in  arms  are  received  from  half  past  five  in  the  morning  to  half  past 
eight  in  the  evening,  for  20  centimes  (2d.)  a  day,  or  30  centimes  (3(2.)  for  two  children 
of  the  same  parent.  The  mother  brings  her  child  every  morning  on  going  to  work, 
returns  to  snckle  it  daring  meal  time,  and  can  porsne  her  calUng  withont  anxiety  for 
its  welfare.    There  are  at  present  seventeen  crkhes  at  Pariar  on  Sundays  and  hoU- 
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days  they  are  closed.    They  form  the  link  between  the  eociet^s  de  chariU  nuiienieUe  and 
the  9alle8  d'asilc, 

SaJles  tTasile, — An  institntlon  for  the  education  of  children  of  both  sexes  from  two 
to  seven  years  of  age.  They  are  very  generally  gratis,  bnt  in  places  where  there  is  a 
small  expense  attached  to  admission  children  whose  parents  are  nnable  to  bear  it  are 
leceiTed  gratis.  They  are  frequented  by  a  great  number  of  children  whose  parents 
willingly  afford  the  small  outlay  required,  which  varies  according  to  the  resources 
of  the  commune.  The  lessons  do  not  last  more  than  fifteen  minutes  at  a  time,  and  are 
varied  by  bodily  exercise.  In  1867  there  were  in  the  department  of  the  Seine  167 
9alU$  tPa»ile,  giving  instruction  to  25,424  children.  The  city  of  Paris,  where  they  are 
all  gratis,  paid  £39,510  for  their  support,  and  by  rural  conmiunes,  £805.  The  total 
number  of  children  in  the  aoZ/es  d^aaile  throughout  France  was  432,141  in  1866. 

£calea  primaires. — ^The  next  step  in  the  life  of  a  child  belonging  to  the  industrial 
classes  is  bis  admission  into  an  ioole  primaire.  At  the  crkhe  he  was  simply  taken 
care  o£  At  the  $alle  tPasile  his  tender  years  did  not  admit  of  his  being  much  taught. 
At  the  ioole  primairt  he  receives  moral  and  religious  training,  and  is  instructed  in 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetiO|  the  elements  of  Frenchi  and  the  knowledge  of 
weights  and  measures.  These  form  the  usual  course,  but  the  physical  sciences,  history, 
geography,  mathematics,  and  surveying  may  be  studied  in  addition,  and  even  draw- 
ing,  foreign  languages,  bookkeepiug  and  geometry. 

The  instruction  is  given  gratis  throughout  the  country  to  children  whose  parents  ar% 
Dot  able  to  pay ;  in  Paris,  gratis  to  every  one. 

The  principal  laws  regulating  the  iooU  prifnaireB  are  those  of  the  15th  of  March, 
l^Oy  and  the  10th  of  April,  1867.  The  latter  extends  and  makes  proper  provision  fot 
the  education  of  girls,  which  had  before  been  rather  neglected. 

In  1866  1,732,412  boys  and  1,578,290  girls  attended  these  schools.  Of  the  population 
of  France,  of  38,067,094  souls,  397,062  are  children  between  seven  and  thirteen  years  oi 
age. 

The  law  of  1850  also  provides  for  the  establishment  of  schools  for  adults  over  eight- 
een years  of  age,  and  apprentices  over  twelve.  The  latter  are  open  in  the  evening 
fiom  7  to  9,  after  the  apprentices  have  finished  the  labor  which  they  owe  to  their 
employers. 

TEACHING  GEEMAN. 

In  close  connection  with  this  matter  of  foreign  education  and  foreign 
inquiries  is  the  subject  of  teaching  foreign  languages  in  our  country^ 
more  especially  the  teaching  of  German,  on  account  of  the  preponder- 
ance of  the  German-speaking  element  over  those  of  our  foreign  popula- 
tion speaking  other  than  the  English  language. 

Beference  is  made  to  the  article  on  this  subject  among  the  accom- 
panying papers.* 

*  Professor  John  Kraus,  some  of  whose  suggestive  paragraphs  are  there  quoted,  in 
another  communication  to  the  Washington  National  Republican,  offers  the  following 
observations : 

"  In  regard  to  our  public  schools,  no  teacher  should  be  deemed  competent  to  instruct 
in  the  German  department  unless  proficient  also  in  the  English.  •  •  « 

**  The  German  language  has  actually  become  the  second  language  of  our  republic, 
and  a  knowledge  of  German  is  now  considered  essential  to  a  finished  education.    *    *^ 

**  It  seems  entitled  to  this  appreciation,  as  it  is  the  mother  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  modem 
English,  and  is  spoken  in  this  country  by  six  millions  of  the  people." 

Mr.  Kraus,  in  this  connection,  calls  attention  to  the  statement  of  a  distinguished 
grammarian,  that ''  three-fourths  of  the  English  language  at  present  consist  of  words 
altered  or  derived  from  the  Teutonic  dialect." 
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NON-ATTENDANCE,  ABSENTEEISM,  AND  TEUANCY, 

The  immense  amount  of  illiteracy  in  the  country  is  a  most  significant 
&ct,  pointing  to  non-attendance.  This  prevails  alike  in  country  and 
city,  though  with  great  differences  in  results.  The  large  country  districts, 
sparsely  settled,  present  formidable  obstacles  to  the  location  of  schools 
so  that  all  can  attend.  The  rural  occupations  of  such  a  population  and 
absence  from  special  vices  of  the  town  expose  them  less  to  the  injuries 
of  ignorance.  All  enterprise,  however,  all  high  products  of  industry,  all 
proper  development  of  civilization,  must  suffer  in  such  communities. 
But  this  non-attendance  of  the  population  of  school  age  in  our  cities,  in- 
creased by  absentees  and  truants,  is  the  grand  source  from  which  are 
supplied  all  the  developments  of  vice  and  crime  against  person  and 
property.  These  three  evils  are  noticed  in  some  form  of  complaint  in 
almost  every  State  and  dty  report  Each  is  sufficient  to  imperil  the 
interests  of  any  community. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  city  superintendent  of  San  Francisco  that  there 
are  at  least  2,968  children  in  its  streets  who  are  leading  idle  or  dissoluto 
lives.  So  great  has  become  the  crowd  of  young  lads  prowling  around 
the  streets,  that  it  is  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  future 
welfare  of  society,  "  What  shall  be  done  to  dieck  this  fearful  tide  of  de- 
pravity which  is  sweeping  over  the  city,  wrecking  so  many  noble  youth 
and  blasting  the  fond  hopes  of  so  many  anxious  parents  t"  He  calls  for 
truant  laws  similar  to  those  in  force  in  Boston  and  other  eastern  cities. 

Hon.  A*  J.  Craig,  late  State  superintendent  in  Wisconsin,  in  his  last 
report,  observes: 

Making  a  liberal  allowance  for  tlie  number  who  have  previously  attended  school,  and 
for  those  who  were  so  situated  that  they  could  not  attend,  there  are  still  remaining 
more  than  50,000  youth  in  the  State,  growing  up  in  ignorance ;  more  than  one-eighth 
of  the  whole  school  population,  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  number  that  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  to  attend  school.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  parent  who  having 
six  children  should  entirely  neglect  one  of  them,  giving  it  no  care,  training,  or  educa- 
tion f  Would  he  not  be  held  to  be  hiexousable,  oriminaUy  negligent  of  bis  saoreddoty, 
and  would  not  his  negligence  be  all  the  more  criminal  if  the  neglected  one,  of  aU  his 
children,  most  needed  care  and  oversight  f    Yet  this  is  just  what  the  State  does. 

The  State  superintendent  in  Pennsylvania  reports  75,000  children 
thus  growing  up  outside  of  the  schools.  In  Philadelphia  alone,  the  cen- 
sus taken  by  the  police  a  few  years  since  showed  20,000  who  were  neither 
in  any  school  nor  engaged  in  any  useful  employment. 

In  New  York  City  the  number  of  children  who  have  no  place  in  school 
nor  any  home  worthy  the  name,  nor  any  useful  employment,  cannot  be 
determined.  The  estimates  of  the  number  range  &om  20,000  to  60,000. 
Can  murders  like  that  of  Mr.  Nathan  be  the  occasion  of  any  surprise  in 
such  communities  f 

For  these  evils,  already  so  vast,  and  still  growing  with  such  rapidity 
in  most  of  our  cities,  many  causes  are  assigned.  The  indifference  or  the 
poverty  of  parents,  the  inconvenience  of  location  of  school-houses,  Uie 
unattractiveness  of  the  school-houses,  the  insufficiency  of  schocd  aocom* 
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modations,  and  the  inefficiency  of  school  teachers,  are  among  those  gen- 
erally given.  But  the  causes  are  sufficiently  apparent  in  any  commu- 
Qity  to  those  who  will  look  after  them  carefully. 

How  can  they  be  overcome,  and  their  consequences  remedied  T  The 
public  sentiment  of  each  community  must  answer.  Nothing  adequate, 
however,  may  be  expected  if  the  facts  are  not  looked  up  by  the  teachers, 
the  police,  and  other  city  authorities,  and  brought  home  to  the  feelings 
of  the  citizens.  It  is  useless  to  say  that  these  evils  cannot  be  removed. 
If  they  are  irremediable,  we  must  admit  the  alarming  fact  that  many  of 
our  cities  are  fast  becoming  unsafe  as  places  of  residence  for  honest  and 
decent  people.  Life  would  lose  its  security  and  proi)erty  its  value.  The 
conduct  of  school  officers  and  teachers  sometimes,  by  their  indifference, 
suggests  that  tbe  remedy  should  begin  with  them.  In  these  cases  they 
conduct  the  schools  as  if  they  were  intended  only  for  their  own  con- 
venience, and  for  the  benefit  of  scholars  that  they  may  choose  to  retain 
witbin  them.  Too  many  reports  never  recognize  this  element,  never  in- 
clude the  whole  population  of  school  age.  Average  attendance  and  per- 
centage of  attendance  are  made  out  on  the  basis  of  enrollment ;  whereas 
the  standard  in  every  case,  for  the  system  or  the  school,  should  be  the 
education  of  the  whole  number  who  ought  to  be  in  school.  Every  sys- 
tem and  every  school  should  compare  what  it  does  with  what  it  ought 
to  do  for  the  whole  number  of  children  for  which  it  is  responsible.; 

It  is  important  to  show  the  evils  resulting  from  the  running  away  or 
absence  of  those  who  are  registered  in  the  school ;  but  the  representa- 
tion, if  truthful  and  complete,  would  include  the  corresponding  facts 
T^ith  regard  to  those  who  never  appear  in  the  school-room.    Go  up  £md 
down  our  cities,  how  few  can  even  seat  and  how  many  less  can  give 
instruction  to  the  total  number  of  children  of  school  agef   ITot  a  single 
State  can  do  this.    It  may  be  said  then,  first,  that  the  idea  must  be  cor- 
rects in  the  minds  of  school  officers  and  teachers ;  second,  there  must 
be  ample  instruction  and  accommodations  for  the  entire  population  of 
school  age ;  third,  every  appropriate  measure  must  be  adopted  to  over- 
come the  indifference  of  parents ;  and,  fourth,  if  the  evil  is  not  other- 
wise remedied,  the  law  should  imperatively  require  every  child  to  receive 
instruction,  at  least  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  a  certain 
number  of  months  each  year  within  the  period  of  proper  school  age. 
These  things  not  only  ought  to  be,  and  are  essential  to  the  public  good, 
bat  they  have  been  done  and  well  done.    Boston  long  since  showed, 
approximately,  how  education  can  be  guaranteed  to  every  child  in  an 
American  city.    Massachusetts  ftimishes  a  good  law,  and  the  respect- 
ive municipalities  put  it  into  efficient  operation.    Municipal  officers, 
teachers,  police,  heartily  unite,  and  favorable  results  are  reported. 
New  York  has  a  good  law,  but  it  is  well-nigh  without  enforcement. 
Whatever  operates  against  one  of  these  evils  has  a  favorable  effect  upon 
each  of  the  others.    The  absolute  prevention  of  non-attendance  will 
gradually  reduce  absenteeism  and  truancy. 
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The  saperintendent  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  makes  the  following  re- 
markable statement : 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  tliroagh  the  public  schools  and  the  private  schools  of 
the  city,  all  the  children  of  the  city  are  in  attendance  upon  a  coarse  of  education. 

With  the  concurrence  of  the  chief  of  police  and  his  force,  truancy  is  scarcely  known 
in  the  city  during  school  hours.  In  no  part  of  the  city,  neither  in  the  town,  nor  the 
streets,  nor  at  the  depots,  nor  in  the  suburbs,  will  children  be  found  during  school 
hours.  I  take  pride  in  calling  attention  to  the  fact,  and  have  invoked  the  assistance 
of  the  police,  on  the  assumption  that  a  vagrant  child  is  as  much  under  their  supervision 
as  a  vagrant  man,  and  I  am  happy  to  know  that  they  are  in  full  sympathy  with  my- 
self on  that  subject. 

The  average  cost  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  for  the  past  year,  per  scholar, 
as  enrolled,  has  been  (10  55,  but  eleven  cents  in  excess  of  last  year. 

WO^iAN'S  INTEEEST  IN  EDUCATION. 

Kowhere  else  in  the  world  does  education  open  to  woman  a  sphere,  on 
the  whole,  so  attractive  as  in  America.  She  has  won  for  herself  here 
acknowledged  superiority  over  man  in  the  primary  training  of  children. 
Her  supremacy  in  the  profession  of  teaching  has  long  been  conceded 
in  Massachusetts.*  Her  excellence  as  a  teacher  is  more  and  more  ac- 
knowledged from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  and  finds  a  fitting  state- 
ment in  the  language  of  the  State  superintendent  of  California,  who 
says:  "The  functions  of  the  teacher's  office  are  especially  suited  to 
women.    They  are  the  natural  educators  of  the  young." 

But  woman's  interest  in  education  consists  not  merely  in  what  has 
already  been  accomplished.  Her  disabilities  and  sufferings  have  not 
been  so  universally  considered  and  relieved  as  have  those  of  man.  The 
honors  and  duties  of  the  family  state  are  not  duly  appreciated.  Women 
are  not  trained  for  these  and  other  duties  as  men  are  trained  for  trades 
and  professions.  Numerous  institutions  are  richly  endowed  with  money, 
with  teachers  of  the  highest  talent  and  acquirements,  extensive  libra- 
ries, and  abundant  apparatus  for  the  benefit  of  men. 

"  Woman's  profession,  about  which  there  is  no  dispute,  embraces  the 
care  and  Qursing  of  the  body  in  the  critical  periods  of  infancy  and  sick- 
ness, the  training  of  the  human  mind  in  the  most  impressible  period  of 
childhood,  the  instruction  and  control  of  servants,  and  most  of  the  gov- 
ernment and  economies  of  the  household.  These  duties  of  woman  are 
as  sacred  and  important  as  any  ordained  to  man ;  and  yet  no  such  ad- 
vantages for  preparation  have  been  accorded  to  her,  nor  is  there  any 
qualified  body  to  certify  the  public  that  a  woman  is  duly  prepared  to 
give  proper  instruction  in  her  profession." 

Why  should  not  woman,  as  well  as  man,  have  first  a  thorough  ele* 
mentary  training ;  and  if  opportunities  and  circumstances  like  those  of 
man  suggest  a  liberal  education,  why  should  she  not  have  also  a  thor- 
ough preparation  and  a  fair  opportunity  for  the  highest  culture  she 


*  In  summer  tbo  number  of  male  teachers  was  4^,  and  of  females,  5,540.    In  winter 
there  were  959  male  teachers,  and  5,081  females. 
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seeks  f  The  questions  arising  here  are  still  matters  of  experiment.  The 
greatest  amount  of  ex  cathedra  declaration  will  not  avail  to  convince  the 
public  judgment.  The  solution  and  its  acceptance  must  come  by  the 
usual  process  of  a  fair  opportunity  for  trial,  a  thorough  test  of  results, 
and  a  general  acquaintance  with  them.  None  of  these  conditions  yet 
exist.  Hasty  or  partial  conclusions  will  not  bring  them.  The  progress 
in  the  last  forty  years  has  been  great,  and  encourages  every  well- 
directed  endeavor.  All  who  inquire  in  this  direction  may  well  turn  their 
attention  to  the  figures  presented  in  the  accompanying  tables,  so  far  as 
the  question  of  sex  appears.  An  extended  opportunity  for  their  study 
is  afforded. 

Turning  to  the  tables*  of  illiteracy,  cuiiosity  will  be  interested  in  ob- 
serving that  in  1850,  in  Maine  and  Wisconsin,  the  illiteracy  of  the  sexes 
was  equal,  there  being  3,000  of  each.  In  New  Hampshire  there  were 
twice  as  many  illiterate  men  as  women,  there  being  2,000  of  the  former 
and  1,000  of  the  latter.  In  Ehode  Island  the  ratio  was  two  to  one,  the 
men  being  the  more  intelligent.  Vermont  had  7,000  illiterates,  the 
males  exceeding  the  females  by  1,000.  In  1860,  in  Maine,  the  sexes 
were  still  equal  in  their  illiteracy.  In  New  Hampshire  there  were  2,000 
males  and  3,000  females  unable  to  read  and  write.  But  these  facts 
cannot  be  pursued  far  without  meeting  those  reaching  beyond  curiosity 
and  arousing  the  deepest  solicitude  of  the  patriotic  and  philanthrophic 
mind.  In  the  total  adult  illiteracy  of  the  country,  as  reported  in  the 
census  of  1860,  there  were  1,364,236  males  and  1,588,003  females,  the 
number  of  the  latter  exceeding  the  former  by  223,767. 

Here,  at  the  very  base  of  the  pyramid  of  our  national  intelligence,  we 
are  met  by  this  appalling  fact,  that  women,  even  in  this  land  where  thc^. 
are  most  favored,  are  not  so  generally  trained  in  the  rudiments  of  learn- 
ing as  men.  Passing  upward  to  secondary  instruction,  it  will  be  noted 
tibat,  however  imperfect  this  is  for  men,  it  is  much  more  frivolous,  lack- 
ing in  thoroughness,  and  occupied  with  so-called  aecomplishments  for 
women.  A  few  separate  first-class  institutions  have  been  established 
for  them  after  the  most  serious  struggles.  In  spite  of  the  great  good 
they  have  accomplished,  many  still  doubt  and  sneer.  Endowments  are 
few  and  limited.  Secondary  training  for  women,  offered  in  institutions 
established  by  the  State,  is  chiefly  in  the  direction  of  preparation  fo* 
teaching  afforded  in  normal  schools.  In  some  of  the  academies,  where 
females  are  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  with  males,  an  excellent  and 
thorough  work  is  done.  The  same  remark  is  becoming  more  generally 
true  of  the  institutions  of  this  grade  established  for  the  separate  train- 
ing of  females.  But  their  opportunity,  more  multiplied  and. more  pro- 
ductive of  results  than  any  other,  is  in  the  high  schools  of  the  graded 
^stem.  Where  these  exist,  as  they  do  in  almost  every  city  of  the 
country,  females  have  an  equal  opportunity  with  males,  and,  in  a  very 
large  number  of  high  schools,  constitute  the  majority  in  attendance  as 
well  as  of  graduates. 
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I^ear  Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts,  a  borticaltnral  school  for  women 
has  been  opened.  Where  opportunities  offer,  she  is  suoceedmg  admira- 
bly in  telegraphy  and  in  schools  of  drawing  and  design.  The  free  art 
school  in  Cooper  Institute,  for  women,  had  daring  the  last  year  231 
pupils;  in  the  wood  engraving  school,  25;  and  in  that  for  telegraphy,  82. 
Her  triumphs  are  becoming  more  and  more  numerous  in  all  the  work 
connected  with  letters  and  books.  Leaving  all  doubtful  disputes  to 
those  who  have  an  opportunity  for  them,  all  educators  and  philanthro- 
pists may  unite  in  the  conviction  that  every  woman  in  the  land  should 
have  the  opportunity  for  education  which  her  faithful  and  successful 
discharge  of  the  responsibilities  and  duties  devolving  upon  her  requires. 

Examining  the  opportunities  for  the  participation  of  woman  in  supe- 
rior education,  we  find  her  greatest  disadvantages.  Oberlin  and  some 
other  colleges  have  admitted  her  to  the  same  course  of  study  with  men^ 
and  given  her  the  same  diploma.  There  is  an  increasing  tendency  to 
do  this,  and  yet,  with  the  most  ardent  advocates,  there  is  apparently 
some  misgiving  about  the  results.  Dr.  Baymond,  president  of  Yassar 
College,  expresses  a  very  general  conviction  when  he  observes  that  a 
liberal  education  for  women  is  not,  in  all  its  details,  precisely  the  same 
thing  as  a  liberal  education  for  men.  Professional  and  technical  edu- 
cation for  woman  progresses  slowly,  and  is  embarrassed  by  surprising 
distrusts.  Her  facility  in  the  use  of  the  needle  has  long  since  ceased  to 
to  be  challenged  by  a  doubt.  In  the  days  of  apprenticeship  the  girls 
were  put  to  learn  the  trades  which  had  for  their  object  the  preparation 
of  the  wardrobe  for  either  sex;  but  apprenticeship  has  passed  away, 
and  no  appropriate  schools  have  been  devised  to  take  its  place.  The 
4Superiority  of  woman  in  nursing  the  sick  is  universally  acknowledged, 
and  all  the  delicate  and  complicated  responsibilities  of  that  service  are 
thrust  upon  her,  while  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for  special  training 
for  it.  Compelled  in  every  pursuit  which  she  undertakes  to  gain  an 
honest  livelihood,  to  produce  work  of  equal  merit  to  that  of  man,  in 
nothing  save  teaching  is  she  afforded  the  same  opportunity  for  prepara- 
tion, while  her  compensation,  generally  less,  is  often  one^half  below  that 
received  by  man  for  similar  services* 

Next  to  the  normal  school  the  commercial  and  medical  colleges  are 
doing  the  most  for  woman's  special  education.  Limited  experiments 
have  been  attempted  here  and  there,  seeking  to  provide  special  instruc- 
tion and  training  for  woman  in  various  other  industries. 

ILLITERACY. 

So  great  is  the  necessity  of  accurate  and  complete  information  in  re- 
gard to  the  illiteracy  of  the  country  to  any  well-considered  discussion 
of  the  educational  neces^ties  of  the  hour,  that  I  have  republished  from 
Dr.  Barnard's  report  on  education  in  tlie  District  of  Columbia,  in  the  ac- 
companying papers,  an  article  on  the  subject,  with  carefully  preparea 
tables  and  views. 
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These  tables,  prepared  mth  great  accuracy,  and  bringing  within  a 
small  space  and  in  a  new  form  the  statistics  of  illiteracy  for  two  decades, 
form  an  interesting  study  for  the  political  economist.  Though  reprinted 
jast  as  the  results  of  the  ninth  census  are  about  to  be  made  known,  they 
are  none  the  less  indispensable  for  the  purposes  of  information  and  com- 
parison. 

PEOSOBIPTION  OP  BAGES  IN  ELEMBNTAKY  EDUCATION. 

The  friends  of  universal  education  will  be  struck  with  the  numerous 
indications,  still  remaining,  of  the  proscription  of  races  in  elementary 
education.  The  fact  is  one  especially  demanding  the  attention  of  the 
nation.  It  strikes  at  the  vitals  of  every  interest.  If  peoples  come  to  us 
our  only  hope  of  self-preservation  is  in  their  education.  In  some  of  the 
States  where  school  systems  have  been  long  successful,  as  in  Illinois 
and  Indiana,  the  prejudice  against  the  colored  population  slowly  disap- 
pears. In  a  late  report  of  schools  in  Indiana  it  is  observed  in  regard  to 
the  colored  population,  that  <<afber  being  denied  all  use  of  the  school 
fond,  and  thus  taxed,  they  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  levying  on 
themselves  an  additional  tax  to  build  their  own  school-houses  and  fbr 
the  entire  cost  of  their  tuition."  The  school  law  of  Nevada  provides  that 
^negroes,  Mongolians,  and  Indians  shall  not  be  admitted  into  the  pub- 
lic schools,  but  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  district  may  establish  a  sep- 
arate school  for  their  education,  and  use  the  public  school  funds  for  the 
support  of  the  same."  This  interdict  mainly  effects  the  negro  race,  since 
neither  Mongolian  nor  Indian  children,  except  a  few  living  in  white  fam- 
ilies, manifest  any  desire  to  attend  the  public  schools,  and,  there  being 
but  few  colored  people  in  any  single  locality,  the  permissive  provision 
is  practically  inoperative.  But  one  colored  school  was  attempted  in  the 
State  daring  the  year,  and  it  wd^  soon  discontinued  on  account  of  extra- 
ordinary expense,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  superintendent  states,  ^' we 
have  growing  up  among  us  a  class  of  juvenile  pariahs,  condemned  by 
our  State  to  ignorance  and  its  attendant  vices." 

In  Califomia  children  of  AMcan,  Indian,  or  Mongolian  descent,  whose 
education  can  be  provided  for  in  no  other  way,  may  be  permitted,  by  a 
niajority  vote  of  the  trustees,  to  attend  schools  for  white  children,  in 
case  a  majority  of  the  parents  of  such  children  make  no  objection. 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  day  school  for  the  Chinese  in  San  Fran- 
cisco proved  a  feilure.  The  board  of  education  therefore  opened  an 
evening  school  for  this  class,  which  has  been  successful.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  277 ;  average  daily  attendance,  27  J.  The 
school  is  doing  good.  It  is  estimated  that  the  Ohinese  pay  about  one- 
twentieth  of  the  taxes  in  the  city. 

Ttie  most  striking  indications  of  this  proscription  of  races  in  elemen- 
tary education  appear  in  the  reports  of  those  States  and  cities  where 
slavery  has  been  lately  abolished.  In  the  cities,  however,  the  proscrip- 
tion is  less  manifest  than  in  the  country  districts.    In  Kashville,  Mem- 
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plus,  and  New  Orleans  tlie  colored  pupils  are  supplied  with  school  priv- 
ileges in  the  public  systems,  while  in  the  country  districts  of  the  States 
in  which  these  cities  are  situated  the  prejudice  agaiDst  colored  educar 
tion  amounts  well-nigh  to  a  prohibition ;  and  there  is  not  among  the 
people  that  knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  elementary  education  to  all 
classes  which  is  needed  to  overcome  the  notions  inculcated  in  the  inter- 
ests of  slavery  against  the  education  of  colored  laborers ;  some  employers, 
in  their  ignorance,  holding  that  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing 
would  decrease  the  efficiency  of  their  colored  employes. 

TEACHERS  AND  THEIR  PREPARATION. 

All  educational  improvements  concentrate  themselves  jipon  the  work 
of  the  teacher.  He  is  professedly  the  educator.  The  young  are  spe- 
cially andformally  committed  to  himfor  certain  hours  during  along  period 
of  their  youth.  They  bring  to  him  their  various  natures,  and  the  effect 
already  received  from  parents,  from  home,  from  the  surrounding  com- 
munity, and  the  influences  of  material  nature.  With  these  germs  of 
character  placed  in  their  hands,  the  teachers  make  the  nation.  To  no 
other  class  is  the  future  of  America  so  fully  committed.  Therefore,  what 
.'he  character  of  the  American  teacher  is  in  the  various  grades  of  in- 
dtructioB,  how  he  is  prepared,  what  he  proposes,  what  he  does,  and  with 
what  instrumentalities  he  labors,  most  deeply  concern  the  body  politic. 
This  statement  of  the  responsibility  and  public  concern  that  centers  in  the 
teacher  implies  no  disparagement  of  the  influence  of  the  parent,  the  pul- 
pit, the  press,  the  forum,  or  any  of  the  other  mighty  educational  forces. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  the  parent,  operate  chiefly  upon  the  adult 
mind.  Legislators,  who  determine  the  very  framework  according  to 
which  justice  among  the  people  is  administered,  can  only  make  laws ;  the 
pulpit  is  limited  to  those  who  can  hear  intelligently;  the  press,  to  those 
who  can  read  understandingly ;  but  the  teacher  determines  to  what  ex- 
tent and  in  what  degree  there  shall  be  any  intelligent  reading  and  hear- 
ing, and,  in  effect,  largely  shapes  the  sentiment  which  decides  whether 
the  law  shall  be  a  living  or  a  dead  letter. 

The  action  of  the  General  Government  in  the  past,  chiefly  manifested 
in  granting  lands  for  common  schools,  universities,  or  colleges  of  ag- 
riculture and  the  mechanic  arts,  has  never  distinctively  considered 
this  important  agency  in  determining  the  character  of  the  nation.  The 
rewards  of  the  most  skillful  instruction  have  never  warranted  the  pro- 
fession in  making  special  expenditures  in  its  own  behalf,  either  in  the 
establishment  of  schools,  the  production  of  literature,  or  the  acquisition 
of  skill.  The  work  of  teaching  among  us  has  been  too  much  a  mere  make- 
shift, something  to  be  resorted  to  when  nothing  else  could  be  done. 
Large-minded  educators,  however,  alive  to  the  considerations  here  sug- 
gested, have  induced  various  States  at  first,  (those  taking  the  lead  in  re- 
forming school  affairs,)  and  afterward  others,  as  they  became  disposed  to 
elevate  the  character  of  their  citizens,  to  establish  schools  or  provide  spe- 
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dal  instructioii  for  the  training  of  teachers.  These  schools,  ho\vever  in* 
feiicitoosly^  are  described  as  normal.  All  intelligent  sentiment  on  the 
snbject  considers  them  essential.  The  importance  of  extending  correct 
ideas,  the  inadequacy  of  what  has  already  been  done,  and  the  lively  in- 
terest felt  in  what  should  be  done,  especially  in  those  States  just  now 
establishing  systems  of  free  common  schools,  have  led  me  to  introduce 
two  papers  covering  branches  of  this  subject.  No  friend  of  good  train- 
ing can  fail  to  be  quickened  and  aided  in  studying  them. 

If  any  one  will  examine  the  publications  of  the  General  Government, 
he  will  be  surprised  to  find  the  multiplicity  of  documents,  each  more  or 
less  directly  aiding  every  other  profession,  to  observe  how  few  have 
ever  been  issued  at  all  specially  adapted  to  improve  the  methods  of 
teaching  or  the  qualifications  of  teachers.  The  two  hundred  thousand 
men  and  women  engaged  in  the  various  departments  of  instruction,  it 
would  seem,  would  themselves  constitute  a  class  worthy  of  some  atten- 
tion in  this  particular,  even  aside  from  the  importance  of  their  responsi- 
biUties.  But  when  it  is  remembered  that  through  them  especially  the 
character  of  the  nation  for  the  future  is  to  be  modified,  elevated,  or 
degraded,  how  are  all  objections  overcome,  and  the  supreme  importance 
of  appropriate  publications  for  their  benefit  enforced  t  Their  success  or 
failure  must  determine  whether  the  universality  of  suffrage  is  to  be  safe 
or  perilous ;  whether  the  reception  upon  our  soil,  or  the  enlargement  of 
our  borders  by  the  incoming  of  foreign  peoples,  is  to  destroy  the  essen- 
Hal  character  of  our  ideas  and  institutions  of  liberty,  or  whether  there  is 
to  be  in  the  nation  a  capacity  thus  to  receive  and  at  the  same  time  to 
assimilate  to  itself  all  coming  peoples  and  commonwealths;  whether 
America  is  to  lead  or  fall  behind  in  the  march  of  human  progress. 

EDUCATIONAJL  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Xo  nation  excels  the  United  States  in  the  benefits  derived  from  vol- 
untary associations.  The  summarized  reports  of  these  meetings,  though 
of  necessity  given  here  in  a  condensed  form,  show  a  very  general  and 
gratifying  interest  in  the  educational  questions  of  the  day  on  the  part 
of  these  instructors.  A  glance  over  the  topics  discussed  will  show  how 
varied  and  all-embracing  are  the  subjects  suggested  and  comprehended 
by  the  term  '^  Educational."  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  able  papers  pre- 
sented at  these  meetings  are  so  often  never  published. 

Massachusetts  successfully  introduced  the  principles  of  subdivision 
into  her  State  teachers'  associations.  Several  of  the  national  associa- 
tions at  their  last  meetings  effected  a  similar  arrangement.  Should 
they  thus  succeed  by  securing  a  degree  of  diversity  sufScient  to  com- 
prdiend  all  classes  of  professional  educators,  teachers  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  professors  in  technical  and  professional  training 
schools,  and  presidents  and  other  college  officers,  and  school  superin- 
tendents, State  and  county,  and  members  of  school  boards,  so  that  each 
shall  receive  some  special  aid  in  his  own  peculiar  duties,  yet  all  come 
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together  for  a  ^  few  addresses  and  v the  consideration  of  those  general 
topics  of  eqnal  interest  to  all,  much  will  be  done  to  render  nniversal  the 
sympathy  which  each  specialty  requires,  many  foolish  misunderstand- 
ings and  attendant  jealousies  would  vanish,  every  one  bringing  somo 
contribution  of  interest  to  the  great  gathering  would  carry  away  with 
him  some  new  means  of  benefiting  those  under  his  instruction  or  super- 
vision. 

The  importance  of  general  public  sympathy  in  the  exercises  of  these 
meetings  should  not  be  overlooked.  Repeated  in  every  State,  county, 
and  city,  they  cannot  fail  to  prove  one  of  the  most  important  means  of 
advancing  all  the  interests  of  education,  general  and  local. 

I  regret  that  when  the  summaries  of  these  meetings  presented  were 
prepared  the  reports  of  the  recent  meeting  in  Massachusetts  and  of  the 
National  Baptist  Educational  Association  were  not  at  hand. 

Dr.  SteflTen^s  letter  alludes  to  an  interesting  meeting  of  German  teach- 
ers at  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

SCHOOL  SUPERVISION. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  separate  school  supervision  from  efficient 
instruction  and  training.  The  private  teacher  who  seeks  the  greatest 
excellence  desires  some  one  besides  himself—- parent  or  educator — to  visit 
his  school,  and  lend  it  the  inspiration  of  his  approval.  Colleges  and 
academies  appoint  examiners  outside  of  their  own  boards  of  control  and 
instruction.  The  earliest  district  school  subjected  the  teacher  to  the 
authority  and  insx)ection  of  a  committee.  The  larger  and  more  philo- 
sophical adaptation  of  supervision  has  come  with  the  greater  enlarge- 
ment of  our  communities  and  educational  institutions.  Ko  State  lor 
city  system  proposing  the  highest  efficiency  presumes  to  do  without  it. 
Delaware,  Oregon,  Tennessee,  and  Texas  are  the  only  States  without  a 
central  school  office,  and  the  condition  of  their  schools  affords  all  the 
commentary  needed  upon  this  omission. 

The  progress  of  school  improvements,  however,  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  simple  idea  of  supervision,  but  is  active  in  subdividing  and  subor- 
dinating the  labor,  so  as  to  meet  all  the  resistance  from  ignorance,  from 
the  changing  sentiment  of  communities,  and  the  limited  average  time 
that  teachers  are  devoted  to  their  profession.  With  a  view  to  aiding 
the  endeavors  of  various  educators  in  this  direction,  by  grouping  to- 
gether opinions  and  facts,  I  sent  out  a  series  of  inquiries,  which,  together 
with  the  answers  returned,  will  be  found  among  the  accompanying  pa- 
pers. What  is  there  among  us  that  requires  higher  character,  greater 
administrative  ability  and  attainments,  than  this  work  of  supervision, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  observe  and  direct  the  intellectual  and  moral 
life  of  their  respective  communities  f  From  these  answers  something 
of  the  diversity  of  fact  and  opinion  with  regard  to  the  functions  of 
supervision  will  be  manifest.  How  imperfectly  these  duties  are  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  how  poorly  paid !    What  a  lack  of  economic 
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wisdom,  in  certain  communities^  do  tbe  facts  presented  e^dubit  I    Th^» 
are  smne  excellent  exceptions. 

jIIL  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D^  president  of  the  University  of  Rochester, 
observed  recently  in  an  educational  con vention : 

I  speak  it  witlunit  .ezoepftion,.aaid  I  know  what  I  aay  to  be  true,  aU  our  men  axe 
orerwodoed  and  nndezpaid.  T|iere  is  no  class  of  men,  in  the  world  or  in  the  ohiirdi, 
at  thia  day,  w^  xeqoiie  so  much  of  intellectaal  power.  Attainments^  and  expense  in 
their  education,  who  are  so  miserably  paid,  and  so  prodigiously  overworked,  as  those 
who  are  engaged  in  edncation  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest. 
We  can  nerer  become  a  errilized  people,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  until  we  are 
wiUing  to  pay  for  the  farain-*labor  that  Jb  engaged  in  the  work  of  education. 

The  abstracts  of  State  and  city  reports  give  some  notion  of  the  ability 
of  these  supervising  officers.  Any  competent  and  well-informed  judge, 
I  believe,  will  affirm  that  no  other  administrative  documents  issued  by 
our  States  and  cities  are  equal  to  these  school  reports.  Yet,  often  how 
meager  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  how  manifold  the  duties,  and 
inadequate  the  assistance.  Bare  «kill  and  high  responsibilitieaare  not 
80  unwisely  limited  in  any  of  our  railroad,  banking,  or  other  private  or 
corporate  bodies.  How  often  these  officers  have  the  aid  of  only  a  sin- 
gle d^k,  or  less.  Instead  of  bringing  his  high  attainments  and  his 
whole  soul  to  the  communication  of  the  best  ideas  and  improvements  in 
mstruction  and  discipline  to  the  numerous  teachers,  and  securing  their 
benefit  to  every  child  under  supervision,  the  superintendent  is  often 
occupied,  and  his  energies  e^austed,  with  details  which  could  be  per- 
formed by  a  good  clerk.  Again,  there  is  no  official  assistant,  where 
there  should  be  one,  two,  three,  or  move. 

JB;  ia  gratifying  to  observe  that  these  considerations  are  taking  eflect 
in  many  places ;  the  duties  are  subdivided,  the  offices  are  well  manned 
with  assistants  and  clerks ;  there  is  appropriately  a  separate  officer  in 
charge  of  buildings,  another  in  charge  of  purchases,  and  the  territory 
is  subdivided  so  that  the  subordinate  inspector  of  schools  is  able  to  com- 
municate the  excellencies  of  the  system  and  method  adopted  by  the  gen- 
ial supervision  to  every  teacher.  Special  attention  is  invited  to  the 
progress  made  in  Boston  and  Cleveland  in  the  subdivision  of  city  super- 
vision.  One  great  fault  is,  undoubtedly,  the  too  frequent  change  in 
these  snpervising  officers. 

AN  AMERICAN  UmVEESITY. 

Attention  is  asked  to  the  report  in  reference  to  the  establishment 
of  an  American  university,  which  was  made  to  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  20, 1870.  The  need  of  such  an 
iostitntion  of  learning  is  forcibly  urged.  I  would  suggest  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  United  States  already  pdSsesses,  within  the  limits  of 
the  city  of  Washington,  some  of  the  essential  elements. 

The  nuclei  of  a  grand  national  university,  which  in  time  could  be 
made  worthy  of  the  nation,  in  the  Botanical  Garden,  the  SiQithsonian 
Institution,  the  splendid  law  libraries,  the  Army  Medical  Museum,  the 
6e 
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rapidly  increasing  Congressional  Library,  the  centering  here  of  aU 
these  appliances  for  sach  a  grand  institution  of  learning,  may  suggest  a 
practical  way  in  which  the  Government  may  aid  in  founding  such  a  school 
for  universal  culture  as  shall  draw  to  itself  private  beneficence,  and  re- 
sult in  that  long-hoped-for  institution,  the  American  university. 

The  following  very  suggestive  remarks  on  the  nature,  province,  and 
limitations  of  American  collegiate  instruction  are  worthy  of  attention. 
They  are  firom  an  address  on  "  The  university  of  the  nineteenth  century : 
what  it  is,  and  what  it  will  cost,''  by  President  M.  B.  Anderson,  LL.  D,, 
of  Bochester  University,  read  before  the  National  Baptist  Educational 
Convention  which  met  in  Brooklyn  in  April  1870: 

The  traditions  of  the  scholorBhip  of  Chiistendom  are  not  founded  on  superstitioafl 
admiration  of  ancient  learning  merely  because  it  is  old ;  nor  in  a  purblind  conserratiam 
which  refuses  to  recognize  all  and  everything  which  is  good  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
None  are  more  impressed  with  the  defects  of  our  educational  systems  than  those  Amer- 
ican scholars  whose  devotion  to  learning  has  consigned  them,  as  a  class,  to  iU-reqnited 
labor  and  certain  poverty.  They  feel  that  a  trust  is  committed  to  their  charge  on  be- 
half of  good  learning  and  an  intelligent  Christianity.    This  trust  they  may  not  betray. 

Most  of  the  popular  arguments  against  our  college  system  are  such  as  were  directed 
against  the  English  school  and  collegiate  course  such  as  it  was  forty  years  ago.  The 
course  of  study  in  England  has  received  very  great  modifications,  and  stiU  greater 
are  in  progress.  But  of  these  changes  very  many  writers  on  education  seem  to  be  en- 
tirely ignorant.  Arguments  and  ridicule  which  Sydney  Smith  used  with  truth  and 
effect  half  a  century  ago  against  a  system  which  has  to  a  great  extent  been  abandoned 
in  England,  are  reproduced  against  our  own  coUege  system,  where  the  special  evils 
against  which  they  are  directed  never  existed  at  aU.  The  amount  of  science  and  mod- 
em literature  which  is  incorporated  into  the  American  system  would  more  than  Batisfy 
the  most  radical  English  reformers.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  popular  Judgment  in 
our  country,  so  far  as  it  is  dearly  expressed,  is  coincident  with  that  of  the  scholar. 
Among  those  who  seek  a  high  education  for  themselves,  or  for  their  children,  the  vast 
migority  choose  that  combination  of  classical  and  scientific  studies  which  forms  the 
basis  of  our  coUege  courses  of  instruction.  Statistics  to  prove  this  statement  are  super- 
fluous in  their  abundance. 

Much  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  our  course  of  study  is  due  not  so  much  to  the  subjects 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  they  are  taught.  Beyond  question  there  is  much  to  improve 
and  modify  in  aU  our  methods  of  instruction.  The  reasons  for  this  aire,  in  part,  such  as 
attach  to  everything  that  is  human,  and,  in  part,  special  to  our  own  country.  Our  col- 
lege officers  are  in  general  poorly  paid  and  overworked,  and  the  public  at  large  gives 
little  attention  to  the  mode  in  which  they  discharge  their  duties.  They  are  apart  from 
the  ordinary  impulses  and  motives  which  affect  men  in  other  professions.  The  ability 
of  a  corps  of  teachers,  the  intelligence  and  vigor  with  which  a  college  is  administered, 
have  very  little  to  do  with  its  reputation  or  patronage.  The  most  conscientious  man 
may  become  weary  when  he  knows  that  the  most  energetic  devotion  to  his  work  and 
the  greatest  atti^ments  wiU  bring  him  hardly  more  of  profit  or  reputation  than  a 
mere  perfunctory  and  decently  respectable  discharge  of  the  letter  of  his  obligations  to 
the  public.  Under  such  circumstances  nothing  but  the  most  earnest  consoientiousness 
on  the  part  of  those  responsible  for  its  administration  can  prevent  an  educational  in- 
stitution from  steady  depredation.  The  ooUege  of  the  future  must  supply  some  sys- 
tem of  impulse  and  supervision  which  sh&U  remedy  the  evils  which  thus  grow  up. 
Our  institutions  require  an  energy  of  internal  administration  like  that  which  pervades 
OUT  great  financial  corporations.  The  teaching  of  the  fhture  cannot  be  modded 
upon  the  past  alone.  In  the  study  of  the  classics  very  material  modifications  of  method 
ttUBt  be  adopted.    Intelligent  teachers  are  constantly  changing  their  processes  for  the 
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better.  In  the  fntiire  new  and  simpleT  analyseB  of  grammatical  forms,  more  compact 
and  pbiloiBophical  statements  of  the  principles  of  oonstmction  will  be  made,  more  gen- 
eral and  oomprehen^iYe  laws  will  be  developed,  so  that  the  labor  of  memory  in  the 
mastery  of  langoages  will  be  lessened.  Comparative  philology,  which  has  done  so 
mnch  for  the  philosophy  of  language,  must  be  made  to  araist  the  teacher  in  the  work 
of  instruction. 

PUBLIC  PABKS. 

Public  parks  have  very  appropriately  been  called  the  lungs  of  great 
dtiee,  and  their  importance  as  a  means  of  health  and  enjoyment  to  the 
inhabitants  is  too  obvious  to  need  comment;  but  fine,  large,  and  con- 
veniently located  parks  likewise  exercise  a  very  striking  educational 
influence,  manifesting  itself  in  certain  changes  of  taste  and  of  habits, 
and  consequently  in  the  requirements  of  the  people.  The  truth  of  these 
remarks  has  long  since  been  fidly  recognized  in  most  of  the  states  of 
Europe,  and  many  of  our  own  large  cities  have  nobly  emulated  this  ex- 
ample by  appropriating  tracts  of  land  and  large  sums  of  money  for  lay- 
ing out  public  parks.  The  move  in  this  direction  has  been  constantly 
on  the  increase  throughout  the  whole  country,  but  as  yet  no  complete 
exhibit  of  all  the  facts  connected  with  this  subject  has  been  given, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  want  of  sufficient  material.  From  the  few 
reports  sent  to  this  Bureau  we  select  the  following  statistical  facts : 

San  FranciscOj  California. — ^Public  park  of  1,013  acres,  (unimproved.) 

Baltimorey  Maryland, — ^Druid  Hill  Park,  (no  report.) 

Boston,  Massachusetts. — ^Preliminary  steps  taken  to  acquire  a  park. 

8L  LauiSy  Missouri. — ^Fourteen  parks,  (395.64  acres;)  amount  ex- 
pended, $121,497  26. 

Orangey  New  Jersey. — Llewellyn  Park,  (800  acres.) 

New  YarJcy  New  York. — ^Central  Park,  (no  report.) 

BrooMyn^  New  YorJc. — ^Prospect  Park,  (no  report.) 

AVbanyy  New  YorJc. — ^Park  but  just  commenced. 

BuffalOj  New  YorJc. — Land  bought  for  a  park. 

Cincinnati^  Ohio. — ^Eden  Park,  (200  acres.)    Proposed  park,  (500  acres.) 

FhUadelphiay  Pennsylvania. — ^Fairmount  Park,  (largely  extended  last 
year;)  amount  expended,  $3,208,269  88. 

Washingtany  D.  0.— Various  recommendations  have  been  made  with 
regard  to  public  parks,  but  no  general  plan  has  been  adopted. 

The  educational  influences  of  public  parks  have  been  well  set  forth 
by  Frederick  Law  Olmstead  in  the  BufEedo  report,  where  he  says: 

The  nudn  object  we  set  before  ns  in  planning  a  park  is  to  establish  eonditions  wMcb 
win  exert  the  most  healthful  recreattye  action  npon  the  people  who  are  expected  to 
most  to  it.  With  the  great  mass  saoh  conditions  win  be  of  a  character  diyerse  from 
the  ofdinary  conditions  of  their  Ures,  in  the  most  radical  degree  which  is  oonsiBtent 
with  ease  of  access,  with  large  assemblages  of  citizens,  with  convenience,  cheerfiilneBS^ 
and  good  order,  and  with  the  necessities  of  a  sound  polioy  of  monidpal  economy, 
Ifneh  must  necessarily  be  seen  in  any  town  park  which  sustains  the  mental  impressions 
of  the  town  itself  as  in  the  &ces,  the  dresses,  and  the  carriages  of  the  peoploi  and  in 
the  throngs  in  which  they  win  at  times  here  and  there  gather  and  move  together.  In- 
asmnoh  m  there  are  necessary  limitations  to  the  degree  in  which  a  decided  and,  at  the 
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same  time, »  pleasing  oontrafit  to  the  oidinary  oonditioiu  of  town  lifb  are  possible  to  be 
realized  in  a  park,  and  inasmoflh  as  the  town  is  oonstitated  by  the  bringing  togethei 
of  artificial  obJeotSi  the  ohief  study  in  establishing  a  park  is  to  present  nature  in  the 
most  attraotive  manner  which  may  be  practicable.  Tliis  is  to  be  done  by  first  ohoosiAg 
a  site  in  which  natural  conditions,  as  opposed  to  town  conditions,  shall  have  every 
possible  advantage,  and  then  by  adding  to  and  improving  these  original  natural  con- 
ditions. If  this  is  skillfully  done,  if  the  place  possessing  the  greatest  capabilities  Is 
taken,  and  nature  is  not  overlaid,  but  really  aided  discreetly,  by  art,  it  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  in  a  few  years  the  citizens  resorting  to  this  locality  experience 
sensations  to  which  tiiiey  have  before  been  onafcustomed,  disused  peroepliivB  powars 
ore  more  and  more  exercised,  dormant  tastes  come  to  lifis,  corresponding  habits  9xp 
developed,  and  a  new  class  of  luxuries  begins  to  be  sought  £>r,  superseding,  to  soma 
extent,  certain  others  less  favorable  to  health,  to  morality,  and  to  happiness,  if  not 
wholly  wasteful  and  degrading.  The  demand  thus  established  will,  of  course,  sooner 
or  later  make  itoelf  fislt  in  sever^  other  ways  besides  those  which  pertain  to  the  park. 
Before  laying  out  a  park,  therefore,  it  is  beet  to  consider  what  the  charantar  of  the  de- 
mand which  must  thus  be  expected  to  grow  up  with  it  will  be^  and  see  if  it  oaniipl 
be  anticipated  with  advantage.  It  is  easy  to  determine  that  its  character  will  be  th«t 
of  a  liking  for  things  which  are  in  no  way  essential  to  the  requirements  which  had  led 
to  the  building  up  of  the  town  as  it  was  before  the  park  was  called  for.  For  example, 
the  demand  fixr  convenience  in  getting  quickly  from  places  where  business  is  done  to 
places  where  such  rest  and  sustenance  can  be  had  as  are  naoeesary  to  maintain  tha 
ability  to  do  business,  and  for  convenience  of  transferring  goods  £tom  shops  and  ship- 
ping to  stores,  obliges  the  obliteration  of  a}l  natural  ol^ects,  gives  occasion  for  compact 
building,  causes  the  removal  of  whatever  would  obstruct  wheeling  and  walking 
between  buildings,  and  leads  to  the  construction  of  solid  and  rigid  pavements,  and  tiie 
general  prevalence  of  noise.  Jarring,  and  confusion.  All  these  things  are  compatible 
with  a  great  deal  of  luxury,  especially  with  the  luxury  of  architectural  grandeur  and 
elegance ;  but  the  tastes  which  will  be  fostered  by  a  park  will  demand  luxuries  not 
only  of  another  kind,  but  such  as  cannot  be  associated  intimately  with  these  things — 
luxuries  more  natural,  more  healthful,  and  more  desirable  to  be  brought  within  easy 
reach  of  the  citizens.  The  park,  as  we  have  described  it,  must  necessarily  be  large  and 
costly ;  to  place  it  in  the  midst  of  the  town  would  be  to  make  it  excessively  costly  in 
the  first  place,  and  permanently  a  great  obstruction  to  business.  It  should,  then,  be 
placed  at  such  a  distance  from  the  great  body  of  citizens  that  time  will  necessarily  be 
spent  in  going  to  and  coming  firom  it ;  time  which  will  either  be  spent  unpleasantly, 
or,  at  best,  with  reference  to  the  gratification  in  any  degree  of  the  tastes  under  con- 
sideration, will  be  wasted.  The  demand  then  will  be  that  means  of  escaping  from 
streets  bearing  the  character  which  inevitably  attaches  to  the  greater  part  of  the  com- 
pact business  parts  of  a  city  shall  be  put  everywhere  more  nearly  within  the  reach  of 
all  the  people  than  they  would  be  merely  by  the  formation  of  a  park,  however  larg^, 
at  some  one  point  in  the  suburbs.  For  these  ressons  we  would  reoonunend  that  in 
your  scheme  a  large  park  should  not  be  the  sole  object  in  view,  but  should  be  regarded 
simply  as  the  more  imxK>rtant  member  of  a  general,  largely  provident,  forehanded, 
comprehensive  arrangement  for  securing  refreshment,  recreation,  and  health  to  the 
people.  All  of  such  an  arrangement  need  not  be  imdertaken  at  once,  but  the  fdtare 
requirements  of  all  should  be  so  far  foreseen  and  provided  for  that  when  the  need  for 
any  minor  part  is  felt  to  be  pressing,  it  may  not  be  impossible  to  obtain  the  most 
desirable  land  for  it. 

Bnlwer,  in  one  of  his  works,  (Eagene  Aram,)  remarks  that,  wherever 
he  saw  flowers  in  the  peasants'  little  gardens  by  the  roadsidei  this  cir- 
cumstance indicated  a  higher  degree  of  culture,  an  advance  in  civiliza- 
tion, showing  some  appreciation  for  the  beautiful,  and  the  fact  that  pov- 
erty was  not  so  great  as  to  have  all  other  cares  absorbed  in  the  one 
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great  case  of  eking  out  a  bare  existence.  These  remarks  are  applicable 
to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals.  Every  nation,  in  its  development, 
passes  throQgh  stages  of  existence  similar  to  those.* 

STATISTICAI/  TABLES. 

The  statistical  tables  accompanying  the  report,  though  essential  to 
the  work  of  all  large-minded  and  philosophical  educators,  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  attractive  as  popular  reading.  The  disadvantages  and 
embarrassments  under  which  these  summaries  of  facts  have  been 
attempted  cannot  be  described,  nor  can  they  be  understood  outside  of 
the  ofi&ce.  The  decennial  United  States  census  has  been  the  main 
source  of  information  in  these  particulars.  How  inadequate  and  imper- 
fect the  material  thus  furnished  has  been  only  those  can  know  who 
have  had  occasion  to  work  out  from  it  practical  results  for  the  use  of 
the  general  public.  Other  attempts  outside  of  the  census  have  been 
partial,  limited,  and  very  little  published  from  them  in  such  form  as  to 
be  valuable  for  aid  in  undertaking  the  accompanying  collections. 

My  predecessor,  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  had  bestowed  upon  the  whole 
field  great  attention  and  labor,  and  had  specially  sought  to  generalize 
and  classify  the  statistics  corresponding  in  a  measure  to  Tables  I  and  11, 
and  those  in  regard  to  cities,  with  results  exceedingly  valuable  to  every 
educator,  if  published,  yet  very  unsatisfactory  to  his  own  judgment. 

The  educational  argument  in  any  community  reaches  outside  of  its 
own  boundaries.  Limited  to  them,  it  may  lead  astray  by  its  lack  of 
scope  and  far-reaching  generalizations.  Every  school-room  must  guide 
and  enforce  its  methods,  not  merely  from  what  is  exhibited  of  humanity 
and  truth  within  its  own  walls,  but  in  certain  things  must  make  them 
accordant  to  the  principles  of  growth  universal  in  the  human  race.  The 
teacher  and  school  officer  must  make  the  largest  draughts  on  human 
knowledge  and  experience  in  determining  the  direction  of  their  move- 
ments and  the  stsmdards  of  excellence.  Education  allows  no  room  for 
narrow-mindedness  or  illiberality; 

The  accompanying  general  tables  have  received  an  incalculable 
amount  of  attention  and  care  in  preparation  aind  revision,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  contribute  something  to  the  advantage  of  every  person, 
parent^  teacher,  or  school  officer  who  has  sufficient  interest  in  this  work 
to  study  them.  They  are  in  no  sense  to  be  regarded  as  perfect,  but  as 
pointing  to  something  of  the  excellence  and  completeness  to  be  sought 
in  the  fdtnre. 

The  tables  connected  with  the  State  and  city  abstracts  ate  given  so 
fully  for  several  reasons.  They  have  a  positive  value  for  the  student  of 
these  subjects  in  their  present  form.    The  use  of  statistics  in  the  guid- 

*  The  "  nuttingB,''  in  which  aU  the  school  children  of  Philadelphia  participate  with 
thttr  teaohen,  on  a  day  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  is  snggestire  of  what  city  porks  may 
do  for  the  health  and  good  cheer  of  the  young. 
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ance  of  ahy  of  our  social  or  civil  affairs  is  in  its  infancy.  The  diverse 
material  &om  the  numerous  and  widely  separated  portions  of  our 
country  has  never  yet  been  collated  for  the  satisfactory  study  of  the  edu- 
cational statistician,  upon  whom  we  must  depend  to  give  them  their 
best  shape  and  whatever  approximation  they  are  to  have  to  uniformity, 
and  to  deduce  from  them  the  great  lessons  needed  in  the  establishment 
of  schools,  the  education  of  teachers,  and  the  training  of  the  young. 

A  greater  amount  of  these  statistics  has  been  given  in  this  first  ris- 
um^,  in  order  that  their  great  diversity,  peculiarity,  and  irregularity 
may  be  duly  understood  and  attention  appropriately  turned  to  their 
improvement.  Figures  cannot,  indeed,  take  up  and  fully  represent 
mind,  or  its  progress  in  virtue  or  vice ;  but  they  must  form  the  chief 
basis  from  which  to  determine  the  excellence  or  deficiency  of  different 
methods  of  culture. 

Tables  1,  2, 3,  4,  5,  and  6  were  first  prepared,  as«fully  as  possible  from 
the  material  in  the  Bureau^  and  printed,  and  a  copy  was  sent  to  every 
person  responsible  for  the  statement  against  each  State,  college,  or 
other  institution  reported,  with  a  printed  slip.* 

It  was  my  intention  to  have  presented  the  final  result  of  State  efforts 
in  several  forms.  The  inadequacy  of  material  from  which  such  results 
could  be  drawn  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  Tables  I  and  IL 

A  single  line  of  comparison,  however,  only  is  here  attempted  from  the 
facts  in  these  tables,  which  is  found  for  each  State  by  dividing  the 
whole  amount  reported  as  expended  for  public  schools  by  the  total 
population  of  school  age. 

From  the  report  furnished  by  General  Pitcher,  Superintendent  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  West  Point,  we  also  find  the  per  cent  of  those 
examined  for  admission  during  the  last  fifteen  years  who  failed  on 
account  of  literary,  incompetency.  As  these  candidates  are  nominated, 
as  a  rule,  one  from  each  congressional  district,  this  result  will  show 
something  of  the  quality  of  educaition  in  each  State,  while  the  per- 
centage of  adult  illiteracy  from  the  census  of  1860  will  indicate  the  con- 
dition of  intelligence  at  that  date. 

*  DSPABTBfENT  OF  THB  InTEBIOR,  BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 

Washingtonf  D,  C,  Ootoher  — ,  1870. 

8m :  Two  copies  of  tables ,  intended  to  accompany  the  report  on  national  educa- 
tion now  in  process  of  preparation  by  this  Borean,  are  sent  yon.  They  include  the 
latest  infonnation  in  this  office. 

The  greatest  attainable  correctness  is  desired.  They  are  sent  you  with  the  hope  that 
you  wiU  aid  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpose  of  this  Bureau  by  supplying  omissions 
and  correcting  errors,  as  far  as  you  are  able,  and  return  one  copy  to  this  office. 

My  Intention  is  to  make  all  reasonable  efforts  for  completeness,  but  to  publish  the 

best  results  I  can  obtain,  whether  complete  or  not. 

Very  respectfuUy,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  EATON,  Jr., 

Commiasumer  of  EdwxUion, 
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Graiuakd  iaiblej  BhMcing  the  amount  expended  hy  the  d^erent  States  for  the  edaoatUm  cfeaek 

ckildf  of  ihdr  adhool  age,  jn. 


States. 


1 

s 

3 

4 
5 
« 
7 
0 
9 
10 
11 
19 
13 
U 
15 
IS 

n 

18 
19 
90 


Nerad* 


OaMfiiml*.... 
CamMsticat. . 
pimisylvaiiia 

OUDQis 

lorn 

ITewTorlc... 
V<6nnoiit.  >  •  ■  - . 

TTtrnwii 

OUo , 

lOehigan..... 
Svw  Jersey. . . 
BhodelslAiid.. 
Jdmesotft  >--< 
Wisconsin  ... 


Kew  Hampshire 


91 


94 


97 


Twitisnu. 


VIoiidA 


Korth  CaroUnA. 


19.17+ 

KL45+ 

11.44+ 

10.99+ 

7.86+ 

7.83+ 

7.91+ 

8.83+ 

6L47+ 

6L45— 

6.43+ 

&40+ 

6L38+ 

6L90+ 

4  71— 

4.98+ 

4.78+ 

•4.50+ 

4.46+ 

a  97+ 

9.84+ 

19.70+ 

a  65+ 

9L65+ 

9.37+ 

1.40+ 

.91+ 

J.  91+ 
.60+ 

.48+ 


d 

o 


S  :S3 


8=^ 


-^3 


if!. 


s 


O   o 


&55 

7.56 

3.29 

5.68 

7.37 

6.96 

5.81 

.\09 

5l88 

Sl74 

4.99 

6L56 

6.07 

5.67 

4.59 

a99 

93l10 

9.46 

39.49 

S3. 95 

9SL30 

19.76 


ia4i 

54.61 
38.00 
SQL  53 
31.61 
47.34 


.85+ 

.02+ 

.90 

.97+ 

.15+ 

.19+ 

.16+ 

.15+ 

.07+ 

.50 

.95 

.97+ 

.03+ 

.00 

.18+ 

.18+ 

.15+ 

.15+ 

.07+ 

.90 

.16+ 

.45+ 

.31+ 

.90 

.98+ 

.34+ 

.95+ 

.00 

.98+ 

.18+ 


*  School  popaUitiom  from  United  States  censos  of  1860 ;  school  ezpenditoxe  of  1868. 
f  School  popohstion  from  United  States  census  of  1860 ;  school  expendltoie  of  1860-'70. 
;  School  population  from  United  States  censos  of  1860 ;  school  Qxpenditoxe  of  1869. 

ITOTS.— The  school  expenditore  in  the  States  of  Oregon  and  South  Carolina,  tho  school  expenditure 
and  school  population  In  the  States  of  Georgia,  Texas,  and  Virginia,  and  the  school  population  of  West 
Tirginialare  not  aaoertainahle  hy  reports. 

OOLLEGES,  ETO.,  IN  THE  X7NITED  BTATES. 

The  statistics  of  colleges  in  the  Vnited  States,  presented  in  Table  III, 
are  necessarily  imperfect,  as  indeed  are  all  the  statistics  presented  in 
this  report ;  their  accuracy  depending  entirely  on  the  interest  taken  by 
the  individaal  institutions  mentioned.  Every  attempt  has  been  made 
consistent  with  the  limited  time  allowed.    At  the  time  this  report  is 
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being  written  there  is  very  little  known— about  80  of  the  369  in  ibU 
table.     As  the  tables  will  be  corrected  to  the  very  latest  possible 
moment,  I  will  not  attempt  here  to  fiirnish  a  complete  r68um6,  but  only- 
such  as  I  have  the  materials  for  at  the  present  time. 
Of  the  369  colleges,  then,  there 

In  Alabama...— 4 

In  Arkansas 1 

In  California , 15 

In  Connectdcat 3 

In  Delaware 2 

In  Georgia 21 

In  niinois 28 

In  Indiana • 19 

In  Iowa 13 

In  Kansas 7 

In  Kentucky 10 

In  Louisiana *. 7 

In  Maine.... 4 

In  Maryland 10 

In  Massachusetts 6 

In  Michigan..... 7 

In  Minnesota... 2 

In  Mississippi... 5 

InMiBSouri 14 


In  New  Hampshire 1 

In  New  Jersey 6 

InNewYork 27 

In  North  Carolina 10 

In  Ohio 35 

In  Oregon 4 

In  Pennsylvania-. 34 

In  Rhode  Island. 1 

In  South  Carolina 7 

InTennessee 20 

In  Texas 4 

In  Vermont 3 

In  Virginia 11 

In  West  Virginia 3 

In  Wisconsin 14 

In  District  of  Columbia.... 4 

In  Utah  Territory ....»  1 

In  Washington  Territory... •••  .... ..  1 


Of  the  369  colleges^  25  are  nnder  the  supervision  of  Stateis ;  1  of  a  city, 
and  1  of  the  masonic  fraternity ;  supervisory  power  over  83  is  nndeter* 
mined.  The  remaining  259  are  divided  among  the  denominatioiiB  M 
follows : 

Methodist  Episcopal 60 

Boman  Catholic 47 

Baptist % 37 

Presbyterian....  ....I........ 28 

Congregational.. .-.  19 

Protestant  Episcopal ^.  16 

Lutheran 7 

Church  of  Christ 7 

German Beformed 5 

United  Brethren 4 

Cumberland  Presbyterian 3 

In  the  299  colleges  reporting,  (up  to  date,)  there  were  3,201  instntctors 
and  over  54,500  pupils.  One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  colleges  instruct 
males  only ;  54  instruct  females  (mly ;  77  admit  both ;  and  of  71  the  sex 
of  the  students  is  unknown. 

THEOLOaiCAL  SEMIKABI&S. 

From  the  best  infbrmation  in  possession  of  this  Bureau  at  the  time  of 
preparing  this'  statement,  the'  number  of  theological  seminaries  in  the 
United  States  is  as  follows :  In  Alabama,  1 ;  in  Ualifbrnia,  2';  Coniiecti- 
eut,  3 ;  Oeorgia,  1 ;  Illinois^  10 ;  Iowa,  3 ;  Kentucky,  6 ;  Louisiana,  1 ; 
Maine,  2 ;  Maryland,  2 ;  Massachusetts,  6 ;  Michigan,  1 ;  Minnesota,  1  ^ 


Friends i.    3 

UniversaUst ••.••«•.••.. ^    3 

United  Presbyterian ...*««••.    2 

Free  Wm  Baptist....^.  ..^ 3 

Moravian «..-... ...1.^-.  ..^w. 

African  Methodist  Episoopid. .« 

Befbrmed  Dntch 

New  Church 

Latter  Day  Saintis 

Unitarian 
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Missouri,  2 ;  New  Jersey,  3 ;  New  York,  11 ;  OMo,  9 ;  PennsylvaiLia,  !&; 
Soath  Carolina,  3;  Tennessee,  1;  Texas,  1;  Virginia,  4;  Wisconsin,  4; 
District  of  Columbia,  1 ;  total,  93. 
These  are  divided  among  the  following  denominations : 


Denominstloii. 


BoBuui  CftHioUo. 


Stapdrt 

Ffeotatlvit  Epiaoopal. 


Cliflslifli. 


United  Fresbytttian 

TTniTenaUflt 

TneWm'BmptUt..,, 


Tot^. 


bM^.^^^ 


I 


10 
13 

15 
19 
4 
7 
13 
8 
5 
4 
S 
1 
1 
1 
S 
1 


93 


64 

4T 

45 

50 

96 

SI 

S3 

5 

9 

8 

4 

4 

8 

7 

8 


339 


737 
505 

480 

308 

307 

304 

843 

190 

61 

47 

31 

85 

90 

13 

54 


3,854 


As  the  table  of  theological  seminaries  amcmg  the  accomi>anyiQg  pa- 
pers will  be  corrected  to  the  latest  positfble  date,  reference  to  it  for  more 
correct  information  is  made. 

SCHOOLS  OF  H£DICINB. 

The  total  number  of  institutes  of  medicine  and  kindred  branches 
reported  is  88;  professors,  588;  pupils,  6,943.  Medical  colleges,  72; 
professors,  523;  pupils,  (1869-^70,)  &,194  Begnlar  colleges,  59;  pro- 
fessors, 430 ;  pupils,  5,670.  Eclectic  colleges,  5 ;  profesS(M*s,-  22 ;  pupils, 
211.  Homoeopathic  colleges,  7;  professors,  65,  pupils,  275.  Physio- 
medical  colleges,  1 ;  professors,  6 ;  pupils  42.  Dental  colleges,  6 ;  pro- 
feiKors,  39 ;  pupils,  257.  Pharmaceutical  schools,  10;  societies,  9;  pro- 
fessors, 26;  pupils,  512. 

In  connection  with  this  table  special  attention  is  invited  to  the  article 
on  Medical  education,  which  has  been  careftdly  prepared  frofii  the  ma^ 
teriaU  on  hand.  This  wiU  explain  the  a^arent  prominence  given  to 
some  institutions  in  certain  parts  of  the  article.  For  instance,  no  late 
catalogue  or  announcement  of  any  medical  college  in  New  York  for 
males  is  on  file  in  the  office* 

LAW  SCHOOLS. 


The  i^om^  of  the  latest  statistics  of  law  schools,  presented  in  Table 
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YI,  showS|  up  to  date,  28  institations,  with  99  professors  and  1,653 
pupils. 
For  the  latest  corrections  reference  is  made  to  the  table  itself. 

AGRICULTURAL   AND    SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  r6sum6  of  the  latest  facts  respecting  these  institutions  gives  26 
schools,  144  teachers,  and  1,413  students.  Some  of  these  institutions 
are  due  to  private  munificence,  but  most  of  them  to  the  act  of  Oongress 
donating  public  lands  for  the  establishment  of  colleges  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts.  This  action  came  none  too  soon.  Our  workmen,  espe- 
cially those  engaged  in  occupations  requiring  skill,  were  already  suffer- 
ing in  comparison  with  those  producing  similar  fabrics  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  American  College,  pressed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  seizing 
every  opportunity  afforded  it,  was  £a.iling  to  give  that  training  with 
reference  to  the  industries  which  the  changed  condition  of  society  and 
occupation  required.    Secondary  education  was  equally  inadequate. 

President  Folwell,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  observes : 

Oatside  of  these  institatioiiB  stood  quite  munterested  the  great  body  of  the  popnlc^ 
tion :  the  tUleis  of  the  soU,  the  delven  in  the  minesy  the  saUon  of  the  sea  and  boat- 
men of  the  rivers,  the  artisans  in  stone,  wood,  and  iron,  the  camers,  and  the  great 
army  of  mere  laborers.  For  aU  these  no  proyision  was  made,  nor  was  expected  to  be 
made,  in  the  way  of  schooling  beyond  the  rudiments  taught  in  the  common  schools. 
In  the  course  of  two  or  three  decades  an  immense  revolution  has  taken  place.  The 
steam-engine,  the  telegraph,  the  cyUnder  press,  the  new  processes  of  chemistry,  the  ez- 
tcDsion  of  geographical  discovery,  have  raised  many  of  the  trades  almost  to  the  rank  of 
professions.  These  farmers,  artisans,  and  tradesmen  are  knocking  at  the  doors  of  our 
educational  circumlocution  offices,  "wanting  to  know."  In  short,  a  huge  load  in  the 
way  of  technical  education  has  been  thrown  upon  us ;  for  these  classes  are  not  asking 
merely  for  the  ordinaiy  instruction  in  mathematics,  language,  science,  and  history,  but 
in  the  appUcation  of  science  to  their  respective  arts  and  trades.  There  are  demands 
not  only  for  general  schools  of  technology,  but  for  special  schools  for  agriculturists  and 
horticulturists,  for  miners,  for  navigators,  and  for  engineers.  The  mercantile  classes 
cannot  long  be  satisfied  with  the  meager  and  unscientific  training  offered  in  the  busi- 
ness coUeges.  The  normal  school,  almost  a  necessary  incident  of  any  system  of  publio 
schools,  no  longer  needs  apologists  nor  defenders. 

Here,  then,  are  new  elements  and  conditions  in  the  problem.  It  is  no  longer  a  small 
number  of  persons  preparing  for  professional  work,  who  are  demanding  higher  educa- 
tion, but  a  vast  body  of  people,  hitherto  unknown  to  educators,  thronging  forward, 
clamoring  to  be  taught  how  to  do  their  work  in  the  best  way.  These  new  demands,  so 
far  from  supplanting  the  ancient  liberal  discipline,  but  multiply  the  need  of  it. 

Without  attempting  to  characterize  the  resolt  of  this  donation  by 
Congress,  or  the  success  of  the  various  State  efforts,  I  may  quote  a 
statement  made  in  another  address  by  this  very  intelligent  educator : 

Maine  has  her  separate  coUege,  and  will  make  a  specialty  of  the  building,  rigging, 
and  navigation  of  ships.  New  Hampshire  has  confided  her  trust  to  Dartmouth  CoUege ; 
Vermont,  hers  to  the  State  University.  Massachusetts  has  divided  her  fund,  one-third 
of  it  going  to  the  Agricultural  College  at  Amherst,  two-thirds  to  the  School  of  Tech- 
nology near  Boston,  which  school  is  devoted  of  course  to  the  mechanic  arts.  Rhode 
Island  passes  her  money  over  to  Brown  University,  which  wiU  operate  a  department  of 
agriculture.    Connecticut  unite8*her  share  of  the  endowment  with  the  splendid  private 
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iMDefaetion  irMcli  founded  the  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at  New  Haven.  This  school, 
already  an  aaBnxed  success,  is  under  control  of  the  corporation  of  Yale  College. 

The  Empire  State  has  been  most  fortunate  of  alL  She  not  only  received  the  largest 
share  of  the  land  grant,  990,000  acres,  but  Providence  gave  her  Ezra  Cornell,  with  his 
great  wealth  and  still  greater  heart.  Thanks  to  his  unstinted  liberality,  the  Cornell 
UniverBity  stands  already  In  the  front  rank  of  American  colleges. 

Pennsylvania  and  Michigan  have  successful  schools  on  separate  foundations  in 
operation.. 

How  imperfectly  this  entire  field  of  edncational  effort  is  understood, 
none  know  better  than  those  who  have  attempted  it.  A  considerable 
number  of  States  are,  as  yet,  entirely  unable  to  present  results,  while  in 
others  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  in  doubt.  Great  and  commendable 
as  was  this  gift  by  Congress,  the  experience  in  its  administration  sug- 
gests that  corresponding  educational  inquiry  should  have  preceded  and 
aceomx>anied  it.  Had  the  valuable  information,  collected  by  my  prede- 
cessor, Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D.,  on  technical  schools,  been  promptly 
published  and  widely  circulated,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  would 
have  been  saved  in  the  management  of  this  great  trust  and  unspeaka- 
hly  greater  results  secured. 

COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  26  commercial  colleges  have  been  reported  to 
the  Bureau,  with  154  professors  and  5,824  students.  These  institutions, 
through  many  dif&culties  and  imperfections,  it  is  believed,  are  finding 
their  way  into  a  very  useful  field  of  labor.  There  will  be  special  inter- 
est in  noticing  the  extent  to  which  they  are  preparing  women  for  cleri- 
cal XK)sitions. 

THE  MILITABT  ACADEMY. 

Believing  that  good  to  education  would  be  accomplished  by  an  authen- 
tic statement  of  the  grounds  of  failure  in  the  examination  for  admission 
at  the  Military  and  I^aval  Academies,  I  addressed  a  letter  of  inquiry, 
approved  by  the  President,  to  the  respective  superintendents,  asking 
for  a  detailed  statement  extending  over  the  last  fifteen  years,  showing 
the  number  of  these  failures,  and  the  subjects  in  which  they  occurred. 

No  reply  has  been  received  from  the  Naval  Academy.  The  table 
received  from  General  Pitcher,  Superintendent  of  the  Military  Academy, 
will  be  found  among  the  statistics  appended  to  this  report. 

It  will  be  observed  that  of  the  1,459  appointees,  41,  or  nearly  2|-  per 
cent.,  were  rejected  for  physical  disability,  and  285,  or  nearly  19^  per 
cent,  on  accoimt  of  literary  incompetency.  Of  these  285  rejected,  76 
were  deficient  in  reading,  80  in  geography,  81  in  history,  98  in  grammar, 
133  in  arithmetic,  and  173  in  writing  and  orthography. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  to  know  that,  during  the  period  referred 
to,  138  of  the  appointees  served  as  soldiers  prior  to  their  appointment ; 
of  these  5  were  rejected  on  account  of  physical  disability,  and  20  on 
account  of  literary  deficiencies,  5  of  them  being  deficient  in  history,  5  in 
geography,  8  in  grammar,  10  in  writing  and  orthography,  10  in  reading, 
aad  12  in  arithmetic. 
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In  literary  qnalifications  the  appointees  flrom  Massachusetts  were  the 
most  sacessfal,  only  1  out  of  43  failing.  Kevada  lost  6  ont  of  7 ;  Kan- 
sas, 3  out  of  6 ;  Delaware,  5  oat  of  11 ;  Texas,  3  out  of  8 ;  and  Ala- 
bama^ 11  ont  of  32,  on  this  account. 

In  connection  with  the  presentation  of  facts  respecting  the  edacation 
of  man  in  his  normal  condition,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  present 
tables  and  facts  resx>ecting  the  philanthropic  and  educational  institu- 
tions existing  in  the  United  States  to  ameliorate,  improve,  instruct,  or 
restrain  the  many  fbrms  of  physical,  mental,  and  moral  distortion  or 
deficiency  which  are  comprehended  under  the  terms  deaf-mute,  blind, 
idiot  and  imbecile,  insane,  and  inebriate  asylums,  reform  schools,  and 
prisons.     ^ 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAP,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

The  disadvantages  suffered  by  these  classes  in  the  struggles  of  life 
early  attracted  the  attention  of  humane  educators  in  America.  The  sta- 
tistics of  the  institutions  established  in  their  interest  appear  in  the  ac- 
companying tables.  I  regret  that  those  relating  to  the  blind,  after  all 
our  endeavors,  are  so  incomplete. 

The  Bureau  is  under  special  obligations  to  Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet,  pres- 
ident of  the  I^ational  Deaf-mute  College,  for  assistance  in  perfecting  the 
table  in  regard  to  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

There  is  great  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  so  much  is  so  weU  done 
for  these  classes.  It  was  my  purpose  not  only  to  present  the  &cts  with 
regard  to  their  education  in  schools,  but  in  reference  to  all  associations 
and  institutions  designed  to  aid  them,  after  leaving  school,  in  discharg- 
ing the  duties  of  the  various  relations  of  life.  What  a  contrast  is  here 
presented  between  Christian  civilization  and  barbarism,  the  latter  cast- 
ing them  out  as  waste  humanity,  the  former  devising  for  them  instru- 
mentalities and  methods  by  whidi  to  overcome  the  disabilities  resulting^ 
firom  the  loss  of  sight,  hearing,  and  speech  I    Barbarism  destroyed  them ; 

Christian  civilization  builds  for  them  churches.* 

— ■-        --,-.  ...     _      ■        ■■  —  -  -  .  ^ 

*  St.  Ann's  Free  Church  for  deaf-mntes  and  their  friends,  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
has  for  eighteen  years  been  trying  to  improve  the  temporal  and  spirltnal  oondition  of 
those  deaf-mntes  who  have  finished  their  education  at  the  various  institutions.  It  has 
been  the  means  of  providing  employment  for  a  large  nmnber.  It  maintains  one  service, 
conducted  entirely  in  the  sign-language,  every  Sunday  aftomoon.  Its  deaf-mute  lit- 
erary association  holds  Thursday  evening  meetings  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
In  various  other  ways  this  church,  under  the  reotorship  of  Bev.  Thomas  Gallaiudet,  D. 
D.,  seeks  to  educate  deaf-mutes  toward  a  high  standard  of  personal  character.  This 
church  has  been  instrumental  in  establishing  weekly  Sunday  services  under  the  pas- 
toral care  of  Bev.  F^nds  J.  J.  Clerc,  D.  B.,  in  St  Stephen's  Church,  Philadelphia,  and 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Samuel  A.  Adams,  deaf-mute,  in  Grace  Church,  Baltimore, 
lit  also  provides  monthly  services  for  deaf-mutes  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Albany,  and 
quarterly  services  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  Boston.  Besides  this,  it  offen 
occasional  services  to  deaf-mutes  in  several  other  cities  of  our  country.  In  these  If  ibon 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  deaf-mutes,  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaudet  is  assisted  by  the  Bev. 
Stephen  F.  Holmes,  to  whom  he  has  imparted  a  knowledge  of  the  sign-language. 
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The  schools  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  are  fiast  passing  oat  of  the 
elasB  known  as  charitablei  and  becoming  part  and  paccel  of  the  systems 
of  public  odneation.  It  is  hoped  that  ere  long  eveiy  State  will  have 
made  amplo  ptovifiion  for  the  establishment  and  condnot  of  these 
schoola,  and  lliat  no  one  soffeiiiig  either  of  these  disabilities  wiU  fail  to 
fWf&ve  ih^  beneflta. 

On  Hie  26th  of  Beptemiber,  1870,  the  mbjeet  of  establishing  an  insti- 
tatiML  for  the  deaf  and  domb  in  Ottngon  was  intsodaeed  into  the  honse 
of  lepiesentetivee  of  that  fttate^  and  action  had  looking  to  the  ox^^am- 
aatfton  of  such  an  institution,  '* 

3C0QQX4S  FOJ(  IDIOTS  Ain»  XSm^ECJJJ&B. 

Seven  of  these,  it  will  be  observed,  are  enumerated.  These  illnstrate 
sooie  of  the  most  stiiking  toiomphs  of  Christian  education.  They  will 
answer  the  inqmiries  of  those  who  have  written  to  me  desiring  the  loca- 
tion of  these  institotiona  The  work  ihej  do  may  well  be  stndied  by 
eveiy  philosophical  educator.  How  wonderAil,  how  mcely  adaptod,  the 
prooess  by  which  the  child,  4early  beloved  by  the  paffent,  yet  so  devoid 
of  leaaon  as  to  be  loathsome  in  its  nneleaaUness  and  senseless  habits, 
is  brought  to  ja  care  of  self  and  the  observaace  of  neatness,  and  often 
enabled  to  read  and  write,  and  to  pailieipato  in  Tarioas  simple  and 
n9efi[|i  idnstriesl 

I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Ifichols,  superintendent  of  the  Government  In- 
sane Asylum,  near  this  city,  for  the  stetistics  of  these  institutions.  Does 
any  one  ask  what  a  report  on  education  has  to  do  with  insanity  f  Con- 
sidering the  mistaken  notions  whidi  prevail  in  regard  to  education,  I 
sbonld  not  be  snrprised  at  such  an  inquiry.  I  would  recall,  however, 
the  motto,  nniversally  adopted  as  indicating  the  object  of  education, 
^' A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body."  Does  any  one  presume  that  insanity 
is  wholfy  the  sesult  of  natural  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  the  infki^ices 
of  home,  of  school,  and  of  society  f  Bather,  will  not  a  careful  investiga- 
tion show  a  very  considerable  share  of  the  cases  of  insanity  traceable 
primarily  to  causes  within  the  control  of  education,  in  ito  large  sense  f 
Whence  comes  dementia  f    Why  so  few  of  our  insane  firom  the  entirely 

*  Dr.  Isaao  Lewis  Peet,  principal  of  the  New  York  Institation  for  the  Instraction  of 
the  Deftf  and  Domb,  in  a  recent  article  very  pertinently  calls  attention  to  the  impor- 
tance of  educating  deaf-mutes,  as  illnstratod  in  a  recent  case  of  the  trial  of  one  of  this 
class  for  mnrder.  He  thinks  the  question  of  the  moral  responsibility  of  an  uneducated 
peraon,  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  is  one  of  the  subtlest  in  metaphysics.  There  are  peculiar 
difficulties  eonneoted  with  the  subject,  growing  out  of  the  extremely  limited  communi- 
cation possible  through  an  intei:preter,  the  utter  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  deaf-mute 
of  language,  and  of  either  human  or  divine  law.  The  natural  resentments  of  an  uned- 
ucated deaf-mute  are  peculiarly  daugerous;  and  every  one  ought  to  see  that  such  per- 
sons are  tent  to  institutions  where  they  may  be  taught  their  relations  to  God  and  man 
at  least,  and,  if  possible,  as  much  more  as  shall  render  them  in  some  measure  capable 
of  djaeboi^ging  the  ordinary  duties  of  good  citizens. 
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ignorant  class  !  Why  did  so  few  slaves  become  lanatics  t  Why  are  so 
many  persons  of  higher  intellectnal  attainments  found  among  the  insane! 
I  admit  that  the  connection  between  cause  and  effect  in  these  cases  has 
not  been  sofificiently  brought  out  But  this  is  a  reason  for  giving  the 
subject  immediate  attention,  rather  than  for  delaying  it.  Those  who 
are  erecting  school-houses,  and  regulating  the  school  habits  of  the  young, 
have  need  that  these  facts  should  be  before  them,  and  to  considei 
whether  the  play-grounds,  the  character  of  the  buildings,  their  comfort, 
ventilation,  cheerfulness,  the  motives  and  tasks  set  before  children, 
have  or  have  not  an  adaptation  to  preserve  the  mind  in  its  soundness, 
or  if  it  has  abnormal  tendencies  to  overcome  them,  and  save  the  family 
from  the  sad  effect  of  the  dethroned  reason,  and  the  State  or  famUy 
£rom  the  expense  of  the  support  of  a  lunatic  No  educator  has  sufGi- 
ciently  apprehended  and  set  forth  the  subtle  connection  between  the 
mind  and  the  body,  and  the  effect  of  the  one  upon  the  condition  of  the 
other.  If  he  would  adyust  the  processes  of  education  most  correctly  to 
man  in  his  normal  condition,  he  may  wisely  consult  every  abnormal 
development  within  his  observation.  Indeed,  the  recovering  process, 
which  brings  the  lost  reason  back  to  itself,  throws  the  light  of  some 
most  important  suggestions  upon  the  path  of  the  teacher. 

ISo  attempt  is  made  in  this  report  at  this  investigation.  I  have  sought 
simply  to  facilitate  the  efforts  of  educators  at  home  and  abroad,  who 
are  disposed  to  pursue  these  inquiries,  by  bringing  together  the  list  of 
institutions  of  this  class,  and  a  few  leading  facts  connected  with  them. 

ASYLT7MS  FOR  INEBRIATES 

are  surprising  their  Mends  with  the  results  they  accomplish.  The  one 
at  Binghamton,  New  York,  is  the  most  noted.  Its  report  for  the  year 
1869  showed  244  patients  admitted  during  the  year ;  discharged,  271 ; 
remaining  on  the  1st  of  January,  65.  The  officers  observe  in  the  last 
report,  ^^  Of  our  confidence  in  the  success  of  the  asylum  as  a  curative 
institution,  we  have  heretofore  spoken.  That  confidence  remains  un- 
shaken. As  a  pioneer  in.  a  great  experiment — an  experiment  of  deeper 
interest  to  the  family,  to  society,  and  to  the  State  than  any  other  now 
awaiting  the  final  judgment  of  the  public — ^it  is  worthy  of  a  full  and  fair 
trial." 

BEFORMATORIES. 

The  statistics  of  these  institutions  are  drawn  from  the  able  report  of 
Dr.  Wines,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Prison  Association,  excepting 

where  they  have  been  modified  by  the  reports  received  in  this  office. 
They  point  to  the  great  sores  that  are  forming  on  the  body  politic,  which, 
so  &r,  have  been  imperfectly  dealt  with  or  understood.  They  present 
a  sad  commentary  on  the  results  of  parental  neglect  and  city  vagabond- 
ism. They  are  a  standing  argument  to  enforce  the  duty  of  education 
by  the  State.    They  tell  how  soon  parental  selfishness,  neglect,  vice,  and 
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crime  wotQd  raise  up  a  class  destructive  of  life,  property,  and  all  social 
good.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  the  general  good  requires  this 
method  of  treating  juvenile  criminals;  the  good  of  every  child  demands 
it.  Th^,  moreover,  point  to  the  defects  in  our  private  and  public  school 
systems, .  and  suggest  important  revisions  calculated  to  make  their 
benafttB  more  universal.  The  success  of  reformatories  already  estab- 
liabed  would  seem  to  overcome  objections  and  enforce  the  economy  and 
expedieiicy  of  their  establishment  in  connection  with  all  large  centrali- 
zations of  i>opulation. 

PBISONS. 

It  is  not  difficult  for  any  one  to  see  that  the  prison  stands  over  against 
the  BchooL  Yice  and  crime  are  readily  traced  to  youthful  neglect  or 
misoondact.  The  county  or  city  receives  very  little  admonition  from 
its  jail,  and  the  State  from  its  prison.  To-day  the  child  is  at  home  or 
school }  to-morrow  the  man  in  the  dungeon ;  and  the  teacher  and  pupil 
have  learned  no  lesson. 

BELATION  OP  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  EDUCATION. 

What  is  now  presented  as  the  annual  report  can  be  considered  only 
as  an  initiative  effort,  either  in  respect  to  the  body  of  the  information  or 
the  tables  included.  The  relation  of  the  National  Government  to  edu^ 
cation  with  many  is  not  recognized  because  their  attention  has  not  been 
directed  to  it.  There  are,  however,  certain  things  which  the  National 
Government  may  and  should  do  in  this  relation,  so  palpable  that  their 
statement  is  sufficient  to  secure  almost  universal  assent : 

L  It  may  do  all  things  required  for  education  in  the  Territories.  2.  It 
may  do  all  things  required  for  education  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
3.  It  may  also  do  all  things  required  by  its  treaties  with  and  its  obliga- 
tions to  the  Indians.  4.  The  National  Government  may  also  do  aU  that 
its  international  relations  require  in  regard  to  education.  6.  The 
National  Government  may  use  either  the  public  domain  or  the  money 
received  firom  its  sale  for  the  benefit  of  education.  6.  The  National 
Government  may  know  all  about  education  in  the  country,  and  may 
communicate  of  what  it  knows  at  the  discretion  of  Congress  and  the 
Executive.  7.  The  Government  should  provide  a  national  educational 
office  and  an  officer,  and  furnish  him  clerks,  and  all  means  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  national  educational  obligations. 

BEOOMMENDATIONS. 

The  present  opportunities  of  this  Bureau  are  utterly  inadequate  to 
the  proi>er  discharge  of  these  duties.    I,  therefore,  recommend- 
First.  An  increase  of  the  clerical  force  of  this  Bureau,  to  enable  it  to 
extend,  subdivide,  and  systematize  its  work,  so  that  its  correspondence, 
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domestic  and  foreign,  and  tbe  colleotion  of  statistics,  may  each  be  in 
charge  of  a  person  specially  :fttted  for  the  same. 

Second.  That  appropriate  qnasters  be  fiunished,  so  tiiat  the  plan  at 
making  and  preserving  a  collection  of  educational  worln,  reports,  pam- 
phlets, apparatus,  ipaps,  &c.,  may  be  carried  out  with  fiM^llity. 

Third.  That  increased  means  be  fdmished  for  the  publication  of  fiMsts, 
statistics,  and  discussions,  to  meet  the  constantly  incieasing  demand. 

Fourth.  That  the  educational  facts  necessary  for  the  iafamlatkm  of 
Congress  be  required  by  law  to  be  reported  through  this  Bureau  in 
regard  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  and  all  national 
exi>enditures  in  aid  of  education. 

Fifth.  In  view  of  the  specially  limited  financial  resoufces  and  the  great 
amount  of  ignorance  in  portioos  cf  our  oountry,  and  the  Immediate  ne- 
cessity for  adequate  instrumentalities  and  epportunities  foriolemeiitaEy 
education  to  tbe  people  of  those  sections,  and  the  anxieties  ibwat:eaed  by 
impending  Asiatic  immigration,  that  the  uet  income  £eom  tbe  -sale  of 
the  public  lands  be  divided  annnally  j>ro  rata  among  the  people  in  the 
respective  States,  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

CONCLUSION. 

My  sense  of  the  incompleteness  of  this  report  is  most  painftd.  Should 
it  prove  the  beginning  of  something  which  shall  grow  satisfactorily 
;toward  perfection,  this  labor,  I  shall  hope,  will  not  be  in  vain. 

For  whatever  value  it  has  I  am  specially  indebted  to  the  very  com- 
petent labor  of  those  who  have  assisted  me  in  its  preparation,  who  liave 
not  made  the  customaiy  office  hoars  the  limit  of  their  endeavors^  but 
have  willingly  done  their  utmost  in  the  work  assigned  to  them. 

The  courtesy  and  energy  with  which  the  Public  Printing  Office  Is  con- 
ducted secure  its  issue  promptly,  in  spite  of  the  delays  in  fhmlshing 
manuscript,  incident  to  my  want  of  clerical  force,  in  connection  witii 
the  other  annual  executive  reports.  For  statistical  matter  I  am  espe- 
cially indebted  to  General  Francis  A.  Walker,  Superintendent  of  the 
Census;  Hon.  Edward  Young,  Superintendent  of  the  Bureau  of  Statis- 
tics; and  to  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Whatever  measure  of  success  the  office  has  been  able  to  attain  since 
I  entered  upon  these  duties,  I  should  be  wanting  in  common  honesty 
not  to  acknowledge  that  it  is  largely  due  to  your  thorough  appreciation 
and  prompt  consideration  of  the  subjects  and  duties  in  hand,  and  the 
uniform  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  the  President. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be^  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  BATON,  Jb, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX. 


ABSTRACTS  FROM   REPORTS  OF    THE   SCHOOL   OFFICERS    OF   STATES, 

TERRITORIES,  AND  CITIES. 

I>SYXIX>PMSNT  OF  THB  SXISXCNQ  COMMON  SCHOOL   SYSTEM.  . 

The  oatb  of  office  was  administered  td  the  members  of  the  "board  of  education  on  the 
34Ui  July,  1868LaQd  thoa  qualified  they  entered  upon  the  refi^ar  business  of  their  first 
aeasiim  under  tne  constitution  on  the  &ih  July,  I068.  In  this  constitution  the  article 
an  education  contains  the  following:  *'  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  boud  of  education 
to  establish  throughout  the  State,  in  each  township  or  other  school  district  which  it 
may  have  created,  one  or  more  schools,  at  which  all  the  children  of  the  State  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  ma^  attend,  free  of  charge.''  llUs  is  the  chartered 
pledge  of  the  State  to  furnish  the  means  and  facilities  adequate  to  the  education  of  all 
the  children  of  the  State.  The  members  of  the  board  of  education,  fdlly  impressed  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  responsibilities  deyolyiuff  on  them,  under  the  proyisions  and  re- 
quirements of  this  section  of  the  constitution,  aevoted  careful  attention  to  it,  and  also 
to  the  power  which  was  tiiereby  conferred  on  it  as  a  legislatiye  body,  to  deliberate  on 
and  to  form  a  code  of  laws  to  direct  and  govern  the  free  public  sdiool  interest  in  Ala- 
bama. 

PreTious  to  the  adjournment  of  the  board,  in  August,  1868,  the  county  superintend- 
ents, one  for  each  county  of  the  State,  were  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction,  and  their  appointment  approved  oy  the  boards  as  the  law  diiects.  These 
gentlemen  were  authorised*  to  appoint  three  trustees  in  each  township,  and  school  com- 
masnoners  in  the  county  of  Mobile.  Here,  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  work,  the 
troubles  forthwith  commenced.  The  county  superintendents,  in  their  endeavors  to  ai>- 
point  trustees,  met  with  much  opposition,  and,  in  many  instances,  insult,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  the  townships  in  almost  every  county  in  the  State,  so  as  to  delay  the 
operation  of  the  school  system.  The  State  superintendent  remarks  that  this  opposi- 
tion wonld  have  died  away  soon,  if  it  had  not  beeu'for  idle  politicians  and  unscrupulous 
disappointed  newspaper  editors,  whose  puny  ambition  it  was  to  print  scurrilous  words 
and  railings  against  the  government  and  those  gentlemen  who  had  the  manhood  to 
stand  firm  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  State  and  her  liberal  institutions.  But  in  spite 
of  all  these  hostile  endeavors,  nearly  four  thousand  free  public  schools  were  establisned 
in  tibe  State  of  Alabama  during  the  first  scholastic  year  of  the  system.  Surely  a  grati- 
i^png  result. 

From  the  reports  of  the  county  superintendents  it  appears  that,  especially  after  the 
pnecal  elections  in  November,  1868,  the  people,  in  their  native  honesty,  accepted  the 
situation  and  finally  aided  the  school  officers  in  their  endeavors.  The  work  of  getting 
np  the  enumeration  of  the  children  within  the  educational  ages  was  nevertheless  only 
aecomplished  after  much  delay  and  difficulty.  Another  cause  of  trouble  is  to  be  found 
in  ih»  fiust  that  the  legislature  had  &iled  to  appropriate  the  poll  tax  for  school  pur- 
poses. The  school  ihnds  were  consequently  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  teachers'  salaries, 
and  many  of  the  most  ezcelient  and  worthy  teachers  in  almost  every  county  of  the 
Stale  had  to  go  without  pay  for  two  months  and  more.  Although,  as  a  rule,  these 
teachers  have  not  been  clamorous  for  their  pay,  it  has  nevertheless  discouraged  them 
and  no  doubt  prevented  them  from  devoting  themselves  to  their  work  with  that  energy 
which  the  A-riafing  circumstanocs  required.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  the  next  session 
of  the  general  assembly  such  measures  will  be  taken  as  to  insure  the  prompt  payment 
of  these  teachers,  thus  removing  one  of  the  last  remaining  obstacles  m  the  way  of  the 
VQiking  of  the  public  school  system. 

XDUGA.TIOi2(AL  IMTBBXSIS  IKDIBECTtT  COKSTKCTED  WITH  THE  STAXX  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Karmal  seftooZs.— As  in  a  system  of  good  normal  schools  one  of  the  most  essential 
guarantees  for  the  future  success  of  the  public  schools  is  to  be  found,  the  board  of  ed* 
oestion,  at  their  first  session,  passed  an  act  providing  for  the  education  of  teachers. 
As  yet  only  a  beginning  has  been  made,  but  the  results  have  been  such  as  to  augur  well 
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for  the  fatnre.  In  the  varionB  portions  of  the  State  a  number  of  normal  classes 
have  been  in  Buccessfol  operation — three  at  Huntsvillo,  one  at  Portersvilley  two  at  Tal- 
ladega, one  at  Montgomery,  one  at  Evergreen,  and  one  at  Mobile,  making  in  all  nine 
classes,  with  an  ag^egated  number  of  three  hundred  young  men  and  women,  who,  after 
having  obtained  irom  the  teacher  of  the  class  a  certificate  of  competency  to  teach, 
have  pledged  themselves  to  teach  for  two  years  in  the  free  ]public  schools  ot  the  State. 
State  Imiversity, — ^By  the  constitution  of  the  State,  this  institution  of  learning, 
located  at  Tuscaloosa,  is  placed  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  education,  who  lu 
this  respect  act  as  **  regents  of  the  University  of  Alabama.''  The  first  session  of  the 
board  of  regents  under  the  new  constitution  was  held  in  August,  1866.  By  act  of  the 
board  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was  authorized  **  to  proceed  to  Tusca- 
loosa and  to  procure  from  the  former  president,  or  the  jterson  having  them  in  charge, 
the  keys  of  tne  university,  and  to  take  possession  of  said  university  and  all  property 
connected  therewith.''  The  demand  to  givs  up  the  keys  was  at  first  answered  by  a  re- 
fusal, but  after  they  had  been  given  up  no  obstructions  whatever  were  met  with.  The 
new  university  building — substantial,  capacious,  and  beautiftd^  was  nearly  completed, 
while  the  pro&ssors'  houses  and  grounds  were  greatly  out  of  repair,  and  other  property 
•of  the  university,  such  as  the  lands  of  the  campus,  a  common  waste.  Arrangements 
were  made  at  once  to  complete  the  new  buildiuff  and  provide  the  necessary  furniture 
for  tiie  rooms,  &c.,  and  to  repair  the  professors'  houses,  preparatory  for  opening  the 
university  at  the  earliest  practicable  moment.  By  authon^  of  the  regents  an  euibit 
of  the  financial  condition  of  the  university  was  also  obtained  m>m  its  fiscal  agent.  In  hia 
hands  the  sum  of  $1,600  was  found  to  the  credit  of  the  university.  We  give  here,  with- 
out any  comment,  as  the  numbers  will  speak  for  themselves,  an  outline  of  the  expend- 
iture of  the  old  authorities  after  the  conflagration  in  April,  1865,  and  up  to  the  time 
the  regents  took  posession : 

Semi-annual  installment  for  August,  1865 $12,000 

Semi-annual  installments  for  February  and  August,  1866 24, 000 

Semi-annual  installments  for  February  and  August,  1867 24, 000 

Semi-annual  installment  for  February,  1868 12,000 

State  loan  for  building 30,000 

Tuscaloosa  Scientific  and  Art  Association 2,000 

Total : 104,000 


In  addition  to  this  sum  of  expenditure  upon  the  new  building,  the  old  board  of 
trustees  left  upon  our  hands,  with  an  exhausted  treasury,  a  large  Now  York  debt,  con- 
tracted by  the  former  president  of  the  university  after  the  State  had  pretended  seces* 
sion  from  the  Union,  for  materials  for  uniforms  for  cadets  in  the  university.  Under 
these  embarrassing  circumstances  a  corps  of  professors  was  selected  by  the  regents, 
and  the  university  opened  April  1, 1863,  with  a  class  of  thirty  students.  The  number 
of.  students  has  smce  then  remained  about  the  same.  Part  of  the  New  York  debt  has 
been  paid,  but  in  order  to  pay  the  installments  of  the  building  loan  by  the  State  to  the 
university,  it  will  be  necessary  that  the  legislaturej  at  its  present  session,  either  donate 
the  building  loan  to  the  university  or  extend  the  time  of  payment.  The  former  would 
only  be  an  act  of  common  Justice,  as  the  burning  of  the  building  in  1865  was  but  the 
natural  fruits  of  secession,  and  as  during  the  war  the  university  had  become  a  mili- 
tary school,  in  which  officers  were  trained  to  fight  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  that  had  so  handsomely  and  liberally  endowed  the  university. 

Medical  CoUeae  of  Alabama. --Thia  college,  situated  in  the  city  of  Mobile,  was 
'' chartered  in  the  year  I860,  and  by  the  charter  mode  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  Alabama,  witn  the  provision  that  in  the  contingency  oi  a  dissolution  of 
the  corporation,  its  property  should  vest  in  the  university."  The  building  is  much  in 
want  of  repair,  and  the  apparatus,  which  has  been  sadly  neglected,  especially  in  the 
chemical  department,  needs  to  be  replenished.  It  is  thought  that  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000,  made  at  once,  will  put  the  college  on  a  good  footing,  and  make  it  thereafter 
sell-sustaining.  When  the  building  was  erectei^  the  State  made  the  liberal  donation 
of  $50,000,  and  in  return  for  this  liberality,  the  faculty  pledged  themselves  to  educate 
thirty-three  needy  students,  on  behalf  of  the  State,  i¥ee  of  cnarge.  This  pledge  is  still 
kept  up  in  good  faith.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that,  especially  since  ^e  legislature,  in  1868, 
repealed  the  tax  on  foreign  insurance  companies,  thus  cutting  off  the  only  income  of 
the  college,  it  will  s^on  make  the  called-for  appropriation. 

Law  9m>ol  at  MontgoTnery. — "  The  law  school  at  Montgomery  was  incorporated  in 
1860,  and  made  the  law  department  of  the  University  of  Alabama,  to  continue  at  the 
discretion  of  the  trustees.''  The  charter  of  this  law  school  is  yet  in  force,  though  the 
exercises  of  the  school  are  at  this  time  suspended. 

^klahama  Itutitution  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  BUnd.-^The  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  is,  by  law,  treasurer  of  this  institution,  and  it  is  his  duty  to  make  a  report 
on  the  same,  once  a  year.    The  progress  of  the  institution  has  been  most  satisfactory. 
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Tha  number  of  pnpils  in  attendance  daring  the  school  year  ending  July  1, 1869,  is  35, 
▼iz :  25  mates  and  10  blind.  The  health  of  the  inmates  has  been  good,  and  the  build- 
ings and  groonds  are  in  as  good  condition  as  the  limited  means  will  allow.  The  finan- 
did  Gondition  of  the  institution  may  be  seen  at  a  glance  from  the  following  statement : 

To  the  credit  of  the  institution  at  the  date  of  last  report |3,125  53 

i^piopnatifm  lor  18G9 8,000  00 

11, 125  53 

=  1.  : =a 

By  amonnt  of  wairants  October  6, 1868,  Febiaary  1, 1860,  April  6,  July  1, 
October4 1 ...l...  .1 $11,125  53 


In  order  to  place  the  institution  on  a  proper  footing,  and  afford  the  means  of  educa- 
tion to  aU  the  indigent  mute  and  blind  onildren  in  the  State,  an  appropriation  of 
$15y000  will  be  necessary.  This  would  be  allowing  $12,000  for  sustenance,  salaries,  &c., 
enabling  the  authorities  to  admit,  support,  and  instruct  46  pupils. 

SCHOOL  FINANCES, 

The  amount  of  money  appropriated  by  the  State  for  the  free  public  school  service  for 
the  scholastic  year  commencing  October  1, 1868,  and  ending  September  30, 1869,  with 
the  several  sources  from  whence  received,  is  the  following,  according  to  exact  form  and 
figures  received  ^m  the  auditor  of  state : 

Balance  due  and  appropriated,  as  per  act  approved  October  10, 1868 $200, 000  00 

Amonnt  of  interest  on  $1,710,157  45,  at  8  percent 136,812  59 

Amonnt  of  interest  on    $97,091  21,  at  8  per  cent 7,767  30 

Amonnt  of  interest  on  $669,086  80,  at  8  percent 53,626  94 

Amonnt  received  from  retail  licenses 26,514  85 

Appropriations,  as  per  section  957,  Bevised  Code 100,000  00 

Total 524,721  68 


The  precise  amonnt  expended  for  the  public  school  service  up  to  the  close  of  the  year 
cannot,  as  yet,  be  stated,  but  is  given  below,  as  far  as  ascertained : 

Certified  on  reports  of  first  quarter $53,472  50 

Certified  on  reports  of  second  quarter 176,180  43 

Certified  on  reports  of  third  quarter 154,739  48 

Certified  on  reports  of  fourth  quarter 59,830  9;) 

Normal  school  expenses 5,371  85 

County  superintendents' salaries 52,662  00 

Total 502,257  19 

XUMBEB  OF  CHILDREN  ATTENDINa  SCHOOL. 

As  yet  it  has  not  been  possible  even  for  the  State  sni»erintendent  to  give  complete 
and  reliable  statistics  with  resard  to  this  fact.  Dr.  Sears,  in  his  fourth  report  as  agent  of 
the  Peabody  educational  ftina,  estimates  the  total  number  of  children  oi  school  age  in 
the  State  at  336,000,  of  whom  160,000  are  in  the  nublic  schools. 

A  special  correspondence  of  the  Chicago  Bepubiican,  dated  Montgomery,  June  6, 1870, 
gives  the  following  statistical  items :  ^^In  iUabama,  ten  years  ago,  there  were  taught 
oI,751  irapHs  in  1,903  schools.  This  year  there  have  been  taught  nearly  160,000  pupils 
in  3,804  schools.  Eleven  -years  ago  the  total  number  of  chudren  in  the  State  was 
1^,348.  One  year  ago  a  number  equaling  that  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  schools.  This 
is  what  might  be  csuled  the  lesson  of  the  decades.  It  contrasts  the  two  years  of  the 
free  schools  of  Alabama  with  the  two  years  most  saliently  opposed  to  them.  For  one 
main  element  of  this  progress,  we  must  contemplate  the  present  educational  law  of  tho 
Stat'O— A  law  which  is,  without  doubt,  t^e  best  in  the  South,  and  perhaps  among  tho 
best  in  the  United  States." 

From  the  fourth  report  to  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  educational  fund  firom 
July  1, 1869,  to  January  19, 1870,  we  glean  the  following: 

«Tbe  school  commissioners  of  Mobile  made  the  following  communication :  'All  the 
scholars  of  the  primary  grade,  which  embraced  the  entire  number  of  colored  children, 
wiBre  tanght  ftee  6f  charge  for  tuition.  It  is  the  wish  of  the  board  tb  take  another 
step  in  aavance  and  make  the  intermediate  grade  free.'  On  condition  that  the  primary 
ana  intermediate  schools  be  made  free,  $2,0%  were  granted. 
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''A  BimilAT  Bum  was  cranted  at  Selaia.  In  thia  city  the  citizens  had  raiaed  hv  aalK 
Bcription  the  sum  of  |iD,705>y  instead  of  the  $4,000  to  which  they  stood  pledged;  508 
papils  were  edueated,  costaug  about  $31  per  pnpil  for  the  year;  whereas  we  same 
number  of  pupils,  educated  at  a  cost  of  (75  each^the  averaffe  rate  of  tuitioa  befiore  the 
free  schools  were  opened— would  have  cost  $38,000,  thus  miOdng  a  saying  of  $27|295  to 
the  city. 

'<  In  Ghrard  an  appropriation  of  |1,000  was  granted.  There  are  in  that  city  1,348  chil- 
dren of  school  aee.  Its  share  in  the  public  school  fund  was  |1,488,  bv  means  of  which 
five  schools,  with  an  attendance  of  461  pupils,  were  carried  on  for  a  tew  months. 

''A  donation  of  $400  was  made  to  the  public  schools  of  Greensboro,  having  450  chil- 
dren of  school  s^e,  of  whom  175  attended  schooL 

"  In  Huntsville  and  vicinity  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  is  about  2,000,  three- 
fifths  oi  wlmm  are  colored.  If  the  two  districts  of  the  city,  which  itself  covers  the  con- 
fines of  two  townships,  could  be  united,  as  the  people  desire,  there  would  be  m> 
difficulty  or  hesitancy  on  ihe  part  of  the  people  in  accepting  the  rollowinjr  propoeition, 
whidi  was  left  with  the  parties  concersea  for  their  consideratioD,  vie :  *  u  the  trustees 
of  the  public  schools  of  Huntsville^  or  the  city  government,  will  appropriate  (7,000  for 
the  support  of  said  schools*  with  an  attendance  of  not  less  tiian  500  white  children  and 
700  colored,  the  trustees  of  the  Peabody  educational  fund  will  pay  |t,000  for  each  class 
of  schools,  making  the  whole  expenditure  not  less  than  (9,000.^  A  similar  proposition 
has  been  made  to  the  city  of  Montgomery,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  accepted. 

''To  OpeUka,  at  a  meeting  of  the  principal  citizens,  was  profi'ered  the  sum  of  $1,000^ 
on  certam  specified  conditions,  and  arrangements  were  made  looking  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  so  aesirable  an  object.'' 

EDUCATION  OF  THE  COLORED  FEOtO^B. 

(Fh>m  the  eighth  semi-annual  report  on  schools  for  fi^edmen,  July  1, 1869,  by  Bev.  J. 
W.  Alvord,  general  superintendent  of  education,  Bureau  Befugees,  Freedmen  and 
Abandoned  Lands.) 

The  schools  in  Alabama  have  more  than  recovered  from  the  condition  last  reported— 
the  increase  during  the  year  having  been  13  schools,  35  teachers,  and  3,913  pupils;  and 
firom  the  lowest  point  reached,  six  months  since,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  more 
than  7,000  puypils.  The  entire  results  of  the  year  have  been  most  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned.  The  examinations  have  developed  wondeiful  zeal  and  ability  on  the  part 
of  pupils,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  in  no  wise  inferior  to  white  children  of  the  same 
age  and  opportunities. 

Inoomp^ent  (eacJi«r«.— Alabama  shares,  in  common  with  other  States,  the  want  of 
cottipetent  teachers;  and  a  number  of  cases  are  rep<»ted  where  they  have  been  dis> 
missed  for  utter  incompetency  and  immoral  character,  thereby  making  the  disoon- 
tinnance  of  the  school  a  necessity. 

NorvMl  classes* — ^The  educational  board  of  the  State  has  made  provision  for  the  oxgrnn- 
ization  of  normal  classes  at  difierent  points  in  the  State.  These  have  been  well  patron- 
ized by  colored  youth,  though  as  yet  no  class  has  been  attended  by  white  pupils.  Hopee 
are  entertained  that  with  a  year  of  such  labor  the  most  pressing  needs  of  the  country 
will  be  supplied.  These  colored  teachers  go  into  the  remote  districts,  to  places  wher6 
white  teachers  cannot  be  sustained^  and  Imhxe  with  most  marked  success. 

Bitter  feeUng^—ln  business  relations  a  bitter  feeling  of  the  whites  toward  the  fineed- 
men  is  already  manifest,  with  occasional  outrages,  indeed;  but  that  a  materii^  and 
beneficial  change  has  taken  place  is  plain  to  ever^  one.  General  tranauillity  is  the 
rule  and  not  the  exception.  As  an  example  of  this  improved  state  of  public  sentiment^ 
in  one  county  where  twelve  months  ago  human  life  was  considered  most  inaeouia}  noW| 
(as  reported, )  *^  no  more  peaoeable  community  can  anywhere  be  found." 

From  the  statistical  report  it  appears  that  there  were  on  July  1, 1869^  reeolarly  fe« 
ported  80  day  and  night  schools,  with  108  teachers  and  5,531  pupils ;  ^  Sabbath 
schools,  with 214  teachers  and  3,213  pupils;  making  a  total  of  119  schools^  332  teachers, 
and  8>744  pupils.  Irregularly  reported :  60  day  and  night  schools,  with  75  teachers  and 
6,000  pupus;  10  Sabbath  schools,  with  30  teachers  and  2,000  pupils;  making  a  total  of 
70  schools,  105  teachers,  and  8,000  pupils.  Grand  total,  189  schools,  427  teachers,  and 
16,744  pupils.  Of  the  rew^nlarly  reported  day  and  night  schofds  six  are  graded;  one  is 
a  high,  or  training  schootT 

The  number  of  pupils  paying  tuition  is  623 ;  the  amount  paid,  $1,248  9&-*an  average 
of  a  trifle  more  than  |2  per  pupiL  This  r«qport  of  tuition,  as  in  some  other  StateSi  is 
incomplete,  teachers  in  many  oases  failing  to  report  the  whole  amount  paid. 


enrolled. 
The  freedmen  sustained,  wholly,  or  in  part,  56  of  the  schools;  they  own  four  school 
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baildinii^    The  boiean  fiimiBhed  66  bnildiiiffs  for  educational  purposes.    The  total 
expenditure  reported  for  the  six  months  has  been  $4,187  45. 

Coiored  teadiers. — ^Lieutenant  Colonel  Edwin  Beecher,  superintendent  of  education, 
remarks  in  his  report: 

"  WiU  the  colored  race  make  good  teachers  f  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why  they 
should  not.  Not  lon^  since  I  met  a  young  colored  man  teaching  in  Jackson  County. 
Probably  the  whole  time  he  had  spent  as  a  scholar  would  not  exceed  twelye  months. 
His  former  instructor  assured  me  he  possessed  the  art  of  communicating  what  he  knew 
better  than  any  pe'rson  he  had  ever  seen.  During  the  last  months  <?  his  attending 
school  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  dass,  and.for  the  last  three  months  has  had  a  school 
in  Madison  County.  So  general  is  the  satisfaction  given  that  the  superintendent  of  the 
county  is  unwilling  to  allow  him  to  go  into  another  county  the  coming  year,  but  insists 
on  his  remaining  where  he  is.  He  assured  me  this  was  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the 
county,  and  that  the  statements  made  to  me  of  the  capacity  of  IJiis  young  man  were 
not  overdrawn.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting,  personally,  many  of  the 
schools  taught  by  colored  teachers,  but  the  reports  are  aU  favorable,  and  I  feel  assured 
they  are  the  ones  we  must  look  to  for  the  future  education  of  their  race." 

Throug^h  the  kindness  of  General  0.  O.  Howard  we  are  fhmished  with  the  following 
later  statisties  of  the  freedmen's  schools  in  Alabama,  dated  January  1, 1870 : 

TBJEEDUSSi*8  SCHOOLS  BEGXTLARLY  AND  IRREOULABLT  BEFOBTED. 

Total  enirollment  in  day  and  niffht  schools * 7,110 

Total  number  of  pupils  in  re^larly  reported  Sabbath  schools 1, 393 

Kumber  of  pupils  in  industrial  schools 50 

Total  enrollment  in  all  schools 8,553 

Kumber  over  sixteen  years  of  age •..! 162 

Kumber  aged  sixteen  and  under 1,948 

Number  in  alphabet 351 

Kumber  writing 750 

Kumber  spelUng  and  reading  easy  lessons ^ 847 

Kumber  of  advanced  readers...-. 991 

Estimated  number  of  pupils  in  day  and  night  schools 5,000 

TMe  ofstatUHcal  details  of  schooU  inAldbamaf  ly  counHe9,far  1869. 
Hon.  N.  B.  Cloup,  aupcriiUmdent  of  public  ingfruction,  Montgomery. 

COUNTY  SUrBBINTBNDEKTS. 


Cotmty. 


Nome. 


Bftker 
BakhHn. 
Bartioar  . 

Bibb 

BlcMmt  .. 
finHock.. 
Sutler . .  - 
GallMms  . 
Chamben 
Cherokee. 
Cboctaw. 
Clarke..., 

Clay 

CleDiime  . 
Caffse.... 
Conecub .. 

Cooaa 

Coriagton 
Crenabaw. 

JMa 

Dallas 

DeKalb.. 
Sh&ore  ... 
Saaambia. 


J.H.  Booth 

J.  M.  Corderie 

I>r.S.  Moore 

KKFieldA 

Br.  R.  R.  McPhemon. 

T.W.White 

C.  J.  I*  CanxuBgham  . 

W.SeaTrell 

John  B.  WiUiams 

Bmjaniin  L.  l>yer  . . . 

L,  J.  Saof or  d 

W.  J.  G  Umore 

W.W.  Wilson 

B.  J.McCaine 


Jamee  IdL  Wigsdna. 
Matthew  MilfeT... 
William  P.Miller.. 
J.  W.  McLenden . . . 

J.  MoLaughlin 

J.H.  Howard 

e.M.T.Gibaon.... 

J.H.  Sears 

J.K.Hoge 

J.  A,  Mccntcheon. . 
J.X.&Ford 


Post  office. 


Prattville 

Randolph 

Mobile 

Bnfanla 

CentreriUe.... 
BlonntaYille . . . 
Union  Springs. 

Greenviilo 

Jacksonville. . . 

Chambers 

Centre 

Butler 

Grove  Hill .... 
Coleta 


Elba 

Evergreen  . 
Kockford... 
Andalnsia  . 
Ratledge . . . 
Haw  JBudge. 

Selma 

Porters  vlUe 
Wotampka. 
PoUard 


& 


K 

a 

CO 


•I, 
1, 


1. 


2. 


000  00 
800  00 
000  00 
700  00 
7G0  00 
395  00 
900  00 
5C2S0 
600  00 
600  00 
600  00 
800  00 
800  00 
600  00 
600  00 
650  00 
600  00 
000  00 
437  50 
733  33 
675  00 
000  00 
300  00 
600  00 
600  00 


|t74  00 
244  00 
249  00 
599  47 
195  00 
378  70 
280  00 
259  70 
240  50 
4o5  90 
308  CO 
347  65 
172  00 
352  00 
283  00 
251  00 
183  00 
531  50 
48  00 
433  00 
816  60 
005  58 
114  00 
522  50 
134  75 


1 


I 


48 
36 
14 
51 
44 
51 
50 
60 
62 
50 
68 
61 
23 
87 
37 
37 
48 
49 
35 
32 
48 
88 
34 
64 
16 


e 


4,361 
3.011 
2,269 
9,976 
3,231 
4,193 
0,054 
5,765 
5,163 
5,945 
«,196 
4,549 
3,612 
3.916 
3,448 
3,049 
3.190 
5,417 
2,273 
5,658 
6,007 
10.963 
2,736 
5,227 
1.461 


#6,333  70 
4,699  90 
3,754  96 

13, 169  92 

4.577  20 
5,426  60 

11, 714  32 
7,480  50 
6,945  97 
7,734  00 
6,835  20 
6, 428  63 
4,634  97 
5,301  00 
4,737  60 
4.308  80 
4,605  60 
7.500  40 
3,171  56 
7,522  93 
7,883  40 

16, 788  47 
3,614  98 

7. 578  80 
2;  361  89 
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Table  of  atatktioal  detaUs  of  BchooU  in  AktbamOf  hy  oountieSy  for  1869— Contimied. 


Comity. 


Etowah 

Fayette 

Franklin 

Geneva 

Greene 

Hale 

Henry 

Jackson 

Jeflfereon 

Lauderdale . . 

Lawrence 

Lee 

Limestone . . . 

Lowndes 

Kacon 

Hadison 

Marengo 

Hariim 

HanhaU 

Mobile 

Monroe 

Montgomery. 

Morgan 

Perry.. »•••.. 

Piokens 

Pike 

Baadolph.... 

Bnssel 

Sanford 

Shelby 

St  Glair 

Somter 

Talladega.... 
TaUapooea.., 
Tnacaloosa. . , 

Walker 

Waahington 

Wilcox 

Winston 


Nome. 


J.  J.  Brasher 

James  Middleton 

Dr.  F.  H.AjQderson . . . 

E.B.  Porter 

A.  A.  Smith 

M.H.Yerby 

G.P.Kincey 

Jesse  W.  Isbell 

J.N.Borkett 

WUliamlLChiaholm 

E.  S.  Masterson 

RG.  Jones 

J.  B.  Lenta 

George  W,  Neeley . . . 

J.aCaldwell 

A.  W.  MoCuUongh . . . 

M.B.Mattin^Iey 

T.KKesmith 

F.M.  Proctor 

G.L.  Putnam 

Dr.  J.  W.  Cotter 

W.M.Loltin 

CCKeamith 

J.H.  Speed 

E.  F.  Bonchelle 

L.  G.  McLendon 

CCEnloe 

T.T.Edmonds 

M.  W.Morton 

J.W.Jones 

W.P.Lovett 

Bobert  Bradshaw 

J.  G.  Chandron 

C.Corprew 

HaWhitileld 

J.L.  Gilder 

T.J.King 

CC.Colton 

W,H.Hyde 


Post  office. 


1600  00 
500  00 

1,400  00 
421  87 

1,500  00 
500  00 
600  00 
800  00 
500  00 
700  00 
900  00 

eoo  00 

540  00 
Haynerille 1 1,500  00 


Gadsden .... 

Fayette 

BassellTille . 

Geneva 

Eataw 

Greensboro.. 
Abbeville... 
Larkinsville. 
Oak  Ridge  .. 

Florence 

Monlton. . . . . 

Opelika 

Athens. 


I 

I 
t 

o 


Tuskegee 
Hants viUe  ... 

DemopoUs 

Pikeville 

Gnnterarllle  . 

MObUe 

Monroeville . . 
Montgomery . 
SomerviUe  ... 

Siarion 

GaiToUton 

Troy 

Weedowee . . . 
Colnmbosb  Ga 

Vernon 

Columbiana . . 
Branchville  .. 
Livingston . . . 
Talladega.... 
DadeviUe  .... 
Tnacaloosa... 
Eldridge 


Camden . 
Hooston. 


1,000  00 

1,500  00 

1,500  00 

500  00 

610  00 

2,000  00 

623  50 

2,000  00 

600  00 

1,125  00 

1,000  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 

920  00 

400  00 

800  00 

600  00 

1,500  00 

1,000  00 

600  00 

800  00 

400  00 

SOO  00 

1,370  00 

550  00 


#234 
223 
454 
114 
156 
335 
323 

Ba» 

394 
498 
003 
384 
511 
388 
343 
498 
164 
969 
•370 
435 
863 
363 
395 
375 
462 
587 
367 
344 
358 
386 
328 
397 
855 
404 
362 
822 
76 
447 
436 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
83 
40 
00 
66 
00 
10 
SO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
54 
10 
01 
13 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
80 


I 

«M 
O 


44 

50 
73 
19 
40 
40 
60 
53 
58 
50 
66 
52 
42 
SO 
43 
88 
59 
53 
43 
40 
48 
85 
72 
62 
45 
69 
48 
40 
39 
flS 
37 
51 
66 
63 
93 
43 
13 
70 


I 


3,437 
3,164 
7,891 
1,090 
5,333 
4,337 
5.913 
7,635 
5,490 
5,981 
5,817 
7,870 
4,668 
8,468 
5,885 
9,935 
8.488 
3,077 
4,398 

18^877 
3,498 

14,066 
4,895 
9,830 
7,098 
6,881 
4,878 
7.084 
4,686 
4,588 
3,733 
5,878 
6,147 
8,834 
7,569 
3,570 
1.163 
8,540 
1,727 


i 


H724  40 
4.384  02 

10.687  99 
1,737  1" 
9,168  81 
6,489  49 
7,768  07 

10,459  89 
7,068  00 
7,877  80 
9,171  71 
9,584  00 
7,889  95 

11,339  84 
8^444  56 

15,036  77 

13,489  06 
4,198  40 
5,880  40 

84,658  40 
5,580  30 

19,396  38 
5,996  40 

13,046  13 

10,637  37 
9,859  80 
6,453  60 

10, 166  56 
6,083  80 
6,833  00 
5,066  40 

18,400  17 
8,575  84 

10,468  80 

10,318  17 
4,684  00 
1,895  60 

11,947  87 
a;  698  40 


ARKANSAS. 

The  State  board  of  education  consiBts  of  the  State  saperintendeiit  and  ten  district 
superintendents. 

The  board  of  oommissioneTS  of  the  common  Bchool  fbnd  consists  of  the  goremor, 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  number  of  children  of  school  age,  as  retumea  to  the  office  of  the  superintendent, 
is  180,000.  of  whom  137,000  are  white  and  40,300  colored.  About  100,000  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  schools  during  the  past  year. 

There  was  apportioned  to  the  several  counties  fh>m  the  State  treasury,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  teachers,  the  sum  of  $377,919  94.  The  returns  made  to  the  superintendent  do 
not  show  the  amount  raised  by  local  taxation^  but  it  is  estimated  at  about  $200,000. 

From  such  information  as  can  be  obtained,  it  appears  that  a  want  of  funds,  general 
apathy  in  regard  to  education,  and  even  hostility  in  some  sections  toward  a  free  school 
system,  have  retarded  very  much  the  accomplishment  of  efficient  work.  The  only  official 

Srintea  report  received  is  that  from  the  circuit  superintendent  of  Little  River  and 
evier  Counties,  from  which  it  appears  that  earnest  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
friends  of  education  in  those  counties  to  sustain  free  schools  {  and  that  thirty-seven 
were  taught  during  the  year  1869,  four  of  which  were  colored,  in  Sevier  County;  and 
nine  in  Little  Biver  County,  two  of  which  were  colored. 
A  new  deaf-mute  institute,  located  at  Little  Book^  is  in  successful  operation,  snp- 

Sorted  bv  the  State.    The  building  is   a  commodious  brick,  situated  upon  land 
onated  by  the  State.    Twenty-five  pupils  are  now  enjoying  the  advantages  of  .tho 
institute,  which  is  governed  by  a  board  of  directors,  who  appoint  teachers  and  all  sub- 
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ordinate  officers.  A  matrou  has  chor^  of  the  girls  when  not  in  school,  their  clothing, 
Slc.    a  physician  visits  the  school  twice  a  week,  regularly. 

The  Peabody  fond  has  afforded  aid  to  the  free  scli^ls  in  fourteen  towns  of  the  State, 
amounting,  in  the  aggtegate,  to  $9,300.  From  the  report  of  Dr.  Sears  it  appears  that 
the  free  s^ool  system  is  attracting  notice  and  meeting  with  favor  from  the  people. 
Every  county  town  has  now  quite  a  good  school,  while  before  the  efforts  of  the  agent, 
many  were  without  any  school. 

In  a  recent  commnnication  from  the  State  superintendent,  Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  ho 
says:  '^  School  prospects  are  brightening  every  day  in  Arkansas.'' 

Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  »uperintendmt  puhlio  instruction,  Zittle  Eock, 

CIRCTJIT  SUPKRINTENDEXTS. 


Judicial  district. 


Fiwt 

Second 

Third 

FonrUi 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

City  superintendent 
Ci^  superintendent 


M.  R.  Wvgant . . . 
E.  R.  Knight.... 

W.  H.  Gil&m 

W.  H.  H.  Clayton 

E.  E.  Henderson. 
W  A.  Stewart .. . 

F.  M.  Chrisman.. 

D.C.Casey 

H.  A.  Miller 

J.  H.  Hutchingson 
Allen  B.  Snnmon. 
K.P.Gates 


Post  office. 


Helena. 
Madison. 
Batesville. 
Hunts  ville. 
Fayetteville. 
Russellville. 
Little  Rock. 
Arkadelphia. 
Camden. 
South  Bend. 
Fort  Smith. 
Little  Rock. 


CAIilFOBHriA. 

Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald.  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  in  California,  re- 
ports the  number  of  scnool  districts  in  the  State  in  1869  as  1,144 ;  number  of  schools, 
1,266 ;  number  of  teachers,  1,687 ;  number  of  pupils  enrolled,  73,754 ;  average  attend- 
ance of  pupils,  56,715 ;  value  of  school  property,  0,706,304  46.  Tne  increase  since  1867 
18  as  followB :  In  number  of  districts,  163 ;  number  of  schools,  157 ;  number  of  pupils, 
12,527;  average  number  of  pupils,  11,078 :  value  of  school  property,  |1,003,000  54.  The 
following  is  a  more  detailed  statement  oi  the  school  statistics : 

In  the  State,  between  five  and  fifteen 113,743 

Mongolian  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age 425 

In  public  schools 67,834 

Mongolian  in  schools 34 

Kumber  enrolled, all  ages 73,754 

Attending  private  schools 16,273 

Not  in  any  school 25,464 

Average  daily  attendance 49,802 

RECEIPTS. 

From  State  fund $290,796  71 

From  county  taxes ':J97,491  40 

From  city  taxes 449,738  43 

Fromdistrict  taxes 98,868  40 

From  miscellaneous  sources 44,641  07 

From  rate  bills  and  subscription 66,531  65 

Total $1,348,267  66 

EXPENDITUBES. 

Teachers' wages $873,814  07 

Sitee,  bmldiniiB,  &c 205,766  95 

School  libraries 20,415  76 

Sdiool apparatus 4,915  8:^ 

Contingent  expenses • 179,407  11 

County  institutes 1,765  93 

County  board  of  examination 3,034  00 

Postage,  binding  booksy  &c 1,465  87 

Total $1,290,585  52 
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VALUATION  OF  SCHOOL  PROPERTY. 


Lots,  honses,  farnitare |2, 706, 304  56 

School  libraries 57,805  77 

School  apparatus 32,504  89 

Total $2,796,705  22 


In  1849  a  permanent  school  fond  was  established  for  the  State  of  California,  firom  the 
500,000  acres  of  land  granted  by  Congress  tp  the  new  States,  for  the  purpose  of  inter- 
nal improvements.  An  attempt  was  made  to  introduoe  a  proviso  that  the  legislature 
appropriate  the  revenue  to  other  purposes,  should  the  exigencies  of  the  State  require  it. 
One  ot  the  chief  opposers  of  this  proviso  was  Mr.  Semple,  of  Sonoma.  The  proviso 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  18  to  17. 

The  first  free  public  school  in  the  State  was  established  in  San  Francisco,  in  1849,  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Pelton,  and  in  1850  was  recognized  by  the  city  council,  in  the  following  terms : 

**Be  it  ordainea  by  the  common  counoiTof  San  IVtmctfoo,  That  from  and  after  the  paaaage 
of  this  act  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  J.  C.  Pelton,  who  has  been  employed  by  the  council 
as  a  public  teacher,  to  open  a  school  in  the  Baptist  chapel.'' 

Said  school  was  to  be  free  to  all  children  whose  parents  should  obtain  an  order  for 
their  attendance  from  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  education. 

In  Idol  the  bill  concerning  public  schools  passed  the  legislature,  providing  for  the 
survey  of  school  lands,  the  apportionment  of  tne  State  fund,  defining  the  duties  of  ihe 
superintendent  of  pubUo  instruction,  providing  for  a  superintending  school  committee^ 
and  also  for  the  distribution  of  the  scnool  fund  among  relimous  and  sectarian  schools, 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for  district  schools.  Under  this  law  the  city  of  San 
Francisco,  in  the  same  year  of  its  passage,  hastened  to  adopt  her  first  school  ordiBanee, 
made  provision  for  a  city  board,  elected  superintendent,  &o.,  and  in  the  same  year  two 
schools  were  organized. 

At  the  thud  session  of  the  legislature,  in  1852,  tiie  school  law  was  revised  and  ren« 
dered  more  complete. 

The  first  State  report  was  issued  in  1851.  by  Hon.  John  G.  Marvin,  the  first  superintend- 
ent of  public  instruction.  Mr.  Marvin  donated  to  the  school  fund  the  sum  of  f  1,456 ; 
the  first  and  last  bequest  which  the  State  school  frind  ever  received. 

The  first  State  teachers^  convention,  called  by  Superintendent  Hubbs,  was  held  in 
San  Francisco,  1854,  and  had  an  attendance  of  aoout  one  hnndred  teachers. 

The  first  State  institute,  called  by  Superintendent  Moulder,  met  in  San  Francisco,  in 
1861,  an  appropriation  of  ^3,000  having  oeen  made  the  previous  year  for  the  purpose  of 
aiding  State  institutes.    At  this  institute  a  petition  to  the  State  legislature  was  pre- 

Sared,  praying  for  a  levy  of  a  special  State  tax  for  school  purposes  of  naif  a  mill  on  the 
ollor,  which  was  subsequently  signed  by  more  than  six  thousand  voters.  Measures 
were  also  taken  which  resulted  in  establishing  the  California  Teacher,  a  State  educa- 
tional Journal^  the  first  number  of  which  was  published  in  July  foUowiu^p.  The  journal 
is  under  the  immediate  management  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  the 
principal  of  the  State  normal  school  being  associate  editor.  Contributing  editors  axe 
appointed  by  the  board  of  education. 

STATE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  for  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  pnblic 
instruction,  to  hold  his  office  for  four  years :  requires  the  legislature  to  provide  a  system 
of  common  schools,  by  which  a  school  shall  *be  kept  in  each  district  for  three  months  in 
the  year  j  for  neglect  of  wluch  the  district  is  to  forfeit  its  proportion  of  the  interest  of 
the  pubbc  fund. 

The  legislature  has  created  a  board  of  education,  composed  of  the  governor,  the  su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction,  the  principal  of  the  State  normal  school,  the  city 
superintendent  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  county  superintendents  of  the  comities  of 
Sacramento,  Santa  Clara,  and  San  Joaquin,  and  two  professional  teachers  to  be  nomi- 
nated by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  ana  approved  by  the  board. 

The  superintendent  visits  and  superintends  the  schools  and  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  apportions  the  public  money  to  the  districts,  cities,  and  counties,  and 
makes  to  the  legislature,  biennially,  a  report  upon  the  condition  of  the  schools,  and  the 
administration  <^  the  school  system. 

There  is  a  county  superintendent  elected  for  two  years,  who  has  the  immediate  su- 
pervision of  the  schools,  and  acts  as  the  medium  of  communication  between  the  board 
of  education  and  State  superintendent  and  the  districts.  He  reports  annually  to  the 
Skate  superintendent.  Each  county,  city,  or  incorporated  town  constitutes  a  school 
district ;  but  the  board  of  supervisors  has  power  to  make  smaller  districts. 

Every  district,  by  its  clerk,  or  by  a  census  mar^al,  is  required  to  make  an  annual 
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ennmeration  of  all  children  tmder  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  to  specify  and  report  sep- 
arately, Tvhite,  negro,  and  Indian  children,  under  the  gaardianship  of  white  persons, 
between  the  a^es  of  five  and  fifteen  years,  specifying  the  number  and  sex  of  such  chil^ 
dien,  and  naming  their  guardians. 

Cldldren  of  African,  Indian,  or  Mongolian  descent,  whose  education  can  be  provided 
for  in  no  other  way,  may  be  i)ermitted,  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  trostees,  to  attend 
schools  fbr  white  children,  in  case  a  majority  of  the  parents  of  such  children  make  no 
objection. 

Upon  the  written  application  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  colored,  Indian,  oz 
Mongolian  children  to  any  board  of  trustees,  or  board  of  education,  a  separate  school 
shall  be  established  for  their  education. 

The  soperintendent  of  public  instruction  is  required  to  subscribe  for,  and  be  one  of 
the  editors  of,  a  monthly  journal,  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  education,  a  copy  of 
which  is  to  be  sent  to  every  county  and  city  superintendent,  district  clerk,  and  school 
library. 

The  granting  of  State  certificates  to  teachers  is  intmsted  to  a  State  board  of  exami- 
nation, composed  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  four  professional 
t^^hers,  with  power  to  grant  certificates  for  one,  two,  four  or  six  years,  or  lor  life. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  teacher's  institute,  in  September  of  this  year,  composed 
of  abont  six  hundred  of  the  leading  teachers  of  the  State,  it  was  unanimous^  resolved, 
*^  That  inasmuch  as  the  various  county  boards  of  examination  are  composed  of  persons 
of  many  dififerent  degrees  of  qualification,  or  no  degree,  in  some  inst^ces,  ana  there- 
fore forxn  no  standara,  or  data,  from  which  the  State  board  can  judge  of  their  work, 
the  srantin^  of  State  certificates  on  oounty  examinations,  or  on  no  examinations, 
dionM  be  discontinued." 

The  schools  are  supported — I,  by  a  State  school  tax  of  8  cents,  ad  valorem,  upon  etwh 
flOO  of  valuation ;  2,  by  a  county  tax,  which  shall  not  exceed  35  cents  on  the  dollar  of 
valuation,  nor  be  less  than  ^  for  every  child  in  the  oounty,  between  five  and  fifteen 
years  of  age ;  3,  by  a  district  tax,  to  be  voted  by  the  inhabitants,  at  an  election  oaUed 
for  sucli  purpose,  the  amount  not  to  exceed,  annually,  35  cents  on  a  dollar,  for  building 
porpoaea,  and  15  cents  for  school  purposes ;  4,  by  the  annual  distribution  of  the  income 
of  the  common  school  fund.  But  no  district  can  receive  any  portion  of  the  school 
fund  unices  the  teachers  employed  hold  legal  certificates,  in  full  force,  and  unless,  also, 
a  free  public  school  has  been  maintained  during  three  months  of  the  next  preoeding 
year. 

The  school  ftmd  is  composed  of  the  proceeds  of  all  lands  t^at  mtkj  be  ^ranted  by  the 
United  States  for  the  support  of  schools,  the  congressional  grant  of  500,000  acres  to  all 
new  States,  all  escheats,  and  aU  percentages  on  the  sale  of  lands,  together  with  the 
rents  of  unsold  lands. 

STATE  NORltfAiL  SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  ^atly  in  need  of  new  buildings,  the  rooms  furnished  by  the 
board  of  education  being  now  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  its  requirements.  Twenty- 
five  oouutiee  in  the  State  are  represented.  The  principal  is  Rev.  W.  T.  Lucky,  A.  M. 
The  time  for  completing  the  normal  course  is  two  years,  each  divided  into  two  terms 
of  five  months.  Board  can  be  obtained  at  from  ^5  to  $35  per  month.  Pupils  must 
famish  their  own  text  books.  There  is  a  normal  training  school  under  the  control  of 
Miss  M.  Lewis,  with  nearlv  200  pupils.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  normal  depart- 
ment from  July,  1868,  to  January,  1870,  was  188,  of  whom  166  were  ladies  and  22  gen- 
tlemen. The  law  provides  that  fipradnates  of  the  normal  school  shall  receive  State  cer- 
tificates of  a  grade  to  be  determined  by  the  State  board  of  examination.  Under  this 
provision  certificates  have  been  awarded  to  graduates  according  to  ability  and  scholar- 
ship, some  receiving  diplomas,  some  first  gr&e,  and  others  second  or  thurd  grade  cer- 
tificates. Five  members  of  a  ipiduating  class,  having  taught  previously,  received 
State  educational  diplomas,  which  entltM  them  to  teach  as  principals  of  grammar 
schools.  Six  members  of  the  class,  whose  standing  was  80  per  cent.,  received  first  grade 
certificates.  Eleven  received  second  grade,  and  nine,  whose  standing  was  from  70  to 
75  per  cent.,  received  only  third  grade  certificates,  which  entitled  them  to  teach  only 
in  primary  schools. 

The  percentage  of  a  member  of  the  graduating  class  is  determined  by  taking  into  oon- 
nderation  the  standing  in  recitation  records  dunng  the  term,  the  report  of  success  in  the 
training  school,  and  the  result  of  the  within  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

The  location  of  the  State  normal  school  was  for  a  time  a  matter  of  much  discussion, 
but  it  was  at  length  fixed  at  San  Jos^.  in  accordance  with  the  earnest  reconmieudation 
of  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  superintendent,  and  it  is  now  nearly  completed.  The 
advantages  of  San  Jos6  as  the  proper  location  of  the  school  are  its  unsurpassed  climate, 
its  accessihility  fh>m  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  the  intelligenee,  morality,  and  hos- 
pitality of  the  citizens. 
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COSMOPOLITAN,  EVENINO,  mDUSTRIAL,  AND  REFORM  SCHOOLS. 

The  oosmopolitan  schools  of  San  Francisco  have  heen  remarkably  snccessfnl. 
Scarcely  any  feature  of  the  public  schools  of  that  city  is  more  popular.  Not  only  are 
their  adyantages  sought  by  our  foreign-born  citizens,  but  there  is  an  eager  desire  on 
the  part  of  a  large  number  of  our  native-bom  citizens  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity afforded  by  these  schools  to  give  their  children  some  acquaintance  with  the 
French,  Qerman,  and  Spanish  languages.  They  have  been  organized  and  conducted  on 
such  principles  as  to  obviate  any  conflict  with  the  fundamental  idea  of  our  public 
school  system,  that  every  child  in  the  State  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the 
elements  of  an  English  education.  The  success  and  obvious  benefits  of  these  schools 
have  led  to  the  organization  of  similar  schools  in  Sacramento. 

The  evening  schools  of  San  Francisco  are  reported  in  a  very  flourishing  condition, 
being  sought  by  adults,  whose  early  education  was  neglected,  and  by  boys  who  are 
obliged  to  work  during  the  day  for  their  living. 

The  industrial  school  of  the  State  is  reported  in  a  very  unfavorable  condition.  "A 
bad  system  has  been  badly  administered.  Its  name  is  a  misnomer;  it  is  more  of  a 
prison  than  a  school.  It  has  been  conducted  on  the  prison  system,  without  many  of 
the  restraints  and  safeguards  which  by  law  and  usage  are  thrown  around  the  manage- 
ment of  regular  jails  and  penitentiaries."  So  great  has  been  the  maladministration  of 
the  affairs  of  tJbie  institution  that  the  feeling  prevails  that  it  should  either  be  rdTormed 
or  abolished. 

The  need  of  such  a  school  for  the  care,  instruction,  and  training  of  neglected, 
orphaned,  and  vicious  boys  is  so  great  that,  instead  of  abolishing  it.  it  shoula  be  re- 
formed thoroughly,  endowed  liberally,  and  officered  wisely.  **  Let  tne  fiEimUy  syBtem 
be  substitutecT  for  the  prison  system.  Moral  results  can  be  effected  only  by  moral 
agencies.  Dungeons,  solitary  confinement  in  dark,  damp,  and  cold  cells,  grated  windows 
and  high  waUs  mav  be  tolerated  a  while  longer  in  State  prisons,  but  in  a  school  for 
children — ^little  children — they  are  monstrous!'' 

INSTTTUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF,  DUMB,  AND  BLIND. 

An  act  reorganizing  this  institution,  passed  in  1866,  made  it  a  feature  of  the  common 
school  system  of  the  State.  It  is  located  about  four  and  a  half  miles  north  of  Oakland, 
directly  in  front  of  the  Golden  Gate,  and  adjoining  the  grounds  of  the  State  University. 
Hie  site  comprises  130  acres,  of  which  50  are  of  the  highest  fertility,  while  the 
remainder  is  hiU  land,  well  adanted  to  grazing  purposes.  The  otitlook,  in  varied  beauty 
and  extent,  is  unsurpassed.  The  edifice  is  in  semi-Gothic  style,  and  built  of  a  rough, 
blue  stone,  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  architecture.  The  tronti^  is  193  feet,  be- 
side the  lavatories,  which  extend  30  feet  further  on  each  comer,  maiang  a  total  firont> 
age  of  264  feet.  The  depth  is  148  feet,  with  kitchen  and  laimdry  building,  50  feet 
square,  in  the  rear.  The  internal  arrangements  seem  to  be  as  near  perfect  as  experi- 
ence could  make  them.  Other  institutions  unite  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind,  but 
only  as  a  temporary  expedient,  for  the  sake  of  economy.  This  is  the  only  institution 
in  tiie  world  planned  with  special  reference  to  keeping  the  two  classes  together.  The 
institution  wiU  accommodate  comfortably  150  pupils,  together  with  the  necessary  offi- 
cers and  employ^  There  have  been  under  instruction  during  the  last  two  years  92 
pupils.  At  present  the  number  is  74,  of  whom  48  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  26  are  blind. 
Bemg  a  part  of  the  common  school  system  of  Califomia,  its  benefits  are  firee  to  all  deaf 
and  aumo  and  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one  years,  who  are  of 
-sound  mind  and  body  and  residents  of  the  State. 

UKIVBBSITY  COLLEGE. 

The  University  College,  popularly  known  as  the  City  College,  from  its  location  in  the 
heart  of  San  Francisco,  was  founded  in  1859,  and  incorporated  in  1863,  and  the  prop- 
erty placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees,  among  whom  may  be  named  the  honorable  mayor, 
Thomas  H.  Selby,  president  of  the  board,  and  Governor  Haight,  through  whose  efforts 
mainly  a  very  valuable  tract  for  university  purposes,  five  miles  from  the  plaza,  was 
secured.  The  present  number  of  pupils  is  160,  of^whom  57  are  in  the  primary  depart- 
ment. The  buildings  are  large  and  provided  with  well  lighted  and  ventilated  study 
haJls,  and  with  ample  illustrative  apparatus.  The  college  was  founded  by  the  Bev. 
George  Burrewes,  who,  after  five  years,  was  ob^ged  to  resign  the  charge  of  it^  and 
since  1865  it  has  been  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  P.  V.  Veeder,  A.  H. 

STATE  UNIVEBSITY. 

An  act  creating  and  organizing  the  State  University  of  Califomia  became  a  law  in 
March  1668.  The  governor  of  the  State,  lieutenant  governor,  speaker  of  the  assembly, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  president  of  the  State  Agricultural  Socletyi 
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and  president  of  the  Mechanics'  Institnte,  of  San  Francisco,  are  ex  officio  memhers  of 
the  board  of  regents,  the  governor  being  president.  The  site  of  the  university  is  at 
Berkeley,  fonr  miles  north  of  Oakland,  and  directly  facing  the  Golden  Gate,  upon  the 
160  acres  of  land  donated  by  the  College  of  California,  which  has  been  laid  out  in 
handflome  style,  with  drives,  avenues,  walks,  and  ornamental  trees.  The  board  of  re- 
gjOits  appropriated  $20,000  for  the  purchase  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus. 
UDtil  the  buildings  at  Berkeley  is  completed,  the  university  has  been  inaugurated  in 
the  building  belonging  to  the  CoUege  of  California  and  in  the  Brayton  building  close 
at  hand,  both  situated  near  the  centre  of  Oakland.  About  fifty  students  have  entered 
to  date,  distributed  among  the  various  colleges,  most  of  them,  however,  in  the  College 
of  Letters.  The  dormitory  system  being  forbidden  by  the  organic  act,  the  students 
find  homes  in  the  boarding-houses  and  private  families  of  Oakland.  At  a  recent  meet- 
ins  of  the  regents,  it  was  unanimously 

"Resolved^  That  young  ladies  be  admitted  into  the  university  on  equal  terms,  in  all 
respects,  with  young  men." 

THE  SANTA  CLAILA.  COLLEGE 

Was  fouuded  in  1851,  by  the  Rev.  John  Nobilo;  incorporated  in  1855.  It  is  conducted 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  ia 
abootSOO. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  PACIFIC,  (METHODIST  EPISCOPAL.) 

Sitaated  at  Santa  Clara ;  incorporated  1651.  Number  of  professors  and  teachers, 
S;  whole  number  of  students  in  1868  and  1869,  164.  Thirty-four  voung  gentlemen  have 
sraduated,  twenty  of  whom  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.,  and  K>urteen  that  of  B.  8. 
Seventeen  young  ladies  have  graduated  with  the  degree  of  M.  S.  Eight  gentlemen 
have  received  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  course.  Yearly  expense  per  pupil,  ^20.  Sessions 
begin  about  the  first  of  January  and  firstrof  August.    T.  H.  Sinex,  D.  D.,  president. 

ST.  MARY'S  COLLEGE. 

Situated  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  old  Mission  road,  about  five  miles  ftom  the  city 
halL  It  is  a  fine  brick  building  and  will  accommodate  about  200  students.  Study 
rooms,  class  rooms,  and  dormitories  are  convenient  and  well  ventilated.  Was  opened 
for  the  reception  of  students  in  1863,  and  the  same  year  their  number  had  reached  up- 
ward of  2(K).  It  is  now  over  200.  It  is  in  the  charge  of  gentlemen  belonging  to  a 
society  called  "  The  Christian  Brothers,"  whose  numbers  devote  their  lives  to  the  work 
o{  education. 

PACIFIC  METHODIST  COLLEGE. 

Situated  at  Vacaville,  Solano  County  ^  organized  in  1861 ;  president,  J.  R.  Thomas. 
The  number  of  students  210;  vtdue  of  buildings,  about  $25,0CK).  Institution  in  all  re- 
spects prosperous. 

ST.  Vincent's  college. 

Situated  at  Los  Angeles;  organized  1867 ;  incorporated  1869;  president,  Rev.  James 
HcGilL    Average  uumb^  of  pupils  during  the  past  year,  50. 

ST.  AUGUSTINE  COLLEGE. 

Sitoated  at  Benicia,  Solano  County ;  it  is  a  missionary  college,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church ;  organized,  1868.  Consists  of  three  departments  of 
learning;  a  theological,  literary,  and  grammar  school  departments  for  boys.  In  addi- 
tion there  is  a  yotlng  ladies'  seminary  with  its  own  faculty  and  a  distinct  location. 
There  are  86  students,  six  of  whom  are  for  the  ministry. 

LAUREL  UALL  BOARDIKG  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES. 

U  located  at  San  Mateo ;  oi^nized,  1864 ;  principal.  Miss  L.  H.  Buckmaster ;  num- 
ber of  pupils  64.  The  groun£  include  27  acres.  Building  is  commodious.  A  large 
gymnasium  has  recently  been  erected,  in  which  pupils  wiil  receive  physical  training 
uider  careful  supervision. 

SAN  RAFAEL  COLLEGE. 

In  Marin  County ;  principal,  Alfred  Bates,  late  of  the  University  School,  San  Fran- 
ciieo;  opened  1869.  The  course  of  study  comprises  two  departments,  classical  and 
modtfn.  The  classical  course  includes  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  English  and  French. 
The  modenii  includes  a  thorough  business  education. 
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ffT.  IGNATIUS  COLLEGE. 


Located  in  8an  Francisco;  opened  for  students  1855;  incorporated  1859;  presidenti 
B&Vi  J.  Bayma ;  number  of  pupils,  410. 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL. 


Situated  in  San  Francisco.  Founded  about  five  years  ago  by  its  present  principal, 
Mr.  George  Bates,  a  graduate  of  Cambridge  University,  England.  Its  object  is  to  pre- 
pare students  for  a  university  career,  as  well  as  to  give  a  tnorongb  commercial  educa- 
tion.   Number  of  pupils  about  50. 

UNION  COLLEGE. 

At  San  Francisco ;  established  1862.  Is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  R.  Townseiid 
Huddart.    Number  of  pupils  90 ;  assistant  teachers  and  professors  10. 

SONOaiA  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Sonoma  in  1858;  Rev.  W.  N.  Cunningham,  A.  M., president;  Mrs.  £.  A. 
Cunningham,  vice  principal.  Number  of  pupils  30,  including  both  males  and  females. 
The  buuding  is  of  concrete,  with  large,  airy  rooms.  Locality  unsurpassed  for  health- 
fulness  and  beauty  of  scenery. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

(Sixteenth  annual  report,  for  the  year  1869,  Hon.  James  Denman,  saperintendent.) 

The  city  is  divided  into  ten  districts  for  school  supervision.  It  contains  forty-four 
schools ;  two  high  schools,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls;  nine  grammar  schools,  three 
for  each  sex  and  three  in  common ;  three  mixed  scnools ;  twenty-seven  primaiy,  and 
three  evening  schools.  The  total  number  of  teachers  is  326.  The  whole  number  of 
children  in  the  city  between  six  and  fifteen  years— the  legal  age  to  attend  school — ^is 
23,905 ;  the  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  the  public  schools  during  the  year,  is 
19,885 ;  and  the  average  number  belonging,  14,134 ;  giving  an  attendance  of  83  iec 
•sent,  of  all  pupils  enrolled,  and  59  per  cent,  of  the  average  number  belonging.  The 
number  of  new  pupils  enrolled  who  have  not  before  attended  pubHc  schools  is  6,246, 
an  increase  of  530  over  last  year. 

Incraaie  fSor 
the 


The  total  number  of  children  in  the  city  under  fifteen 

years  of  age  was 41,488                  1,760 

Mongolian,  under  fifteen  years  of  age 48 

Negro  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 186 

Inaian  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 15 

White  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years 525, 584 

Census,  children  between  five  and  fift;een  years 25, 785                 2, 399 

Number  enrolled  in  schools  during  year 19,885                  2,459 

Average  number  belonging 14,134                 1,453 

Average  daily  attendance 13,113                  1,222 

Number  not  attending  any  school 5,468 

Avera^  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher : 

High  schools 25 

Grammar  schools 40 

Primary  schools 56 

Total  in  evening  schools  during  the  year .  756 

Average  attendance 336 

Average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher 42 

Expenditures  for  the  year $400,842  22         $24,440  49 

Valuatiouof  city  property 95,000,000  00    10,000,000  00 

Revenue  raised  by  the  city 2,657.946  08         237,844  77 

Total  income  of  school  department 459,853  70         119,897  00 

Percentage  of  the  income  on  whole  amount  of  city 

revenue .17ft 

Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  school-houses  which  have  been  erected  by  the 
board  of  education  within  the  last  three  years^yet  the  department  is  now  obliged  to 
rent  unfit  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  83»5  ohildrsn,  at  a  yearly-  nntBl  of  if^OOO. 
Many  of  the  rooms  are  in  low  basements  of  churches,  and  are  so  darl^  cold,  and  damp 
as  to  be  entirely  unfit  for  prison  cells.  There  is,  tiierefore,  an  immediate  necessity  of 
erecting  additional  school  buildings  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  city.    Snperior  acoom- 
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Bodfttioiia  could  be  provided,  At  £k  less  expense  in  inteieet  on  the  eapital  expendedi 
than  is  now  paid  for  inferior  rented  buildings. 

Of  tiM  5>4o8  cbildven  in  the  city  who  are  not  attending  any  soboel,  it  is  safio  to  esti- 
mate that  at  least  2,500  have  at  some  time  attended  school,  and  received  a  fair  bnslnese 
ednootioii.  Bat  even  dednctinff  this  nnmber  from  those  not  attending  school,  there 
are  still  3^968  who  are  leading  idle  or  dissolute  lives.  So  great  haa  become  the  crowd 
of  young  lads  prowling  around  the  streets,  that  it  is  a  ooeetion  of  the  hi^^liest  import- 
ance to  the  fuu&re  weluure  of  society:  VHuit  shall  be  done  to  check  this  udghtful  tide 
of  depravity  which  la  sweeping  over  the  city,  wreokin||  so  many  noble  youth,  and 
blSBtmg  the  fond  ho^pes  of  so  many  anxious  parents  f  It  is  mi  evil  which  calls  loadly 
for  some,  potent  and  instant  remecUr.  Truant  laws  similar  to  those  in  Boston  and  other 
eastern  cities  should  be  passed  and  rigidly  enforced. 

From  the  last  truant  officers'  report  it  is  found  "  that  197  truants  have  been  induced 
to  return  to  their  school,  and  seven  who  proved  incorrigible  have  been  sent  to  the 
iadaatrial  sehool  for  reformation.''  The  lynowledge  that  a  proper  officer  is  continually 
searching  the  city  for  absentees  from  school,  already  exerts  a  salutary  influence  in  de- 
terring truancy.  But  the  most  efficient  officers  can  accomplish  but  little  toward 
eflEecting  a  permanent  reform  unless  wise  laws  are  enacted,  providing  for  Uie  punish- 
ment of  truancy  and  vacancy  as  crimes. 

Greater  improvement  nas  been  made  in  the  evening  schools  during  the  last  year  than 
ever  before.  There  has  been  a  large  increase  in  attendance,  and  renewed  interest ; 
with  most  exemplary  order  and  decorum  and  hard  study  in  the  school  room,  whece 
may  be  seen  large  classes  of  young  men,  and  even  old  persons,  trying  for  the  first  time 
to  team  to  read  and  write» 

Baring  the  year  a  commercial  evening  class  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  ffiving 
a  thorough  business  and  commercial  education  to  a  Isage  class  of  young  men  wno  are 
engaged  during  the  day,  or  are  unable  to  pay  the  tuition  cJiargecL  at  commercial  col- 

The  attempt  to  establish  a  day  school  for  the  Chinese  proved  a  failure.  The  board 
c^  education  therefore  opened  an  evening  school  fortius  class,  which  has  been  success- 
fuL  The  whole  number  of  pupils  euroUed  was  277 ;  average  daily  attendance,  29^. 
The  school  is  doing  good.  It  ia  estimated  that  the  Chinese  pay  about  one-twentieth  oi 
the  taxes  in  San  Francisco. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in  the  colored  school  during  the  year  was  91, 
wi;ib  an  average  daily  attendance  of  25^^* 

TBS  CO-BDUCAHON  of  TBB  8BXBS. 

Tbe  seoood  biennial  report  for  the  years  1866^67,  Hon.  John  Swett,  superintendent, 
expreosea  the  belief  that  the  jwesence  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  same  school,  far  iaua  being 
iiganoiDS  to  either  sex,  exerts  a  mutually  bene&ial  influence ;  a  belief  **  baaed  upon 
many  years'  exiwrienoe  in  public  school  teaching,  on  an  extended  observation  of  eohoola, 
and  on  the  opinion  of  the  most  enli||phtened  and  progressive  eduoators. 

''Hie  schocd-hoases  in  all  the  cities  and  lamr  towna  have  separate  yards  and  play- 
cnmnda,  on  oppoeite  sides  of  the  building.  Tne  boys  and  girls  enter  uie  school-room 
by  aepBrate  doors.  In  the  school-room  they  meet  at  hoars  of  intermiasion  aa  well  as  ol 
atady,  only  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  The  only  opportunity  of  meeting  wlum  not 
under  tbe  observation  of  the  teacher,  is  on  the  way  to  and  firom  adiool.  u  the  mere 
aiffkt  of  a  boy  is  dangsroas  to  innocenoe,  then  our  girls  should  be  sent  off  to  convents, 
wnasB  they  may  f^w  up  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  existence  of  boya.  If  a  pretty 
foce  and  an  oeoaaumal  aalutation  of  ''good  morning"  be  auffioieat  to  turn  the  heads  of 
our  boy8>  then  protect  them  by  all  meana  fh>m  auch  witchery. 

'^Tlie  charge  of  positive  innnorality,  both  in  thought  and  act,  ia  fkemiently  brou^t 
agahiaft  the  public  achoola  by  their  ojoen  enemiea,  and  not  unfrequentliy  by  moral  re- 
fomen  who  profess  to  be  iUendly.  There  are  some  who  have  no  faith  in  the  parity 
ef  yonthin  either  aex;  they  believe  in  total  depravity  to  the  letter.  They  look  upon 
all  aaaooiatioBa  of  boya  and  girls,  or  of  men  and  women,  aa  merely  animal  inatinot  of 
the  baaer  kind.  I  do  not  propoae  to  argue  with  theae  Peckanifflan  momlity-men,  who 
torn  up  their  evee  in  holv  heiTor  at'  the  depravity  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of 
public  acdioola  m  panticulaT.  Impure^iinded  boya  and  girla  ore  to  be  found  in  aohoola, 
aa  mil  Aa  impxHe-minded  meii  and  women  in  aodety ;  oat  U»ey  are  exoeptioBA  to  the 
goieralmle. 

**Tbat  the  tendency  of  edao«tfaig  ItoyB  and  giilfl  together  ia  to  excite  iomioper  and 
impue  thoaa^ta,  I  deny.  Tluit  the  standard  of  morauty  and  propriety  is  lower  than 
in schoola  whese  the  aexea are aaparaled,!  i^  deny.  •  •  •  •  •  The  preaenoe ol 
nriain  •  aehool-room  throwa  a  strong. leatraining  and  zeflainff  iniBeniy>  over  boya. 
Thaf  ac0  mace  attentive  to  peraanal  appearanoe  and  neatnesa  ox  dreaa :  they  an  more 
nftud  in  manner  and  earefhl  in  apeeon;  they  have  hii^r  foelinga  of  nonor  and  maa- 
Kneaa;  ihey  atand  in  wholesome  mad  of  the  poblie  opmion  of  the  girla,  which  fh>wna 
ddfm  mrannoaa,  and  profoaity,  and  Yulganty.    Boya  have  quite  aa  high  feeUnga  of 
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honor  aa  men.    The  restraining  influence  of  gixla  over  boys  Is  the  some  aa  that  of 
women  over  men.  •>••••*•*  • 

"  I  believe  that  girlB  edncated  Tvith  boys  will  grow  np  into  womanhood  with  atroncer, 
pnrer,  nobler,  better-developed  chasacters  than  if  tramed  in  seclnaion.  They  will  be 
better  capable  of  acting  and  thinking  for  themselres.  Nowhere  can  they  form  better 
ideas  of  true  manhood  than  in  the  pnblio  schools,  where  ambitions  and  manly  bo^ 
are  their  associatM,  where  mind  is  made  the  standaifd  of  position,  and  where  tme  merit 
commands  re8i>ect'and  admiration.  Girls  are  stimnlated  to  greater  mental  efforts  by 
the  presence  of  able  and  ambitions  boys.  The  surest  way  to  produce  romantically-dis- 
eased  imaginations  and  to  sully  the  purity  of  the  female  character,  is  to  shut  out  girls 
from  the  society  of  boys,  and  to  exclude  young  ladies  from  the  society  of  youn^  men. 
It  is  a  fact  which  young  ladies  themselves  admit,  that  in  schools  for  young  ladies  ex- 
clusively, there  is  more  talk  about  the  other  sex  than  in  institutions  where  both  sexes 
are  educated  togetiier. 

^'  Education  consists  in  the  development  of  character,  more  than  in  the  study  of  text 
books.  I  believe  in  throwing  around  boys  every  refining,  restraining,  and  humanizing 
influence;  in  educating  them  to  regard  the  female  character  as  something  pure  and 
holy ;  in  training  them  to  reverence  womanhood.  I  believe  in  teaching  girls  to  respect 
manuness  and  manhood.  How  can  this  be  done  better  than  in  a  well-iegnlated  school, 
where  the  boys  and  girls  mutually  educate  each  other  f 

^'The  co-education  of  the  sexes  is  a  characteristio  feature  of  our  American  common- 
school  system,  in  contradistinction  to  the  European  system  of  national  schools.  Every- 
where  in  the  United  States,  except  in  a  few  of  the  largest  cities,  the  boys  and  girls  are 
educated  together  in  the  public  schools.  What  is  the  result  f  Are  we  ready  to  admit 
that  in  France,  where  the  bovs  and  girls  are  carefdUy  educated  apart,  the  standard  of 
morality  is  higher  than  with  us  f  Are  wives  and  daughters  purer  and  truer  f  Is 
woman  more  respected  than  with  us  f 

"  1  was  bom  and  bred  in  that  bleak  little  comer  of  the  Union  where  common  schools 
were  first  established,  where  they  have  since  been  nurtured  and  sustained,  and  where 
men  and  women  are  taught  to  think  for  themselves.  My  pleasantest  memories  of 
school-days  are  associated  with  the  bright-eyed  little  girls  who  came  to  school  in 
summer  mornings,  bringing  May  flowers  and  lilacs  and  peonies  and  pinks  in  their 
hands.  I  loved  some  of  those  pretty  girls  with  all  the  fulmess  of  bovish  feeling.  No- 
body ever  told  any  of  the  boys  of  our  school  it  was  a  sin  to  love  them.  No  impure 
thought  ever  sullied  our  affection  for  them,  for  nobody  had  ever  poisoned  our  minds 
with  the  notion  that  boys  and  girls  are  innately  vicious.  Barefoot  farmers'  boys  were 
we,  all  of  us,  with  t.anned  faces  and  hands  used  to  toil ;  and  farmers  girls,  red-cheeked, 
barefoot  too,  and  dressed  in  homespun,  taught  us  our  first  lessons  of  laith  in  the  purity 
and  nobleness  of  womanhood.  They  were  our  best  teachers.  They  made  the  old 
school-house  pleasant  with  the  sunlight  of  their  faces,  and  merry  with  their  ringing 
laughter.  They  softened  our  rough  natures.  We  chose  the  girls  we  liked  best  at 
speUing  matches,  and  never  were  the  worse  for  it.  We  hauled  the  girls  on  sleds  in 
the  winter-time,  and  slid  on  the  ice  together,  and  none  of  us  ever  thought  of  eviL"  *  * 

On  this  point,  Mr.  Stowe,  a  celebrated  Glasgow  teacher,  uses  the  following  language : 

**  The  youth  of  both  sexes  of  our  Scottish  peasantry  have  been  educated  together ; 
and,  as  a  whole,  the  Scotch  are  the  most  moral  people  on  the  earth.  Education  in 
England  is  given  separately,  and  we  have  never  heard  from  practical  men  that  any 
benefit  has  arisen  from  the  arrangement.  The  separation  of  the  sexes  has  been  found 
to  be  injurious.  It  is  stated  on  the  best  authority,  that  of  those  girls  educated  in 
schools  of  convents,  apwrt  from  boys,  the  greater  minority  go  wrong  within  a  month 
after  being  let  loose  in  society  and  meeting  the  other  sex.  They  cannot,  it  is  said,  re- 
sist the  shghtest  comjpliment  or  flattery  The  separation  is  intended  to  keep  them 
strictly  moral,  but  this  unnatural  seclusion  actually  generates  the  very  principle  de- 
sired to  be  avoided.  We  may  repeat  that  it  is  impossible  to  raise  the  girls  as  high  in*' 
tellectually  without  boys  as  with  them,  and  it  is  imi>088ible  to  raise  boys,  morally,  as 
high  without  girls.  The  girls  morally  elevate  the  boys,  and  the  boys  intellectuaUy  ele- 
vate the  girls.  But  more  than  this,  girls  are  morally  elevated  by  the  presence  of  ooys, 
and  boys  are  also  intellectually  elevated  by  the  presence  of  girls.  Girls  brought  up 
with  boys  are  more  positively  moral,  and  boys  brought  np  in  school  with  the  girls  are 
more  positively  intellectual,  by  the  softening  influence  of  the  female  character." 

On  the  other  side  of  .the  question,  Superintendent  Fitzgerald,  in  his  third  biennial 
report  for  the  years  1868-^69,  says : 

*'The  experiment  of  separating  the  sexes  in  the  large  grammar  schools  of  San  Fnm- 
eisco,  has  been  tried  and  attended  witii  gratifying  success.  That  it  has  pleased  the 
parents  has  been  shown  by  the  large  attendance,  and  teachers  directly  interested 
speak  of  the  arrangement  in  terms  of  praise.  That  rou^h  boys  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  are  often  tmnt  associates  for  lady-like  girls^-and  still  more  unfit  lor  those  who 
are  otherwise— will  be  readily  understood;  and  pupils  of  that  age  are  certainly  apt  to 
be  interested  in  each  other,  to  the  great  detriment  of  their  studies.  In  these  practical 
days  it  is  vain  to  plead  sentiment,  and  modern  school  trustees  are  not  to  be  moved  by 
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MT  appeals  baaed  on  recollections  of  bright  eyes  and  brown  hair ;  so  the  advocates  ol 
ccHpdacation  are  forced  to  the  more  tangible  argnmeut  that,  while  the  presence  of  boys 
in  the  school-room  may  not  greatly  benefit  the  girls,  the  presence  of  girls  had  a  deci- 
dedly beneficial  effect  npon  boys.  Whether  the  disadvantages  of  c<^edncation  have 
iieen  eonnterbaJanced  by  the  advantages  has  been  shown  by  the  snccessfnl  working  of 
the  Denman,  Lincoln  and  other  schools  in  San  Francisco.  Bnt  when  we  consider,  not 
yeong  ladies  and  gentlemen,  bnt  little  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  the  case 
seems  entirely  different.  All  the  arguments  of  co-educationists  are  pecufiarly  appli- 
cable in  this  connection,  while  those  of  their  adversaries  lose  all  their  force.  The 
experience  of  teachers  has  taught  them  to  prefer  mixed  classes  of  boys  and  girls  in  all 
but  the  higher  g^rade&" 

TEACRINO  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

In  the  first  biennial  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  school 
years  1864  and  1865,  Hon.  Jolui  Sweet,  superintendent,  remarks : 

**  The  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  teaching  must  be  recognized  as  a  profession; 
when  a  diploma  from  a  normal  school,  or  a  certificate  of  examination  by  a  legally  au- 
thorized assooiation  of  teachers,  or  a  State  board  of  examination,  shall  be  a  license  to 
teach  school  until  revoked  by  tnoae  who  issued  it.  Educational  conventions  in  every 
port  of  our  country  ex]»re8S  a  general  desire  for  a  distinct  and  definite  recognition  of 
the  occupation  of  teaching  by  lorms  equivalent  to  those  now  existing  in  law,  medicine, 
and  theology.  It  is  true  tnere  are  many  who  make  teaching  a  temporary  occupation,  a 
stepping-stone  to  other  pursuits,  and  thero  is  no  objection  to  this,  when  they  are  duly 
quahfied  for  the  noblest  of  human  duties ;  but  thero  is  a  large  dass,  becoming  larger 
every  year,  who  desiro  to  make  it  the  occupation  of  a  life— an  occupation  which  calls 
for  a  range  of  acquirements  and  a  height  of  qualification  fully  equal  to  that  of  tho 
hberal  professions." 

CAUSES  OP  NON-ATTENDANCE. 

"Indifference  of  parents;  poverty  of  parents;  inconvenience  of  location  of  school- 
homes  ;  nnattractiveness  of  school-houses ;  inefficiency  of  school-teachers.  These  be- 
ing the  causes,  the  remedies  must  be  adapted  to  meet  them.  The  indifference  of  parents 
must  be  overcome  by  the  diffusion  of  enlightened  views  concerning  the  importance  of 
education ;  honest  poverty  must  be  assisted,  and  vicious  poverty  reclaimed,  if  possi- 
ble; inconvenient  locations  of  schools  must  be  changed;  unattractive  school-houses 
most  be  made  attractive :  inefficient  teachers,  who  are  unable  to  make  their  schools 
attractive  by  interesting  tne  pupils,  and  exciting  a  thirst  for  learning,  must  give  place 
to  others.  The  co-operation  of  all  parties  interested  is  necessary  ror  the  removal  of 
this  evil.  More,  however,  depends  upon  the  teachers  than  upon  all  others.  A  good 
teacher  possesses  the  power  to  make  his  school  attractive  to  the  child,  and  when  the 
child  is  attnMcted  to  tne  school-room  its  persuasions  will  be  irresistible  with  the  parent. 
The  percentage  of  attendance  of  a  school  is  generally  a  fair  index  of  the  capacity  of 
the  teacher." 

WOMEN  TEACHERS. 

''The  functions  of  the  teacher's  office  are  specially  suited  to  women.  They  are  the 
Datmal  educators  of  the  young.  *  •  •  •  The  disparity  between  their  salaries  and 
those  of  male  teachers  cannot  fail  to  have  arrested  the  attention  of  every  thinldng 
person.  The  mere  statement  of  the  fact  that  for  the  same  labor  they  receive  less  pay 
u  a  singular  commentary  on  the  boasted  chivalry  and  «illantry  of  our  countrymen.  * 
*  •  •  •  Woman  is  adapted  to  the  school-room.  Much  of  the  work  to  be  dono 
there  no  others  can  do  as  well.  I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  disposition  to  give  the 
preference  to  competent  female  teachers  will  continue.  What  reason  can  be  urged 
agamst  placing  women  in  charge  of  our  grammar  schools  f  The  few  experiments  that 
Itive  been  ma&  in  this  direction  have  been  eminently  satisfactory.  I  reel  it  to  be  a 
doty  to  place  myself  on  the  record  in  favor  of  giving  the  fullest  scope  for  the  exercise 
of  female  talent,  the  gratification  of  honorable  female  aspiration  for  professional  dis- 
tinction; and  l^e  same  jnkj  for  the  same  work  when  done  by  women  as  when  done  by 
men,'' 
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The  early  educational  policy  of  this  State  had  ita  origin  in  the  inflnence  and  active 
efforts  of  two  of  its  earliest  settlers.  Rev.  John  Davenport,  of  Oxford,  and  Tbaophilas 
Eaton,  the  first  covernor,  whose  broad  and  liberal  views  providentially  molded  the 
future  policy  of  the  State  respecting  this  vital  question,  being  more  largely  instru- 
mental than  any  other  of  the  rounders  of  the  commonwealth  in  eatablishiBg  that  ays- 
tem  of  common  schools,  since  maintained  without  interruption,  as  ftuidameiilal  to  the 
prosperity  and  virtue  of  the  commonwealth,  so  that  for  nearly  a  century  a  native  of 
the  State,  of  mature  age,  unable  to  read  the  English  tongue  has  been  looked  iip<m  as 
a  prodigy. 

The  hrst  public  school  was  established  in  this  State,  in  the  town  of  New  Haim^  m 
the  year  1639,  being  the  first  year  of  the  settlement  of  the  town.  On*  of  ihe  earliest 
records  of  town  business  is  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  ooarider  "what  yesrly 
allowance  is  meet  to  be  given  to  it  (the  school)  out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town." 
This  school  was  taught  by  Ezekiel  Cheever,  the  msaft  MMoessful  and  oalehrated  teaohar 
of  his  age. 

When  this  school  had  been  in  operatUni  three  years,  another,  of  a  higher  jprade,  was 
established  under  Mr.  Cheever'a  diarge,  to  which  the  following  order  of  the  town 
meeting  held  in  1641  refers  i 

*^  For  the  better  training  of  youth  in  this  town,  that  through  God's  blessing  they 
may  be  fitted  for  public  service  hereafter,  in  church  or  commonwealth,  it  is  ordered 
that  a  free  school  be  set  up,  and  the  magistrates,  with  the  teaching  elders,  are  entreated 
to  consider  what  rules  and  orders  are  meet  to  be  observed,  and*what  allowance  may 
be  convenient  for  the  schoolmaster's  care  and  pains,  which  shall  be  paid  out  of  the 
town  stock.''  By  the  term  " free  school"  was  not  meant  a  school  free  in  the  sense  that 
our  public  schools  are  now  firee;  but  a  school  unrestricted  as  to  class  of  pnpiXs  who 
should  attend,  and  endowed  by  grants  of  land,  bequest  of  individuals,  or  '^aUowance 
out  of  the  common  stock  of  the  town,"  so  as  not  to  depend  entirely  upon  tuitkm  of 
scholars  for  the  support  of  the  school.  These  schools  were  designed  especially  for  in- 
struction in  classical  studies,  and  were  the  predecessors  of  our  present  incorporated 
academies. 

Ezekiel  Cheever  died  in  Boston  in  the  year  1708,  in  the  ninety-fourth  year  of  his  age, 
after  having  been,  as  Doctor  Mather  expresses  it,  ''a  skillftil,  painful,  faithful  school- 
master for  seventy  years,"  having  taught  the  descendants  of  the  founders  of  New  Eng- 
land for  three  generations  in  New  Haven,  Salem,  and  last  in  the  fieanous  Latin  school  of 
Boston. 

The  legislative  enactments  relating  to  schools,  from  that  period  to  the  present  cen- 
tury, have  been  numerous  and  rigid  in  their  requirements.  An  obligation  was  laid  on 
every  parent  and  guardian  of  children  "not  to  suffer  so  much  bairbarism  in  any  of 
their  families  as  to  have  a  single  child  or  apprentice  unable  to  read : "  and  also  "  to 
bring  them  up  to  some  lawful  calling  or  employment,"  under  a  penalty  for  each  offense. 
It  was  an  established  principle  with  the  founders  of  the  public  school  system,  that  the 
stability  of  the  government  of  the  State,  as  well  as  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the 
community,  must  depend  on  the  intelligence  of  the  community.  Hence  we  find,  in  the 
early  history  of  New  England,  that  in  their  legislation  in  behalf  of  education  they 
not  only  furnished  aids  and  encouragements  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  but 
decreed  severe  penalties  for  its  neglect. 

By  a  legislative  act,  passed  in  1798,  the  organization  and  administration  of  the 
school  system  appears  to  have  been  essentially  modified,  so  that  the  authority  w^ich 
had  hitherto  been  vested  in  towns  was  now  transferred  to  **  school  societies."  Two 
years  previous  to  this  the  general  assembly  appropriated  the  results  of  a  sale  of  west- 
em  lands  belonging  to  the  State  as  a  "perpetual  fund,"  the  interest  of  which  was  to 
be  divided  among  the  school  societies  legally  organized.  With  the  present  century, 
therefore,  was  inaugurated  an  important  change  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs. 

The  free  school  law,  passed  in  1868,  requiring  each  town  to  "  raise  by  taxation  soch 
sum  of  money  as  it  may  find  necessary  to  make  its  schools  free,"  has  accomplished 
more  than  its  friends  promised.  The  actual  results  of  the  first  year's  trial  demonstrate 
the  necessity  aud  wisdom  of  the  law.  They  show  that  nearly  6,000  children  were  kept 
from  school  by  the  rate-bill.  Though  some  malcontents  may  still  be  found  here  and 
there,  the  marvel  has  been  that  so  radical  a  change,  involving  large  expenditures,  in 
the  face  of  heavy  war  debts  and  taxes,  should  meet  so  feeble  a  remonstrance.  The 
school  visitors  of  but  two  towns  seem  unfavorable  to  the  system,  while  in  oth^B 
abundant  evidence  of  its  manifold  advantages  is  cited. 

There  are  in  the  State  125,407  cliildren  oi  school  age,  between  four  and  sixteen,  and 
1,647  public  schools,  in  which  105,313  scholars  were  registered  for  the  year  1870,  of 
whom  3,308  were  over  sixteen  years  of  age.  There  are,  it  is  estimated,  about  9,563 
attending  private  schools  and  academies,  leaving  an  estimated  number  of  13,476  chil- 
dren, between  four  and  sixteen  years  of  age,  who  are  in  no  sohooL    Percentage  of 
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ATeraae  aiteiidaince  in  winter,  73.13 ;  te  ssBnaefr.  71.40 :  increMe  of  per  eent.  of  attend- 
uee  for  the  year  4.04.  Nomber  of  teachen  in  winter,  2,318— males,  679 ;  females,  1  ;639. 
In  summer,  total,  2,896-Hnalee,  1G8;  females,  8,134.  InereaSe  for  the  year,  males,  12; 
females,  77.  Nnmber  of  teaehers  who  never  tanght  before,  60&;  decrease  for  the  year, 
43.  Averaiee  wages  per  month  of  male  teaehers,  inclnding  board,  $58  74 ;  of  female 
teachers,  inolndinc  boasd,  $S9  Uk  Knmber  of  schools  of  two  grades  or  departtnents, 
llti;  iBcrease  fi>r  uie  year,  7.  Number  oontaining  more  than  two  departments,  99 ;  in- 
craase  £or  the  year,  7.  Number  of  new  sohool-honses  erected  in  the  year,  45 ;  increase 
for  the  year,  16.  Number  of  school-honses  reported  in  "  ^ood  "  condition,  880 ;  increase 
for  year,  3.  Nnmber  reported  in  **  fair  **  condition,  472 ;  increase  fbr  year,  4.  Nnmber 
reported  in  ''poor''  condition,  282:  increase  for  year,  22.  Capital  of  the  school  fund, 
$2,046,106  87.  Dividend  per  child  firom  school  fund,  1869, 1870,  $1.  Incooie  of  local 
fluids  for  schools,  $12,300  34.  Amomit  raited  by  town  tax,  $415,318  26;  increase  for 
the  year,  $254,970  91.  Amount  raised  by  distnet  tax,  $491,420  61 ;  increase  for  the 
year,  t23,615  84.  Amount  of  voluntary  contribntiotn.  $15,996  86.  Received  for  schools 
from  other  sources,  $165,150  82.  Totu  amonnt  received  for  public  schools  from  all 
floaroes,  $1,269,152  83;  increase  for  the  year,  $226,066  12.  Amonnt  received  for  each 
chad»$10  23. 

In  addition  to  the  public  schools  of  the  State  there  are  certain  tree  schools,  supported 
either  by  the  iDCome  of  invested  funds  or  bv  the  liberality  of  individuals.  The  Nor- 
wich Free  Academj  has  a  fond  of  $90,000  and  an  income  of  about  $9,600  a  year.  Messrs. 
Cheeney  Brothers,  of  Manchester,  maintain  a  free  school  at  their  own  expense,  costing 
ahoQt  $1,000  a  year;  also  aa  evening  school  at  South  Manchester  and  one  in  HartfoK^ 
expenses  being  $400.  The  amovBit  expended  for  libraries  and  apparatus  the  last  year, 
^,226  64,  shows  a  large  increase  above  any  former  year.  The  State  offers  to  every  dis- 
trict $10  in  the  first  instance,  and  $5  every  subsequent  year,  on  condition  that  an  equal 
amount  is  raised  for  the  purpose  by  the  district. 

Teachers'  institntes  were  held  during  the  year  at  ten  cities  of  the  State,  beside  twen- 
ty-nine shorter  institutes  in  various  towns  of  the  State. 

The  State  normal  school  at  New  Britain  contains  137  pupils,  all  pledged  to  teach  in 
the  State.    No  chaitte  made  either  for  tuition  or  books. 

There  is  a  Home  mr  Soldiers'  Orphans  at  Mansfield,  in  which  68  had  been  in  school 
daring  the  year  1869,  and  51  were  there  April  3,  1870.  The  school  hours  are  five  per 
day ;  avenge  age  of  children  about  nine  years.  The  school  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  prin- 
cipal;  its  object,  according  to  the  charter,  is  ^'to  provide  a  home,  education,  and  sup- 
pert  lor  the  orphan  or  destitute  children  of  Connecticut  soldiers  and  other  citizens  of 
the  State." 

The  State  Industrial  School  for  Girls,  at  Meriden,  contains  19  inmates.  Two  homes 
for  families  of  30  girls  each  are  nearly  completed,  with  school  and  work-house. 

Fitch's  Home  for  Soldiers'  Orphans,  in  charge  of  a  lady  principal^  supports  and  in- 
stnictB  thoroughly  in  the  fundamental  English  branches,  Latin,  French^  and  algebra^ 
48  children,  with  13  day  scholars,  whose  parents  pay  a  tuition  fee  of  $2  50  per  quarter. 

The  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum  of  Harobrd  has  282  pupils  under  instruction.  The 
health  of  the  pupils  has  been  so  ^ood  that  not  a  visit  from  a  physician  has  been  neces- 
sary daring  the  year.    The  prineipal's  report  states : 

**  The  trades  taught  are  those  which  a  wide  experience  has  proved  as,  upon  the  whole, 
best  adapted  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  viz.,  cabinet-making,  shoemaking,  and  tailoring. 
Seventeen  hundred  deaf  mutes  have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  this  institution  during  its 
history.  Large  numbers  of  these  graduates  are  scattered  over  the  country  earning  an 
honorable  competence  by  the  skill  attained  while  under  instruction  here." 

The  Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  College  offers  forty  free  scholarships.  Conneo- 
ticat  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  this  growing  institution.  It  has  already  trained  moro 
Btodents  than  any  similar  one  in  the  country.  Its  design  is*to  give  instruction  in  the 
variens  branches  of  mathematdcal,  physical,  and  natural  sciences.  President  Eliot,  of 
Harraxd  College,  says  of  this  iastitiition : 

'*lt  is  at  oncse  an  epitome  of  the  past  history  of  scienMfic  instroction  in  this  country, 
and  a  prophecy  of  its  future." 

NEW  HAVEN 

had  apopulation  in  1867  of  45,000,  with 5,261  pupils  in  school.  Estimated  population 
for  1869  of  New  Haven  school  district,  50,000.  Nambw  of  ehtldren  between  four  and 
sixteen  years  of  age,  9,750^  an  increase  of  215  during  the  year.  The  number  of  pnpUs 
r^ffistered  during  the  year  was  6,767 ;  increase  during  the  year,  452.  Average  number 
heloDging  dttiing  the  year,  5,664 ;  increase  dnring^  the  year,  SOS.  Per  cent,  of  attend- 
sace,  94.2.  Nuinber  of  school-rooms,  117.  Nnmber  of  teachers  in  the  day  schools,  134 — 
12  nude  and  122  fonale. 

The  school  interests  are  sui>erintended  by  a  board  of  edncation,  consisting  of  twelve 
members,  three  of  whom  are  chosen  annniri^,  together  with  a  clerk,  collector,  and 
treasurer.  The  members  serve  without  pay,  but  they  dect  &  liuperintendent  who  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  |2,0D0  %  year* 
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The  schools  for  the  past  sixteen  yean  have  been  organized  upon  the  graded  system. 
The  grammar  schools  occupy  six  large  bnildingSy  containing  600  pupils  each.  Abont 
five-sixths  of  all  the  sittings  in  the  pabUo  schools  at  the  present  time  have  been  sup- 
plied during  the  period  since  1853.  At  that  time  the  number  of  children  between  the 
ages  of  four  and  sixteen  was  5,409 ;  number  registered  in  school,  1,745 ;  average  attend- 
ance, 1,174,  and  number  of  teachers,  26.  *'  Thus  it  appears  that  the  number  oi  children 
has  not  quite  doubled  since  1853,  while  the  average  attendance  is  about  five  times 
greater."  The  ratio  of  the  number  attending  school  to  the  number  enumerated  was, 
at  that  time,  22  in  every  100 }  now  it  is  58  to  a  hundred. 

Two  training  schools  for  teachers  are  in  operation,  which  afford  fiicilities  for  the  edu- 
cation of  twelve  teachers,  euough,  it  is  thought,  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur  in  the 
schools.      a 

A  free  evening  school  has  been  in  operation  in  the  winter,  having  had  during  the 
first  term.  100  pupils  and  nearly  400  applications  for  admission.  The  earnestness  and 
enthusiasm  manifested  by  a  large  proportion  of  these  young  men  in  their  studies  is 
seldom  equaled  by  the  pupils  in  our  day  schools.  A  course  of  instruction  in  mechani- 
cal drawing  was  given  to  as  many  as  cared  to  devote  an  extra  evening  to  it.  Twelve 
lessons  were  given  to  about  forty  young  men,  with  very  satisfactory  results. 

**  Baring  the  past  year  drawing  has  been  added  to  the  course  of  studies  in  all  the 
schools,  from  the  simplest  exercises  in  the  primary  department  to  perspective  and 
object  drawing  in  the  high  school.  In  several  instances  the  development  of  an  extra- 
ordiuarv  skillnas  already  occurred.^' 

Vocal  music  has  been  taught  in  the  public  schools  four  and  a  half  years,  with  good 
success,  and  resulting  in  a  very  beneficial  influence  upon  the  children. 

HARTFOKD. 

Population  in  1670,  39,825.  Number  of  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  ^e  in 
1867  was  7,294,  of  whom  3,409  pupils  in  school,  with  an  average  attendance  of  2,771. 

Present  population :  Number  of  children  of  school  age  between  four  and  sixteen, 
7,846.  Number  in  public  Bchools,  4,047 ;  number  in  private  and  Catholic  schools,  1,393, 
making  5,690.  Of  the  remaining  2,156  children  out  of  school,  some  are  under  six  years 
and  some  have  left  school. 

There  are  ten  district  schools  and  a  high  school,  grammar  school,  and  one  colored 
school.    The  whole  number  of  teachers,  78. 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers  in  1867  was  $377.  Whole  amount  paid  for  teachers' 
wages,  1^,217  52.  In  1869  the  amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages  was  (55,464  19.  Num- 
ber of  teachers  employed,  93. 

NORWICH 

contained,  in  1867, 1,366  pupils,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  762.    School  ex- 
penses for  that  year  were  $21,219  51.    Cost  per  pupil,  on  average  attendance,  $27  84. 

Hon.  B.  G.  NoBTHROP,  Bwreiary  of  the  Ifoard  of  eduoaUonf  Neio  jETatwi. 

omr  suPERnnisMDENTS. 


City, 

Name. 

Fair  Haven....... 

C.  S.  Bushnell. 

New  Haven  .......... .... .......................... 

Ariel  Parish. 

• 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  ''acting  visitors"  in  some  of  the  principal  cities  and 
towns,  the  post  office  address  being  given  in  addition  where  it  differs  from  the  name  di. 
the  town : 


City, 


Names. 


Hartford 

New  Britain 

Meriden,  (West  Meriden), 

Waterburv 

New  London 

Norwich , 

Bridgeport 

Danbury ..., 


Dr.  E.  K.  Hunt. 
Professor  J.  N.  BartlJett 
W.  £.  Benham. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Clark,  D.  D. 
Hon.  H.  P.  Haven. 
B.  B.  Whittemore. 
Rev.  S.  Clark. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Haydeo* 
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City. 


Names. 


Norwalk 

Stamfoid. 

Plymonth ••••... 

Winchester,  (West  Winsted) 

Middletown • 

Vernon,  (Bockyille) 

\^lndhiun,  (Willimantio) 

Kfflingly,  (West  KiUingly) ^ 

Dwby,  (Ansonia) 

Bristol 

CantoDf  (CollinsYille) 

Enfield 

Wallingford 

Groton,  (Mystic  Biver) 

Stonington,  (Mystic  Bridge) 

Litchfield 

Salisbury 

Toirington,  (Wolcpttyille) 


J.  W.  Wilson. 
John  Bay  Ferguson. 
George  Langdon. 
a  B.  Forbes. 
Henry  £.  Sawyer. 
Dr.  8.  G.  Risley. 
Rev.  H.  Winslow. 
C.  B.  Tillinghast. 
John  Lindley. 
Rev.  A.  £.  Bishop. 
Dr.  G.  F.  Lewis. 
Bey.  C.  A.  G.  Bingham. 
Fianklin  Piatt 
W.  H.  Potter. 
J.  B.  Buckley. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Beckwlth. 
Bev.  J.  A.  Wainwiight. 
Lauren  Wetmore. 
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]>i:i.AWAR£. 

In&nii^tiaii  lespoetiDg  the  aoliools  of  this  State  has  been  soo^t  firom  both  official 
and  leliabto  private  sooroes.  Hie  h<nio]rable  seoietaiy  of  the  8tate  replies  that  "  t^ 
State  of  Delaware  is  unable  to  supply  reports  asked  for."  There  appears  to  be  an  ab- 
senoe  of  any  school  Baperrision. 
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8CHOOL  LAWS, 

Th9  peculiarity  of  the  school  laws  prevailing  in  Delaware  deserves  especial  notice. 
The  present  constitution  of  the  State,  framed  in  1831.  contains  no  provision  for  schools 
other  than  a  brief  reference  in  section  2  of  Article  YII,  that  some  of  the  dnties  of  tiie 
le^latore  are  to  provide  "for  establishing  schools,  and  promoting  arts  and  sciences.'' 

The  school  law  adopted  in  the  revisea  code  of  1852  has  since  been  snbstantially 
retained.  No  State  or  county  supervision  is  provided  for.  Educational  matters  are 
left  to  "  the  school  voters  in  each  district."  These  voters  are  the  persons  qualified  to 
vote  for  State  representatives.  They  shall  hold  a  stated  meeting  every  year  on  the 
first  Saturday  of  April,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Any  number  of  voters  is  a 
quorum,  and  their  acts  valid.  They  elect  a  clerk  and  two  commissioners  '^  to  consti- 
tute a  school  committee,''  and  resolve  by  a  nugority  of  votes  what  sum  shall  be  raised 
for  a  school  house  or  a  free  school.  If  a  mmority  of  voters  be  "  ogaiMt  a  tax"  the  sum 
so  resolved  may  be  raised  by  subscription.  The  school  conunittee  are  sworn,  hold  office 
one  year,  with  the  following  duties : 

1.  Determine  site  of  school-house. 

2.  Keep  the  school-house  in  furniture,  fuel,  and  repair. 

3.  Provide  a  school  as  long  as  the  monev  lasts.  "Employ  no  teacher  whom  they 
shall  not  have  just  grounds  to  believe  to  be  well  qualified  to  teach  reading,  writing, 
atithmetic,  and  English  grammar."    School  free  to  all  white  children  over  five. 

4.  Receive,  collect,  and  apply  moneys. 
.5.  To  appoint  collectors  for  the  district. 

6.  "To  do  all  acts  requisite  for  effecting  the  premises." 

The  last  section  of  the  law  directs  the  governor  yearly  to  appoint  a  superintendent 
of  free  schools  in  each  county,  who  "shall  receive  no  emolument  but  postage  and  trav- 
eling charges."  His  duties  are  defined  to  be  corresponding,  advising  and  supplying 
"  forms  to  collect  information  and  to  report  to  the  ffeneral  assembly  the  state  of  the 
districts,  and  such  matters  as  he  shall  deem  proper." 

In  18S5  the  property  of  colored  people  was  exempted  by  law  trom  taxation  for  school 
purposes  in  the  city  of  Wilmington.  Colored  people  have  petitioned  the  legislature  to 
be  taxed  for  and  allowed  free  schools. 

March  1, 1861,  the  following  was  passed : 

"Act  for  the  benefit  of  free  aohooU  in  the  State  of  Delaware. 

"Section  1.  School  committees  in  each  school  district  must  levy  in  April,  in  each 
district  of  New  Castle  County,  |75 ;  Kent,  $50 ;  Sussex,  $30. 

"  Sec.  2.  Majority  of  voters  may  vote  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $400,  exclusive  of  the 
amount  in  section  one. 

"  Sec.  3.  Majority  of  voters  may  resolve  to  raise  a  sum  not  exceeding  $500  for  build- 
ing or  repairing  school-house." 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  law,  it  cannot  be  ascertained  that  any  county 
superintendents  of  schools  have  been  appointed. 

The  population  of  Delaware,  June  1,  1870,  was  as  follows:  New  Castle  Comity, 
63,523 ;  Kent  County,  29,823 ;  Sussex  County,  31,704— total,  125,050. 

WILMINGTON. 

The  following  is  extracted  trom  the  annual  report  for  1869,  of  the  Hon.  Willaid  Wall, 
president  of  the  board  of  education : 

"After  repeated  and  unsuccessful  stru^les,  continuing  for  half  a  century,  by  a  por- 
tion of  the  community  who  desire  pubhc  schools,  an  act  was  passed  by  the  general 
assembly,  February  9, 1852,  <  for  the  benefit  of  public  schools  in  Wilmington.'  Three 
months  after  this  the  first  pubHo  school  was  established,  and  the  numoer  has  since 
gradually  increased  until  the  present  capacity  was  attained  of  accommodating  about 
3,000  scholars. 

"  They  commenced  by  employing  male  teachers,  but,  although  succesafhl  in  pro- 
curing teachers  of  superior  abilitv,  they  learned  by  experience  that  female  teachen 
were  better,  and  they  have,  thereiore,  employed  them  exclasivdly  for  years,  as  princi- 
paLs  and  assistants,  and  both  the  government  and  instruction  of  the  schools  are  re- 
ported better  for  the  change." 

The  latest  information  received  regarding  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington  is  from 
Professor  John  C.  Harkness,  who,  writing  under  date  of  October  24,  1870,  givee  the 
following  statistics : 

"  The  Board  of  Trade  Report  gives  the  value  of  real  and  personal  pro- 
perty  $40,000  000 

The  value  of  taxable  prop^ty  for  schools  is $12o!o00 
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PcpQlation^(aboiit) 31,000 

Children  between  six  and  twenty-one  yean  of  age 4,500 

Nnmberof  obildren  ouolled in  Bohoole 3,600 

Average  attendance 3,S00 

Nnmberof  ecboola .- 13 

Avenge  yearly  duration  in  weeks,  five  days  per  week 1. ........  40 

Papiisin  private  schools,  (estimated) 800  to  1,000 

Nnmberof  pnblie  schoolteachers,  (females) 65 

are  ftom  |300 per  annum  to $1,000 


FI.ORIBA. 

OBOAKIZATION  OF  flOHOOLB. 

The  existing  sdhodl  law  was  approved  Jannaiv  30,  1869.  The  law  passed  both 
houses  by  a  lar^  vote,  and  without  an  amendment  being  offered  in  either.  On  return- 
ing to  his  oonstitaents  nearly  everv  member  of  the  logSlature  became  an  advocate  of 
the  measure.  Many  of  them,  wimout  distinction  of  party,  are  among  its  chief  sup- 
porten.  After  it  became  a  law  no  time  was  lost  in  putting  it  into  operation.  Before 
the  members  of  the  legislature  had  lioft  for  their  homes  steps  were  taken  to  initiate  the 
work  in  every  county.  As  soon  as  recommendations  for  boards  of  nubile  instruction 
wen  received,  as  provided  by  law,  the  appointments  were  made.  Many  of  the  fint 
^pointeea  did  not  accept,  and  new  selections  had  to  be  made.  Where  county  superin- 
tendents had  been  appomted,  and  had  qualified,  organizations  were  speedily  effected. 
In  other  cases  temporary  org^anizations  were  formed,  and  suitable  persons  were  pro- 
posed to  the  governor  for  appointment  to  the  snperintendency.  Then  the  boards  organ- 
ized. Boards  of  instruction  have  been  appointed  in  all  the  counties  but  one.  1mm 
this  county  no  emggestions  have  been  received  on  the  subject.  Organizations  have 
been  completed  intwenty-six  counties.  Schools  have  been  opened  in  an  equal  number. 
Eleven  oonntiea  are  wanting  county  sup^^ntendents,  qualined  and  commissioned  to 
act  Eight  have  not  organized  for  want  of  these  officers.  The  census  returns  have 
been  received  from  twenty-six.  The  assessors  in  several  have  failed  to  take  the  census. 
There  are  over  250  schools  in  operation,  having  an  attendance  of  over  7,500  pupils. 
Ptivate  schools  have  generally  been  merged  in  me  schools.  Their  numbers  have  im- 
mediately increased.    Some  have  doubled,  others  have  quadrupled  their  attendance. 
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« 

Fifteen  counties  have  levio^  no  tax*    In  nine  of  tbesOy  ac^oote  bave  Immi  ofgwilaed  and 
eoBtained  by  private  contribul^onB}  wider  the  law. 

Many  obstacles  had,  of  conrse,  tQ  be  overooiniey  arising  fipora  i^aomoce  and  old  pre- 
jndioes ;  and  though^  as  yet,  mnch  remains  to  be  done,  it  oanpot  be  denied  that  nee 
schools  are  rapidly  gaining  favor  with  the  people.  Much  of  the  progress  is  due  to  the 
aeal  and  discretion  which  county  superintendents  and  membera  of  the  boaids  of  pabUc 
instmetion  have  displayed  in  the  exercise  of  their  powen.  The  State  saperintoiident 
remarks :  "  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  mten  will  triampJ]|  and,  beoooH 
ing  a  part  of  the  permanent  polity  of  the  State,  will  eiidum  to  blesa  taioa^^  party 
changes  and  successive  administrations/' 

THE  SEBONARIES. 

Of  these  there  are  at  present  t\vo,  viz :  The  East  Florida  Seminary  and  the  West 
Florida  Seminary.  These  institutions  are  in  operation  under  the  law  which  created 
them.  The  East  Florida  Seminary  was  removed  to  Gainesville  in  1667.  There  were 
for  the  first  term  100  pupils^  including  6  State  pupils.  For  the  scholastic  year  1867-^68 
there  were  about  80  pupils,  including  d  State  pupus  Or  beneficiaries.  For  1868-^69  there 
were  75  pupils,  including  5  beneficiaries.  The  present  attendance  is  90,  with  but  one 
bemeficiary.  Forty  of  these  are  in  the  primaiy  department,  which  is  sustained  by  the 
county  board  of  instruction.  The  teachers  who  have  received  their  education  at  this 
seminary  have  all  been  very  successfuL  From  the  report  of  the  West  Florida  Semi- 
nary we  glean  the  following : 

''After  a  suspension  of  twelve  months,  (1868  '69,)  and  the  appointment  of  a  new 
board  bv  the  governor^  this  institution  was  reopened  on  the  first  Monday  of  October 
last  with  a  corps  of  six  teachers.  After  mature  deliberation  it  was  determined  te^ 
abolish  the  system  of  charging  for  tuition,  and  make  the  school  free.  This  has  laigely 
increased  the  attendance.  The  annual  expenses  have  amounted  to  |7^000,  ($5,500  for 
teachers'  salaries,  and  $1,500  for  repairs  and  incidental  expenses.)  During  the  scholas- 
tic year  1869-'70  the  number  of  pupils  was  148 ;  73  in  the  male  department,  and  75  in 
the  female  department.  About  one-third  are  in  the  academic  department.  The  semi- 
nary is  now  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  since  the 
war. 

SCHOOL  AKD  SEMINABT  LANDS. 

During  the  past  vear  there  were  sold :  School  lands,  3,290  acres,  bringing  $5,561  44 ; 
seminaiT  lanos,  270  acres^  bringing  $641  34.  There  are  supposed  to  be  about  600,000 
acres  of  school  and  semmary  lands  remaining  unsold,  but  the  exact  amount  is  not 
obtainable. 

AQSICtlLTURAL  COLLXaB  LANDS. 

The  scrip  representing  these  lands  cannot  be  located  in  this  State,  because  the  gov- 
ernment lands  lying  in  it  are  reserved  fbr  homastead  entry,  nor  can  the  State,  by  the 
terms  of  the  grant,  locate  the  same  within  the  limits  of  any  other  State,  or  any  Terri- 
tory of  the  United  States,  but  its  aaaignees  nay  tbua  looate  said  land  scnrip. 

AID  SECSnnBD  FBOM  THB  XHSHTED  61ATBS  GOVIBBlflfBlfr. 

Assistance  received  through  the  agency  of  the  Freedmen's  Burean  was  as  fbUowa: 
Rent  was  paid  dHring  the  month  of  December  for  buildings,  at  the  rate  of  $10  each,  ic 
the  several  counties,  as  follows :  Alachna,  16;  Clav,  9;  Cmumbia,  7;  Duval,  9;  Frank- 
lin,  4;  Gadsden,  15;  Nassau,  5;  Orange,  8;  Walton,  2;  making  a  total  of  75.  Thia 
sum,  although  nominally  appropriated.ior  rent,  is  devoted  to  the  payment  of  teachers' 
salaries. 

Twenty  school  buildings,  accommodating  about  2|500  pupils,  havo  been  oonatraoted 
by  the  general  government  during  the  years  1868-^^  at  an  outlay  of  $52,600. 

THB  FKABODT  FUIfP. 

The  following  generons  offors  have  been  made  by  Dr.  Sears,  geDeral  agent  of  tne 
fhnd :  St.  Augustine,  $1,000 ;  Jacksonville,  $1,000 ;  Montioello,  $700 ;  Appalachicola» 
$500;  Lake  City,  $650;  Barton^  $300;  TaUahaasee,  $1,000;  Quincy,  $600;  Madison, 
$500;  Marianna,  $^ ;  making  a  total  of  $6,650.  Most  of  these  places  have  complied 
with  the  terms  proposed,  opened  the  schools,  and  received  their  proportion  of  the  mu* 
nificence.  Several  others  have  made  application  for  aadstance.  A  pledge  of  9,300 
Tolumes  haa  also  b^en  made  from  the  fhna. 
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aXNXIUL  EDUCATX0K4X  STATISTICS. 

The  letams  liave  been  r^ceiyed  ^rom  twenty-eight  coimties.  Some  of  them  appear 
to  be  incomplete. 

Nomber  in  twenty-five  ooanties  between  four  and  twentjr-one  years. ..........  38, 400 

Vnmber  in  three  counties  izregolarly  reported 3,500 

Total  in  twenty-eight  ooqnties ,. 41,900 

Total  number  of  schools  reported  in  operatkm  before  the  1st  December,  1869,  175 
fotal  number  in  operation  January  1, 1870,  over  250 ;  total  number  of  pupils  in  attend- 
snoe,  7,575. 

Returns  from  seven  counties,  giving  the  most  complete  and  accurate  reports,  show 
that  in  a  registration  of  8,543  pupils,  there  are  fatherless  530,  «r  bmws  than  1  in  50  of 
tile  whole ;  motherless  176,  or  ipiore  than  1  in  15  of  the  whole ;  orohaas  88,  or  more 
than  1  in  29  of  the  whole.    The  schools  have  an  average  of  29  pupils  each. 

Common  school  fund : 

Principal ...t-, ,•.—  |216,335  60 

Increasefiom  sales  sixteenth  sections  land  •..•^•..... «^. .«.,.,.,,.•  5,561  44 

increase  from  fines  collected 1,447  05 

Increase  from  public  lands  forfeited , .., „..  251  01 

Total •* t3'A595  30 

Interest  on  common  school  frmd  in  treasurer's  hands $14,145  IS 

Xntecest  due  and  collectable,  about.... .....,.«..,..      24,000  00 

interest  liable  to  disbnnemiBBt  to  comaioii' schools (38, 145  13 

Expenditures: 

On  account  of  schools  for  freednen  taught  in  1868 ^»«  ••r. ..., .,..      $5, 486  85 

Incidesitals, traveling  expenses, dto ...^^. ..,....•.•.. 302  16 

Total $5,789  01 

a SB 

Seminairy  ftend: 

Principal .,„..„..^.,^, .,,...    |73,292  45 

Bteieasefrom  sales  of  seminary  lands .»• 641  34 

Total .,,,....,....,.,...,•,,. 173,933  7{r 

Annual  interest,  equally  divided  between  the  two  seminaries,  about |6, 000  00 

Expenditures  in  fikvor  of  East  Florida  Beminaxy... « 2,800  OC 

Expenditures  in  favor  of  West  Florida  Seminary 5,073  72 

Interest  due  and  collectable 10,513  4C 

Interest  due  and  payable  to  East  Florida  Seminary |10, 460  90 

Interest  due  and  payable  to  West  Florida  Seminary 52  50 

10, 513  4C 

Appropriated  by  legislature  to  common  schools $50, 000  OC 
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Table  of  counties,  county  tuperintendenis,  and  general  rtatisHa  of  Flarida,  May,  1870. 
*Ho]i.  C.  Thurston  CiLkSitf  mipeHntendent  pMk  instructionf  JaticwnvUte. 
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K.  B.— Where  UankaoQoor  no  laganiiaWon  exiata,  or  no  lafivmatiiMi  haa  been  neelyed. 
*BMeiitly  deoewed. 


G£ORGIA. 

FKABODT  FUND  (DB.  SEABS)  BEFOBT. 

The  cify  of  Savannah  has  received  the  past  vear  |1.500,  whioh  is  reduced  the  present 
jear  to  $1,000 ;  Colambns  received  this  year  11,500  instead  of  |2,000  last ;  the  oitj  of 
Atlanta,  after  mnch  effort,  was  induced  to  appropriate  $50,000  for  fbee  schools,  reoeiTinff 
aid  from  the  fhnd  of  $2,000.  There  is  a  eood  normal  school  in  the  city  for  oolorea 
teachers,  the  building  ox  which  cost  over  $S0,OOO.  The  fiind  made  provision  for  10  pu- 
pils, allowing  $50  to  each.  The  usul^  amount  of  aid  has  been  offered  Tunnel  HiU,  but 
the  conditions  are  not  complied  with.  The  citv  of  Aususta  is  offered  $1,000,  upon  con- 
ation of  the  schools  being  properly  graded  and  placea  under  a  superintendent ;  terms 
not  yet  complied  with.  Four  thousand  dollars  a  year  are  allowed  by  the  fund  for  the 
education  ox  colored  people  in  the  State,  f^m  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  schools  of  Savannah,  it  appears  that  in  October.  1868,  four  primary,  three  inter- 
mediate, two  grammar,  and  two  high  schools  were  in  operation  there;  a  provision 
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quite  iosafficient  £ot  the  number  of  children.  Another  granunar  school  has  since  been 
added. 

At  a  special  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  held  November  17,  1869,  for 
the  norpose  of  recommending  changes  in  the  law,  the  report  of  a  committee  appointed 
al  the  previous  annual  meeting  was  adopted.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
repcHTt,  many  suggestiona  of  which  will  probably  be  incorporated  in  the  law  of  the 
reeonstmcted  State. 

The  advantages  of  the  free-school  system  are  strongly  set  forth,  and  also  some  of  the 
difficulties  the  people  of  Georgia  have  to  contend  with  in  the  education  of  the  youth : 

1.  Poverty.  ''According  to  the  report  of  the  comptroller  general,  there  were  in  Geor- 
gia in  1860,  slaves  to  the  number  of  458,540.  These  slaves,  at  an  average  of  $500  each, 
were  worth  $229,270,000.  Large  as  is  this  sum,  we  doubt  whether  it  is  more  than  one- 
half  the  ag^^regate  of  the  entire  losses  of  the  State.''  They  are  now  citixens,  and  them- 
selvee  needmg  education,  and  the  most  vital  interests  of  the  State  demand  that  they 
shall  be  educated. 

2.  The  impossibility  of  educating  white  and  colored  children  in  the  same  schools, 
eonsequent  upon  "  an  invincible  repugnance  in  the  minds  of  both,"  entailing  a  double 
expense  for  separate  schools. 

3.  Sparseness  of  population,  which  they  propgse  to  remedy  by  migratory  schools. 

4.  AJleged  injustice  in  educational  tax. 

PLAN  PBOPOSED. 

A  State  commissioner  and  board  of  education  to  be  appointed.  The  commissioner 
to  be  chairman  of  the  board,  who  should  be  his  legal  advisers.  The  commissioner  to 
superintend  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  collect  information,  make  report  to 
the  general  assembly,  receive  a  salary,  and  have  an  office  at  the  seat  of  government. 
The  governor  and  comptroller  general  to  be  ex-officio  members  of  the  board.  Other 
members  chosen  from  the  general  assembly.  Also  a  county  board  of  seven,  to  be 
chosen  by  the  people ;  said  w}tad  to  appoint  a  county  commissioner  to  superintend  the 
educational  afiairs  in  the  county.  Commissioners  to  act  as  examiners,  meet  twice  a 
year,  examine  teachers,  grant  Ucenses,  &c.  In  thinlv  settled  districts,  two  or  more 
school-houses  within  the  district,  schools  migrating  irom  one  to  another.  People  of 
the  district  to  provide  school-houses.  Trustees  chosen  by  vote  of  people.  Separate 
schools  for  white  and  colored  in  all  cases.  Colored  people,  if  they  prefer,  to  nave  their  own 
coonty  officers  and  trustees.  Normal  schools  as  soon  as  possible,  two  for  white  pupils, 
one  for  male  and  one  for  female,  and  one  for' colored  pupus.  School  revenue  to  be  ob- 
tained from  poll-tax,  taxes  upon  property,  and  voluntary  taxation.  Taxes  from  colored 
people  to  be  set  apart  for  colored  schools,  with  an  equal  amount  from  general  fund. 

llie  following  statement  of  the  history  of  education  in  Georgia,  by  Hon.  Martin  V. 
Calvin,  Augusta,  Georgia,  is  added : 

'^  Our  first  constitution  was  adopted  in  1777^a  few  months  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  fifty-fourth  section  thereof  declares,  *  schools  shall  be  erected  in 
each  county,  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  State.'  On  the  3l6t  of  July,  1783, 
the  legislature  appropriate  1,000  acres  of  land  to  each  county  for  the  support  of  free 
school.  In  1784  the  general  assembly  appropriated  40,000  acres  of  land  for  the  endow- 
ment of  a  college  or  university.  The  nmversity  was  chartered  in  1785.  The  preamble 
to  the  charter  was  as  follows,  and,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Church,  would  do  nonor  to  . 
any  leffislature,  and  will  stand  a  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  those  who 
feuned  it,  and  those  who  94opted  it : 

*''  Afl  it  is  the  distinguished  happiness  of  free  governments  that  civil  order  should 
be  the  result  of  choice,  and  not  necessity,  and  the  common  wishes  of  the  people  be- 
come the  laws  of  the  land,  their  public  prosperity  and  even  existence  very  much 
depend  upon  suitably  forming  the  nunds  and  morals  of  their  citizens.  When  the  minds 
of  tiie  people  in  general  are  viciously  disposed  and  unprincipled,  and  their  conduct 
ditoiderly,  a  free  ^^vemment  will  be  attended  with  greater  convulsions  and  evils  more 
horrid  thaii  the  wild  uncultivated  state  of  nature.  It  can  onl^  be  happy  where  the 
public  principles  and  opinions  are  properly  directed  and  their  maimers  regulated. 
This  la  an  innuanoe  beyond  the  stretch  of  laws  and  punishments,  and  can  be  claimed 
oxdy  by  religion  and  education.  It  should,  therefore,  be  among  the  first  objects  of 
those  who  wish  well  to  the  national  prosperity  to  encourage  and  support  the  prin- 
emlea  of  religion  and  morality,  and  early  to  place  the  youth  under  the  forming  hand 
of  society,  that  by  instruction  they  may  be  molded  to  the  love  of  virtue  and  good 
order.  Sending  them  abroad  to  other  countries  for  education  will  not  answer  the  pur- 
pose, is  too  humiliating  an  acknowledgment  of  the  ignorance  or  inferiority  of  our 
own,  and  will  always  be  the  cause  of  so  great  foreign  attachmwats  that,  upon  princi- 
ples of  policy,  it  is  inadmissible.' 

'^  An  act  appropriating -1-,000  acres  l<N^  the -endowment  of  each  of  the  county  acade- 
mies was  pasMd  m  1T98: 

"Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  doUars  (1250,000)  wore  appropriated  in  1817  for 
the  support  of  '  poor  schools.' 
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"  Br.  Church,  in  a  lectin^  before  the  Georfte  Histerieal  flMtety^  in  1845^  ^pra  otter- 
anee  to  a  truth  which  is  all  the  more  obvious  by  lapse  of  years,  when  he  said : 

^* '  Had  Ire  catried  out  the  views  of  her  early  patriots  and  the  framers  oi  onr  fitat 
constitution,  Georgia  would  now  have  a  system  of  education  equal,  if  not  mipeiior, 
to  that  of  any  State  in  the  Union/ 

"  Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  sinee  these  words  were  spoken,  and  vet 
■■IMbc^  ^  reaUy  positive  character  has  been  done  to  attain  the  mark  of  our  faisfa 
calCn^,  the  ^Bmtmm  oC  tfad  people,  through  eoaventioDB,  to  the  oontraiy  notwiUi- 
standing." 

The  latest  communication  to  this  ofiQce,  ftotn  a  IsaiiBSr  educator  in  Georgia,  gives  an 
encouraging  account  of  the  prospect  that  an  excellent  sehoei  knr  will  soon  go  into 
operation  in  that  State,  which  has  just  passed  the  legislature.  At  presBBt  Savannah 
and  Columbus  are  the  only  cities  in  the  State  that  have  school  systems  worthy  of  Hie 
name.  Augusta,  Atlanta,  and  Macon,  however,  are  fast  coming  forward  in  the  adop- 
tion of  better  systems  tnan  have  heretofore  existed.  The  public  schools  have  been 
operated  througoout  the  State  under  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "poor  school 
law,"  administered  by  the  board  of  education  in  each  county,  composed  of  the  ordinary 
— ^an  officer  peculiar  to  this  State — and  a  commissioner,  appointea  by  the  Judge  of  the 
supreme  court.  Under  this  system  teachers  receive  seven  cents  per  day  for  each  pupil 
in  actual  attendance ;  paid  once  per  annum,  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Salaried  teacliers 
are  the  exceptions. 

Colonel  J.  B.  Lewis,  State  school  commissioner,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
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The  foUowiuff  information  is  taken  firom  the  seventh  biennial  report  of  the  auperiB- 
tendent  of  pubuo  instruction,  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  embracing  the  years  1867-'68 : 

1967.  1868. 

Number  of  white  persons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six 

and  twenty-one  years 781,944  896,680 

Number  of  colored  persons  between  six  and  twenty-one 5, 472  6, 210 

Number  of  public  school-houses  in  the  State ...^ 9, 9t0  10, 381 

Number  of  private  schools  in  the  State ,... 646  584 

Number  of  free  schools  in  the  State 10,159  10,705 

Number  of  scholars  attending 684,073  706,780 

Number  of  male  scholars  attending 352,609  367,450 

Number  of  female  scholars  attending 331,464  339,330 

Average  daily  attendance - 246,864  269,766 

Number  of  teachers  employed 18,001  19,037 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 7,402  8,240 

Number  of  female  teachers  employed 10,599  10,774 

Average  monthly  compensation  paid  male  teachers |35  60  $42  40 

Average  monthly  compensation  paid  female  teachers 26  40  32  80 

Average  number  of  months  schools  have  been  kept ....  ..i ... .  7. 2  7. 3 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  libraries 58,518  52,251 

Total  amount  expended  for  common  schools ^.  |5, 571 , 703     |6, 490, 881 

Total  amount  received  for  conunon  schools «  5, 707, 810  6, 896, 879 

Total  common  school  fund  of  the  State,  Sept.  30, 1868 6, 348, 538  32 

Number  of  counties  in  which  teachers'  institutes  have  been 

held -.  er  71 

Number  of  counties  in  which  no  teachers'  institutes  have  been 

held 35  31 

Number  of  teachers  attending  institutes ^  5,129  6,120 

Amount  appropriated  for  teachers'  institutes f2, 175  $1, 814 

Number  of  schools  visited  during  the  year  by  county  superin- 

tendents 8,246  8,7391 

Number  of  schools  not  visited  during  the  year  by  county  su- 
perintendents   1,5S8  1,3(M 

Average  annual  compensation  of  county  superinttedents.  •  • «  ^jlS^  |929 

COBOiON  SCHOOL  KBVBNUE6. 

The  aggr^ate  of  common  school  revenues,  received  in  each  of  the  last  four  years,  is 
as  follows: 

In  1865 $3,316,739 

In  1866 ^ 4,445,1.30 

17,761,869 
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III  1667 - - -w*^— *-..*w 4  |6i 707,810 

Ib  1868 .«..M..^. .*.- - 6,896,»79 

I  -  •■ 

tli»,004,68^ 

Ftcm  the  abore  it  will  b*  mtrnt  Itefrtt*  mtuatmm  seliMl  imwa»  of  1807  exceeded 
that  of  1866  Iw  a*  wmmmt^  e^Mil  lo  more  tlum  98  per  eent.;  the  revenue  of  1868  ex* 
Mtded  tte*  mf  1807  by  over  90  per  cent.,  while  the  revenae  of  1808  exceeded  that  of 
IMby  $2,451,749,  being  over  50  per  cent,  increaee  in  two  years;  and  the  total  revenue 
of  1867-^68,  the  two  years  embraced  in  the  pceeent  report,  exceeds  the  total  of  18<>5-'66 
by  $4,842,^20,  or  more  than  62  per  cent. 

la  1867  there  was  raised  by  focal  district  tazatjkm,  for  oeoamion  school  purposes,  the 
som  of  13,533,133;  and,  in  1866,  the  sum  so  raised  was  $4,960,079,  amooating,  for  the 
two  years  embraced  in  the  present  report,  to  |7,783,819.  The  whole  amonnt  raised  by 
district  taxes,  daring  the  preceding  two  years,  was  $4,748,105,  showing  an  increase  for 
the  two  years  of  nearly  64  per  centum.  The  whole  amount  raised  by  district  taxes,  in 
the  ten  yeaxa  ending  September  30, 1866^  was  $13,000,166,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  ttte  amount  so  raised  in  tlie  last  two  years  was  more  than  half  (nearly  60  per  cent. ) 
of  the  whole  sum  raised  during  the  preceding  ten  years.  The  amount  nuaed  by  local 
taxes,  in  each  of  the  years  covered  by  thia  rej^rt,  was  five  timee  more  than  the  amonnt 
of  State  tax  fiinds  distributed  in  those'  years  respectively,  and  nearly  double  the 
▼hole  amount  of  all  other  school  revenues  received  in  the  same  time.  Seven  millions 
seven  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twelve  dollars  is  a  vast 
sam  of  money  to  be  raised  in  two  years  for  common  schools,  the  j^reater  portion  of  it 
raised  by  taxes  self-imposed.  It  is  believed  that  the  figures  in  this  report,  on  this  sub- 
ject, are  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  history  of  free  schools  on  this  continent. 

SCHOOL  STATI8TKC8. 

At  no  other  point  in  the  manipulation  of  school  statisties  are  mistakes  so  likely  to 
occur  as  in  the  calculation  of  averages  f  and  yet,  upon  these  we  must  chiefly  rely  for 
oar  knowledge  of  the  senend  condition  and  progress  of  the  school  system  of  a  State. 
In  order  to  lessen  the  fiances  of  mistakes  as  much  as  possible,  the  district,  township, 
and  coanty  officers  during  the  years  1867-68  were  required  to  report  no  averages  at  all, 
but  simply  to  send  the  originiu  data  to  the  svq^erintendent.  All  the  averages,  then, 
contained  in  the  report  for  these  years  have  been  calculated  in  the  office  of  tne  super- 
intendent. 

The  whole  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State  in  1868  was  10,706,  being  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  school  to  77  of  the  white  children,  between  six  and  twenty-one  yearsof  age. 
ilie  grand  total  nupiber  of  days  school  was  taught  in  1868  was  reported  to  be  l,783,856y 
or  an  average  of  seven  and  three-tenths  months. 

As  an  assistance  in  the  comprehension  of  the  enormous  magmtnde  of  the  contmoa 
school  work  of  the  State,  it  is  estimated  that  the  ag^^regate  service  of  all  the  teachers 
in  the  State  for  the  year  1868  was  equal  to  the  service  of  one  teacher  for  5,943  years^ 
connting  every  day  in  the  year ;  or,  in  other  words,  in  order  to  have  taught  as  many  davs 
as  were  taught  by  the  public  school  teachers  of  Illinois,  in  1868,  a  single  teacher  would 
have  been  obliged  to  open  his  school  1,460  years  befiHre  the  creation  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  received  Bible  chronology,  and  to  have  taught  continuously  to  the 
present  tune. 

ATTBMDANCB. 

The  number  of  white  children  in  the  State  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 
in  1868,  being  89^890,  and  the  number  attending  that  vear  706,760,  it  appears  that 
120,040  ehildren,  or  nearlv  17  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  &iled  to  improve  the  ad- 
vantages of  education.  A  large  deduction  should,  however,  be  made,  firom  the  fWct  that 
the  area  of  legal  eligibility  to  the  public  schools  is  Ter>  large,  covering  the  whole  period 
from  nx  to  twenty-one,  while  the  period  of  actual  and  general  attendance  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  But  even  after  making  the  necessary 
dedoctions  upon  this  ground,  the  evil  of  non-attendance  is  most  lamentable.  The 
average  unmbM  of  pupils  to  a  school  in  1807  vnm24-^  |  in  1868  it  was  95^. 

DISTRICTS. 

The  whole  number  of  sdmol  districts  for  the  year  1807  was  10,OSO,  and  for  the  year 
1868  was  10,500.  The  number  which  complied  with  the  condition  of  the  law  necessarv 
to  a  receipt  of  school  funds,  viz.,  a  maintenance  of  a  free  school  for  six  months  in  each 
year,  was,  in  1867,  0,694,  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number;  in  1866  it  was  10,117,  ox 
more  than  95  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  districts. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  districts  in  1807,  only  about  41  per  cent,  are  reported  as 
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hAvinff  kepi  the  records  of  the  district  ia  a  pimotaal,  oiderly,  and  reliable  manner,  as 
provided  for  by  law.  In  1868  thei  per  cent,  of  districts  reported  as  haTing  complied 
with  this  provision  had  increased  to  abont  45.  In  its  relation  to  the  accDracy  of  statis- 
tical returns,  and  to  the  general  business  of  the  district,  this  remissoess  is  deplorable, 
and  the  adoption  of  the  township  system  is  believed  to  be  the  only  effectual  remedy  for 
the  evil. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  local  districts,  as  a  whole,  is  favorable.  In  1868, 3,948 
districts  are  reported  as  being  in  debt,  while  5.400  had  balances  in  their  treasuries.  A 
large  portion  of  the  indebtedness  is  for  new  scnool-honses,  grounds,  and  furniture,  Ac 

PRIVATB  8CBOOUB. 

The  number  of  private  schools  has  decreased  rapidly  during  the  last  four  years,  until 
1868,  when  there  ia  an  apparent  increase  of  3d  over  the  last  year.  This  is  only  apparent, 
not  actual,  and  is  due  to  an  imperfect  enumeration  in  the  city  of  Chicago.  The  large 
number  of  private  schools  in  that  city  is  partly  caused  by  the  inadequate  accommo&- 
tions  affor^d  by  the  public  schools.  So  extraordinary  is  the  growth  of  the  city,  that 
idthough  several  large  new  school  buildings  are  added  every  year,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  seats  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  population.  Of  the  whole 
number  of  private  schools  in  the  State  over  23  per  cent,  are  in  the  city  of  Chicago. 
Exclusive  of  that  city,  only  2^  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  State  belong  to  private 
schools.  Tried,  therefore,  by  tiie  test  of  the  relative  number  and  condition  of  private 
schools,  the  progress  and  popularity  of  our  system  of  public  education  must  be  regarded 
as  eminently  satisfactory. 

GRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  returns  show  but  565  graded  schools  in  1667,  and  634  in  1868,  or  abont  5  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  number  in  1867,  and  6  per  cent,  in  1868.  This  small  proportion  of  graded 
schools  furnishes  an  impressive  practical  argument  in  favor  of  the  abolition  of  the 
independent  local  district  system.  But  while  the  adoption  of  the  township  system 
would  remove  all  organic  obstacles  to  the  ^neral  prevalence  of  graded-schools,  it  would 
not  remove  the  misapprehension,  prejudice,  and  indifference  which  so  largely  obtain 
in  respect  to  the  improved  kinds  of  schools  and  methods  of  instruction.  To  accom- 
plish tnis,  other  agencies  must  be  used. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  of  colored  children  in  the  State  is  estimated  to  be  about  7,000,  or  a  little 
less  than  one-twentieth  that  of  the  white.  For  the  education  of  these  children  the  gen- 
eral school  law  makes  virtually  no  provision.  By  the  discriminating  terms  employed 
throughout  the  statute,  it  is  plainly  the  intention  to  exclude  them  from  a  joint  partici- 
pation in  the  benefits  of  the  free-school  system.  Except  as  referred  to  by  the  terms 
which  imply  exclusion,  they  are  wholly  ignored  in  all' the  common-school  legislation  of 
the  State.  The  purport  of  that  one  section  (the  eightieth)  is  that  the  amount  of  all 
school  taxes  collected  from  persons  of  color  shall  be  paid  back  to  them ;  it  does  not  say 
what  use  shall  be  made  of  the  money  so  refunded,  although  the  intention  (if  there  was 
an^)  may  be  presumed  to  be  that  it  should  be  used  for  separate  schools  for  colored 
children.  But  if  that  was  the  object  it  has  not  been  attained,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
for  two  reasons :  first,  the  school  taxes  paid  by  persons  of  color  are  not  generally  re- 
turned to  them;  and  second,  even  when  they  are  refunded  there  are  not  colored 
children  enough,  except  in  a  few  places,  to  form  separate  schools.  In  some  of  the  cities 
and  larger  towns,  where  the  schools  are  under  special  acts  and  municipal  ordinances, 
the  education  of  colored  children  is  provided  for  in  a  manner  worthy  a  just  and  Christian 
people  J  and  in  many  other  instances  the  efforts  of  the  colored  people  to  provide  schools 
for  their  children  are  heartily  seconded.  But  the  larger  portion  of  the  aggreeate  num- 
ber of  colored  people,  being[  dispersed  throughout  the  State  in  small  groups  of  one,  two, 
and  three  families,  insufficient  to  maintain  separate  schools,  are  wi&ont  the  means  of 
education  for  their  children.  They  are  trying  by  conventions,  petitions,  and  appeals 
to  reach  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  see  if  anything  can 
be  done  for  them.  The  State  Teachers'  Association  have  adopted  a  resolution  to  the 
effect,  "  that  the  distinctive  word  *  white'  in  the  school  law,  and  the  eightieth  section 
of  the  same,  are  contrary  to  the  true  intent  of  the  principle  on  which  the  school  system 
is  based,  and  should  be  repealed.'' 

In  1867,  756  school-houses  were  erected,  at  an  aggregate  cost  of  $1,139,628.  The 
number  built  in  1868  was  653,  the  total  cost  of  which  was  $1,236,890. 

In  summing  up  the  points  considered  in  this  general  survey  of  the  school  statistics 
the  superintendent  says: 

"  We  find  a  lar^e  increase  in  the  number  of  school-going  children ;  in  the  number  of 
graded  schools ;  m  the  whole  number  of  school-houses,  and  the  number  and  character 
of  the  new  ones  built  ]  in  the  average  duration  of  the  schools ;  in  the  whole  number  of 
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free  MhooU ;  in  the  number  of  scholaiB ;  in  the  grand  total  of  attendance  and  in  the 
arerasB  attendance ;  in  the  whole  number  of  teachers  of  each  sex ;  in  the  amount  of 
school  reTenoea  receired  from  all  sources,  especially  from  district  tases ;  in  the  average 
excellence  and  cost  of  new  school  building ;  in  the  average  wages  paid  teachers,  both 
male  and  female ;  and  in  the  amountsr  paid  respectively  for  sites  and  grounds,  repairs 
and  improvements,  furniture,  apparatus  and  libraries.'' 

Ednoational  eonventions  of  remarkable  interest  have  been  held  since  the  last  bien- 
nial report,  the  outgrowth  of  which  has  been  the  permanent  organization  of  co-operar 
tire  edacationai  aaeociations. 

THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPEBINTENDENTS  OF  SCHOOLS, 

which  holds  one  session  annually,  of  from  two  to  three  days,  met  in  1867  at  Bloomington. 
The  superintendents  of  forty-two  counties  were  present,  and  the  meeting  was  very 
earnest  and  spirited.  The  meeting  of  the  association  for  1868  was  held  in  the  city  of 
Aurora,  Kane  County,  and  had  an  attendence  of  forty-three  county  superintendents. 
This  assooiation  has  now  become  a  permanent  educational  force  in  the  State,  one  that 
could  not  be  dispensed  with  without  serious  detriment  to  the  interests  of  the  common 
schools. 

COUNTY  TEACHERS*  INSTrrUTE. 

In  the  two  years  included  in  this  report,  390  institutes  have  been  held  in  seventy- 
nine  dUOferent  counties,  leaving  but  twenty-three  counties  in  which  no  institute  was 
held  either  in  1867  or  1868.  'niis  number  greatly  exceeds  that  of  any  other  biennial 
period.  It  is  eamestlv  recommended  that  the  law  be  so  amended  that  no  deduction  in 
teachers'  salaries  shall  occur  for  time  spent  at  institutes. 

THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE.  « 

Another  auxiliary  educational  force  of  great  promise  has  been  recently  organized 
under  the  above  name.  The  first  meeting  was  held  August  1, 1864.  The  second  was 
held  August  5, 1867,  and  continued  four  weeks ;  a  year  after  a  third  session  was  held, 
which  continued  two  weeks.  The  second  meeting  had  an  attendance  of  100,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  best  teachers  in  the  State.  A  vote  was  passed  inviting  the 
teachers  to  write  out  a  synopsis  of  the  lessons  they  gave,  for  pubUoatioxi.  with  the  cat- 
alogue, which  was  done,  and  500  copies  were  printed  at  the  expense  of  the  institate. 
/The  book  contained  194  pages  and  was  sold  for  (1  per  copy.  Members  of  the  institute 
and  ToxDj  other  teachers  were  so  ea^er  to  obtain  copies  tnat  the  whole  edition  was  si»- 
hausted  in  less  than  six  months.  At  the  second  meeting  of  the  institute  248  names  of 
members  were  enrolled.  The  object  of  the  institute  is  to  strengthen  and  encourage 
teaehersy  arouse  enthusiasm  in  their  work,  and  to  present  to  them  new  thoughts  on 
teachingi  objects  which  have  been  fully  Justified  by  results. 

THE  SOUTHERN  ILLINOIS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

is  another  recently  organized  educational  force,  intended  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
southern  portion  of  the  State.  Among  other  questions  discussed  at  the  meetings  of  this 
institute  was  the  need  of  a  State  normal  school  for  Southern  Illiuois. 

COUNTY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS 

have  been  established  within  the  past  two  years  in  three  counties  of  the  State,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing,  with  the  least  possible  delay,  better  qualified  teachers  for  the  com- 
mon district  schools  of  the  respective  counties  which  may  adopt  the  plan,  which  will 
jhe  in  effect  a  perpetual  local  institution  of  the  highest  order,  which  teachers  can 
"attend  a  few  months  in  the  year,  or  when  their  schools  are  not  in  session,  and  more 
thoroughly  prepare  themselves  for  their  work.  The  fall  course  of  study  is  not  to  exceed 
.two  yearsy  of  three  terms  each,  while  shorter  and  special  courses  are  to  be  provided  for 
.those  who  want  them.  The  plan  proposes  that  coxmty  normfd  schools  should  become, 
.to  a  certain  extent,  preparatory  scnools  for  the  State  normal  university,  sustaining  the 
same  relation  to  that  institution  that  a  high  school  sustains  to  the  college  or  university. 
•The  upliftinff  and  vitalizing  power  of  a  good  local  or  counl^  normu  school,  within 
reach  of  all  uud  teachers  of  every  portion  oi  the  State,  would  be  immense  and  immediate. 

THE  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  body,  organized  at  Bloomington,  December,  1853,  has  convened  annually  ever 
stnce,  bringmg  together  earnest  workers  in  the  educational  ranks,  to  compare  views, 
and  consider  tne  new  problems  coming  up  every  year  for  investigation.  'The  meetings 
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at  Galesbore  in  1867,  and  at  Peoria  in  1868,  were  enthusiastic  assemblaffes  of  men  and 
TTomen,  anxions  to  do  the  most  Jadicioos  thini^s,  in  the  best  way,  and  adding,  by  their 
concurrence  and  approval,  the  highest  practical  weight  to  the  snggestions  elsewhere 
made  in  this  report. 

THE  ILLINOIS  TEACHER, 

the  leading  common-school  advocate  and  (general  educational  periodical  of  the  State, 
has  been  from  the  first  a  distinct  and  positive  power  in  the  discussion  and  detennina- 
tion  of  questions  and  problems  affecting  the  interests  of  public  ednoatioD.  It  lemsinft 
under  the  editorial  charge  of  the  accomplished  teachers  and  able  writers  who  have  so 
SQCcessfully  conducted  it  the  past  two  years,  Professor  William  M.  Baker,  of  the  Illi- 
nois Industrial  University,  Professor  J.  V.  N.  Standish,  of  Lombard  University,  and 
Mr.  Samuel  H.  White,  principal  of  the  Peoria  County  Normal  School. 

STATE  CERTIFICATES 

are  granted  to  teachers  of  approved  character,  scholaTship,  and  suoeesuftil  ezpenrience, 
in  virtue  of  the  authority  conferred  by  the  fiftieth  section  of  the  school  law,  as  amended 
Febraary  16, 1865.    The  clause  which  confers  such  authority  is  as  follows: 

''The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  hereby-  authorized  to  grant  State 
certificates  to  such  teachers  as  may  be  found  worthy  to  receive  them,  which  shall  be  ot 
perpetual  validity  in  every  county  and  sehool  district  in  the  State.  But  State  certifi- 
cates shall  only  be  granted  upon  public  examination,  of  which  due  notice  shall  be 
given,  in  such  brancnes  and  upon  such  terms  and  by  such  examiners  as  the  State  super- 
intendent and  the  principal  of  the  Normal  University  may  prescribe.  The  fee  for  a 
State  certificate  shall  be  |o.  Said  certificate  may  be  revoked  by  the  State  superintend- 
ent upon  proof  of  immond  or  unprofessional  conduct.'' 

Applicants  for  a  State  teacher's  diploma  are  required  to  furnish  satisfactory  evidence, 
1,  of  good  moral  character ;  2,  of  having  taught  with  decided  success  at  least  three 
years^  one  of  which  shall  have  been  in  the  State ;  3,  to  pass  a  very  thorough  examina- 
tion in  orthography,  penmanship,  reading,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  EngHsh 
grammar,  modem  geography,  history  of  the  United  States,  al^bra,  elements  of  i^ane 
geometry,  and  theory^  and  art  of  education :  4,  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in 
the  elementary  principles  of  anatomy  and  pnysioloey,  botany^  zoology  and  chemistry ; 
5,  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  the  school  laws  of  Imnois,  especially  as  i«lat- 
ingto  the  duties  and  legal  rights  of  teachers. 

The  whole  number  of  State  certificates  issued  since  the  passage  of  the  act  authoriz- 
ing them,  so  far  as  known,  is,  to  ladies,  30 ;  to  gentlemen,  95 ;  total  1S5. 

THE  IHJXOIS  STATE  NORMAL  VrSTTERBTTT. 

Hon.  Kichard  Edwards,  president  of  the  State  Normal  School,  reports :  "  The  act  es- 
tabUshing  this  institution  was  passed  February  18, 1857,  after  an  agitation  of  six  yean, 
in  which  the  public  mind  had  been  graduaUy  preparing  for  the  accomplishment  of  the 
fact.  The  number  of  students  during  the  first  year  was  98,  viz,  41  gentlemen,  and  57 
ladies.  The  first  graduating  class,  1860,  consisted  of  10,  viz,  6  young  men,  and  4 
young  ladies.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  many  of  the  normal  students 
entered  the  army,  with  five  members  of  the  faculty,  and  the  principal  as  colonel  of  the 
regiment.  This  regiment,  the  Thirty-third,  was  known  as  the  Normal  regiment.  Dar- 
ing this  period  the  exercises  of  the  institution  were  carried  on,  though  under  many 
discouragements.  The  second  class  graduated  in  1861 ;  the  third  class  in  1862,  consisting 
.of  3  younff  men  and  5  young  ladies ;  the  fourth,  in  1863,  consisted  of  3  gentlemen 
!and  4  ladles.  In  1864  the  ^gislature,  by  an  appropriation  of  131,214  91,  paid  the 
iindebtedness  of  the  institution,  which  had  been  a  serious  drawback  upon  tine  pros- 
.perity  of  the  schooL  In  1866  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  president  of  the  uniTersity 
(to  gentlemen  of  intelligence  and  inflaence  in  various  parts  of  the  State^  making  ia- 
iquiries  in  regard  to  tl^  influence  of  the  institution,  the  success  of  its  pupils  as  in- 
istruotors,  and  the  general  estimate  in  which  it  was  held  by  the  people.  Thirty-eight  let- 
'.ters  were  received  in  response,  all  of  which,  with  remarkable  unanimity  and  empha- 
isis,  affirmed  the  superior  ability,  skill,  and  enthusiasm  and  success  of  the  graduates  of 
the  Normal  University.  The  legislature  of  1867  appropriated  $6,000  toward  the  re- 
pairing of  apparatus  and  enlargement  of  museum  and  ornamentation  of  grounds." 

^During  the  years  1867-^68,  there  were  1,043  students  connected  with  tiie  institution ; 
<413  in  the  norm^,  and  630  in  the  model  department.  The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the 
inormal  department  since  the  beeinnins  of  the  school  is  1,700.  Among  other  evidences 
tof  the  appreciation  in  which  the  worK  of  the  institution  is  held  by  the  people,  it  is 
(Stated  that  the  normal  graduates  obtain  nearly  double  the  compensation  wnich  is  paid 
tto  unprofessional  teachers.  {Even  in  cases  where  the  course  of  normal  ttSiLDing  had  not 
Ibeen  completed  by  teachers  who  could  only  attend  a  limited  time,  the  result  of  their 
brief  training  was  an  increase  in  their  salanes  of  40  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  ladles,  and 
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47  per  cent,  in  the  ease  of  ffentldmen.  The  greater  gun  hi  the  sahiry  of  the  gentlemen 
is  explained  by  the  faet  that  the  gentlemen  remain  in  the  institation,  on  an  average, 
foQT  and  three-qoarter  teimey  while  the  young  ladies  only  remain  four  and  one-qoarter 
terms. 

Bnt  the  influence  of  the  institution,  as  a  teaching  force,  is  by  no  means  limited  to* 
the  normal  department.  Many  teachers  go  forth  from  the  model  school.  Twenty-five 
per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of  the  high  scho(^,  and  thirty-three  and  a  third  per  cent,  of 
those  in  the  grammar  school,  engage  in  teaching. 

THE  ZLLINOZS  IXDU0TIIIAL  UKIYERSirT, 

located  at  Champaign,  Champaign  County,  was  founded  in  1867,  John  M.  Gregory. 
LL.  D.,  regent.  The  leading  object  is  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  relateo 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  not  excluding  other  scientific  and  classical  studies, 
and  military  tactics.  It  is  organized  under  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  2, 1862,  pro- 
viding that  the  interest  of  the  fund  derived  from  the  land  grant  shsJl  be  inviolably 
appropviated  ''  to  the  endowment,  support,  and  maintenance  of  at  least  one  college. 
where  the  leadine  object  shall  be,  without  exdudins  other  scientific  and  classical 
stodiee,  and  inelnding  military  tactics,  to  teach  such  oranches  of  learning  as  are  re-^ 
lated  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  in  such  manner  as  the  legislatures  of  the 
States  may  reepectively  prescribe,  in  order  to  promote  the  lib^al  and  practical  educa^ 
tion  of  the  industrial  olaases  in  the  several  pursuits  and  professions  oi  life." 

The  nnlYeraity  embraces  departments  of  natural  history,  of  agriculture,  of  chemistry, 
of  pore  mathematics,  of  natural  and  mechanical  philosophy,  of  civil  engineering,  of 
Enelish  language  and  literature,  f^nch  language  and  literature,  German  lansuage 
and  literature,  Latin  language  and  literature,  Greek  language  and  literature,  history 
and  social  science,  commercial  department,  department  of  mminff  and  metallurgy,  of 
mUitary  tactics,  and  of  mental  and  moral  science.  Liberty  of  cnoice  is  allowed  the 
student  in  selecting  the  course  which  he  will  pursue.  All  who  are  physie^ly  compe- 
tent are  required  to  labor  from  one  to  three  hours  each  day.  Tuition,  to  natives  of  the 
State,  is  $15  per  annum ;  to  frareiffn  students,  $90.  Total  annual  expenses  from  $163  to 
|1S&.  Any  young  man  can  pay  nis  way  who  is  willing  to  practice  the  virtues  of  in« 
dustry  and  economy. 

THS  nitSOlB  SOLDIEBS'  COtXEGE, 

located  at  Fulton^  Whiteside  County,  Leander  H.  Potter,  A.  M.,  president,  was  char- 
tered in  1867,  and  is  f6T  the  free  education  of  soldiers  and  soldiers' children  of  the  State. 
There  are  preparatory,  commercial,  normal,  scientific,  and  classical  departments.  The 
course  of  stnd^  comprises  four  years.  The  number  of  pupils  now  imrsuing  a  fiill 
course  is  111 ;  in  preparatory  department,  139.  Annual  State  appropriation,  $25,000. 
Number  of  professors  and  instructors,  6. 

ILLDSOSB  SOU>IBR8'  ORPHAKB'  HOMS. 

Inooriwrated  1865  by  act  of  legislature,  but  no  appropriation  made  until  1667,  when 
the  "  deserters'  fcmd  "  was  donated  to  it.  Fifty  children  were  received  in  August,  1867; 
and  in  February,  1868,  00  had  been  received.  Many  are  refused  for  want  of  room.  The 
permanent  building  is  fast  approaching  oompletioii. 

THB  8TATB  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

An  act  establishing  this  school  was  passed  March  5, 1867.  The  site  for  it  is  not  yet 
chosen. 

XXXnrOIS  DVSTITUTION'  ^OR  the  EDtlCATrOK  OF  THE  BLDm, 

located  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  Joshua  Rhoads,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  was 
founded  January  13, 1849.  when  the  legislature  made  impropriations  and  authorized 
^e  pnrehase  of  not  less  tiian  ten  nor  more  than  forty  aeres  of  ground,  in  or  near  Jack* 
fionville.  Instruction  to  be  ^ven  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  to  all  citizens  of  the 
State  who  are  blind  and  of  suitable  ace.  The  whole  number  admitted  since  the  orgaiii- 
ization  of  the  institution  is  331 ;  of  these  260  have  left,  having  completed  their  course. 

IlXIKO£9  IKfiTTTUnOX  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AKD  DXTMB, 

located  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  was  founded  February  523, 1839.  The  first  ap- 
pn>priatiQns  were  small,  and  were  chiefly  expended  on  buildings  and  grounds.  The 
school  did  not  open  until  the  year  1846,  and  then  only  with  four  pupils.  It  now  stands 
aecond  in  point  of  numbers  to  any  in  this  country,  and  third  to  any  in  the  world. 

It  may  seem  an  easy  matter  to  build  up  a  large  school  in  a  State  containing  about 
1,700  mutes,  more  than  one-fourth  of  whom  are  of  the  proper  age  to  attend  school,  and 
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where  board  and  taition  are  furnished  free ;  yet  such  is  not  the  case.  Oat  of  450  whc 
oni^ht  to  be  at  school,  only  273  are  connected  with  the  institution,  and  of  these  onlj 
232  are  in  actual  attendance.  The  causes  of  this  are  various,  but  the  principal  one  is 
the  reluctance  of  parents  to  intrust  their  afflicted  children  to  the  care  ot  strangers,  and 
a  lack  of  knowledge  even  of  the  existence  of  the  institution  in  many  cases. 

Pupils  from  other  States  are  admitted  to  the  same  privileges  as  those  from  Dlinois, 
on  payment  of  $100  per  annum.  Since  the  opening  of  the  institution  twenty-five 
vears  ago,  about  700  mutes  have  enjoyed  its  blessings.  Two  hundred  thousand  dolUurs 
nave  been  expended  in  buildings.  The  whole  amount  appropriated  from  time  to  time 
to  sustain  the  school  is  nearly  $500,000.  The  current  exi>en8es  of  the  past  year  have 
been  $45,000. 

ILLINOIS  DESTITUTION  FOR  IDIOTS  AND  FEEBLE-MINDED  CniLDREN, 

located  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  C.  T.  Wilbur,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  was 
founded  February  16, 1865 ;  opened  on  the  first  of  September  of  the  same  year.  Up 
to  the  present  time  200  applications  from  this  State  and  20  irom  other  States  have 
been  received,  of  which  number  probably  125  are  suitable  cases  for  the  system  of  in- 
struction pursued.  Though  the  institution  has  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time, 
the  results  have  been  such  as  to  ffreatly  exceed  the  expectations  of  those  particnlarlv 
interested  in  its  projection,  and  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  the  pupils  conected  with 
it.  The  great  m^joritv  of  pupils  have  been  public  beneficiaries,  though  x>&rentB  and 
guardians  are  expected,  if  able,  to  pay  such  reasonable  sum  for  the  education  and  sup- 
port of  children  as  the  superintendent  shall  stipulate.  Applications  should  be  made 
to  Dr.  C.  T.  Wilbur,  superintendent,  who  has  furnished  the  foregoing  fiute. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HOSPITAL  FOR  THE  INSANE, 

located  at  Jacksonville,  Morgan  County,  Andrew  McFarland,  M.  D.,  superintendent,  was 
founded  March  1, 1847.  The  number  of  patients  is  at  present  limited  to  about  412, 
on  account  of  inadequate  revenue,  though  the  capacity  of  the  institution  is  for  450  pa- 
tients. Patients  are  strictly  limited  to  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  are  admitted  onl^ 
through  process  had  before  the  county  and  circuit  courts.  The  government  of  the  insti- 
tution is  vested  in  a  board  of  six  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State.  The 
number  of  attendants  upon  patients,  and  others  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  insti- 
tution, is  about  70.  Entire  cost  of  the  institution,  including  lands,  buildings,  ftimi- 
ture,  CLCf  has  been  about  $600,000.  The  annual  expenses  are  about  $110,000,  three- 
fourths  of  which  is  paid  by  the  State ;  the  remainder  is  derived  from  the  board  of  pay 
patients.  The  number  of  patients  in  the  institution,  at  the  date  of  present  report, 
&406. 

PRFVATB  INSTITUTIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  more  complete  presentation  of  the  educational  condi- 
tion of  the  State,  the  superintendent  of  pubDo  instruction,  early  in  the  year  16^ 
addressed  circular  letters  to  presidents  and  officers  of  all  private  institutions  of 
learning  in  the  State  of  which  ne  could  obtain  information,  requesting  their  aid  and 
co-operation  in  the  work  of  preparing  an  exhibit  of  what  the  State  is  doing  through 
those  channels.  In  response  to  these  circulars  he  received  information,  more  or  less 
fuU,  respecting  twenty  colleges  or  universities,  twelve  female  colleges,  nineteen 
academies  and  seminaries,  nine  theological  seminaries,  and  twelve  miscellaneous  in- 
stitutions, consisting  of  medical  colleges  and  infirmaries,  libraries,  and  literarv  as- 
sociations, &o.  The  collection,  preparation,  classification,  and  arrangement  of  the 
historical  and  general  sketches  of  these  institutions,  presented  in  the  report,  though 
still  incomplete  from  lack  of  material  furnished,  have,  the  superintendent  states,  cost 
much  time  and  labor  in  their  preparation,  and  furnish  the  greatest  amount  of  Informa* 
tion  upon  the  subject  ever  brought  together.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  time  and  space 
will  not  permit  a  more  extended  notice  of  these  various  mstitutions,  but  some  idea 
of  their  magnitude  and  scope  may  be  formed  from  the  following  "  grand  statistical 
summary,"  taken  from  the  report  under  consideration : 

GRAND  STATISTICAL  BUMMASY, 

Whole  number  of  pupils  pursuing  fhll  collegiate  courses 2, 441 

Whole  number  of  pupils  pursuing  partial  courses 1,618 

Whole  number  of  pupils  in  preparatory  departments 3, 290 

Whole  numbtr  of  pupils  graduating  during  the  year  1868 3&i 

Whole  number  of  graduates  since  tne  organization  of  the  institutions  ....  3, 427 

Whole  number  of  professors  and  instructors 377 

Total  value  of  college  buildings,  furniture,  and  grounds $2, 758, 395 

Total  amount  of  endowments,  exclusive  of  builcungs,  &c $2, 335, 571 
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Whole  number  of  volumes  in  libraries 100, 476 

Total  estimated  value  of  libraries $120,880 

Total  estimated  value  of  apparatus $65,634 

The  soperintendent's  report  closes  \^ith  a  brief  history  of  the  establishment  of  a 
national  l)epartment  of  Education  at  Washin^n,  beginning  with  an  allusion  to  th6 
visit  of  an  agent  of  the  department  of  pubbc  education  in  Belgium  to  the  United 
States,  in  the  -^^ar  1855,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  relating  to  our  va- 
rious State  s^ste^ns  of  public  schools,  and  to  the  difficulties  encountered  in  the  accom> 
plishment  of  the  work,being  obliged  to  travel  from  one  State  capital  to  another,  owine 
to  the  fact  that  our  government  was  at  that  time  destitute  of  a  national  Department 
of  Education.    He  says : 

*'  The  above  incident  speaks  for  itself.  It  is  a  strikins  and  palpable  commentary  upon 
the  spectacle  of  a  powerful  nation,  the  most  gigantic  democracy  on  the  ^lobe,  founded 
upon  the  principle  of  self-government,  which  involves  and  demands  universal  intelli- 
gence as  an  essential  element  of  perpetuity ;  yet,  until  less  than  two  years  ago,  with- 
out a  national  Department  of  Education,  and  t^en,  alter  the  bureau  was  established, 
and  before  it  was  possible  for  its  full  capacity  of  usefolness  to  be  developed,  virtually 
abolishing  it  b^  the  indirect  and  not  very  magnanimous  device  of  withholding  the 
paltry  appropnation  necessary  to  carry  it  od." 

The  report  concludes  with  the  remark  that  *'  the  educational  men  of  Illinois  exx>ect 
her  senators  and  representatives  to  see  that  the  national  Department  of  Education  is 
neither  abolished  nor  crippled  through  any  acts  or  votes  of  tneirs." 

CHICAGO. 

The  report  of  the  president  of  the  board,  Hon.  S.  A.  Briggs,  for  1869,  commences  with 
a  comparison  between  the  school  facilities  of  the  present  and  those  of  ten  years  ago  in 
the  city«  at  which  time  the  first  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  was  made.  The 
eity,  he  states,  has  enlarged  in  area  from  fifteen  square  miles  to  thirty-eight,  and  in- 
creased in  population  from  50,000  to  300,000  inhabitants.  Her  schools  were  then  thir- 
teen in  number,  employing  101  teachers,  with  an  averaee  enrollment  of  5,516  pupils. 
The  present  year  closes  with  thirty  schools,  employing  479  teachers,  with  an  average 
enroifanent  of  22,838  pupils.  At  that  time  the  total  expenses  of  the  schools  wer^ 
170,000,  distributed  as  follows :  Salaries  of  teachers  and  superintendent,  $43,000 ;  in- 
cidentals, $12,000 ;  rent  of  buildings,  $15,000.  The  total  expenses  of  the  current  year 
have  been  $746,320,  divided  as  follows:  Salaries  of  teachers  and  superintendent,, 
$3a3,81a ;  other  current  expenses,  $100,120 ;  for  permanent  improvements,  $292,385. 

We  have  added  to  our  school  accommodations  during  the  year  4,782  seats—by  the 
erection  of  the  Clarke,  Franklin,  and  Hayes  houses,  each  945  seats,  and  the  Elm  street 
and  Wentworth  avenue  primaries,  each  512  seats,  together  with  1,013  seats  in  ad« 
ditional  rented  rooms ;  increasing  our  corps  of  teachers  78.  While  educators  differ  as 
to  the  exact  number,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  economy  of  classification  and  of  means 
required,  in  cities  organized  like  ours  for  school  purposes,  the  concentration  in  one 
school  or  not  less  than  800  pupils  of  all  grades,  and  many  able  teachers  place  the  min- 
imum  at  a  higher  figure.  In  our  schools  we  place  63  pupils  under  the  charge  of  each 
teacher,  a  number  so  large  as  to  be  excusable  only  by  the  pressing  demand  upon  us 
for  seats. 

A  large  xiortion  of  the  report  is  occupied  by  remarks  in  regard  to  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment  in  schools,  taking  strong  ground  against  the  proposal  which  has  come  be* 
fore  the  board  to  prohibit  its  use,  his  opinion  being  that  it  is  possible,  in  most  cases, 
to  govern  schools  without  resort  to  this  extreme  discipline,  but  that  this  is  only  ren* 
dered  possible  by  teachers  having  the  reser\'ed  right  to  inflict  it,  if,  in  their  opinion,  it 
is  necessary. 

The  report  expresses  an  opinion  against  the  advisability  of  reading  the  Bible  in  the 
public  scnools,  on  the  ground  that  as  our  people  represent  every  shade  of  religious  belief, 
and  as  all  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  schools,  they  should  be  entirely  unsectarian 
in  all  respects.  ^'  Those  of  us  who  are  Protestants  would  resent  any  attempt  on  tho 
T^rt  of  the  authorities  to  require  our  children  to  listen  to  a  daily  lesson  from  the 
Douay  scriptures.  Why,  then,  should  we  compel  our  Romanist  neighbor  to  listen  to  the 
version  of  King  James,  or  insist  that  the  followers  of  Moses  join  in  the  reading  of  the 
New  Testament?'' 

The  report  closes  with  x>ertinent  and  forcible  remarks  concerning  the  need  for  tho 
introduction  of  scientific  training  in  the  schools,  especially  the  teaching  of  natural 
history  in  the  primary  schools.  Its  study  appeals  to  the  first  senses  that  mature,  the 
first  powers  that  have  the  privilege  of  experiment.  It  is  related  to  the  most  familiar 
sights  and  sounds  of  early  life.  ^'  Give  the  children  the  alphabet,  which  is  the  key  to 
the  record  of  haman  wit  and  folly,  but  let  them  learn,  too,  the  alphabet  which  the 
divine  hand  has  written  on  the  leaves  of  nature." 
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SUPERINTENDENT  S  SEPORT. 

Tho  report  of  the  Rupermtendent  of  tho  city  schools,  Hon.  J.  L.  PifikMd*  for  1869, 
gives  the  tbllowing  informatioa : 

The  popalfttion  of  the  city,  as  per  census  of  ISoS 252, 054 

Number  of  children  between  six  and  t  wenty-one  years  of  age 64, 842 

Whole nomber  of  pupils  enrolled 51,432 

In  fframmar  and  primary  schools—boys,  17,504 ;  girls,  16, 693 . ; 34, 196 

Inhigh  school 544 

Average  nomber  belonging  in  grammar  and  primary  schools... 22,392 

Average  number  in  highschool 445j6 

Average  daily  attendance  in  grammar  and  primary  schools tt,634^ 

Highschool 430.4 

Number  of  schools— high,  1 ;  grammar,  21 ;  independent  primary,  9 31 

Number  of  rooms  used  for  school  purposes 406 

Number  of  teachers  in  high  school— males,  12 :  females,  4 16 

Teachers  in  gnunmar  schools — males,  20 ;  females,  378 ;  absent,  2 400 

TeacheiB  in  mdependent  primary  schools — females  63 ;  males,  2 65 

Total  number  of  teachers 481 

Average  number  of  scholars  to  a  teacher— estimated  upon  average  number 

belonging-—in  hi^h  school 31.8 

In  grammar  and  primary  grades 52.1 

Cost  i>cr  scholar  for  tuition  alone,  upou  average  number  belonging $15  35 

Upon  school  census 5  40 

Upon  daily  average  attendance 15  88 

Total  cost  per  scholAr,  upon  average  number  belonging 24  49 

Upon  school  census 8  59 

Upon  average  daily  attendance 25  22 

Receipts  irom  school  tax,  1869 $551,371  12 

From  SUte  fond 34,618  53 

lYom  rents  and  interest 45,639  47 

Expenses  for  teachers' salaries J ,..  350,515  43 

Bents  of  buildings 7,349  21 

Incidentals ,.... ,  96,271  87 

Permanent  improvements 109,561  82 

Total 563,697  53 

Total  school  fund $808,760  74 

The  increase  of  enrollment  during  the  year  1668-'9  was  4,786.  The  actual  increase 
of  school  accommodations  during  uie  year  was  3,414  seats,  the  remaining  increase  of 
enrollment  being  provided  lor  in  rented  buildings. 

The  average  number  belonging  shows  an  increase  for  the  year  of  nearly  25  per  cent 
The  number  attending  throng  tne  year  without  loss  of  membership  is  8,427 ;  an  in- 
crease of  2,293  over  the  previous  year.  The  average  daily  attendance  has  increased 
nearly  25  pei  cent.,  while  the  increase  of  enroXmeut  is  less  than  16  per  cent. 

In  the  primarv  schools,  in  the  grade  where  no  text  book  is  used,  most  marked  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the  methods  of  teaching.  The  old  practice  of  learning 
letters  first  and  then  words  is  almost  entirely  done  away.  Chil&en  learn  words  as 
easily  as  they  learn  letters,  and  in  so  doins  get  ideas  that  interest  and  profit  them. 

A  graded  course  of  study  in  music  has  l>eeu  most  successfully  earned  forward  by 
the  music  teachers^  which  has  not  interfered  at  all  with  other  work,  but  rather  aided 
it,  from  the  rellei  afforded  by  the  exercise.  At  the  examinations  the  ability  of  tho 
pupils  to  read  music  at  sight  was  most  thoroughly  and  satisfactorily  tested. 

The  number  of  cases  ofcorporal  punishment  reported  during  the  year  is  less  than 
daring  previous  years,  notwithstanding  the  increased  number  of  pupils.  The  actual 
daily  average  is  less  than  one  case  to  1,500  nupils.  The  number  of  suspensions  for 
misconduct  has  been  343 ;  of  restorations  in  the  same  number,  175.  The  number  of 
suspensions  for  absence  has  been  2.836 :  restorations,  1,303. 

Ten  regular  sessions  of  the  teacuers  institute  were  held  during  the  year,  attended 
by  561  teachers. 

In  the  high  school  there  is  need  of  enlarged  accommodations.  The  attendance  has 
been  better  sustained  than  in  previous  years.  Fewer  pupils  have  left  during  the  early 
part  of  their  course,  therefore  the  higher  classes  have  been  larger  than  in  any  previoiu 
year. 

The  normal  department  of  the  high  school  has  been  unusually  full.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  special  class  has  added  to  the  efficiency  of  the  school,  by  furnishing  teachers 
an  opportunity  for  practice,  under  the  direction  of  the  training  teacher. 

The  school  of  practice  has  given  additional  proof  of  its  great  value.  Not  one  who 
has  passed  successfully  through  it  has  subsequently  failed  in  the  regular  work  of  teach- 
ing. 
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The  evening  schools  for  tbe  year  1868  had  an  enroUment  of  3,303  pnpils.  with  an 
ATerage  attendance  of  1.005  for  a  session.  The  high  school  class  nnmberea  91,  with 
an  average  attendance  of  30.  The  amount  paid  teachers  was  $7,678.  The  total  es.- 
penses  were  19^521  91 ;  cost  per  pnpU  on  enrollment,  $3  43 ;  on  attendance,  $11  08. 

Certain  sj^ial  funds  have  been  created  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  text  books  to 
indijrent  children,  for  the  awarding  of  medals,  and  other  rewards  of  merit,  hj  gifts 
^nd  bequests  from  private  individuals.  From  the  late  Flavel  Mosley,  esq.,  $10,400 ; 
William  Jones,  esq.,  Walter  L.  Newbrey,  esq..  Dr.  Joto  H.  Foete^  ^lilo  Carpenter,  esq., 
and  N.  C.  Hdden,  esq.y  each  donated  f  1,000  to  this  purpose.  Jonathan  Bell,  es^..  t^ 
qneathed  a  portion  of  his  estate  to  the  city,  in  trust,  for  the  purpose  of  farnisning 
books  of  reference,  maps,  charts,  illustrative  apparatus,  and  works  of  taste  and  art ; 
and,  in  case  the  city  faus  to  provide  the  necessary  text  oooks.  and  slates  for  indi^nt 
children  attending  the  public  schools,  then  the  whQle,'or  any'part,  of  the  income  is  to 
be  used  for  that  purpose. 
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INDIANA. 

The  fourth  biennial  leport  of  the  superintendent  of  pnblio  instmctioni  Hon.  Bamaba» 
C.  Hobbs,  for  1867-^8,  contains  the  following  information : 

1867.  1868. 
Whole  number  of  children  between  six  and  twenty-one 

years  of  age 577,007  591,661 

Number  of  pupils  attending  public  schools 415, 796  436, 736 

In  primaiv  aoliools 405,631  485,745 

In  high  adhodlB 10,165  10,991 

Arerage  daily  attendance  in  primary  schools 259,884  875,745 

Arerage  daily  attendanoe  in  nigh  schools 6,996  7,695 

ATcnige  length  of  schools  in  days 80  87 

Number  of  teaohen  empli^ed 10,053  10,696 

Maleteadiers 6,018  6,468 

Female  teachers 4,041  4,836 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  male  teachen  in  pri- 
mary schools $36  80  $37  00 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  ftmale  teachers  in 

primary  schools |89  00  $88  40 

Or  male  teachers  in  hich  schools $69  40  $64  00 

Of  female  teachers  in  high  schools $^40  $48  00 

Average  monthly  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil $1  18  $1  80 

Amount  expended  for  tuition $1,868,684  54  $1,474,838  49 

Number  of  school-houses  built  within  the  year 364  484 

Total  value  of  school  property $5,078,366  00  $5,888,60100 

Total  nomber  of  sehoM-houses  intheBtate 8,360  8,403 

Amount  paid  trustees  for  managing  educational  matters.       $38,995  80  $43,598  39 
Amount  of  special  school  revenue  expended  within  the 

year $854,761  55  {1,050,139  03 

Total  school  revenue  from  all  sources $1,566,50^  58 

Total  expended  for  schools  during  1869 $1,474,000  00 

The  State  ednoatlooal  ftmd  iimade  up  of  the^ 

Negotiable  State  bonds $3,591,316  15 

Common  sdMol  Ihnd  held  by  counties 1,588,410  38 

Ckmgressional  township ftmd 8,811,807  76 

Varoe  of  unsold  congressional  township  lands 101,608  85 

Saline  ftmd  on  loan 3,787  07 

Saline fnndin  treasury 1,348  90 

Bank  tax  fund  on  loan 1,396  99 

Bank  tax  fund  in  treasury 107  07 

Escheated  estates 16,708  48 

Sinking  fond , 808,963  35 

Total $8,859,348  34 


The  constitntion  of  the  State  makea  it  inoombent  upon  the  kgialatnre  to  provide 
*^a  general  and  uniform  system  of  common  schools,  wherein  tuition  shall  be  without 
charge,  and  equally  open  to  alL''    **  We  cannot,''  says  the  superintendent,  ''avoid  the 

Save  consideration  tnat  there  is  a  large  colored  population  in  the  State,  who  have 
therto  submitted  patiently  to  the  ordeal  of  adverse  public  sentiment  and  the  force 
of  our  statutes,  in  being  denied  participation  in  the  benefits  of  our  public  school  funds, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  no  bar  can  be  discovered  to  their  natural  and  constitntional 
right  to  these."  •  •  •  ''Colored  eitutens,  while  hitherto  deprived  of  their 
natural  and  constitutional  rights,  have  been  mthfeot  1o  ike  mdai  mhool  taxf9r  towukip 
purpo$e*  in  common  with  whKe  citisens,  and  have  thus  paid  their  proportion  of  expense 
for  vuilding  school-houses  lor  white  children.  After  being  denied  all  privilege  to  the 
school  funds,  and  thus  taxed,  they  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  levying  on  them- 
selves an  additional  tax  to  hvdld  their  own  school-houses,  and  for  the  entire  cost  of 
their  tuition.'' 

INDIANA  STATE  UXIYERSITY. 

This  institution  is  located  at  Bloomington.  President,  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.  D.,  professor 
of  moral,  mental,  and  political  philosophy.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  the  four 
college  classes  is  198.  In  the  department  of  the  tlieory  and  practice  of  teaching,  30 : 
in  preparatory  studies,  18 ;  in  the  law  department,  31 ;  in  moaern  languages,  6.    Total 
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in  attendance,  249.  The  number  of  profeisors  i»  10;  number  of  tutors,  3.  Thrbe  new 
departments  have  been  opened  this  year,  viz.,  modem  languages,  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  teaching,  and  military  science. 

Tuition  was  made  free  for  all  the  students  in  the  State  Univermty,  by  the  action  of 
the  trustees,  in  1860.  Every  young  man  and  maiden  has  a  perpetual  scholarship,  which 
entitles  them  to  free  tuition  in  their  own  State  university. 

INDIANA  ASHBURY  UNIVERSITY. 

located  at  Greencastle,  about  forty  miles  west  of  Indianapolis.  Thomas  Bowman, 
D.  D.,  president,  and  professor  of  moral  and  mental  science.  This  institution  has  a 
permanent  endowment  fund  of  over  $100,000,  which  is  oonstanUy  increasing.  The 
libraries  of  the  college  reach  an  aggregate  of  10,000  volumes.  It  has  a  good  apparatus 
for  chemical  experiments,  a  fine  achromatic  telescope,  polarizing  apparatus,  meteoro- 
logical,  electrical,  magnetical,  and  optical  apparatus  of  the  most  approved  forms, 
and  a  good  cabinet.  Expenses  of  boaid  and  tuition  from  $200  to  fl300  per  annum.  This 
institntion,  the  superintendent  states,  deserves  a  more  extended  notice,  but  no  reports 
have  been  received  from  the  faculty,  therefore  farther  infonnatioa  is  looking. 

WABAJSH  COUXGZ, 

This  institution  was  chartered  in  1834.  President,  Joseph  F.  Tuttle,  professor  of 
moral  and  intellectual  philosophy.  The  college  has  given  more  or  less  instruction  to 
more  than  2,000  students,  and  has  mduated  105.  The  present  attendance  is  1G2 ;  in 
college  proper,  66;  in  preparatory  department,  96. 

The  college  was  chartered  as  Wabash  College  and  Teachers'  Seminary,  and  has 
always  done  much  to  foster  common  school  education. 

Permanent  funds  invested,  $100,000,  from  which  and  tuition  fees  is  realized  about  the 
sum  of  $12,000  annually.  A  low  estimate  of  the  buildings,  $35,000.  It  has  a  beautiful 
campus  of  25  acres  of  native  forest  trees,  which  cannot  be  estimated  in  dollars.  It  has 
other  property  which  may  be  estimated  at  $50,000.  Library  numbers  over  10,0CK> 
volumes. 

NORTHWESTERN  CHRISTIAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Situated  near  the  northwest  limits  of  the  city  of  Indianapolis.  Was  founded  in  1850  by 
a  joint-stock  company.  Stock  amounts  to  more  than  $152,000,  oontapolled  by  a  board  of 
twenty-one  directors.  Endowment,  $100,000,  upon  which  interest  is  aocraing  to  the 
amount  of  $6,000  annually.  The  president  is  O.  A.  Burgess,  A.  H.,  professor  ofoiblical 
literature.  The  session  is  nine  months,  divided  into  three  terms.  Pupils,  exclusive  of 
the  music  department  and  the  primary  school,  number  160.  The  number  of  profess- 
ors and  teachers  is  8.  The  course  of  studv  is  thorough,  requiring  two  years  in  the 
preparatory  department,  and  four  in  the  college  proper. 

EARLHAM   COLLEGE. 

Located  one  mile  west  of  Richmond.  President  Joseph  Moore,  M.  S.  Number  of  pu- 
pils, 174 ;  ladies,  76 ;  gentlemen,  98.  Number  of  professoro  and  teachers,  12.  Course 
of  study,  preparatory  or  academical  and  coUe^ato.  It  has  a  good  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  mathematical,  philosophical,  and  chemical  apparatus,  and  libraries  oontsdning 
about  3,000  volumes.  In  its  observatory  are  a  good  mounted  telescope,  and  a  transit 
instrument  in  good  condition,  with  a  sidereal  clock.  It  has  been  a  college  proper  about 
nine  years.  It  nas  a  campus  of  about  160  acres,  handsomely  laid  out  in  groves,  orchards, 
fields,  garden,  lawn,  du;.,  and  is  under  the  management  of  the  Indiana  Yearly  Meeting 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.    The  number  of  alumm  is  39. 

TNION  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Merom,  Sullivan  County ;  incorporated  in  1859 ;  opened  for  the  admission  of 
students  in  1860.  President,  Thomas  Holmes.  Endowment  fund,  $110,000.  Value  of 
property,  $65,000.  Students  in  attendance  within  the  last  year,  109 :  number  of  alumni, 
4 ;  number  of  volumes  in  college  library,  300 ;  number  of  faculty  and  teachers,  7. 
Ladies  pursue  the  same  course  of  study,  are  subject  to  the  same  regulations,  exgoy  the 
same  privileges,  and  receive  the  same  honors,  as  gentlemen.  The  courses  of  study  are, 
academic,  classical,  and  scientific,  omitting  the  dead  languages.  There  is  a  commer- 
cial and  music  department.  The  location  is  reported  healthy  and  beautiful ;  students 
orderly  and  industrious,  and  methods  of  instruction  thorough  and  efficient. 

BROOKYILLE  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Brookville,  on  the  White  Water  Valley  railroad,  forty  miles  from  Cin- 
cinnati. Under  the  control  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  President,  J.  H. 
Martin,  A.  M. 
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The  conrse  of  instniction  is  classieftl  and  scientific,  collegiate  and  preparatory.  The 
classical  course  requires  four  years ;  the  scientific,  three.  It  has  a  normal,  a  commer- 
cial, and  a  music  department.  Its  normal  course  is  designed  to  equal  the  conrse  re- 
qaired  hj  the  State  t>oard  of  education  for  applicants  for  State  certificates  for  teaching. 
The  institution  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  out  of  debt. 

IXSTTTUTION  FOR  THE  DEAF  AXD  DU&fB. 

Located  at  Indianapolis.    Thomas  Maclntire,  M.  D.,  superintendent. 

Number  of  pupils  during  the  past  year 209 

Xoinber  in  attendance 186 

Xomber  of  instructors .' 10 

Xomber  of  volumes  in  library 8,034 

Value  of  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus |d00 

Ammal  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil $45 

Total  annual  expenses  per  pupil $240 

Probable  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  the  State 1,200 

Probable  number  of  school  age 400 

Cabmet-making,  boot  and  shoe  making,  tailoring,  and  mantua-makin|^  are  carried  on 
for  the  benefit  of  pupils  who  wish  to  learn  those  trades.  The  institute  is  in  aprosper- 
ous  condition  in  all  departments,  except  that  the  accommodations  are  not  sumcient. 

INDIANA  IKSTITUTE  FOB  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BUND. 

Founded  in  1847.  Superintendent,  William  Churchman.  Number  of  pupils  enrolled 
duiin^  the  year  was  126 ;  males,  57 ;  females,  69.  Of  this  number  21  have  left  as  gradu- 
ates, either  of  the  school  or  work  department ;  13  being  young  men  who  had  obtamed  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  broom-making  business,  and  several  of  them  had  learned 
other  branches  of  handicraft. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  received  into  the  institution  since  its  foundation  is  ex- 
hibited in  the  following : 

Xamber  received.^ • 365 

Males 195 

Femaks 170 

TotaUvblind 171 

Partially  blind 194 

Bomblmd 137 

Blind  through  accident 40 

Blind  through  disease ; 188 

bomber  whoae  parents  were  blood  relations 44 

BEFOBM  SCHOOL  AT  FLAINFIELD. 

This  "House  of  Befuge  for  Juvenile  offenders"  is  located  near  the  village  of  Plain- 
field,  on  a  farm  of  223  acres.  Since  the  purchase  of  the  farm,  in  1867,  there  have  been 
three  family  buildings  erected  on  it,  38  by  56  feet  in  extent,  with  two  stories  and  base- 
ment Two  of  these  buildings  are  occupied  by  the  boys.  Tne  first  inmate  was  received 
on  the  28th  of  January  of  the  current  year,  and  there  are  now  in  attendance  108  boys, 
54  in  eadi  fiunily  building.  Each  fanuly  is  divided  in  two  classes,  all  of  whom  attend 
achool  one-half  of  each  day,  and  are  detailed  for  work  the  other  half.  Most  of  the  boys 
can  read  print  quite  intelli^bly,  and  nearly  all  the  larger  boys  can  write  and 
cipher  some.  Cost  of  the  buildings,  including  a  work-shop  40  by  80  feet,  about  |30,000. 
Nearly  all  boys  take  a  deep  interest  in  their  studies,  and  seem  anxious  to  improve 
their  advantages. 

EDUCATION  IN  STATE  PBISONS. 

In  response  to  letters  of  inquiry,  addressed  to  officers  of  the  State  prisons,  north  and 
MQth,  the  superintendent  has  received  information  from  those  in  the  south  that  "  the 
law  providing  for  the  mental  culture  of  the  convicts  is  not  carried  out  at  present,  at 
least  not  according  to  the  letter."  There  is  no  organized  school,  yet  the  education  of 
the  prisoners  is  not  <}uite  overlooked.  All  who  desire  it  are  fiirnished  with  school- 
^ks,  slates,  and  wnting-books.  Both  the  prisons^  north  and  south,  report  a  great 
lack  of  books  in  the  library ;  that  of  the  south  having  been  in  use  so  long  that  the 
Vmks  are  quite  worn  out,  and  in  that  of  the  State  prison  north,  there  is  not  even  a 
BQpply  of  Bibles  to  famish  every  man  a  copy,  accoroing  to  law. 
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INDIANAPOLIS. 

The  following  information  is  taken  from  the  report  for  1869  of  the  enperintendent  of 
aoJboolB,  Hon.  A.  C.  Shortrldge : 

Numhtt  of  persons  between  six  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 9, 025 

Boys..., 4,328 

Girls , 4,697 

Between  six  and  fifteen « ^«  6,679 

Between  fifteen  and  twenty-one ^ .^.*..  2,346 

Number  enrolled  la  schools ^...  5,160 

Boys 3,545 

Girls 2,615 

Average nnmber in  the aohoolB 3,549 

Average  daily  attendance 3,375 

Average  per  cent,  of  attendance 94.9 

Ratio  of  attendance  to  school  population  in  the  city,  expressed  decimally.  .  571 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness  in  sLl  the  schools  was 2,^0 

Number  of  teachers;  males,  3:  feioales^TS 78 

Total  salaries  of  teachers,  including  evening  schools $44,470  07 

Total  cost  per  pupil,  upon  average  nfunber  belonging 4.  ......-.•.  $31  51 

For  some  years  past  promptness  of  attendance  has  been  required  of  all  who  retain 
their  membership  in  the  schools.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  nas  been  advanced  firom 
60  to  about  95  per  cent,  within  a  period  of  six  years.  This  regulation  of  the  board, 
carried  out  with  a  good  deeree  of  discretioA  by  the  teachers,  Has  been  the  principal 
agency  in  securing  so  desirable  a  result.  The  number  suspended  during  the  year  for 
absence  was  564 ;  the  number  restored,  upon  assurance  of  amendment  from  parents  or 
guardians,  was  436. 

BYEKING   SCHOOLS 


Were  opened  November  7,  1868,  and  continued  in  session  sixteen  weeks.  The  total 
enrollment  of  different  pupils  was  215.  The  expense  incurred  for  tuition  alone  was 
9659,  an  average  of  (&  06  on  the  total  enrollment  of  pupils,  and  of  $5  90  on  the  aver- 
age number  b3onging. 

Has  been  given  to  all  pupils  whose  parents  have  desired  it.  The  httmbe'r  who  received 
iuBtruction,  exclusive  of  the  high  schxjol,  waa  866.  The  avetage  number  who  contin- 
ued the  study  throughout  the  entire  year  was  642. 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  TRAININO  SCHOOL 

Was  organized  March  1, 1867.  It  is  no  longer  considered  an  experiment,  but  a  depart- 
ment ot  the  public  schools,  established  on  a  permanent  basis.  Its  innuence  on  the 
methods  of  teaching,  especially  on  the  inimary  grades  of  the  schools,  has  been  most 
salutary.  In  the  early  history  of  the  school,  doubts  were  entertained  in  regard  to  its 
usefulness,  by  persons  who  supposed  that  the  children  were  to  be  used  as  a  kind  of 
passive  material  upon  which  unlettered  and  inexperienced  young  women  were  to  prac- 
tice and  experiment.  But  this  Is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  all  the  pupil-teachers  who 
have  been  admitted  to  the  school  have  passed  the  same  examination  that  would  follow 
an  application  to  enter  the  schools  as  a  regular  teacher. 

Rev.  Dr.  Mayo,  a  member  of  the  committee,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  teach- 
ers of  Hamilton  County,  CHiio,  refers,  in  the  following  language,  to  the  Indianapolis 
Training  School : 

*^  Last  Monday  it  was  my  privilege  to  spend  half  a  day  in  the  examination  of  what 
is  doubtless  the  most  complete  training  school  in  the  Western  States. 

"  In  the  upper  room  of  a  well-constructed  school-house  I  found  a  quiet,  self-possessed 
young  woman  standing  before  a  group  of  half  a  dozen  girls,  in  familiar  conversation 
upon  their  forenoon's  work  as  teachers  of  the  five  hun£ed  children  in  the  rooms  be- 
low. Their  conversation  ranged  through  the  whole  realm  of  the  Ufe  of  childhood, 
striving  to  analyze  its  faculties,  comprehend  its  wants,  and  get  into  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  its  mysterious  inward  life.  Each  of  the  cirls  told  her  experience  with  her 
class  as  earnestly  as  if  she  knelt  at  the  confessional,  under  the  eye  of  a  criticism  as 
decided  as  it  was  sympathetic  and  kind.  Below  I  saw  the  working  half  of  the  class 
of  pupil->t<eacher8  conducting  the  various  exercises  of  instruction.  Through  these 
rooms  moved  three  critic  teachers,  noting  everything,  advising,  preparing  to  report  in 
due  time  to  the  quiet  little  lady  above. 

*^  In  one  room  a  charming  model  school  was  permanently  kept  by  an  experienced 
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ymmr  woman.  One  man,  with  the  title  of  soperintendent,  was  responsible  for  the  or- 
der of  the  little  eommnnity,  and  assisted  in  the  teaching  of  the  older  classes. 

"  I  looked  with  delight,  too  deep  for  expression,  npon  that  beantifnl  spectacle  of  a 
school  where  five  honored  children  are  taught  by  these  twenty  girls^  who  themselves 
are  leamine  the  finest  art  of  modem  life.  1  marked  the  deep  eutousiasm,  the  blended 
firmness,  s^-possession,  and  sentleness,  the  sweet  spirit  of  co-operation,  with  which 
they  went  about  their  duty.  1  saw  in  their  faces  that  they  felt  that  they  had  chosen 
the  better  part,  were  liying  for  a  purpose,  and  not  troubled  overmuch  about  their  posi- 
tion in  American  society.'^ 

Lessons  in  music  are  given  in  all  grades  above  the  primary,  by  music  teachers,  two 
each  week  of  half  an  honr  duration.  The  first  year  pupils  are  taught  to  sing  simple 
songs  by  rote ;  the  second  year,  some  of  the  principles  or  musical  notation  are  tauffnt ; 
the  third  year,  the  tones  of  the  scale  and  their  names,  notes  and  names,  syllables, 
double  measniv,  dtc.  It  is  believed  that  music  can  be  more  successfully  taught  in  the 
primary  grades  by  the  teachers  of  the  schools  in  one  short  lesson  each  day  than  by  a 
lesson  from  a  music  teacher  twice  a  week. 

COLORED  CHILDREN, 

According  to  the  provisions  of  the  law,  are  to  be  tauffht  in  separate  schools.  The 
board  has,  therefore,  set  apart  two  school-houses  for  their  use.  *^  Though  they  have 
been  for  some  time  out  of  use,"  says  the  report,  "  by  reason  of  their  imfitness,  they  can 
be  made  quite  as  comfortable  as  several  of  our  other  houses,  and  will  accommodate  340 
of  the  G21  who  are  of  school  age,  provided  those  of  the  D  primary  grade,  as  in  the 
other  schoolB,  attend  but  half  a  day." 


PRTVATB  8CHOOU9. 

There  are  in  the  city  thirteen  private  schools,  employing  37  teachers,  with  an  aver- 
age number  of  1,611  pupils— 657  boys  and  954  eirls.  Adding  this  number  to  the  daily 
attendance  in  the  public  schools,  we  have  5,16^  which,  deducted  ^m  the  school  popu- 
lation of  the  ^v,  nves,  as  the  average  number  who  did  not  from  day  to  day  attend 
any  school,  3,838.  Xess  than  one-thlra  of  those  children  who  have  a  right  to  attend 
the  public  schools  are  found  in  them,  and  less  than  one-half  of  the  school  population  of 
the  city  attend  any  school. 

Tt^te  of  BiaHsHcal  details  of  schooU  in  Indiana, 
Hon.  B.  C.  HoDBS,  superintendent  of  public  instruction^  Indianapolis. 

Cmr  SITPERINTEKDENTS. 


City. 

Name. 

City. 

Name. 

Fort  Wayne 

Teire  Haute 

J.  H.  Smftrt. 
WiUiam  H.  Wiley. 
E.  P.  Cole. 
J.  K.  Waltz, 
^ohn  Cooper. 
Charles  Hewett. 
H.  H.  Boyee. 
John  M.  Coyner. 
J.  Ij.  Rippetoe. 
H.  L.  Rust. 

Evansville  ••«. .... 

La  Fayette 

Peru  ••.« ...a.. .... 

Alexander  K.  Gow. 
J.  T.  Merrill. 
D.  E.  Hunter. 

Elkhart 

Winchester 

Bloomington 

Milton 

George  W.  Lee. 
W.  E.  Ruble. 

Knightstown 

Gosport •«•••■  ..••«« 

Logansport 

RockviUe..... 

Sheridan  Cox. 
E.  B.  Dyke. 
A.  W.  Jones. 
J.  C.  Housekeeper. 

Cambridge  City 

Comienville:. 

Pendleton 

Vincennes 

Seymour 

Each  county  has  a  school  examiner,  who,  to  a  certain  extent,  is  a  superintendent. 
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The  namber  of  children  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-cine,  In 
1868,  was  592,876.  The  whole  amount  appropriated  to  the  aeveral  countieB  was 
$1,414,614  02. 


IOWA. 


The  Bnperintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon.  A.  S.  Kiasell,  in  his  report  for  1370, 
gives  the  following  statistics: 

Increase  for 
the  year. 

Nnmber  of  district  townships  in  1869 1,462  50 

Kamber  of  sub-districts 6,773  363 

Number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty- 
one;  males,  215^812 ;  females,  202,356 418,168  24,538 

Xnmber  of  schools 6,788  349 

Number  of  graded  schools 221  9 

Number  of  pupils  attending  school 296,138  17,131 

Average  Attendance 178,329  17,556 

Number  of  teachers  employed:   males,  4,479;   females, 

7,515 11,994  1,025 

Average  compensation  of  male  teachers  x>er  week $9  24  $0  41 

Average  compensation  of  female  teachers  per  week 6  79  0  37 

Average  number  of  months  of  school 6.6  0.2 

AjQ^gate  amount  paid  teachers (1,438,964  04  (108,140  51 

Number  of  school-nouses :  brick,  527 ,  stone,  229 ;  frame, 

5,192;  log,  459 6.407  407 

Value  of  school-houses (5,295,364  45  (977,075  43 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  building  and  purch'g  grounds.  919, 366  52  29, 785  45 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  repairing  and  fumiuiing 250, 802  96  28, 924  53 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  library  and  apparatus 22, 518  08 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  rent  of  school  buildings 13, 665  63 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  fuel 150,648  56  16,239  93 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  pay  of  secretary  and  treasurer.  50, 870  96  6, 036  30 

Amount  of  district  tax  for  teacher's  fund 1,106,040  21  251,002  14 

Apportionment  of  temporary  school  fund 35, 987  21 

Number  of  volumes  in  school  district  libraries 8, 932  156 

Value  of  school  apparatus (79,178  05 

In  this  State  evexy  civil  township  is  a  school  district,  and  is  divided  by  the  trustees 
into  sub-districts,  rlach  district  holds  an  annual  meeting,  elects  a  chairman  and  secre- 
tary, decides  by  vote  upon  the  purchase  and  sale  of  sites  and  school-houses,  branches 
to  be  taught  in  schools,  &c. ;  they  have  power  to  vote  a  tax  not  exceeding  tive  mills  on 
a  dollar  of  valuation  for  school  purposes. 

The  sub-districts  hold  annual  meetings,  choose  officers  called  sub-directors,  who 
constitute  a  board  of  district  directors,  with  corporate  powers  to  fix  the  sites  of 
school-houses  and  establish  schools,  make  estimates  of  money  necessary  to  keep  school 
the  legal  term  of  twenty-four  weeks,  and  certify  the  amount  to  the  board  of  super- 
visors, which  board  causes  such  tax  to  be  levied  and  collected.  Each  sub-director  has 
charge  of  the  school  affairs  of  his  district,  hires  teachers,  reports  to  the  board,  &c. 

There  is  a  county  superintendent  elected  for  two  years,  whose  duty  it  is  to  examine 
and  license  teachers,  visit  and  supervise  schools,  d&c. 

There  is  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  elected  by  the  x>eople  for  two  years, 
vho  is  charged  with  a  general  supervision  of  all  the  county  superintendents  and  all  the 
common  schools  of  the  State. 

The  school  revenue  is  derived  from  lands  granted  to  the  United  States  for  schools, 
the  500,000  acres  granted  by  Congress  to  new  States,  all  escheats,  percentage  on  sales 
of  land  in  the  State,  money  paid  ror  exemption  from  military  duty,  aud  fines  for  breach 
of  penal  laws.    The  school  fund  is  under  the  control  of  the  ^neral  assembly. 

The  school  fund  is  not  accumulating  as  its  friends  could  wish.  Its  investments  have 
been  largely  made  in  such  a  manner  that  annual  losses  will  always  be  likely  to  occur, 
BO  lon^  as  the  present  system  of  investment  exists.  The  proper  steps  should  be  taken 
to  avoid  this  annual  loss  to  the  fund,  as  well  as  of  the  annual  interest,  the  loss  of  which 
was  (34,745  41  ereater  in  1669  than  in  1868. 

As  the  school  laws  make  it  the  duty  of  boards  of  directors  to  manage  school  funds 
and  property,  one  of  their  leading  qualifications,  next  to  integrity,  should  be  business 
ability.  But  it  is  a  notable  fact  tnat  persons  are  often  chosen  for  tnese  positions  with- 
oot  any  reference  to  financial  ability,  or  even  common  prudence.  In  1859  the  existing 
Khool  property  was  valued  at  (1,213,454  94.    There  has  been  raised  since  that  time,  by 
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taxation,  for  bnilding  school-honBes  and  pnrchasing  apparatna,  |4,378,074  09.  This 
would  give,  in  1869,  tS,591,529  03.  But  the  estimate,  according  to  retoms  this  year, 
gives  only  $5,374,542  50  as  the  value  of  school  property,  a  difference  of  $216,986  53. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  a  State  normal  school  be  established  at  an  early 
day.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  a  tinanimous  rote  was 
given  to  memorialize  the  legislature  on  the  subject.  The  people  feel  the  need  of  the 
school,  and  are  ready  for  the  appropriation  of  the  requisite  funds. 

Much  importance  is  attachea  to  the  training  in  music  which  is  ffiven  in  many  of  the 
graded  schools.  The  old  practice  of  rote  singing  is  discarded,  and  "  Blackman's  Graded 
Songs"  have  been  introduced.  These  lessons  are  so  simplified  and  graded  that  the 
youngest  child  can  understand  them. 

In  some  of  the  larger  towns  of  the  State  evening  schools  have  been  organized,  and 
are  efficiently  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  boards  of  these  school  districts, 
and  are  supported  out  of  the  common  school  fhnd.  Thev  are  attended  by  mechanics, 
apprentices,  female  domestics,  both  native  and  fbrei^rn  oom,  and  other  classes  of  the 
people  who  are  debarred  from  the  day-school,  and  no  scholars  connected  with  the  schools 
are  found  so  eager  as  these  to  learn.  It  is  ui*ged  that  the  facilities  fi)r  these  schools 
should  be  increased,  and  that  they  should  be  extended  throughout  the  States 

There  are  53  oolleges  and  academies  in  the  State,  with  4,728  students  attending, 
and  72  private  and  denominational  schools,  with  4^^  pupils.  The  number  of  teachen 
employed  in  colleges,  academies,  and  private  schools  is  312. 
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Ta^  of  tkLUtUcal  deiaiU  €f 
Hon.  A.  S.  EissEix,  m^perhUendaU 

COU27TT  SUPEB 

Whose  term  ofoj/ioe 


County. 


Adair 
Adams 


Kain«w 


Rev.  J.  W.  Peet .. 
Be^lamin  Widner. 


Allamakee Lenshel  Eella 


Appanooee 

Audabon 

Thomas  Wentworth 

David  B.  Been 

Benton 

H.  M.  Hoon 

Black  Hawk 

E.  G.Miller 

Boone  

L.  "W.  Fisk 

Bremer 

Chiles  S.  Harwood 

8.  G.  Pierce 

Baena  Vista 

F.  A.  Blake 

Bntler 

W.  A-  Lsthrop 

Calhonn 

E.  L,  Hobbs 

Carroll 

Mvron  "W.  Beach 

Cass 

E.  D.  Hawea 

Cedar 

A.  B.  Oakley 

Cerro  Gordo 

AsaS.  Allen 

Cherokee 

Oscar  ChaiMf 

Chickasaw 

W.P.Bennett 

Clarke 

Jesse  L.  Adkins 

Clay 

Charles  Carver 

Clayton 

.Tnhn  TCvBrall   r. ......... 

Clinton 

Boswell  B.  Millard 

Crawford 

N.J.  Wheeler 

T>id1iui 

Amos  Dilley 

Daris 

Moses  Downing 

Decatur 

W.  C.  JackionT 

Delaware 

John  Kennedy 

Dee  Moines 

Dickinson 

Thomas  J.  Tralock 

Joshua  H.  Pratt 

Dnbnque 

Emmett 

S.  W.  Brown 

Fayette 

Marshall  M.  House ...... 

Floyd 

Hervey  Wilbur 

Franklin 

Fr6mont 

J.  Cheston  Whitney 

KnwfAll  Tiaird   

Greene 

Isaac  L.  Kephort 

Bev.  Lorenzo  Dow  Tracy 
Jam^  Grandstaff 

Gmndy 

Gathrfo 

Hamilton 

H.  N.  Curtis 

Hancock 

A,  "Rt  Bann^tt 

Hardin 

EnosP.  Stubbs 

Hftrrison 

Henry 

Howsrd 

Horace  H.  MoKinney 

George  W.  Thompson 

Charles  T.  Breck&uidge . 
Bev.  E.  C.  Miles 7... 

Humboldt 

Ida 

Matthew  G.  Aldrieh 

Iowa 

Constants.  Lake........ 

Jackson 

yj,  Wr  Fleminir. 

Jasper  

Sandford  J.  Mover 

John  N.  Edwards , 

Bev.  Bobert  L.  Ganter... 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Jones  

Alexander  Hughea 

J.  A.  Lowe 

Keokuk 

Kossuth 

Albert  W.  Osborne 

I^ee  . .- 

Wfniam  G.  Kent 

Linn 

William  Lanffham 

Lewis  A.  Rilev 

Lonisa 

Lucas 

John  W.  PeiTv 

Madison 

Bev.H.W.  Hardy 

Prof.  George  T.  Carpenter 

Maiion 

]Poat  cyfloe. 


ti 


FontenoUe 

incy 

ankon 
Centerville 
Oakfleld 
Vinton... 
Waterloo 
Moingona 
Grove  Hill 
Independence 
Peterson,  (Clay  Co.) 
Butler  Center 
Twin  Lakes 
GUdden 
Lewis 

MeohanicsviUe 
Clear  Lake 
Cherokee 
Bradford. 
Hopeville 
Spencer. .    . 
Farmersborg 
Low  Moor 
Denison 
Adel 
Troy 
Leon 

Colesburg 

Burlington 

Okobcji... 

Dubuque 

EstherviUe 

Doaglsa 

Floyd 

Hamilton 

Sidney 

Jefferson 

New  HartfiNFd,  (Butler  Go.) 

Panora 

Webster  City 

Fpper  Grove 

New  Providence 

Logan 

Salem. 

Cresco 

Springvale 

Miu«ngo 

Maquoketa 

Newton 

Batavia 

Iowa  City 

Montioeflo 

Bigoumey 

A^oa ... 

Fort  Madison 

Western 

Cairo... 

Chariton 

Winterset 

Oskaloosa 

Knozvllla 
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Tdble  of  ataU$Ueta  deiaik  qf  the  Mftoob 

Gomrrr  6T7FES 
WhoietermqfofioB 


Cotmty. 


Marshall , 

Mills , 

MitcheD 

Monona 

Monroe 

Montgomery  . , 
Muscatine..... 

O'Brien 

Page 

Palo  Alto 

Plymouth 

PooahontoB 

Polk 

Potowatomie . 

Poweshiek 

^nggold 

Sac 

Scott 

Shelby 

Sioux 

Story 

Tiuua 

Taylor 

Union 

VnnBnren 

Wapello 

"Warren 

Washington... 

Wayne 

Welwter 

Winnebago.... 
Winneshiek . . . 
Woodbury  .... 

Worth 

Wright 

Total 


Name. 


CymsH.  Shaw 

John  B.  Mallett 

Miss  Julia  G.  Addington. 

W.  A.Crreene 

William  A.  Nichol 

Bei\)amin  E.  A.  Simons . . 

Charles  Hamilton 

J.  F.  Schofleld 

Dr.  Elvjah  Miller 

Jeremiah  L.  Martin 

William  Hunter 

David  MUler 

Sov.  J.  A.Ka8h 

G.  L.  Jacobs 

Prof.  Leonard  F.  Parker. 

William  J.  Buck 

Kaselas  Ellis 

Boderiok  Bose 

P.  C.  Truman , 

Eli  Johnson 

JohnB.  Hays 

JohnK.  Stewart 

Johns.  Boyd 

Thomas  BobertB 

George  B.  Walker 

HenryC.  Cox 

A.  L.KimbaU 

Isaac  G.Moore 

EnosRushton 

James  M.  Phillips 

Martin  Cooper 

Bev.  John  M.  Wedgewood. 

Dr.  Andrew  M.  Hunt 

Franklin  G.  Parker 

JohnD.  Sands 


Pott  Office. 


Marshall  town 

Glenwood 

Staceyville 

Onawa 

Albia 

Bed  Oak  Junction 

Atalissa 

O'Brien 

Glarinda 

Emmettsburi 

Sioux  City,  (Woodbmy  Co.). 

Idsard 

Des  Moines 

Council  BlnfEb 

Grinnell 

Mount  Ayr 

Sao  City 

Davenport 

Harlan 

Calliope 

Nevada 

Toledo 

Bedford 

Afton 

Dond's  Station 

Ottnmwa 

Indianola 

Washington 

Confidence 

Fort  Dodge 

Forest  City 

CastoUft 

Sioux  City 

Plymouth,  (Cerro  Gkvdo  Oa) 

Beunond 
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tflineoyfor  1868-^6d— Contmned. 


DSTENDEKTS, 


legins  January  1, 1870. 


2,S94 
1,113 
1,297 

514 
3,224 

471 
2,950 


Ka  of 
teachers 
in  each 
county. 


«7 
32 
28 
34 
57 
19 
58 


& 


116 
47 
94 
30 
86 
24 

130 


Average 
compenaa- 

tiOBOf 

teachers 
per  week. 


$10  47 
11  48 
8  46 
0  23 
8  05 
8  28 
384 


Aggregate 

number  of 

days  the 

schools  of  the 

county  have 

been  taught 


H 


i 


^ 


97  54 

800 
6  38 


21 

88 
94 


6  94 


5^710 
8,518 
4,704 
3,308 
4,333 
1,273 
5^773 


I 


5,853 

3,637 
4,0H3 
3,198 
4.640 
1,399 
5,915 


1^ 

'Si 


Avenupe 

oostof  tul' 

tion  per 

week  for 

eochpuplL 


6.3 
a2 
6.6 
6.0 
&8 
5.2 
7.9 


30 
35 
31 
36 
35 
30 
35 


i 

a 


34 
35 
38 
45 
S3 
37 
84 


s. 


82;  996  80 
10. 719  25 
10.500  60 

7.323  54 
13.302  50 

4,196  00 
16,  M7  34 


7,276  88 
3,173  19 
1,929  41 
1,114  51 
841  15 
1,850  81 
8,770  41 


S3 


3,708 

141 

131 

174 

6,314 

1,959 

3,961 

1,619 

351 

7,694 

577 


1,568 
87 
91 

107 
4,089 
1,193 
3,304 

896 

809 
4,740 

388 


58 

6 

8 

9 

81 

53 

56 

45 

13 

96 

17 


53 

7 

1 

7 

116 

43 

97 

60 

15 

135 

17 


9  95 
806 
9  47 
8  16 
11  08 

10  69 

11  30 
7  91 
804 

13  35 
893 


7  43 
593 
750 
600 
690 
873 
7  91 
6  53 

6  56 
333 

7  56 


8,943 

409 

340 

780 

4,893 

4,370 

4,383 

3,405 

860 

7,195 

1,046 


4,509 

349 

380 

473 

5.746 

5.000 

5,746 

3,303 

1,005 

8,697 

1,536 


&4 
4.7 

7.7 
7.3 
6.9 
&9| 
6.7 
&5 
&3 

ao 

6.0 


14 
35 
75 
53 
34 
37 
33 
39 
76 
30 
86 


36 
37 
41 
56 
34 
37 
37 
39 
83 
30 
87 


13,346  45 
982  00 
921  50 

8,050  00 
34.021  43 
19, 036  79 
22,267  25 

9, 337  75 

3,518  64 
61,462  33 

4,433  00 


1,722  66 

229  34 

404  83 

2,496  83 

3, 514  53 

4, 695  74 

3,385  61 

1,975  00 

1, 682  44 

39. 043  31 

3,292  23 


30 


0^788  221206,138 


2.909 
4,151 
1,594 

i,2n 

5,111 

5.912 

5,462 

6.602 

3,193 

3,530 

896 

5,748 

570 

486 

623 


1,814 

8,489 

890 

741 

3,098 

4,360 

3,235 

4,128 

1,743 

1,457 

165 

2,857 

431 

810 

175 


63 
77 
35 
88 
89 
76 
58 
89 
68 
37 

4 
59 

5 
18 
16 


80 

123 

41 

57 

123 

101 

117 

158 

46 

69 

9 

186 

17 

87 

30 


178^339 


4,479 


7,515 


9  35 
8  95 
833 

8  41 

9  54 
11  36 

938 
8^ 
783 
882 

8  16 

9  12 
17  44 

760 
905 


09 
80 
02 
13 
42 
39 
00 
19 
6  12 
6  48 
6  51 
85 
18 
43 
S3 


4,185 
6,864 

900 
3,160 
6,188 
4,355 
5,357 
6,845 
5,078 
3.310 

990 
6,708 

750 
1,530 
3,147 


034 


6  79 


4,570 
6,735 

900 
3,510 
6;  760 
6,742 
6,035 
8,402 
5,139 
3,317 

690 
8,233 

380 
1,278 
1,914 


5.7 
6.4 
6.4 
7.8 
6.5 
6.1 
5.8 
6.7 
6.8 
&3 
7.5 
6.3 
7.4 
0.5 
6.7 


331 
SI 
34 
53 
19 
84 
34 
37 
89 
87 
88 
31 
39 
38 
47 


30 
39 
38 
63 
81 
81 
84 
43 
89 
39 
33 
81 
43 
87 
33 


J6, 756  78 

84. 376  91 

7, 619  54 

8,693  51 

80,322  00 

23,897  46 

81, 613  30 

35. 349  50 

13, 419  96 

11, 674  50 

8,008  75 

80, 155  06 

5. 531  47 

3,132  60 

1,639  65 


831  19 
5,826  75 

661  50 
2,185  80 
3, 624  97 
4,974  90 
.1,002  35 
2,328  83 
3, 861  45 
2,370  54 

617  70 
8.876  24 
4,993  75 

aiO  09 

811  18 


356,622386,809 


6.e 


33      35 


1,438,964  04314,396  84 
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KANSAS. 

The  syatem  of  graded  schools  is  adopted  in  every  city  and  village  of  the  State  which 
employs  more  than  one  instructor,  under  the  general  law  for  inooiporated  towns  and 
cities,  provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  graded  schools  without  any  special 
charter  or  delay  of  any  kind. 

The  principal  cities  and  town*  of  the  State  either  have  erected  or  are  now  engaged 
in  erecting  costly  school  buildings;  and  in  addition  to  these,  during  the  past  year  a 
greater  number  of  good  aohool-lKinsea  has  been  built  in  rural  commnnities  than  in  any 
previous  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  last  year  do  not  distinguish  between  colored  and  white  children. 
The  law  provides  that  the  educational  advantages  extended  to  the  colored  shall  be  in 
all  respects  equal  to  those  furnished  to  white  children. 

''It  IS  safe  to  affirm/'  says  the  report,  ''that  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  pubtic 
schools  of  the  State  are  to-day  destitute  of  a  standard  English  dictionary.  The  main- 
tenance of  public  schools,  and  the  fact  that  in  these  schools  teachers  and  pupils  acquire 
the  habit  of  referring  to  authoritative  standards  in  pronounciation  and  definition,  are 
among  the  most  effective  means  of  preserving  the  purity  and  precision  of  the  English 
language.  Accordingly,  the  people,  whether  m  Maine,  Kansas,  or  Cidifomia,  pronounce 
each  word  in  the  same  manner,  and  use  it  with  a  like  signification.  One  cam  hardly 
estimate  the  effect  which  this  unity  of  dialect  exerts  in  strengthenlns  the  bonds  of 
citizenship.  A  portion  of  the  county  school  funds  arising  from  fines  ana  estrays  could 
not  be  more  advantageously  appropriated  than  to  supply  this  pressing  want." 

District  and  county  uniformity  in  text  books  is  bemg  gradually  attained.  The  law 
now  requires  the  "district  board  to  provide  text  boolu  at  the  expense  of  the  district, 
for  indigent  children."  To  purchase  at  the  expense  of  the  district  all  the  text  books  used 
in  the  school,  is  but  another  step  in  advance.  This  plan  it  is  thought  would  be  more 
economical,  since  books  would  be  oought  at  wholesale  prices ;  teachers  bein^  responsible 
for  books  as  for  other  school  furniture,  they  would  not  be  unnecessarily  ugnred,  and 
parents  in  removing  from  one  district  to  another  would  be  saved  the  expense  of  buying 
new  books. 

As  there  are  1,710  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  the  bond  annually  given  by  each 
treasurer  requires  a  revenue  stamp  of  $1,  an  annual  outlay  of  $1,710  is  reanired,  and 
this  is  also  constantly  increasing  with  the  organization  of  new  districts.  Two-thirds 
of  this  sum  might  be  saved  by  the  plan,  adopted  in  other  States,  of  electing  district 
officers  for  a  term  of  three  years  instead  of  one.  Besides  givinj^  a  more  experienced 
board  and  greater  stability  in  the  management  of  district  a£Eairs,  a  sum  might  very 
soon  be  saved  sufficient  to  supply  each  district  with  an  unabridged  English  dictionary. 

TBACHKR8^   INBTITUXBS* 

More  institute  work  has  been  done  in  the  State  during  the  year  than  in  any  previous 
year.  Nearly  the  whole  State  has  been  reached,  more  or  lees,  by  this  system  of  normal 
instruction.  Teachers  are  required  by  law  to  attend  the  county  institutes,  and  no 
part  of  their  salary  is  forfeited  by  such  attendance.  It  is  very  important  that  means 
should  be  provided  wherewith  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  institutes  annually  re- 
quired to  be  held  in  the  State.  "  An  institute  should  be  a  season  of  keen,  hard,  tho- 
rough work.  To  make  it  such  as  It  ought  to  be  will  require  three  things— brain,  expe- 
rience, and  money.  The  conductor  must  be  a  man  of  tact,  to  hold  the  convention  to 
its  work;  the  instructors  must  be  persons  of  pith  and  poiut;  and  the  means  provided 
must  be  sufficient  not  only  to  meet  local  biUs,  for  halls,  printing,  dtc,  but  also  to  pay 
the  traveling  expense,  and  suitably  remunerate  the  very  best  instructors  and  lec- 
turers available.    The  State  should  make  an  annual  appropriation  for  this  work.'' 

SCHOOL   FCND. 

The  school  fond  of  the  State  is  accumulatingfrom  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  school 
lands,  at  the  rate  of  over  $100,000  annually.  The  question  as  to  how  this  fund  should 
be  invested  is  discussed  at  length  in  the  report,  and  a  safe  and  economical  plan  pro- 
posed, by  which  the  people  of  the  State  may  ei^oy  the  benefit  of  the  use  of  the  money : 
bonds  of  the  State,  maturing  in  fifty  or  one  hundred  years,  to  be  issued  and  sold  to  the 
school  fond,  and  with  the  proceeds  of  these  bonds  to  redeem  other  bonds  of  the  8t«te 
already  issued  and  maturing  in  a  few  years ;  thus  relieving  the  people  of  the  sinking 
fund  tax  annually  paid  for  the  redemption  of  bonds  maturing  on  shorter  time.  "  It  is, 
essentially,  loaning  to  the  whole  people  of  the  State  over  $1,000,000,  for  fifty  or  one 
hundred  years,  at  7  per  cent.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  if  thought  heist,  the  indebted- 
ness could  be  again  fonded,  so  that  foture  generations,  equally  with  the  present,  will 
have  the  privilege  of  the  use  of  the  money  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  This  plan 
could  not  be  carried  out  without  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  authorizing  it?' 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that "  the  500,000  acres  of  land  granted  to  the 
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new  States  nnder  an  act  of  Congress  distribnting  the  proceeds  of  public  lands  among 
the  seTeral  States  of  the  Union,  approved  September  4^  A.  D.  1841,  shall  be  inviolably 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  common  schools."  Notwithstanding  this  provision,  the 
le^slatore  of  1866  anpropiiated  the  whole  500,000  acres  to  four  railway  companies. 
The  superintendent,  w.  Mc Vicar,  instituted  a  suit  in  the  form  of  an  injunction,  with 
the  object  of  obtaining  a  decision  from  the  snpreme  court  as  to  whether  the  lands, 
under  the  constitution,  belonff  to  the  State,  for  the  support  of  the  common  schools,  or 
to  the  raUway  companies.  The  court  has  aeolined  to  f^ive  any  decision  on  the  main 
point  involved^  on  the  ground  of  alleged  informalities  m  the  presentation  of  the  case. 
The  responsibility,  therefore,  of  taking  any  further  action  in  the  case,  rests,  as  inti- 
mated by  the  court,  upon  the  people  t&ou^  their  legislature. 

The  school  lands  lost  to  the  State  by  the  final  disposition  6t  Indian  reserves  and 
trust  lands  without  any  reservation  for  the  support  of  common  schools,  in  one  district 
amounted  to  159,269  44  acres,  not  including  the  50«000  acres  lost  by  treaty  alienating 
the  Cherokee  neutral  lands. 

^  The  Osage  treaty  of  May  1868,  bf  which  it  was  proposed  to  alienate  about  8,000,000 
acres  of  Kansas  soil,  or  nearly  one-sixth  of  the  whole  area  of  the  State,  and  dispose  of 
this  vast  tract  to  one  man  at  less  than  twenty  cents  an  acre,  without  leserving  a  foot 
for  the  support  of  public  schools,  was  the  immediate  occasion  of  calling  pubUc  atten- 
tion, both  m  this  and  other  States,  to  the  fearfhl  length  to  which  the  policy  was  beiuff 
pushed  in  wresting  the  nubile  domain  from  the  settler  and  creating  a  eigantic  landed 
monopoly  on  Kansas  soil,  regardless  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  the  interests  of  the 
public  schools." 

By  an  act  of  Congress  passed  April  10, 1869,  certain  hinds  have  been  secured  to  the 
State  for  the  8ap|>ort  of  public  schools,  comprising  a  total  of  220,665  acres,  which  land 
it  is  estimated  will  realize  to  the  school  fhna  over  a  million  of  dollars. 

StTMXIABT  OF  STATISTICS. 

The  number  of  pexsons  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  is : 

IncrMM 
for  year. 

ICales 48,007  7,761 

Females 44,510  8,<V)6 

Total 92,517  11,367 

Enrolled  in  public  schools : 

Hales 30,197  6,558 

Females 28,484  6,983 

Total 68,681  13,541 

In  select  schools.  coUeees,  Ao 2,784 

In  pnblic  and  otner  schools 61^465  14,256 

Attendance  in  public  schools— average  daUy 31,124  3,886 

Average  length  of  school  term,  five  months. 

Number  of  remale  teachers  employed 1,118  263 

Homber  of  male  teachers  employed 896  150 

Number  of  school-houses 1,213  260 

Average  wages  of  teachers,  males |37  07 

Average  wages  of  teachers,  females 28  98 

Expenditnies  for  teaoheis' wages 292,719  94  $88,844  40 

Expenditures  for  repairs,  dtc 79,343  76  34,025  87 

Becdpts  from  State  fhnd 117,153  65  70,451  07 

Seceipts  from  fines  and  estrays 19,259  93 

Beceipts  by  direct  tax 428,983  98  86,662  28 

Total  receipts  from  all  sources 565,311  17  136,095  59 

Value  of  school-houses 1,031,892  00  218,829  25 

Vatueof  apparatus 17,118  00  5,816  35 

Amount  of^school  fund 289, 450  00 

STATE  KOBXAL  SCHOOL. 

The  stale  normal  school  at  Emporia  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  IHne  graduated 
from  the  institution  last  July.  Ine  present  senior  dass  numbers  15 ;  middle  class,  86 ; 
Junior  dass^  42.  The  preparatory  and  model  departments  have  47  in  attendance.  The 
total  number  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  199.  The  number  of  female  students 
is  102 :  malesy  96.  Hitherto  the  course  of  study  has  only  included  the  common  school 
brancnesy  with  advanced  instruction  in  mathematics,  English  literature,  and  natural 
sdence ;  but  the  educational  growth  of  the  State,  creating  a  demand  for  high  school 
teachers,  has  made  the  need  of  classical  instruction  imperative.  Still  the  great  object 
is  not  to  fhmish  liberal  culture  to  a  few,  nor  to  supply  towns  and  cities  with  effective 
teachersi  bat  to  re«ch|  so  far  as  possible,  all  the  puDlio  schools  of  the  State,  and  espe- 
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cially  to  infhse  life  and  energy  IdIo  our  district  schools,  in  which^  after  all,  the  great 
miijority  of  the  yonth  of  the  State  is  being  educated.  In  addition  to  thio  normal 
school  at  Emporia,  which  is  doing  excellent  work,  the  State  already  needs  another  nor- 
mal school  in  Northern  Kansas.  The  present  normal  school  endowment,  consisting  of 
37,760  acres  of  land,  will  support  only  one  normal  school.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
board  of  normal  school  regents  should  be  created,  who  might,  through  the  aid  of  the 
congressional  delegation  &om  the  State,  succeed  in  obtaining  a  grant,  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  a  normal  school  endowment,  of  public  lands  in  lieu  of  the  200,000  acres  of 
the  choicest  school  lands  which  have  been  lost  to  the  State  by  the  disposition  of  Indian 
reservations  to  companies  and  speculators.  Failing  to  secure  such  a  grant,  the  super- 
intendent expresses  the  opinion  that  it  would  be  entirely  legitimate  to  appropriate  a 
part  of  the  common-school  income  to  the  purpose,  since  '*  More  advantage  would  prob^ 
ably  accrue  to  the  people,  in  the  end,  if  half  the  income  of  the  common-school  fund 
should  be  devoted  to  the  special  preparation  of  teachers,  than  if  the  whole  income 
should  be  expended  on  the  salaries  of  incompetent  InstnictorB.'' 

STATE  UNXVERSmr. 

Tlie  State  University,  situated  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  upon  the  summit  of  Mount 
Oriod,  was  founded  in  1864.  The  educational  work  commenced  in  1866.  The  consti- 
tution of  the  State  expressljr  stipulates  that ''  i>rovision  shall  be  made  by  Law  for  the 
establishment,  at  some  eligible  and  central  point,  of  a  State  University,  for  the  pro- 
motion of  literature  and  uie  arts  and  sciences,  including  a  normal  and  agricultural 
department.''  A  bequest  to  the  institution  of  ^10,000,  from  Hon.  Amos  Lawrence,  for 
whom  the  city  was  named,  decided  its  location  at  that  point.  The  institution,  during 
it-s  four  years  of  existence,  has  progressed  steadily,  and  is  growing  toward  its  aim, 
that  of  a  iirst-class  university,  as  rapidlv  as  its  limited  endowment  will  permit.  Owing 
to  a  rivalry  of  sectional  interests,  each  locality  in  the  State  being  anxious  to  secure  a 
State  institution,  an  agricultural  colle^  was  established  separate  from  the  univennty, 
the  congressional  grant  for  agricultursd  colleges  having  been  made  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  State  constitution.  The  superintenw;nt  of  public  instniction  very 
Btron^lv  recommends  the  consolidation  of  the  two  institutions,  the  two  endowments 
united  being  scarcely  adequate  to  maintain  a  first-class  institution. 

The  university  is  designed  upon  the  most  liberal  plan,  the  two  sexes  ei^oy  equal  advan- 
tages in  it,  and  there  is  no  proscription  on  account  of  color  or  race.  -  The  number  enrolled 
since  February,  1869,  is  143 ;  comprising  76  females,  and  67  males.  Four  are  in  the 
classical  course,  12  in  the  scientific  course,  and  the  others  in  the  preparatory 
department.  Eight  instructors  were  connected  with  the  institution  during  tue  year, 
including^  the  president  and  chancellor,  John  Fraser,  who  is  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  philosophy,  and  belles  lettres;  a  professor  of  ancient  languiuros  and  literature, 
of  natural  sciences  and  mathematics;  of  French  and  literature,  of  Qerman  and  draw- 
ing, and  other  instructors  in  human  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  hygiene,  in  chemistry, 
and  in  vocal  music.  The  library  has  been  increased  by  the  addition  of  over  2,000 
volumes.  The  chemical  department  has  been  for  the  first  time  organized.  A  fine 
astronomical  transit,  an  astronomical  clock,  standard  balances,  weights  and  measures 
have  been  added  to  the  apparatus  of  the  institution ;  and  an  observatory  wing,  39  feet 
long,  by  20  feet  wide,  and  14  feet  high,  haa  been  erected  for  the  use  of  students  in 
practical  astronomy.    The  property  of  the  institution  is  estimated  as  follows  : 

Site;  ten  acres,  at  (1,000  per  acre,  and  forty  acres,  at  $300  per  acre (22, 000  00 

Buildings 25,000  00 

Library 9,500  00 

Apparatus 11,876  71 

Cabinet 450  00 

Permanent  endowment,  (Amos  Lawrence  ftind) 10,000  00 

Total 78,828  71 

BTATlfi   AQBICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-three  students  have  been  enrolled  in  the  agricultural  col- 
lege during  the  year ;  97  gentlemen,  and  76  ladies.  Of  these  32  are  in  the  classical  de- 
J»artment.  Twenty-two  counties  are  represented,  and  seven  different  States.  Thus 
ar,  the  time  of  the  average  attendance  of  students  has  been  less  than  two  years.  The 
act  of  Congress  granting  the  endowment  of  the  institution  allows,  and  the  organic  act 
of  the  State  legislature  directs,  a  full  college  course  of  study,  therefore  some  attention 
is  given  to  the  languages^  while  the  special  effort  of  the  institution  is  toward  agricul- 
ture and  kindred  studies.  As  ladies  are  admitted  to  equal  privileges  with  gentlemen,  it 
is  thought  important  that  of  the  eight  members  of  the  facnl^,  at  least  two  should  bo 
ladies.    One  lady  is  professor  of  the  Qerman  language  and  English  literature,  and  the 
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other  of  instmmental  mnsic.    The  total  endowment  of  the  college  is  $556,300,  the  in- 
come of  which,  at  7  per  cent,,  |38,941,  will  be  the  final  endowment. 

ASYLUM  FOB  THB  BUND. 

The  Asylnm  lor  the  Blind,  located  at  Wyandotte,  was  incorporated  in  1865.  The 
&ciilty  consists  of  H.  H.  Sawyer,  snperintendent,  and  three  others,  who  are  ladies. 
The  total  number  ofpnpils  is  15 ;  value  of  property,  $22,000;  current  expenses,  ^,200. 
Beeeipts  £rom  manufacture  of  brooms,  $400.    Eeceived  State  aid,  $9,200.    Tuition  free. 

DENOMINATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

There  are  in  the  State  eight  institutions  under  the  control  of  religious  demominiv- 
tion& 

Baker  Umrenity,  at  Baldwin  City;  incorportited  in  1857;  Rot.  J.  C.  Simpson,  presi- 
dent ;  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Methodist  Church.  It  has  a  faculty  of  five,  of  whom 
one  is  a  lady.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance,  181,  The  lands,  buildings, 
library,  and  cabinet  are  valued  at  $81,000. 

Waikbum  College^  at  Topeka,  founded  in  1865,  Rev.  H.  Q.  Butterfield,  senior  pro* 
f<»8or,  is  under  the  care  of  the  Congregational  churches.  Members  of  the  faculty  are 
three,  with  three  assistants  and  a  librarian.  Total  number  of  students,  57.  Amount 
of  property,  $63,000. 

Tht  Hartford  Collegiate  Institutef  at  Hartford,  organissed  in  1860,  under  the  care  of 
the  Methodist  Church.  Principal,  A.  D.  Chambers.  Has  an  attendance  of  78  pupils. 
Property  valued  at  $8,000. 

The  Wetmore  Inetitute,  located  at  Irving,  Marshal  Countv,  organized  1883,  is  under 
the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  principal  is  ^r.  Clmrles  £.  Tibbets.  The 
namber  of  stndents  is  65.    Property  worth  $10,800. 

The  Geneva  Preebyterian  Academy  is  located  at  Geneva,  Allen  County ;  was  organ- 
ized in  1866.  Principal,  Bev.  S.  M.  Irwin,  M.  A.  Number  of  pupils,  50.  Property 
of  the  institution,  $6,640. 

The  Episcapal  Female  Seminary,  located  at  Topeka,  was  organised  in  1860,  and  re- 
organized in  1865.  Principal,  Bev.  J.  N.  Lee.  Number  of  students,  90.  Value  of 
property,  $35,000. 

TEACHING  AS  A  PROFESSION. 

Bev.  Peter  McVlcar,  State  superintendent,  says  in  regard  to  teaching  as  a  profession: 
"  Every  measure  which  tends  to  elevate  teaching  as  a  profession  snould  be  encour- 
as^  by  the  State.  To  judiciously  constitute  a  State  board  of  examiners  with  newer 
to  grant  applicants  evincing  a  high  degree  of  proficiency  certificates  valid  for  five  or 
ten  years,  and  for  life,  has  been  attend^  with  valuable  results  in  other  States.  It  is 
bat  jnst,  also,  to  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  instructing  the  youth  of  the  State,  that 
tho  laws  and  usages  of  society  should  recognize  the  profession  of  teaching  as  on  a  level 
in  this  respect,  at  least,  with  other  nrofessions.  The  physician  receives  a  diploma  for 
life.  The  lawyer  is  examined  and  admitted  to  practice  throughout  the  State.  It  would 
be  an  insult  to  a  competent  lawyer  or  physician  to  subject  him  to  an  examination  every 
year  or  two  in  the  same  county  or  State.  The  fact  that  he  has  a  life  diploma  does 
not  insure  employment  in  all  cases,  bht  it  does  avoid  the  chagrin  and  disappointment 
of  being  constantly  dependent,  in  some  degree,  for  his  standing  in  the  profession,  upon 
the  judgment,  and  sometimes  the  ill  will,  of  a  board  of  exanuners  who  may  not  always 
be  competent  for  the  work  Assigned  them.  The  lawyer  does  not  rely  upon  his  life 
diploma  for  success,  but  it  enables  him  to  avoid  much  annoyance.  The  same  is  true  of 
a  teacher.  The  reasons  for  establishing  lifh  diplomas  in  any  profiBSsion  hold  good  in 
the  profession  of  teaching.'' 
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Statistical  detmla  of  schools  in  Kansas — Continaod. 


Conntj. 


NUMBER  OF 

TRACHER8 

EXl'LOYED. 


AHon 

Anderson 

Atchison 

Bourbon 

Srowu  ....... 

Bntler 

Clay 

Chwe 

Crawford...'.. 

Cherokee 

Clond 

Coffey , 

Davis 

Dickinson .... 
Doniphan  .... 

Douglas 

EUis 

Ellsworth.... 

PrankHn 

Greenwood . . . 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Johnson 

Labette 

Leavenworth. 

Linn 

Lvon 

Marion ....... 

Marshall 

Miami 

Morris 

Ifemaha 

Xoosho 

Osage 

Ottawa 

Potawatomio . 

Kepublio 

Rifey 

Saline 

Shawnee 

Wabaunsee  .. 
Washington... 

Wilson 

Woodson 

Wyandotte... 


18 

32 

41 

37 

30 

3 

8 

8 

10 

14 

1 

25 

9 

6 

56 

29 


s 
•a 
a 


10 
23 
51 
45 
29 

5 
10 
14 
34 
32 

6 
24 
16 

5 
37 
75 


AVERAGE SALARY 

OP  TEACHERS  i'KR 

IIOXTIL 


$35  00 
40  00 

47  50 

39  00 

40  00 
37  00 
96  40 
37  64 

34  00 
33  00 

35  00 
42  48 
52  58 
33  00 
40  51 

48  34 


1 


925  00 

25  00 
33  50 

28  50 

29  00 
28  00 
19  10 

26  55 
16  00 
26  00 
22  00 

30  28 
28  43 

26  CO 

27  25 
39  24 


e 

o 

.a 
u 
a 

cs 

~^ 
d 


o 
H 


|1 

^•2 


$4,711  58 

5,521  75 

21,  801  50 

17,377  00 

8,508  00 

1,255  00 

1,380  00 

2,135  22 

1, 178  00 

4,500  00 

302  00 

6,264  00 

4,495  50 

1,224  00 

13, 157  00 

15,887  20 


$441  SO 

2, 319  75 

3.559  15 

1, 133  04 

2,022  GO 

534  50 

144  69 

2,250  00 

087  00 

700  00 

27  00 

2.454  00 

1,097  74 


2,689  00 
5^160  50 


12,051  28 

2,306  26 

6,831  68 

5, 274  72 

2,283  64 

569  80 

341  88 

754  80 

824  57 

3,732  56 

301  92 

2.351  73 

1, 474  08 

550  84 

7,099  68 

7, 479  00 


$321  12 


307  SO 

570  96 

101  50 

26  00 

277  95 

81  30 

65  50 

2,500  00 


147  26 

811  13 

800 

311  31 

2,663  15 


•8.414^ 

13,965  62 

28.487  43 

9,349  28 


833  00 

ff,170  33 

150  Ot 

27"6o 

11,804  00 
5^003  77 

ii'iie'oo 

84,390  15 


1 

37 
13 
28 
51 
10 
15 
35 
38 
25 


2 
39 

9 
18 
38 
40 
80 
73 
47 
34 


50  00 
39  91 

36  00 
35  00 
44  04 
33  10 
38  25 
49  12 
42  13 

37  80 


50  00 

29  25 

30  00 
27  00 

37  42 
24  00 
30  15 

38  00 
29  82 
26  33 


455  00 

9,383  50 

3,441  50 

8,380  00 

14,979  00 

10,634  00 

2,330  00 

34,562  96 

10, 172  00 

9, 141  25 


150  00 
2,088  00 

457  00 

925  00 
3,720  72 
1,300  00 

557  00 

18, 814  31 

2,566  68 

1,286  71 


315 
3,845 
1,225 
3,350 
5,650 
9,613 
1,145 
11,  814 
5,070 
2,619 


65 
04 
44 

04 
64 
64 
58 
86 
48 
60 


293  00 
346 


150  37 

6,000  00 

437  48 

498  35 


381  34 


18;  964  63 
84  34 
10,058  00 
53.037  06 
19.080  00 

885  33 
5^061  51 

609  15 
30,231  65 


82 
37 
11 
42 
17 
11 
5 
19 


10 

5 

32 

13 

6 

7 

13 

16 


35 
41 

6 
32 
33 
14 

4 
29 

3 
80 

3 

35 
16 
12 

8 
14 
18 


37  S3 
40  54 
44  48 

38  00 
36  00 
47  50 
33  00 
32  02 


45  00 

48  00 
45  00 
34  12 
22  00 
32  50 
30  00 

49  00 


30  88 

31  80 
39  16 
27  60 

34  60 

35  00 
35  00 
84  92 
16  00 
88  30 
38  00 
33  33 

38  00 
25  00 
82  00 
81  00 

39  00 


5,029  50 

12, 010  00 

3,237  50 

11, 153  16 

3,739  00 

3,999  00 

564  00 

5,139  00 

144  00 

4,389  50 

1,572  00 

14,000  00 

3,587  00 

1,212  50 

1,579  30 

3,361  00 

7,829  00 


896 


1,118 


898;  719  94 


1, 173  40 
8,198  00 

729  58 
3,396  16 

837  33 
1,725  00 

830  00 

650  00 

25  00 

5,124  82 

340  00 
3,000  00 
1,214  95 

63  as 

68  46 

372  00 

1,803  00 


79,345  74 


1,995  04 
4,759  00 
554  51 
3.257  00 
2,60184 


193  82 

1,963  96 

43  75 

1,395  64 

796  68 
3,360  00 
1,388  67 

574  24 
1,598  40 
1,041  93 
4,496  84 


16  00 
494  00 
238  83 
210  92 
195  87 
841  00 

67  00 
592  13 


149  95 

63  30 

441  43 


63  75 
28  05 
90  80 
60  65 


14, 136  38 

9^507  00 
9,979  49 

31, 557  24 

1,500  00 

9,875  00 

371  00 

13,001  21 
33  00 

13,309  33 

'91*  783*  00 

9,559  42 

944  SO 

171  21 

4,403  79 

13»840  00 


117,153  68  19,959  93 


438,963  98 
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KENTUCKY. 

The  report  of  the  superinteudent  for  the  year  ending  Decemher  31, 1869,  gives  a  full 
accoant  of  the  strangle  in  that  State  to  ohtain  a  reform  in  the  school  laws,  and  its  fail- 
tire,  through  prejudice  and  ignorance  in  the  legislature,  notwithstanding  a  previous  de- 
cision of  the  people,  hy  a  msgority  of  20,000  votes,  in  favor  of  such  reform. 

After  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  State  hy  the  superintendent,  after  a  systematic  and 
thorough  discussion  of  the  question  of  increasing  the  tax  for  schools,  and  notwithstand- 
iDg  the  morbid,  sensitive  condition  of  the  public  miud  consequent  upon  the  late  civil 
war,  the  measure  was  sustained  by  nearly  every  county  in  the  State.  The  last  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  thus  ratified  authorized  the  superintendent  to  **  prepare  a  bill  for  a  re- 
vised or  remodeled  code  of  laws  for  the  better  organization  and  management  of  the 
common  school  system  of  Kentucky  by  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  assembly,"  &c. 

Upon  this  authority,  and  aided  by  the  experience  and  counsels  of  the  ablest  educa- 
tors in  the  State,  the  superintendent  prepared  a  bill  comprising  the  needed  reforms,  a 
copy  of  which  was  placed  on  the  desk  of  each  member.  He  also,  in  a  special  report  to 
that  body^  offered  certain  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  perfecting  of  the  school  system, 
with  specific  changes  needed. 

1.  The  charact<er  and  qualifications  of  county  commissioners,  '^  the  right  arm  of  power 
to  the  system,"  should  be  more  strictly  guarded,  and  an  adequate  compensation  pro- 
vided them,  so  that  the  position  may  command  first-class  men. 

2.  Provisions  to  rear  up  a  corps  of  professional  trained  teachers  from  the  young  men 
aod  women  of  the  State,  seven  or  eight  thousand  of  whom  would  exert  a  valuable 
influence. 

3.  Promotion  of  educational  literature;  a  Journal  which  should  be  nearly  self-sup- 
porting, district  libraries,  &.c, 

4.  l^ere  should  be  free  graded  schools  in  every  district  of  150  children. 

5.  Uniformity  of  text-books. 

H.  District  organizations  consolidated. 

The  bill  submitted  by  the  superintendent  was  similar  in  essential  features  to  modem 
systems  of  other  States,  with  a  few  provisions  made  necessanr  by  peculiar  ciroum- 
stances  of  the  State.  The  people  desired  its  passage,  and  had,  by  a  large  vote,  agreed 
to  the  necessary  taxation.  It  appears  that  members,  though  genera&y  dispomd  in 
favor  of  the  school  law,  were  entirely  ignorant  upon  the  subject,  as  they  freely  admit- 
ted, "not  one  of  whom  had  problably  read  the  scnool  law  of  another  State,  and  proba- 
bly not  five  who  had  even  carefully  read  the  school  law  of  Kentucky." 

Opposition  to  the  bill  arose  in  the  committee ;  it  was  soon  evident  that  its  dominant 
spirits  were  hostile  to  liberal  or  reform  measures,  and  the  legislature,  being  informed, 
had  no  course  left  but  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  committee,  who  prepared  a  substitute 
for  the  bill,  carefully  leaving  out  all  the  liberal  and  reform  measures,  which  was  re- 
ported near  the  end  of  adjournment  and  passed.  A  protest  against  it,  setting  forth  its 
many  and  serious  defects,  did  not  avail,  though  a  strong  effort  was  made  in  tne  senate, 
the  committee  of  that  body  being,  with  one  exception,  in  full  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
of  educational  reform.  But  the  senate  had  become  infected  with  the  opposition,  and 
the  bill  of  the  house  committee  was  passed. 

The  legislature  thus  stands  forth  in  antagonism  toward  the  department  of  education, 
or,  in  other  words,  toward  the  people,  who  gave  the  superintendent  a  majority  oi 
25,000.  The  question  therefore  remams  for  the  people  to  decide  which  policy  they  will 
hoally  indorse. 

The  inefficiency  of  the  old  law  has  been  a  general  cause  of  complaint  heretofore,  and 
with  the  meagerness  of  the  school  fund,  brought  the  system  into  disrepute.  The  com- 
mon sentiment-  expressed  was,  "  Give  us  better  law  and  more  money,  or  alK>lish  the 
school  system  altogether."  The  present  bill,  substantially  re-enacting  the  old  law,  will 
continue  the  reproach  and  finally  paralyze  the  system. 

It  fails  to  locate  the  commissioner  omcisdly,  to  provide  for  presentation  of  records, 
reports,  disbursements  of  money,  &c. ;  such  arrangements  as  no  competent  man  would 
tolerate  in  regard  to  his  private  business. 

No  satisfactory  plan  has  yet  been  established  by  the  legislature  for  the  education  of 
the  colored  population,  who  have  always  manifested  an  eager  and  earnest  desire  for 
the  education  of  their  children.  They  have  asked  for  a  law  to  tax  themselves  for  the 
purpose,  but  without  success. 

The  law  which  merely  provides  that  colored  schools  may  be  taught  is  generally  ig- 
nored, and  money  collected  of  colored  people  for  school  purposes  applied  to  the  support 
of  paupers.  In  consequence  of  this  misappropriation  the  colored  people  avoid  the  tax 
by  every  possible  subterfuge,  and  it  now  amounts  to  but  little. 
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List  of  school  officers  in  Kentucky. 

Hon.  Z.  F.  SMirn,  Buperintendent  puhlio  inatrucUofi,  Frankfort. 


SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS. 


County. 


Adair 

AUen 

Andersoii 

BaUaxd 

Barren 

Bath 

Boone 

Bourbon 

Boyd 

Boyle 

Bracken 

Breathitt 

Breckinridge 

Bullitt 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Calloway 

Campbell 

Carroll 

Carter 

Casey 

Christian 

Clark 

Clay 

Clinton 

Crittenden « 

Cumberland 

Daviess 

Edmonson 

EUiott 

EstiU 

Fayette 

Fleming 

Floyd 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Gallatin 

Garrard 

Grant 

Graves 

Grayson 

Green 

Greenup  

Hancock 

Hardin 

Harlan 

Harrison 

Hart 

Henderson 

Henry 

Hickman 

Hopkins 

Jackson 

Jefferson 

Jessamine 

Johnson 

JoishBell 

Kenton 

Knox 

Lame 


Matthew  Taylor 

Fletcher  Gatewood 

L.  W.  Chambers 

L  K.  Swain 

J.W.Dickey 

E.  V.  Brother 

Dr.  R.  H.  Brasher 

W.  H.  Lockhart 

Jacob  Rice 

R.  H.  CaldweU 

A.  C.  Armstrong 

WilUam  M.  Combs 

J.  R.  Brandt 

R.  J.  Meyler 

J.  M.  Forgy 

T.  M.  Ballentine 

D.W.  Padgit 

N.  C.  Pettit 

Thomas  J.  McElrath 

James  H.  Armatrong 

Daniel  W.  Coleman 

James  Moore 

D.J.  Pendleton 

John  B.  White 

Jesse  Ewing 

John  W.  Blue 

J.W.Williams 

David  F.Todd 

James  Edwards 

J.  K.  Howard 

Alexander  D.  Hamilton 

B.  N.  Grehan 

E.  Williams * 

R.  H.  Weddington ... 

John  R.  Graham 

A.  S.  Tyler 

Samuel  Tnrley *. .. 

John  K.  West 

J.  H.  Thompson 

William  H.  Miller 

T.  R.McBeath 

D.T.Towles 

F.  B.  Trussell 

Russell  G.Tift 

Tim.  Needham 

William  Turner,  sr 

Joseph  Lobus 

H.  C.Martin 

John  McCullagh 

Samuel  Jones * 

D.  Zimmerman 

James  W.  Wilkins 

Green  y.  Holland 

Oliver  Lucas 

George  R.  Pryor 

James  Ramey 

William  North 

J.  C.  Byland ^ 

JohnR.  Helton 

John  W.  Gore 


Post  office. 


Columbia. 

Scottsville. 

Lawrenoebnrg. 

Blandville. 

Glasgow. 

OwingsviUe. 

Florence. 

Paris. 

Catlettsbnrg. 

Parksville. 

Aoeusta. 

Jackson. 

Hardinsburj^. 

Shepherds  ville. 

Morgantown. 

Princeton. 

Murray. 

Cold  Spring. 

Cartollton. 

Olive  Hill. 

Middlebarg. 

HopkinsviBe. 

Winchester. 

Manchester. 

Albany. 

Marion. 

Borksville. 

Owensboro. 

Glasgow  Jancti<»u 

Rock  House. 

Irvine. 

Lexington. 

Tilton. 

Piestonsburg.. 

Frankfort. 

Hickman. 

Napoleon. 

Lancaster. 

W^illiamstowtu 

Mayfield. 

Litchfield. 

Greensbnrg. 

Greennpsborg. 

HawesviUe. 

EUzabethtown. 

Monnt  Pleasant, 

Cynthianai. 

Mnmfordsville. 

Henderson. 

Franklinton. 

Clinton. 

Madisonville. 

Clover  Bottom. 

Louisville. 

Nicholasville. 

Hood's  Fork. 

Cumberland  Ford. 

Independen^se. 

Barbourville. 

Hodgenville. 
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Laurel 

JLawrence... 

Le« 

lietcher .... 

JLiewis 

Lincoln  .... 
LiTuigston.. 

Logan 

Lyon 

Madison 

Magoffin.... 
Marion 

Mason 

McCraoken  . 

McLean 

Meade 

Menifee 

Mercer 

Metcalfe .... 

Monroe 

Montgomeiy 

Morgan 

Mameuburg , 

Kelson 

Nicholas.... 

Ohio 

Oldham 

Owen 

Owsley 

Pendleton... 

Perry 

Pike 

Powell 

Pulaski 

Robertson . . . 
Rock  Castle  . 

Rowan 

Russell 

Scott 

Shelby 

Simpson .... 
Spencer .... 

Tavlor 

Todd 

Trigg 

Trinable 

Union 

Warren 

Washing^n . 

Wayne 

Webster 

Whitley 

Wolf« 

Woodford ... 


Vincent  Boreing 

James  R.  Dean 

Simpson  KeUey 

D.  Vermillion 

James  McDermott .... 

S.  S.  McRoberts 

A.  J.  Fleming 

James  H.  Bowden 

James  C.  Church 

W.  B.  Stevers 

Isaac  C.  Howard 

John  Healy 

J.  O.  Johnston 

Emery  Whi taker 

D.  D.  Thomson 

J.W.  Bickus 

CoUins  Fitch 

Shelby  Kash 

C.  Terhune 

BcDjamin  Shirley 

Samuel  J.  Huuter 

John  W.  Orear 

J.  C.Fugett 

Henry  Porter 

J.  W.  Muir 

Isaac  Chism 

W.  F.  Gregory 

G.  B.  Moore 

John  Strother 

Joseph  P.  Hampton  . . . 

Gideon  M.  Colviu 

C.  C.  Duflf 

Harrison  Ford 

James  O.  Tracy 

J.  £.  Cosson 

W.  V.  Prather 

J.  C.P.Myers 

R.  G.Scott r 

'Squire  Popplewell.... 
H.  S.  Rhaton 

C.  J.  Hinlde 

George  W.  Whitosides. 
Charles  B.  StUwell . . . . 

D.  G.MitcheU 

W.E.Mobley 

John  S.  Spiceland 

L.G.Peak 

John  F.  Cromwell 

Samuel  Richardson  — 

W.R.  Casey 

KCMcBeath 

R.  K.  Thomberry 

L.  P.  Bird 

James  M.  Roberts 

W.W.George 


Loudon. 

Louisa. 

BeatyviUe. 

Whitesburg. 

Vanceburg. 

Stanford. 

Smithland. 

RussellviUe. 

EddyviUe. 

Richmond. 

SalyersviUe. 

Raywick. 

Benton. 

MaysviUe. 

Paducah. 

Calhoun. 

GamettsTllle. 

Martinsburg. 

Harrodsburg. 

Glover's  Creek. 

TompkinsTille. 

Mount  Sterling. 

West  Liberty. 

GreenviUe, 

Bardstown. 

Carlisle. 

Hartford. 

Lagrange. 

Owenton. 

Booneville. 

Falmouth. 

Hazzard. 

Pikeville. 

Stanton. 

Somerset. 

Mount  Olivet. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Farmers'  Post  Office. 

Jamestown. 

Georgetown. 

Shelbjnrille. 

Franklin. 

Taylorsville. 

CampbeUsville. 

Elkton. 

Cadiz. 

Bedford. 

Moreantield. 

Bo\mng  Green. 

Spring&ld. 

BerryviUe. 

Poole's  MUl. 

Whitley  Court  House. 

Hazel  Green. 

VersaiUes. 
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The  report  of  superinteudent,  dated  January  30, 1869,  the  first  made  under  the  new 
Nchool  law.  A  board  of  education  was  promptly  organized  upon  the  passage  of  tho- 
law,  and  all  other  steps  taken  to  put  the  law  in  operation  as  far  as  practicable.  **  Many 
portions  of  it  are  impracticable,  and  will  need  to  be  changed  entirely.*'  Suitable  per- 
sons cannot  be  found  willing  to  assume  the  duties  of  school  directors ;  people  are 
unwilling  to  tax  themselves  for  schools,  and  the  State  fund  is  insufficient  to  support 
them  for  more  than  one  month  in  the  year.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to,  first, 
supply  adequate  funds,  and  then  its  machinery  simplified  and  its  action  made  more 
direct.  That  particular  feature  of  the  law  which  provides  for  compulsory  mixed 
schools  rendera  the  whole  system  obnoxious.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  ta 
allow  liberty  of  choice. 

Lands  donated  by  Congress  for  school  purposes  have  been  unwisely  managed.  Their 
"  condition  at  present  is  such  as  to  reflect  discredit  on  our  State.  Portions  of  them 
have  been  solcf,  and  the  purchase  money  remains  unpaid  j'*  others  rented,  and  rent» 
uncollected;  others  encroached  upon;  others  stripped  of  timber;  ''and  thus,  through 
the  neglect  of  some  and  the  rapacity  of  others,  the  rich  endowment  of  our  youth  m 
danger  of  being  utterly  squandered." 

During  the  years  1867  and  1863  a  large  portion  of  the  State  school  fund  was  lost, 
being  in  State  notes,  which  were  destroyed  according  to  law. 

Its  parish  treasurers  fail  to  report  to  the  superintendent,  as  by  law  required.  It  is 
impossible  to  know  whether  the  school  moneys  have  been  applied  to  the  work  of 
education  or  not.  The  present  law  contains  no  power  to  compel  them  to  perform 
their  duty. 

Normal  schools  are  greatly  needed.  Ti*ained  teachers  are  indispensable  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  schools,  and  at  present  the  State  must  look  abroad  principally  for  such 
teachers.  The  normal  school  in  Now  Orleans,  which  was  by  act  of  legislature  "  con- 
stituted and  designated  a  State  normal  school,''  is  confessedly  unequal  to  the  purpose. 
It  is  without  a  building  of  its  own,  compelled  to  hold  its  sessions  at  a  late  hour  of  the 
day,  when  the  building  belonging  to  another  school  can  be  secured,  and  d^>ending  for 
instruction  on  teachers  whose  energies  have  been  already  taxed  to  the  lull  by  uieir 
duties  in' the  city  schools. 

Valuable  aid  has  been  rendered  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau;  115  building  furnished, 
and  $14,610  84  expended  for  rents,  repairs,  &.c.}  and  such  schools  estabhshed  by  the 
aid  and  encouragement  of  the  bureau  are  now,  in  whole  or  in  part,  sustained  by  them- 
selves. 

Under  the  bureau  there  are  now  in  operation  216  schools,  with  259  teachers  and 
12,309  pupils. 

The  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  still  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  old  city  board,  in 
consequence  of  a  lack  of  definitenees  in  the  terms  of  the  law  transferring  their  con- 
trol to  the  State  board.  The  old  board  refuse  to  comply  with  the  law,  and  appeal  to 
the  courts  has  proved  fruitless.  The  law  must  be  amended  before  they  can  be  brought 
under  the  State  system. 

The  Louisiana  State  Seminary  is  now  recovering  from  the  disaster  by  fire  which 
occurred  in  October.  It  now  occupies  the  north  wing  of  the  building  belonging  to  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  and  Blind  Asylum  in  Baton  Rouge.  Loss  by  the  fire  estimated  at 
$20,000.  Library,  apparatus,  and  school  furniture  were  saved.  Use  of  the  asylum  is 
granted  on  W  until  tiie  meeting  of  the  legislature,  so  that  some  action  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  K>r  its  continued  existence.  It  has  now  on  its  rolls  150  cadets.  The  total 
number  during  1869  was  196,  of  whom  113  were  beneficiaries  of  th^  State. 

The  Peabody  fund  has  aided  20  towns  and  cities  in  the  State,  amounting  in  the  aggre- 
gate  to  the  sum  of  $20,000,  besides  $4,000  to  six  normal  schools  and  departments,  as 
/bllows : 

New  Orleans  normal  school $1,900 

Plaquemine  normal  department 480 

Clinton  normal  department 480 

Bastrop  normal  department 820 

MountXebanon  normal  department 320 

Monroe  normal  department 500 
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MAIir£. 

This  State  comprises  408  towns  and  119  plantations,  and  has  4,019  scbool-hooses, 
frith  4,166  teachers  employed  in  winter,  and  4,130  in  summer.  The  number  of  scholars 
registered  in  winter  schools  is  135,292 ;  in  summer,  120,262.  The  averace  attendance 
in  winter  is  106,434,  and  in  summer,  94,114.  The  estimated  valne  of  all  school  prop- 
erty in  the  State  is  |2,1632409.  The  amount  of  school  money  voted  during  the  year 
18&  was  $792,815,  beinff  ^,698  in  excess  of  the  amount  required  by  law.  The  af^gre- 
gate  amount  ex])ended  for  schools  was  $1,082,106.  The  average  wages  for  teachers  is, 
for  males,  $30  4A ;  and  for  females,  $12  16 ;  being  the  lowest  wages  paid  to  any  teach- 
ers in  the  thirteen  States  mentioned  in  the  report.  The  number  of  school-houses  built 
(loriDg  the  year  is  121,  costing  $175,904. 

There  are  two  normal  schools  in  the  State,  one  having  been  in  operation  six  years, 
the  other  four;  and  both  together  have  graduated  about  a  hundred  students,  most  of 
whom  are  now  teaching  in  the  State.  The  total  number  of  scholars  in  the  State,  as 
retomed  to  the  State  superintendent,  for  1670,  is  228,167 ;  for  1869,  was  226,144 ;  gain, 
2,024. 

The  legislature  of  1669  established  county  teachers'  institutes,  to  be  held  under  the 
direction  of  the  State  superintendent,  appropriating  the  sum  of  $4,000  to  be  annually 
expended  for  the  purpose.  Institutes  have  been  held  accordingly  daring  the  past 
^ear  in  every  county,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  2,658.  In  addition  to  this,  town 
institutes  have  also  been  held,  under  the  direction  of  county  supervisors,  thus  reach- 
ing more  than  3,000  teachers,  and  arousing  a  general  interest  thrbnehont  the  State  in 
the  sabject  of  education.  From  tliis  interest  have  sprung  up  teachers'  meetings  and 
town  and  coanty  associations,  whose  value  to  the  teacher,  the  parent,  and  the  educa- 
cational  life  of  the  community  cannot  be  estimated.  The  State  Educational  Associa- 
tioD,  reorganized  two  years  ago,  held  its  second  annual  meeting  this  year,  at  Bath,  at 
which  the  increased  interest  in  educational  matters  was  evidenced  by  the  large  attend- 
ance of  teachers  and  earnestness  in  the  discussion  of  practical  questions.  A  Journal 
of  edacation  has  been  published  the  post  vear  by  Brown  Thurston,  esq.,  of  Portland. 

The  total  amount  of  the  State  school  fund  for  1870  was  $284,068  5a  This  is  a 
permanent  school  fund,  the  interest  of  which  is  divided  annually  among  the  several 
towns  upon  the  basis  of  the  census  of  children  between  the  affes  of  four  and  twenty- 
one.  Only  about  50  per  cent,  of  this  number  attend  the  sehooui,  and  after  making  due 
allowance  for  the  absence  incidental  to  the  two  extremes  of  the  school  age,  it  is  esti- 
mated that,  *'  in  general  terms,  truancy  and  absenteeism  deprive  us  of  at  least  25  per 
cent,  of  attainable  results  in  the  educational  line." 

By  act  of  legislature,  1868,  the  educational  department  was  localised  at  the  capital, 
andan ofBce established  in  the  8tate*house.  More  than  20,000  blanks  required  by 
law  have  been  prepared  by  this  office  and  issued  to  the  towns.  Corresponding  returns 
have  been  received,  tabulated  in  the  statistics  embraced  in  this  report,  and  properly 
filed.  Twelve  thousand  circulars  have  been  issued  to  teachers  and  committees,  and 
liTe  thousand  reports  distributed  to  the  so'eral  towns  and  to  the  institates. 

COMTULSOJIT  ATTEXD-VXCE. 

Parents  and  teachers  should  employ  all  influences  to  win  the  willing  to  the  school- 
room ;  the  State  should  compel  the  attendance  of  the  unwilling.  The  x>ower  which 
compels  the  citizen  to  pay  his  annual  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  should,  in  like 
manner,  till  the  schools  with  all  of  those  for  whose  benetit  that  contribution  was  made. 
It  is  in  the  li^ht  of  a  solemn  compact  between  the  citizen  and  the  State  community. 
The  private  citizen  contributes  of  nis  means,  under  the  established  rule  of  the  State, 
(ot  the  education  of  the  youth,  with  a  view  to  protection  of  person  and  secnrity  to 
property ;  the  State,  compelling  sneh  contributions,  is  under  reciprocal  obligations  to 
proride  and  secure  the  complete  education  for  which  the  contribution  has  been  made. 
This  implies  the  exercise  of  State  power,  and  involves  compulsory  attendance  as  a  duty 
to  the  tax-payer.  The  State  builds  prisons  and  penitentiaries  for  the  protection  of 
society,  and  taxes  society  for  the  same.  But  does  she  stop  here,  leaving  him  who  has 
mlated  law  to  be  pursued  by  the  oommunity  in  a  mass,  to  be  appiehen&d  by  a  crowd, 
and  borne  by  a  throng  to  the  place  of  incarceration  T  No ;  she  pursues  the  criminal 
through  legitimate  instrumentalities,  ferrets  him  out  by  the  sharpest  means  of  detec- 
tion, and  eventually  secures  that  safety  and  protection  to  society  for  which  societv  has 
heeu  taxed.  Now,  to  prevent  crime,  to  anticipate  and  shut  it  ofi  by  proper  compulsory 
«tt'orts  in  the  school-room,  working  with  and  molding  early  childhood  and  youth  t^ 
the  *^  principles  of  morality  and  Justice,  and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  love  of  country, 
hnmanity,  and  a  universal  benevolence,  sobriety,  industry,  and  frugality,  chastity, 
moderation,  and  temperance,  and  all  other  virtues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  society," 
the  State  not  only  has  the  right  to  inaugurate  such  methods  as  may  be  deemed  best, 
bnt  is  under  strict  obligations  to  do  so  by  all  the  means  in  her  power. 
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PORTLAND. 

Portland  Laa  nine  primary  schools,  with  primarv  departments  in  two  of  its  gram- 
mar schools,  with  2,961  children  belonging  to  them,  and  an  average  attendance  of 
2,034;  one  intermediate  school  for  boys,  with  207  belonginj^,  and  an  average  attend- 
ance of  107 ;  six  grammar  schools — two  for  boys,  two  for  girls,  and  two  mLsed,  with 
1,152  belonging,  and  an  average  attendance  of  969 ;  and  one  high  school,  with  40^ 
belonging ;  average  attendance,  376.  Of  the  number  belonging  to  the  high  school, 
187  were  males  and  221  females.  There  are  93  teachers — 1  males  and  86  females.  Upon 
the  islands  adjacent  to  the  city  there  are  two  districts,  having  about  100  pupils: 
while  the  almshouse  and  the  orphan  asylum  have  schools  connected  with  them,  and 
about  30  children  in  each. 

The  amount  expended  for  salaries  was  $49,750  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1870. 
The  expenditures  for  other  purposes  was  $13,596  61.    Total,  $63,346  61. 

The  school  committee  of  the  city  is  composed  of  twentv  members.  In  their  last  re- 
port they  say  of  the  high  school :  ''  The  number  of  scholars  in  attendance  has  been 
larger  than  at  any  time  previous  since  the  school  was  established."  Sixty-four  gradu- 
ated last  summer,  having  completed  the  prescribed  course.  "  The  course  of  instruction 
in  the  higher  English  brancnes  has  greatly  improved  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years.''  In  regard  to  truancy  and  irregular  attendance  at  the  schools  generally,  they 
say :  '*  Our  schools  suffer  more  from  this,  probably,  than  from  any  other  single  cause.*"^ 
^^  The  officer  whose  special  business  it  is  to  look  after  this  class,  reports  that  during 
eleven  months,  ending  March  1,  1870,  he  arrested  373  truants." 

With  reference  to  tho  teachers,  the  committee  say :  '^  Our  settled  policy  should  be  to 
employ,  or  continue  in  employ,  good  teachers  only,  and  give  such  an  aclequate  com- 
pensation for  their  services."  ^^  A  generous  policy  in  this  respect  will,  in  the  end,  be 
tho  strictest  economy." 

BANGOR. 

The  whole  number  of  scholars  between  four  and  twenty-one  years  of  ase,  April  1, 
1869,  was  5,382.  The  whole  number  of  schools  was  57,  including  1  high  school,  7 
grammar  schools,  4  for  girls  and  3  for  boys ;  10  intermediate,  5  intermediate  and  prim- 
ary, mixed ;  1  grammar  and  intermediate,  mixed )  18  primary,  12  suburban,  and  3  se- 
lect schools. 

The  high  school  has  an  academic  and  a  classical  course,  each  extending  through 
four  years.  As  an  inducement  to  regularity  of  attendance,  a  ''  roll  of  honor"  is  kept 
in  the  hij^h  and  grammar  schools  of  those  who  are  not  absent  for  one  year  or  more, 
from  which  it  appears  that  one—Harry  D.  Thurston — was  not  absent  from  the  high 
school  for  three  years ;  Edwin  A.  Lynde  was  not  absent  for  four  years ;  and  Cora  F. 
Daggett  not  absent  for  six  consecutive  years.  In  each  of  the  grammar  schools  several 
pupils  are  named  whose  attendance  was  perfect  from  two  to  four  years. 

In  regard  to  examinations,  the  superintendent,  Mr.  0.  P.  Roberts,  says : 

^'  Another  noticeable  change  and  improvement  introduced  into  our  school  system 
during  the  past  yeai;  is  the  discontinuance  of  public  school  examinations.  Althouj^h 
suggested  in  part  by  necessity,  it  was  adopted  upon  its  intrinsic  merits.  The  special 
committee  of  the  several  schools  now  visit  them  near  the  end  of  the  school  year,  and, 
free  from  the  discomfort  of  a  crowd  of  spectators  and  the  excitement  and  embarrass- 
ment of  pupils  under  such  a  pressure,  and  without  the  interruption  of  the  crowd  of 
extras  incident  to  the  former  system  of  school  examination,  review  the  work  of  tho 
year  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  At  the  very  close  of  the  year  the 
schools  have  public  exhibitions  for  the  gratification  of  the  pupils,  parents,  and 
friends." 

In  conclusion,  the  superintendent  refers  to  the  exhibition  made  by  the  pupils  on  the 
occasion  of  the  centennial  celebration  by  the  city,  when  two  thousand  children  and 
youth  were  in  the  procession,  and  says : 

"  For  the  rich  years  of  harvest  in  store  for  our  city,  for  tho  intellectual  and  moral 
activities  which  shall  shape  its  enterprise  and  adorn  its  happy  homes,  our  common 
schools  are  training  and  molding  the  materials;  and  as  the  plenitude  and  moral 
worth  of  that  harvest  will  be  in  proportion  to  the  seed  our  schools  are  sowing,  let 
them  have  our  wisest  care  and  most  Judicious  and  liberal  support." 
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MARYLAND. 

Dato  of  the  report  of  the  saperintendent  of  public  instructioQ,  February  2, 1863. 

PROVISIONS  OF  THE  SCHOOL  BILL  UNDEB  THJP  "0U>  SYSTEM." 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1865,  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  LL.  D.,  State  sopeiiiitendent 
of  public  instruction  for  Maryland,  presented  to  the  general  a«aembl^  of  Maryland  a 
bill  entitled  '^  An  act  to  establish  a  uniform  system  of  public  instruction  for  the  State 
of  Maryland.''  This  bill  provided  that  the  supervision  and  control  of  public  inatractiou 
should  be  vested  in  a  State  board  of  education,  and  in  boards  of  school  commiaaioners 
for  the  city  of  Baltimore  and  each  county ;  defined  exactly  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
superintendent,  and  all  associate  officers ;  embraced  a  complete  system  of  public  in- 
struction, beginning  with  the  primary  school,  and  progressing  through  the  grammar 
school  to  the  county  high  school,  and  providing  for  tne  establiuiment  of  a  State  normal 
school,  and  to  secure  the  efficiency  of  the  system,  provided  that  an  annual  report  of  the 
schools  should  be  submitted  by  the  county  directors  to  the  State  superintendent,  and  by 
him  presented  to  the  jo^vernor.  This  bill  also  directed  that  **  every  child  in  the  State 
between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  without  fixed  employment,  shall  attend 
school  at  least  six  months  in  each  year,''  and  that  "  no  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  shall  be  employed  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  or  in  any  busineBS  in  the 
State,  unless  such  child  has  attended  some  public  or  private  school  six  of  the  twelve 
months  next  preoedinc."  To  secure  these  provisions,  fines  were  imposed  upon  any 
parent,  guardian,  or  otner  person  who  should  violate  them. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  the  bill  is  the  obligation  imposed  upon  teachers  to  open  their 
schools  daU3^  by  the  reading  of  some  portion  of  the  New  Teetament,  and  to  impress 
upon  the  minds  of  their  pupils  the  principles  of  piety,  loyalty,  and  general  morality. 
The  bill  also  declared  that  the  system  of  public  instruction  is  aesigned  to  embrace  be- 
nevolent, remedial,  and  reformatory  institutions,  and  further  directed  the  boards  of 
school  commissioners  to  establish  separate  schools  for  the  instruction  of  children  of 
African  descent,  and  until  such  school  should  be  established,  made  provision  for  the 
education  of  these  children  in  private  schools. 

CONDITION  OP  THE  SCHOOLS  AT  THE  INAUGUILITION  OP  THE  SYSTKH. 

In  accordance  with  the  Just  and  enlarged  principles  of  this  bill.  Rev.  L.  Van  Bokkelen, 
LL.  D.,  devoted  his  energies  to  the  development  of  the  system,  convinced  that  he 
must  begin  at  the  foundation,  as  up  to  this  time  there  had  been  no  oentiraUzed  State 
system,  each  county  controlling  its  own  schools  by  local  laws. 

By  inquiries  addressed  to  the  presidents  of  the  school  boards,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  following  evils  prevailed  in  all  sections :  The  county  directors  w^ere  often  iltiterato 
men,  who  paid  little  attention  to  the  schools.  The  school-houses  were  very  inferior. 
The  teachers  were  in  general  incompetent.  The  sources  of  the  school  tand  were  vart^ 
and  irregular.  There  was  no  uniform  standard  for  teachers'  salaries.  There  was  a 
general  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  people  with  reference  to  the  public  schools  in  most 
districts,  while  in  others  the  prejudices  of  partizanahip,  seotioiLalism,  and  caate  were  all 
invoked  against  them.  The  standard  of  scholarship  was  exceedingly  low ;  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  being  the  branches  mainly  taught,  and  those  very  imperfectly. 

IMMEDIATE  BESULTS  OP  THE  NEW  SYSTEM. 

Date  of  the  first  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  December 
15, 1866. 

From  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  for  the  school  year  ending  June  30, 1866, 
it  is  seen  that  the  new  system  imparted  an  impulse  to  education  throughout  Maryland ' 
the  improved  method  of  supervision  aroused  the  enthusiasm  and  excit^  the  confidence 
of  the  teachers,  while  their  efficiency  waa  promoted  by  teachers'  institntea  and  the 
teachers'  State  association. 

The  per  cent,  of  children  attending  public  school  during  the  year  waa  .45,  and  the 
absolute  increase  in  acholars  over  the  year  1865  was,  aa  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  the  reports,  5,000,  (the  city  of  Baltimore  being  omitted  in  all  these  estimatea.) 

But  very  little  was  done  during  the  year  to  improve  the  condition  of  school-houaes,  on 
account  '*  of  the  absence  of  a  &w  by  which  funds  for  building  purposes  conld  be 
collected,"  and  on  account  of  inefficient  legislation  the  financial  provisions  of  the  bill 
were  not  carried  out. 

The  people  throughout  the  State  began  to  manifest  an  interest  in  the  public  schools, 
aa  waa  evmced  by  their  attendance  upon  teachers'  institutes,  the  increased  conrteay  to 
teachers,  and  the  fact  that  letters  from  citizens  were  constantly  received  at  the  office 
of  public  instruction,  asking  for  competent  teachers. 

The  State  normal  school  waa  established  during  the  year,  (January  15, 1866,)  in  the 
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aty  of  Baltimore.  It  rabidly  increased  in  nnmbers,  and  as  its  first  fmits  furnished  to 
:be  State  within  a  year  eighteen  teachers,  who  hy  their  saperiority  over  the  ordinary 
teachen  prored  the  importance  of  the  institution. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

Nothing  was  done  during  this  year  by  the  State  for  the  education  of  colored  children^- 
bat  the  colored  people,  aided  br  benevolent  associations,  particularly  the  **  Baltimore 
Association,"  established  schools  of  their  own.    The  school  under  the  Baltimore  Asso- 
ciation made  remarkable  progress^  having  always  trained  teachers,  who  were  subject 
to  hgid  examination  before  receivmg  their  appointment. 

From  the  statistics  it  appears  that  there  were,  in  73  schools  for  colored  persons— 22  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  51  in  nineteen  counties— 7,300  pupils  registered:  5,645  pupils 
in  aTerage  attendance ;  78  teachers ;  nine  months  the  schools  were  open.  The  total  ex- 
pense of  the  73  schools,  including  books,  ftimiture,  and  supervision  was  |52,515  14  *,  of 
vhich  there  were  $9,821  19  contributed  by  colored  people  in  the  State. 

STATISTICAL  SUMMAHY  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  FOU  THB  TEAIl  ENDIXO  JTXE  30, 

186(5. 

In  the  following  summary,  prepared  from  the  statistical  tables  of  the  serernl  counties,, 
the  statistics  of  tne  Baltimore  city  public  schools  are  not  included : 

Total  number  of  different  children  taught 64,793 

Arerage  attendance  of  children 43,750 

Total  number  of  teachers  employed 4 1,533 

ATeiage  duration  of  the  Bchools  9^^  months. 

Total  cost  of  1,359  schools $389,006  91 

Average  cost  of  each  school 286  24 

Total  amount  paid  for  teachers'  salaries 356,680  50 

Average  salary  of  eaoh  teacher 232  66 

Average  cost  of  each  nupil 6  00 

Total  amount  expended  during  [the  year  fpr  building,  repairing  and 

famishing  school-houses 20,078  41 

Total  receipt*  for  the  year 514,154  94. 

Total  disbursements 477,425  63 

Date  of  the  report  of  the  public  schools  of  Maryland,  by  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  principal' 
of  the  Maryland  State  normal  school,  January  4, 1870. 

EXISTIS7G  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Although  the  system  of  f^ree  public  schools  which  was  in  operation  in  18CG  and  1866- 
VM  abolished,  it  formed  the  basis  of  the  present  school  system. 

The  School  Law. — ^A  meeting  <tf  public  school  officers,  at  which  the  city  of  Baltimore 
and  Uurteen  counties  were  represented,  was  held  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  I)ecember,  1869, 
by  which  twelve  amendments  to  the  scnool  law  were  proposed,  differing  in  a  few  par- 
ticulars from  the  provisions  of  the  bill  presented  to  the  general  assembly  in  1865.  By 
the  most  important  of  these  amendments  it  was  resolved:  That  a  State  board  of  edu- 
cation should  be  appointed ;  that  teachers  should  be  appointed  by  the  several  boards  of 
<:oQ]ity  school  commissioners,  instead  of  county  directors,  as  fbrmerly ;  that  the  examin- 
ation of  teachers  should  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  member  of  the 
Ijoard ;  and  that  the  normsd  school  is  an  essential  part  of  the  State  school  system.  It 
i^as  especially  ur^ed  that  if  the  first  resolution  were  embodied  in  the  law,  and  discre- 
tionary powers  given  to  the  State  board  with  reference  to  the  sulijeots  embraced  in  the 
others,  that  any  further  changes  might  be  dispensed  with  until  the  next  meeting  of 
the  legislature,  when  the  State  board  might  be  required  to  submit  a  new  law  founded 
on  the  old,  but  embracing  all  the  changes  that  an  experience  of  four  years  had  proved 
to  be  necessarv,  and  no  others. 

Ofi€tn,-^lt  IB  suggested  in  the  report  that  the  number  of  school  commissioners  in 
maay  counties  is  too  larue,  and  that  there  should  be  some  uniform  understanding  with 
''prd  to  the  law  for  tneir  compensation  j  and  that  if  there  must  be  trustees,  these 
^old  be  appointed  by  the  school  commissioners. 

JUuker$, — ^The  teachers,  as  a  body,  are  fiaithfhl  and  competent,  the  chief  obstacles  to 
their  complete  efficiency  being  insufficient  salaries  and  the  lack  of  teachers'  institutes. 
•l*he  teadusrs  are  all  subject  to  examination  once  in  three  years,  a  plan  which  works 
well  in  the  main,  though  it  is  desirable  to  make  some  arrangement  by  which  teachers 
^  eminent  ability,  long  experience,  and  well-known  character,  may  receive  "Ufe  cer- 
tificates,'' and  thus  be  free  irom  the  anxiety  and  excitement  of  these  frequent  exami^ 
nations. 
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Scholars. — The  chief  hinderance  to  the  perfection  of  the  school  system  is  the  irregaLir 
attendance  of  the  children.  Tbe  school-going  population  of  the  State  (including  Balti- 
more) is  100,000 ;  of  these,  75,402  have  their  names  enrolled  on  the  school  registers, 
(though  not  all  in  one  term,)  while  the  average  attendance  for  the  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1869,  have  been  less  than  34,000.  It  is  certain  that  the  State  has  pro- 
vided machinery,  and  paid  the  cost  of  educating  50,000  scholars,  and  yet  the  average 
attendance  is  less  than  two-thirds  of  that  number.  The  total  amount  disbursed  on  ac- 
count of  schools  during  the  year  was  $751,310  36.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  follows 
that  one-third  of  this  large  amount  was  absolutely  thro>rn  away. 

CompuUory  Law, — ^A  compulsory  law  would  be  useless,  because  in  the  present  state 
of  public  sentiment  it  could  not  be  enforced.  As  school-houses  are  made  more  comfort- 
able, and  teachers  learn  how  to  make  school  work  interesting  as  well  as  profitable,  it 
is  hoped  the  irregularity  will  diminish  ]  but  meanwhile  some  especial  effort  ahoold  be 
made  to  remedy  the  evil. 

JState  Normal  School, — ^The  number  of  pupils  in  the  State  normal  school  for  the  year 
ending  September  30, 1869,  was  larger  tnan  at  any  previous  time,  and  the  educa- 
tional standard  higher,  though  in  February  last  the  school  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  tbe 
death  of  Dr.  A.  Snowden  Pigget,  professor  of  natural  sciences.  Despite  the  success  of 
this  institution,  so  inadequate  are  the  accommodations  provided  to  its  absolute  wants, 
that  Professor  M.  A.  Newell  states,  that  in  his  opinion  the  'Hime  has  come  when  the 
school  should  either  bo  abandoned  altogether  or  provided  with  a  suitable  home."  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled  last  year  was  144 :  the  whole  n amber  enrolled  since 
its  organization  has  been  390;  the  whole  number  oi  graduates  102;  and  the  number  of 
teachers  it  has  furnished  to  the  State,  125.  The  number  of  instructors,  exclusive  of 
the  principal,  is  seven,  and  their  salaries  amount  to  $3^440. 

Colored  Schools, — The  school  law  contains  the  foUowmff  section:  ''The  total  amount 
of  taxes  paid  for  school  purposes  by  the  colored  people  of  any  county  shall  be  set  aside 
for  maintaining  the  schools  for  colored  children,  which  shall  he  under  the  direction  of 
the  board  of  county  school  commissioners."  No  such  schools  have  been  reported,  but 
the  sum  of  $951  27  is  charged  as  paid  to  colored  schools  in  six  counties.  It  is  evident 
that  some  more  effective  measure  must  be  adopted  if  the  colored  people  are  to  be  edu- 
cated by  the  State. 

It  would  seem  that  the  counties  can  do  no  wiser  thing  than  to  follow  the  example 
of  Baltimore  City  in  educating  the  colored  children  in  separate  schools,  but  under  the 
same  laws  and  superintendence  as  white  children.  The  ''  Baltimore  Association"  has 
charge  of  63  schools  for  colored  children,  and  also  an  effident  normal  school  in  the  city 
of  Baltimore,  with  5  teachers  and  210  scholars,  arranged  in  four  grades.  The  latter  is 
partially  self-supporting,  the  foes  ranging  fium  $10  to  $15  i>er  year. 

EDUCATIONAL  INTERESTS  INDIHECTLY    CONNECTED  WITH  THE  STATE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

1.  St  John^s  College, — St.  John's  College  at  Annapolis  enjoys  a  greater  degree  of  pros- 
perity than  at  any  former  period.  This  prosperity  is  believed  to  be  mainly  due  to  the 
liberal  measures  adopted  by  the  college  for  diffusing  its  advantages  throughout  the 
State  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  '^free  scholarships''  whose  incumbents  are 
appointed  by  the  board  of  school  commissioners  in  each  county.  These  scholarshiiis 
number  150.    The  other  main  statistics  are  as  follows: 

Endpwmeut  by  the  State $15, 000 

Number  of  instructors 13 

Salaries  of  instructors i 1.5, 000 

Value  of  college  building  and  proi>erty $250,000 

Number  of  volumes  in  library 4, 000 

Students , 180 

2.  The  Maryland  Agricultural  College, — This  institution  has  enjoyed  peculiar  pros- 
I)erity  during  the  past  year;  debts  that  once  threatened  to  crush  it  are  nearly  all  i>aid. 
and  the  current  expenses  are  promptly  met.  The  board  of  instructors  consists  of  a 
president,  four  professors,  and  two  tutors,  one  of  whom  is  also  the  military  instructor. 

3.  The  Baltimore  Female  College, — ^The  Baltimore  Female  College  was  instituted  in  It^O 
and  incorporated  by  the  State  of  Maryland  the  same  year.  Its  course  of  instruction 
is  extensive,  and  the  buildings  and  other  appointments  have  cost  about  $50,000.  \Vhen 
the  college  was  instituted  it  was  intended  in  part  as  a  training  school  for  teachers.  This 
object  has  been  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  to  secure  its  success  the  trustees  obtained  an 
endowment  of  $2,200  per  annum  from  the  State,  for  which  they  educate  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  college  one  pupil  from  each  countv  in  the  State,  and  one  from  the  city 
of  Baltimore.  Of  197  graduates  of  the  college,  72  have  become  teachers,  beside  many 
imdergraduates.  During  the  past  year  128  pupils  have  been  in  attendance,  many  of 
whom  intend  to  teach.  The  college  possesses  a  sufficient  chemical  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus, a  library  of  4,000  volumes,  with  cabinets  of  minerals,  medals,  &c.  The  facult* 
consists  of  a  president  and  eight  associates. 
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STATISTICAL  8UMM.VRY. 

Comparison  of  £^r^«.— No  comparison  can  be  made  between  186d  and  1869,  on  account 
of  the  fra^entary  returns  for  18(58.  By  a  comparison  between  the  years  1667  and  1869 
the  following  important  results  have  been  obtained : 

Number  of  schools  in  1869 1,347 

Number  of  schools  in  1867 1,279 

Increase  in  18G9 63 

Number  of  new  school-houses  rex>orted  in  1869 85 

Number  of  new  school-houses  reported  in  1867 45 

hicreasein  1869 40 

Number  of  enrolled  scholars  in  1869 75,402 

Number  of  enrolled  scholars  in  1867 71,060 

hicreasein  1869 4,342 

Amount  paid  for  teachers' salaries  in  1869 $486,336  39 

Amount  paid  for  teachers' salaries  in  1867 405,257  62 

tocwasein  1869 $81,076  77 

Amount  paid  for  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses  m 

1869 $108,522  21 

Amount  paid  for  building,  repairing,  and  furnishing  school-houses  in 

1867 40,973  04 

hicreasein  1869 $67,549  17 

Amount  received  from  county  school  taxes  in  1869 $202,466  81 

Amount  received  from  county  school  taxes  in  1867 92,032  94 

hicreasein  1869 - $110,433  87 

Amount  received  from  the  State,  from  State  school  tax,  free  school  fund, 

and  academic  fund  in  1869 $358,040  10 

Amount  received  from  the  State,  from  State  school  tax,  free  school  fund, 

and  academic  fund  in  1867 374,527  66 

Decrease  in  1S69 $16,487  56 

Total  expenditure  for  all  public  school  purxK>ses  in  1869 $751, 310  36 

Total  expenditure  for  all  public  echool  purposes  in  1867 511, 805  37 

hicreasein  1869 $239,504  99 


These  figures  prove  conclusively  the  increased  prosperity  and  popularity  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system. 

t^nanees. — ^In  a  few  counties  the  financial  affairs  are  in  a  sound  condition,  but  in  most 
the  balance  is  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  ledger.  This  may  seem  strange  when  we  find 
the  following  emphatic  language  in  the  school  law:  '^The  county  commissioners  are 
hereby  authorized,  empowered,  directed,  and  required  to  lavy  and  collect  such  a  tax 
upon  the  assessable  property  of  each  county  as  the  board  of  county  school  commis- 
fiioners  shall  designate/'  The  deficiencies  arise  chiefly  from  misunderstandings  and 
neglect  on  the  part  of  the  officers  who  should  execute  the  law.  Add  to  this  that  the 
free  school  fund  has  been  diminished  by  the  action  of  the  banks  and  that  the  receipts 
trom  the  State  school  tax  for  the  year  have  been  smaller  than  was  expected. 

MXRYLASD  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  INSTRUCTION  OF  TIIE  BLIND. 

.  Date  ot  report  of  directors  of  Maryland  Institute  for  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Novem- 
ber 20, 1868. 
The  only  provision  for  the  education  of  the  bliud  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  prior  to 
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1853,  was  an  annual  appropriation  of  $200,  made  by  the  Maryland  legislatnro,  for  each 
often  papils  to  be  educated  at  the  Pennsylvania  Institute. 

In  1853  a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  Marj^land  Institute  for  the  Instmction  of  the 
Blind.  Preliminary  operations  were  immediately  commenced,  and  by  the  beginning 
of  1854  a  board  of  directors,  consisting  of  nine  members,  was  elected. 

A  property  suitable  to  the  wants  ot  the  young  institution  was  porchased  on  West 
Saratoga  street,  Baltimore.  Five  hundred  dollars  was  contributed  by  the  State  ;  the 
outlay  for  necessary  improvements  was  provided  by  private  contributions  and  sub- 
scriptions, and  tbe  Stat«  appropriation  was  enlarged  so  as  to  provide  for  20  pupils 
instead  of  10.     The  institute  was  started,  and  its  first  pupil  received  December  7, 

1854.  From  that  time  it  has  steadily  increased  in  importance,  and  new  directors  have 
been  added  till  their  number  has  increased  to  18. 

Up  to  July,  1860,  the  appropriation  from  the  State,  applicable  to  the  gioimd  and  im- 
provements, amounted  to  $31,000,  and  about  $20,000  had  been  received  from  private 
subscriptions.  As  there  were  at  least  40  blind  children  out  of  the  80  or  90  in  the  State 
who  ought  t«)  be  provided  for,  and  as  the  old  building  was  unsuitable,  efforts  were 
made  which  resulted  in  the  purchase  of  the  present  site  at  a  cost  of  $6,493  75,  sabject 
to  a  ground  rent  of  $.300.    The  breaking  out  of  the  war  suspended  further  operations. 

In  1864  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  was  made  by  the  city  of  Baltimore,  and  the  board 
determined  to  proceed  with  the  building,  but  on  a  more  limited  scale.  In  1865,  the 
State  made  a  handsome  appropriation  of  $50,000,  and  the  board  returned  to  its  original 
plans.  Since  that  time  the  work  has  steadily  progressed,  and  on  the  28th  of  April,  1^, 
the  pupils  were  removed  to  the  new  building.  This  building  is  140  feet  long  and  GO 
feet  wide,  with  a  back  building  45  by  60  feet.  It  is  built  of  rough  hewn  marble  from 
Baltimore,  and  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $140,000.  There  has  been  expended  besides 
about  $5,000  for  new  furniture  and  gas  fixtures,  $6,765  90  for  heating  apparatus,  and 
$2,708  69  for  an  adjoining  lot,  which  the  board  deemed  necessary,  and  were  enabled  to 
obtain  through  private  liberality.  The  funds  expended  have  been  derived  from  differ- 
ent sources : 

Contribntions  from  the  State $111,000 

Contributions  from  the  city 25,000 

Private  donations,  legacies,  and  fairs 30,000 

Total $166,000 


In  1865  the  annual  State  appropriation  was  increased  from  $200  per  pupil  to  $300, 
and  since  that  there  has  been  an  average  increase  of  5  pupils  per  year.  Several  of  these 
pupils  are  from  the  District  of  Columbia,  Congress  having  made  a  similar  appropria- 
tion for  the  education  in  this  State  of  the  blind  children  of  the  District. 

The  building  of  the  institute  can  accommodate  at  present  75  pupils,  and  on  the  com- 
pletion of  the  third  story,  will  afford  room  for  25  more.  Circulars  have  been  issued  in 
those  southern  States  where  provisions  for  the  blind  are  inadequate,  offering  to  receive 
non-resident  blind  children  on  the  same  terms  as  State  pupils. 

This  institution,  like  all  other  institutes  for  the  bUnd  in  the  United  States,  is  for  the 
instruction  of  the  blind,  and  not  an  asylum.  The  term  fixed  for  the  support  and  in- 
stmction of  charity  scholars  is  ei|i^t  years. 

Daring  the  year  1868  there  have  been  48  pupils,  5  of  whom  were  from  the  District 
of  Columbia.  They  have  been  instructed  in  the  branches  taught  in  public  schools,  in- 
cluding music,  and,  in  addition,  have  received  instruction  in  such  useftd  mechanic 
arts  as  will  enable  them  to  support  themselves.  The  broom  shop  has  been  temporarily 
closed  since  April,  up  to  whicn  time  175  dozen  brooms  had  been  made.  The  depart- 
ment of  handicraft  forms  a  verv  important  branch  of  this  institution,  as  the  pupils  who 
do  not  possess  sufficient  mental  capacity  to  succeed  in  mental  pursuits  must  depend 
upon  their  mechanical  skill  for  their  livelihood.  The  female  pupils  devote  a  i>ortion 
of  their  time  to  knitting,  sewing,  and  bead-work. 

There  is  still  a  great  want  of  text  books,  but  owing  to  the  variety  of  type  used  in 
this  country,  there  oan  be  hardly  any  large  additions  to  the  library  till  some  uniform 
system  is  adopted.  The  Braille  system  affords  obvious  advantages,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  attention  ^ven  to  this  subject  by  our  ablest  educators  may  result  in 
the  establishment  of  a  national  printing  establishment  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind.  The 
year  under  review  Is  longto  be  remembered  as  one  of  peculiar  prosperity,  but  there  is 
still  room  for  progress.  The  institution  has  vet  a  small  indebtedness  to  be  provided 
for,  and  means  are  needed  for  the  erection  of  work-eho^,  the  increase  of  the  library, 
and  the  general  extension  of  the  flEMsiUties  of  the  institution. 

BALTIMORE  CITY. 

Date  of  the  report  of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  public  schools^  January  1^  1870. 
The  board  was  organized  February  2, 1869. 
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GENEBAL  VIBW  OF  THE  SYSTEM. 

While  tbe  State  of  Maryland,  after  a  long-oontinned  indifference  on  the  eab^ect  of 
public  education,  began,  at  length,  developing  a  system  under  great  obstacles,  the  city 
of  Baltimore  was  simply  perfecting  a  system  which  had  been  in  operation  forty-one 
Tears.  This  system  consists  of  three  grades,  primary,  grammar,  and  high  schools,  com^ 
Dining  the  most  simple  and  snccessfnl  arrangement.  Grammar  schools  were  estab- 
lished in  1829,  and  for  many  years  embraced  primary  instruction  in  the  lower  classes. 
In  1848  primary  schools  were  organized,  and  high  schools  were  established  a  few  years 
previous.  The  studies  of  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  have  been  carefully  graded 
and  present  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of  the  usefulness  of  the  graded  system. 
The  report  of  the  committee  on  accounts  shows  that  there  were,  on  the  Slst  of  Decem- 
ber, 1869, 102  day  schools  for  white  children,  of  which  3  are  hieh  schools,  37  grammar 
flchools,  and  62  primary  schools,  with  506  teachers  and  21,538  scholars,  and  that  in  ad- 
dition there  were  4  evening  schools  for  white  children  with  18  teachers  and  754  schol- 
ars, and  13  colored  schools  with  34  teachers  and  1,621  scholars,  giving  a  total  of  119 
MhoolSy  conducted  by  588  teachers,  with  23,913  scholars  enrolled. 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE. 

Every  annual  report  for  ten  years  has  urged  the  necessity  of  a  new  building  for  the 
Baltimore  City  College,  but  without  success,  because  approval  of  a  location  for  the 
building  is  reserved  by  the  city  counciL  The  total  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  Jan- 
uary 1, 1870,  was  296. 

FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

This  ]>opnlar  department  of  the  public  schools  secures  to  girls  the  same  chances  of 
scholastic  attainment  as  are  offered  to  bovs.  Not  only  are  those  studies  pursued  which 
form  Uie  basis  of  the  practical  duties  of  life,  but  facilities  are  offered  for  acquiring 
those  acconiplishments  which  refine  the  manners  and  cultivate  the  sense  of  the  beau- 
tifoL 

EASTERN  FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  embarrassed  in  its  operations  by  the  limited  accommodations 
of  the  building  in  which  it  has  been  held.  This  inconvenience  was  greatly  aggravated 
the  past  year  by  the  large  accession  of  members  in  September  last,  after  the  examina- 
tion of  the  granmiar  schools.  It  is  a  source  of  gratiiication  that  an  act  was  approved 
Jaly  31,  Idw,  authorizing  the  erection  of  a  newhuilding  and  appropriating  $40,000  for 
the  pnrxKMe.  The  building  was  commenced  and  carried  nearly  to  completion  when  the 
work  was  discontinued  h^  the  exhaustion  of  the  funds.  A  second  appropriation  hav- 
ing been  agreed  upon,  it  is  hoped  that  the  building  will  be  ready  for  occupation  April 
1,1870. 

WESTERN  FEMALE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

This  school  continues  to  deserve  its  high  reputation  and  has  a  larger  number  of  pu- 
pils tluun  ever  before  in  its  history.  It  is  desirable  that  the  course  of  study  should  be 
redoeed  and  that  more  attention  should  be  given  to  studies  immediately  connected 
with  teaching,  as  the  school  is  expected  to  fhmish  a  proportion  of  teachers.  Two  ad- 
ditional class  rooms  are  needed  in  the  building. 

FRIZES, 

The  memory  of  George  Peabody  will  ever  be  revered  by  the  Baltimore  City  College 
and  the  Female  High  School,  as  he  was  the  founder  of  the  prizes  annually  distributed  to 
the  most  successful  pupils. 

STANDARD  OF  ADMISSION. 

Too  many  pupils  are  admitted  to  these  institutions  on  well-known  insufficient  schol- 
arship. This  is  frequently  done  to  please  the  pupils^  their  parents,  or  friends,  and  in 
some  cases  simply  to  fill  up  vacancies.  The  e£&ct  is  ugurious  upon  the  pupils,  who  are 
too  immature  to  bear  the  increased  strain  of  an  advanced  course,  upon  the  high  schools, 
and  espedaUy  upon  the  grammar  schools  which  furnish  candidates  to  the  higl:  schools. 

GRAMMAR  AND  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

As  it  is  in  the  grammar  and  primary  schools  that  the  majority  of  the  children  re- 
ceive all  their  instruction,  these  schools  demand  and  have  received  the  most  carefld  ex- 
amination and  the  special  interest  of  the  board.  The  saperintendent  devotes  to  them 
tbe  largest  pofftion  of  his  time,  and  the  teachers  are  in  general  most  earnest  and  eS- 
dent  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties. 

11  £ 
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GRAMMAR  8CHOOIJ9. 

The  minority  of  public  school  children  otmplete  their  Btndies  in  the  ffaataoKt  achooU; 
hence  these  schools  should  famish  a  basis,  at  least,  from  which  a  fair  and  reasonable 
mental  development  can  be  derived.  That  this  is  not  done  by  the  Baltimore  giammar 
schools  is  owing,  in  large  measure,  to  the  tact  that  the  teaohers  of  these  8<^oms  are  es- 
timated in  proportion  to  the  nnmber  of  scholars  they  transfer  ammally  to  the  high 
schools,  which  rednces  them  to  the  necessity  of  driving,  drilling,  and  forcing  their  pn- 
pils  to  snch  preparation  as  shall  enable  them  to  pass  the  examination,  to  the  utter  neg- 
lect of  thorough  mental  discipline. 

During  the  past  year  pupils  in  several  of  these  schools  have  been  tang^  sewing, 
knitting,  and  other  industrial  arts,  but  it  can  hardly  be  determined  as  yet  ^^M^er  tins 
18  an  advantageoub  feature. 

FRIMART  SCHOOLS. 

The  condition  of  the  primary  schools  is  peculiarly  satisfactory.  Order,  syatem,  and 
wholesome  progress  have  characterized  the  great  majority  of  them  for  the  last  year,  and 
the  material  sent  to  the  grammar  schools  is  so  greatly  in  advance  of  what  it  formerly 
was  as  to  compel  the  favorable  comments  of  the  grammar  school  principals.  To  main- 
tain this  state  of  things  it  is  necessary  that  teachers  should  be  especially  trained  for 
this  work  and  that  good  teachers  should  be  carefully  cherished  and  supported. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  experience  of  twenty -eight  years  seems  to  indicate  that  the  young  men  of  Bal- 
timore are  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  evening  schoola.  Bat 
four  have  been  opened  during  the  past  year,  being  about  one-half  the  number  of  the 
previous  year,  the  city  council  having  failed  to  make  an  appropriation  for  their  sop- 
port.  The  number  of  scholars  has  been  nearly  equal  to  that  of  all  the  aohoc^  for  the 
previous  year,  indicating  an  improved  condition. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS. 

The  number  attending  these  schools  is  not  as  large  as  the  school-going  population 
of  this  class  would  warrant,  but  there  has  been  an  increase  of  309  pupusover  last  year. 
A  notion  exists,  and  is  fostered  by  designing  persons,  that  these  schools  are  not  in  th« 
bands  of  those  who  will  do  the  best  for  them.  The  teachers,  in  respect  to  qualifica- 
tions and  salaries,  are  placed  upon  the  same  standard  as  those  of  the  white  schools; 
the  schools  are  furnished  with  the  same  appliances  as  the  best  schools  in  the  city,  and 
since  September  1, 1869,  have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  grammar  schools.  The  pupils 
have  made  creditable  progress,  especially  in  orthography,  geographv,  and  reading. 
One  of  the  greatest  evib  encountered  is  the  irregular  attendance  or  the  children,  aiSl 
this,  on  account  of  the  pursuits  of  the  parents,  it  is  diffioolt  to  correct. 

LOWER  STUDIES. 

Lower  studies  are  too  lightly  esteemed.  Parents  demand  advanced  courses  for  their 
children  before  thej^r  are  sufficiently  drilled  in  the  elements.  As  one  cause  of  this  is 
undoubtedly  the  miserable  manner  in  which  primary  studies  have  been  taught,  it  is 
hoped  that  improvement  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  may  correct  the  evil 

PUKI8HMSNT8. 

In  all  the  schools  corporal  punishment  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  principalfl. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES  AND  SALARIES. 

Many  of  the  schools  are  still  held  in  dark,  crowded  and  ill- ventilated  apartments, 
and  though  several  new  bmldings  have  been  ereeted  during  the  year  there  is  a  general 
demand  ror  improvement  in  this  res{>ect. 

By  a  comparison  of  the  salaries  paid  in  the  chief  eities  of  the  United  States,  it  is  aeen 
that  the  average  of  salaries  is  lower  in  Baltimore  than  in  any  northern  or  west- 
em  cities,  a  oircnnistanoe  to  be  deeply  regretted,  which  does  great  uognstioe  to  the 
teacher,  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  be  speedily  remedied. 

SUPERVISION. 

Intelligent  supervision  is  the  life-giving  principle  of  the  whole  educational  system. 
The  duties  of  a  superintendent  of  public  eaucation  are  most  arduous  and  important 
The  success  that  bias  attended  the  efforts  of  the  superintendent  for  the  dtr  of  Balti- 
more, during  the  past  year,  has  been  greatly  owing  to  the  active  eo-operataon  of  the 
teachers. 
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Taitk  ihowing  the  number  ofsdhooUin  BaXtimare  CUy,  number  of  pupiU  onroU,free  and 
paying,  and  number  of  teadiere  employed,  January  1, 1870. 


Sereral  grades. 


Baltimore  City  College  .. 

Female  high  Bchools 

ilale  grammar  schools. .. 
Female  grammar  schools. 

Unclassified  schools 

Hale  primary  schools 

Female  primary  schools.. 

Erening  schools 

Colored  schools 

Kusic  teachers 


Total 


I 


1 

2 
17 
20 

2 
28 
32 

4 
13 


119 


e 

I 


8 

25 

95 

97 

6 

133 

138 

18 

34 

4 


558 


p« 

0 

I 


24 

129 

1, 212 

1,617 

87 

3,442 

3,128 

530 

745 


10, 914 


9 


274 

701 

2,464 

2,471 

174 

2,502 

3,313 

224 

876 


298 

830 
3.676 
4,088 

261 
5,944 
6,441 

754 
1,621 


12,999 


23,913 


Reeapte  flrompupUs^  eoet  of  boolce  and  etaUoneryy  and  amount  petid  for  ealariesfnym  Janu- 
ary I,  to  December  31, 1869. 


Several  grades. 

Received  from 
scholars. 

Cost  of  hooks 

and 

stationery. 

Amoont    paid 

for 

salaries. 

Baltimore  Citv  Colleice... 

1871  00 
2,522  00 
9, 310  16 
9,650  73 
8,505  50 
10,226  37 
12960 

11,558  33 
2,660  75 
8,241  85 
7,691  26 
4, 601  73 
4,905  18 
99  72 

(18,500  00 

Female  high  schools 

Maleirrammar  schools ,,.,,,...««. 

26,232  00 
71,835  75 

FensajA  irrammar schools 

63.003  36 

Male  "primarv  schoola  .-^,,,,^_,,, 

65.219  73 

Female  mimarr  schools. . -.- 

74.895  97 

Bveniiifir  schools 

3.079  00 

Music  teachers......  .---..  ...... 

4,500  00 

19,328  99 

5,990  00 

Colored  schools.......... 

2,042  05 
190  00 

2,363  20 
1,142  58 

Geneial  accoant 

Total 

43,447  41 

33,264  60 

352,564  80 

AppropfiaHatt8f  eag^endUureef  and  reoeipte  for  public  sdhooU, 

Appropiiated. 
For  salaries  of  officers,  teachers,  d^.,  inclnding  evening 

schools $355,000 

Forbooks  and  stationery..! 25,000 

For  school  ftimiture 30,000 

For  rents  and  ground  rents 16,000 

For  cleaning  and  r^airs 10,060 

Porihel 15,000 

For  incidentals 10,000 

461,000 
For  colored  sohools 428,000 

489,000 


Expended. 

$333,255  81 
30,901  40 
19, 192  96 
17, 820  78 
9,2.56  55 
11,717  07 
17, 875  96 

440, 020  53 
26,322  08 

466, 342  61 
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MASSACHUSETTS. 

Authorities  differ  in  regard  to  the  area  of  the  State,  the  extremes  being  7,500  square 
miles  and  8,000.  In  June  Ist  last,  she  had  a  population  of  1,457,385.  Of  the  expendi- 
tore  of  the  State  government  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1868-'69,  (4,419,200  62  was  for 
schools. 

The  area  of  the  State  is  divided  territorially  into  335  towns  and  cities,  each  being 
a  body  politic  and  corporate,  required  by  law  to  provide  one  or  more  schools  for  the 
free  education  of  all  its  children. 

Every  town  must  maintain  at  least  one  school  six  months  in  every  year ;  every 
town  of  500  families  must  maintain  a  high  school  thirty-six  weeks ;  two  a^acent 
towns  having  less  than  500  families,  may  establish  a  high  school;  and  every  town 
bavine  4,000  inhabitants  must  maintain  a  high  school,  in  which  Greek,  Latin,  and 
FrencE  are  taught,  in  addition  to  the  usual  higher  branches  prescribed^  and  any 
town  refusing  or  neglecting ''  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  schools''  forfeits  "  a  sum 
equal  to  twice  the  highest  sum  ever  before  voted  for  tne  support  of  schools  therein." 

It  is  generally  known  that  Massachusetts  "  lives  by  her  public  free  schools,"  as  one 
of  her  eminent  citizens  has  recently  expressed  it ;  or,  as  the  superintendent  of  the 
Charlestown  schools,  in  his  last  report,  says :  "  Educated  brain  is  the  only  commodity 
in  which  Massachusetts  can  compete  with  other  States."  Notwithstanding  her  steiile 
soil,  cold  climate,  and  rock-bound  coast,  having  neither  mines  nor  precious  metals,  she 
tnpports  a  population  greater  in  proportion  to  ner  size  than  any  other  State. 

It  is  supposed  that  some  brief  account  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  free  school 
STstem  of  Massachusetts  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  nation,  since  here  was  planted 
tne  germ  of  that  system  which  has  since  spread  itself  throughout  New  England  and 
the  northern  .States,  making  them  all  that  they  are  in  wealtn,  infiuonce,  intelligence, 
and  moral  power. 

The  origin  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  State  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the 
year  1636,  when  £50  was  subscribed  by  the  richer  inhabitants  of  Boston  *'  toward  the 
maintenance  of  a  free  schoolmaster  for  the  youth  with  us,  Mr.  Daniel  Maud  being  now 
cboeen  thereunto."  Previously,  on  the  13th  of  April,  1635,  their  appreciation  of  the 
need  of  a  school  was  expressed  by  a  vote  of  the  townsmen,  entreating  Mr.  Philemon 
Pemiont  to  become  schoolmaster.  This  school  was  afterward  taught  for  a  period  oi 
tiiirty-ei||[ht  years  by  Ezekiel  Cheever,  under  whose  efforts  it  became  the  most  celebra- 
ted classical  school  in  the  country,  its  special  design  being  to  fit  young  men  for 
collese.  In  the  same  year  (1636)  the  general  court  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
which  met  at  Boston,  passed  an  act  appropriating  £400  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
college.  This  sum  was  more  than  the  wnole  yearly  tax  levied  on  the  colony  at  that 
time.  The  population,  scattered  through  ten  or  twelve  villages,  did  not  exceed 
5,000  persons.  Two  years  after  this,  John  Harvard  left  the  college,  by  will,  the  sum  of 
£779,  and  a  librai]y  of  over  300  books.  In  1642  the  general  court  of  the  colony 
enacted  a  law  providing : 

''That  the  selectmen  of  every  town  in  the  several  preoinots  and  quarters  where  they 
dwell  shall  have  a  vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors,  to  see,  first,  that 
none  of  them  shall  simer  so  much  barbarism  in  any  of  their  fsmilies  as  not  to  endeavor 
to  teach,  by  themselves  or  others,  their  children  and  apprentices  so  much  learning  as 
may  enable  them  ][>erfectly  to  read  the  English  tongue,  and  knowledge  of  the  capital 
laws,  uiKm  penalty  of  twenty  shillings  therein." 

In  the  year  following  it  was  ordered  by  the  general  court  that  every  township,  **  af- 
ter the  Lord  hath  increased  them  to  the  number  of  fifty  houseliolders,  shall  then  forth- 
^th  appoint  one  within  their  town  to  teach  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  him  to 
^te  and  read,  whose  wages  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  masters  of  such 
children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general ;"  also,  "  that  towns  numbering  100  families 
shall  set  up  a  grammar  school,  the  master  thereof  being  able  to  instruct  youths  so  for 
as  thev  may  be  fitted  for  the  university ;  and  if  any  town  neglect  the  performance 
nereof  above  one  year,  then  every  such  town  shall  pay  £5  per  annum  to  the  next  such 
•ebool  till  they  shall  perform  this  order." 

In  1832  an  effort  was  made  to  ascertain  the  amount  raised  for  the  support  of  schools, 
bnt  returns  were  received  from  only  99  towns.  These  showed  an  annual  average  ex- 
penditure of  $1  98  for  each  pupiL  The  returns  received  in  1834  from  214  towns  showed 
that  about  one-sixth  of  the  children  of  the  State  were  educated  in  academies  and  ]^ri- 
▼ate  schools,  at  a  cost  equal  to  about  six-sevenths  of  the  amount  paid  for  the  education 
of  the  remaining  five-sixths,  who  attended  the  public  schools. 

,In  1834  an  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  establishing  a  permanent  fund  for  the 
aid  and  encouragement  of  common  schools,  said  fund  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000,  and  the 
^Mome  only  to  be  appropriated  to  the  object  in  view,  and  a  greater  sum  was  never  to 
be  psid  to  any  city  or  town  than  was  raised  therein  for  the  support  of  common  schools. 
Jo6  leport  of  the  committee  to  whose  consideration  the  bill  was  referred  previous  to 
^^psMage,  stated  that  "  it  is  not  intended,  in  establishing  a  school  fiind,  to  relieve 
^^'i^na  and  parents  from  the  principal  expense  of  education,  but  to  manifest  our  inter- 
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est  in,  and  to  give  directioxi,  enei^gv,  and  stability  to,  instiUitions  essential  to  individnal 
happiness  and  the  public  welfare/^  By  the  law  of  1849,  which  is  still  in  force,  the  in- 
come from  this  fund  was  to  be  apportioned  among  those  towns  which  should  have 
raised  by  taxation  the  sum  of  $1  50  for  the  education  of  each  person  between  the  ages 
of  five  and  fifteen  ^ears.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  school  fund,  it  had  beim 
impossible  to  obtain  accurate  information  in  regard  to  school  matters,  but  it  was  pro- 
vided that  any  town  whose  committee  fiuled  to  return  the  required  information  should 
forfeit  its  share  of  the  income  of  the  fund^a  measure  which  resulted  in  the  furnishing 
of  the  desired  information. 

The  uormul  schools  of  Massachusetts  had  their  origin  in  a  general  educational  revival, 
which  stimulated  an  offer  from  Hon.  Edmund  D  wight,  to  give  the  sum  of  $10,000  to  the 
work  of  educating  teachers,  provided  the  legislature  would  give  an  equal  sum,  which 
proposition  was  accepted  readily ;  and  ou  the  3d  day  of  July,  1839,  the  first  normal 
school,  consisting  only  oi  three  pupils,  was  opened  at  Lexington. 

There  are  now  four  State  normal  schools,  viz :  at  Framinghiun,  Westfield,  Bridgewater, 
and  Salem,  which  graduate  about  160  teachers  annually. 

The  Framingham  normal  school  has  been  for  four  years,  since  September  4,  1866, 
under  the  charge  of  Miss  A.  £.  Johnson,  as  principal,  who  has  discharged  her  duties,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  visitors,  with  fidelity  as  well  as  skill  and  tact.  Among  the  piiFjlSf 
nine  States  are  represented,  besides  Massachusetts,  including  South  Carolina.  The 
number  of  pupils  during  the  year  1869  was  146. 

The  Salem  school  has  had  an  attendance  during  the  year,  of  216,  representing  five 
other  States.  The  building  was  constructed  for  the  accommodation  of  only  120  pupils, 
and  it  has  therefore  become  necessary  to  enlarge  it.  The  Framingham  and  Salem 
schools  are  for  females  onlv. 

The  Bridgewater  school  had  an  attendance  during  the  year,  of  162,  of  whom  43  were 
gentlemen.  Five  States  besides  Massachusetts  were  represented ;  also  Canada  and  Nova 
Scotia. 

The  Westfield  school  had  an  attendance  during  the  year,  of  172,  of  whom  16  were 
gentlemen.  Fifty  teachers  have  graduated  during  the  year,  and  are  all  employed  in 
teaching. 

The  Clarke  institnti<m  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Northampton,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Bogers,  princi- 
pal, contained  41  pupils  during  the  year,  of  whom  24  were  boys  and  17  girls.  This  institu- 
tion wasendowed  by  Mr.  John  Clarke  with  apermanent  fund  of  |200,000,  and  has  already 
been  the  means  of  accomplishing  much  good.  It  was  chartered  in  1867 ;  the  expenses 
to  be  partly  defrayed  by  the  State. 

The  number  of  pnblio  schools  in  the  State  for  1869  was  4,959.  Number  of  children 
between  five  and  fifteen  ^ears  of  age,  269.987.  The  number  of  scholars  of  all  ages  in  all 
the  publio  schools  was,  m  winter,  247,3ol ;  in  summer,  240,846.  Average  attendance 
in  wmter,  200^962 ;  in  summer,  192,029.  Mean  average  attendance  for  the  year,  73  per 
cent.  There  are  23,135  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age  attending  the  public  schools. 
Number  of  teachers  in  summer,  males,  497 ;  females,  5,540 ;  increase  of  males  45,  females 
95.  Number  of  teachers  in  winter,  males,  959 ;  femiedes,  5,081 ;  increase  of  males  54, 
females  13.  The  total  number  of  teachers  employed  during  the  year  was  8,022 ;  males, 
1 ,085,  females,  6,937 ;  increase  for  the  year,  170.  Average  len^h  of  schools  eight  months 
and  four  days.  Average  wages  of  male  teachers,  including  high-school  teachers,  $72  04 
per  month ;  average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month,  $28  81.  Amount  raised  by 
taxes  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  including  only  wages,  board,  fuel,  care  of  fires 
and  school-rooms,  $2,923,708  70;  increase  for  the  year,  $287,934  64.  Voluntary  contri- 
butions to  maintain  or  prolong  pubUo  schools,  or  to  purchase  apparatus,  du>.,  $28,693  12. 
Amount  paid  for  superintendence  of  schools  and  pnnting  of  scnool  reports,  $96,502  28. 
Expenditures  for  public  schools  exclusive  of  repairing  and  erecting  school-houses, 
$3,123,886  44 ;  increase  for  the  jesec.  $273,181  92.  Sum  raised  for  the  education  of  each 
child  in  the  State,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  a^e,  $10  84.5 ;  increase  for  the  year, 
$0  94.7.  Number  of  towns  in  the  State  3.15,  all  of  which  except  two  raised  the  sum  ($1 
for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen)  reauired  by  law,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  a 
share  of  the  income  of  the  State  school  fnna.  There  are  in  the  State  175  high  schools, 
35  more  than  are  required  by  law.  There  are  also  45  incorporated  academies,  and  461 
private  schools  and  unincorporated  academies,  in  which  the  amount  paid  for  tuition  is 
estimated  at  $593,005  96^  wnich  added  to  the  expenditures  for  public  schools,  exclnmve 
of  buildings,  makes  an  aggregate  of  ^,716,892  40,  expended  In  the  State  in  teaching  her 
children.  Adding  the  amount  paid  during  the  year  for  building  and  repairing  school- 
houses,  $1,295,314  18,  we  have  $5,012,206  5a 

The  increase  for  ten  years  in  the  number  of  persons  between  the  Afea  of  five  and 
fifteen  years  has  been  49,508,  an  avecage  of  2JSi  per  cent,  annually ;  the  increase  for  the 
same  period  in  the  amount  raised  for  uie  support  of  schools  has  averaged  11  per  cent, 
annuslly.  The  ineveaae  in  the  average  wages  of  male  teachers  has  been  47  per  cent. ; 
of  fomale  teachers,  46  per  cent.  The  amoont  raised  for  the  education  of  each  child  in 
1858  was  $<(  84;  in  18fe  it  was  $10  84. 
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INIBODUCTION  OF  DRAWING  IN  THK  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Ln  Jane,  ld69,  seyeral  weU-known  citizens  of  Massachusetts,  largely  engaged  in 
msaii^Mitnring  and  mechanical  industry,  signed  a  petition  to  the  legislature,  m  which 
they  represented,  "  that  every  branch  of  manufactures  in  which  the  citizens  of  Massa- 
ehosetts  are  engaged  requires,  In  the  details  of  the  processes  connected  with  it,  some 
knowledge  of  £awing  and  other  arts  of  design  on  the  part  of  the  skilled  workmen 
engaged,^  and  for  this  and  other  reasons,  askc^,  "  that  the  board  of  education  may  be 
directed  to  report,  in  detail^  to  the  next  general  court,  some  definite  plan  for  introduc- 
ing schools  for  drawing,  or  instruction  in  drawing,  free  to  all  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  all  the  towns  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  more  than  five  thousand  inhabitants/' 

The  legislature  responded  so  promptly  that  on  the  12th  of  June  a  resolution  as 
requested  had  been  passed  and  was  approved. 

The  board  of  education  being  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
oommittad  its  consideration  to  a  special  committee,  who  subsequently  reported  that 
the  almost  total  neglect  of  this  branch  of  instruction  in  past  times  has  been  a  creat 
defect ;  that  we  are  behind  many  other  nations  in  all  the  means  of  art  culture,  a  defect 
which  native  artisans  and  mechanics  feel,  as  "  foreign  workmen  occupy  the  best  and 
most  responaible  places  in  our  factories  and  workshops :"  that  agents  should  be  em- 
ployed to  go  through  the  Commonwealth  and  interest  the  people  in  this  most  import- 
ant subject ;  and  that  '*  teachers  should  be  required  to  be  qualified  to  instruct  in  free- 
hand drawing,  and  the  work  should  be  begun  in  the  primary  departments,  and  should 
be  oontinued  with  zeal  and  fidelity  through  the  period  of  school  life."  The  report  of 
the  committee  was  adopted  by  the  boani  of  eaucation,  whose  recommendations  re- 
nhed  in  the  passage,  by  the  legislature,  of— 

AN  ACT  relating  to  free  Instraction  in  drawing.— Approved  Hay  16, 1870. 

"  Section  1.  The  first  section  of  chapter  thirty-eight  of  the  General  Statutes  is 
heieby  amended  so  as  to  include  drawing  among  the  branches  of  learning  which  are, 
by  said  section,  required  to  be  taught  in  the  publio  schools. 

*^  Sec.  2.  Any  city  or  town  may,  and  every  city  and  town  having  more  than  ten 
thonsand  inhabitants  shaU,  annually  make  provision  for  giving  free  instruction  in 
industrial  or  mechanical  drawing  to  persons  over  fifteen  years  of  age,  either  in  day  or 
erening  schools,  under  the  direction  of  the  school  committee. 

'*  Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effeot  upon  its  passage.'' 

BOSTON. 

The  following  statistics  of  the  city  schools,  including  those  of  the  town  of  Dorches- 
ter, recently  annexed,  are  taken  from  the  report  for  1670,  of  the  superintendent,  Hon. 
John  D.  Phllbrick. 

Komber  enrolled  in  all  the  schools 36,944 

In  general  schools 35,442 

In  special  schools 3,502 

Averace  attendance  in  general  schools 32,411 

Average  attendance  in  special  schools 1,010 

Komber  of  general  sohoola:  high,  5;  grammar,  36;  primary,  328 369 

Speciid  schools:  licensed  minors,  2 ;  aeaf  mute,  1 ;  evening  high,  evening 14 

Total  number  of  schools 363 

Teachers  of  general  schools:  males,  111 ;  females,  794 905 

Teachers  of  special  schools :  males,  18;  females,  15 33 

Average  numoer  of  pupils  belon^ng  to  primary  schools 15, 091 

Average  daily  attenctance  belonging  to  primary  schools 13,772 

Average  number  belonging  to  grammar  schools 16, 99<) 

Average  attendance 17,9.'U 

Belonging  to  high  schools 1,355 

Average  daily  attendance 1,305 

Lessons  in  vocal  and  physical  culture  have  been  given  in  all  the  primary  schools, 
with  much  advantage  to  the  pupils.  Music  is  taught  universally  and  with  success,  and 
its  study  is  considered  of  much  importance. 

In  some  of  the  primary  schools  Leigh's  phonic  system  of  teaching  the  first  steps  of 
reading  has  been  tried  and  has  been  generally  successful,  in  some  cases  remarkablv  so. 
lu  the  primary  schools  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  a  school,  during  the  last  nalf- 
T^j  has  been  46.3.  The  average  number  belonging  to  the  xjrimary  schools  was  15,091. 
The  average  number  belonging  to  the  grammar  schools,  during  the  last  half  year,  was 
1B,996.  Aoout  7  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  grammar  schoSs  are  over  fifteen  years 
of  age,  while  about  28  per  cent,  are  under  ei^ht  years.  Of  the  special  teachers  in  these 
Khools  13  are  teachers  of  sewing.    The  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  high  schools 
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is  a  little  less  than  4  per  cent,  of  the  whole  nnmber  belonging  to  all  the  schools.  The 
attendance  during  the  last  half  year  has  been  96.2  per  cent. 

There  are.  including  the  Dorchester  schools,  5  head  masters  of  high  schools  and 
36  masters  of  grammar  schools,  who  are  also  principals  of  the  primary  schools  in  their 
respective  districts. 

It  is  recommended  that,  instead  of  the  present  plan  of  famishing  test-books  fiee  to 
the  children  of  indigent  parents  only,  tney  should  be  furnished  freely  to  all,  thus 
saving  the  self-respect  of  the  poor  and  mudng  the  schools  wholly  free  in  reality  as 
they  are  in  name. 

There  are  two  schools  for  licensed  minors  in  the  city.  The  average  number  of  pnpils 
belonging  during  the  last  half  year  was  78,  and  the  average  attendance  67  per  cent. 

TRUA>'CY. 

The  city  is  divided  into  ten  truant  districts,  one  truant  officer  being  assigned  to  each 
district.  These  officers  are  appointed  by  his  honor  the  mayor,  and  uiey  are  expected 
to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  investigation  of  cases  of  truancy  reported  to  them  by 
the  teachers  of  their  respective  districts,  and  in  securing  the  attendance  of  absentees; 
that  is,  children  whose  names  are  not  enrolled  in  the  schools,  and  who  are,  therefore, 
not  technically  known  as  truants.  Within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years  the  nnmber  of 
truant  officers  has  been  increased  in  a  greater  ratio  than  that  of  the  Increase  of  pupils 
in  the  schools,  so  that  they  are  now  aole  to  render  more  assistance  to  the  teachers  in 
securing  attendance  than  formeriy.  The  system  is  working  satisfactorily.  The  officers 
are  efficient  and  faithful.  Having  been  acquainted  with  the  operations  of  the  system 
from  its  origin.  Superintendent  Philbrick  says:  ^'It  is  to  me  very  evident  that  the 
success  of  the  system  depends  almost  wholly  upon  the  character  of  the  officers.  To 
insure  the  hi^est  success  in  his  useful  vocation,  a  truant  officer  must  be  not  only 
faithful  and  efficient,  but  humane  and  benevolent  in  his  disposition." 

The  training  school  continues  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Its  graduates  ore  doing  a 
good  work  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools. 

LATm  SCHOOL. 

This  school  is  the  oldest  in  the  citv,  if  not  in  the  country,  having  been  instituted  in 
1635.  It  has  always  been  a  classictJ  school,  having  for  ite  chief  mnction  to  fit  boys 
for  college.  As  most  of  its  graduates  go  to  Harvard  Universitv,  the  Harvard  exami- 
nation for  admission  is  the  standard  of  scholarship  at  which  the  school  aims.  Boys 
may  be  admitted  to  this  school  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  first  year  is  divided  be- 
tween the  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  reader  and  the  elementary  English  brandies. 
During  the  second  year  ancient  geography  is  added,  and  French  and  Greek  are  begun 
in  the  third  year,  the  English  branches  still  being  continued.  During  the  fourth  year 
algebra  and  English  composition  are  added.  During  the  fifth  year  arithmetio  is  dis- 
continued. In  tne  sixth  and  closing  year  less  attention  is  paid  to  the  English  branches 
and  more  to  the  languages.  Composition  is  required  in  Latin.  Greek,  and  French. 
Geometry  takes  the  place  of  algebra  and  ancient  nistory  is  added. 

The  average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  Xiatin  school  during  the  last  half- 
year  was  242,  and  the  average  attendance  was  232.  The  teachers  consist  of  one  head 
master,  two  masters,  four  sub-masters,  one  special  teacher  of  French,  and  one  in  mili- 
tary dnll. 

ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  average  number  of  pnpils  belonging  to  the  English  high  school  during  the  last 
half  year  was  357,  and  the  average  attendance  was  350.  The  first  class,  consisting  of 
61  members,  is  taught  in  two  divisions  by  the  head  master,  one  master,  and  one  sub- 
master  ;  the  second  class,  consisting  of  107  members,  is  taught  in  three  divisions  by 
three  sub-masters ;  and  the  third  class  is  taught  in  five  divisions  by  two  masters  and 
three  sub-masters. 

Drawing  is  taught  in  all  the  classes  this  year  for  the  first  time.  A  special  teacher  of 
drawing  is  employed,  also  a  special  teacher  of  pronunciation  in  French.  Military 
drill  is  taught  oy  a  special  teacher.  The  number  of  pupils  is  larger  than  it  has  ever 
been  before  since  the  school  was  established. 

girls'  high  and  normal  schools. 

The  average  number  belonging,  including  the  training  department,  during  the  last 
half  year,  was  454,  the  average  daily  atten&nce  bein^  4^,  and  the  per  cent,  of  attend- 
ance 95.  The  increase  in  the  average  number  belonging  during  the  year  has  been  63, 
which  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  increase  that  has  occurred  in  any  one  year  since  the 
school  was  established.  It  is  taught  by  one  head  master,  one  head  assistant,  and  thir- 
teen assistants,  and  a  superintendent  and  assistant  in  the  training  department,  one 
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special  teacher  in  chemistiy,  one  in  vocal  mnBic,  one  in  drawing,  one  in  German,^  and 
one  in  French.  At  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year  a  spacious  and  commodioun 
edifice  will  be  ready  for  the  occupancy  of  the  school.  The  training  department  is  very 
fiill,  and  not  a  few  applicants  for  admission  were  rejected  for  want  of  room  to  accom- 
modate them.    The  average  attendance  for  the  last  half  year  was  54. 

In  the  Highlands  High  School,  the  average  nnmber  of  pupils  belonging  during  the 
last  half  year  was  188,  boys  61,  and  girls  1V7 ;  the  average  daily  attendance  was  182, 
and  the  per  cent.  97.  This  school  is  taught  by  one  head  master,  one  head  assistant, 
three  assistants,  one  special  teacher  in  French,  one  in  drawing,  one  in  music,  and  one 
in  military  drill.  In  addition  to  the  usual  studies  pursued  in  high  schools  it  is  ordered 
that  the  boys  shall  be  instructed  in  military  drills  and  the  g&ls  in  gymnastics  and 
ealistbenics. 

The  Dorchester  High  School  had  an  attendance  during  the  last  half  year  of  114,  74 
girls,  and  40  boys.  The  average  attendance  was  109,  and  the  per  cent.  95.  There  are 
seven  teachers,  one  head  master,  one  head  assistant,  two  assistants,  one  si>ecia]  teacher 
in  drawing,  one  in  vocal  music,  and  one  in  French.  The  whole  number  of  graduates 
at  the  close  of  the  last  school  year  was  23,  of  whom  1  was  of  the  four-years  course,  21 
of  the  three-years  course,  and  1  of  the  classical  course. 

In  the  Roxbury  Latin  School,  the  average  whole  number  belonging  during  the  last 
half  year  was  77 ;  average  daily  attendance,  73 ;  per  cent.,  95.  The  teachers  are  a 
master,  a  sub-master,  and  a  female  assistant.    This  school  is  free,  and  unseotanan. 

THE  HORTICTTLTrRAL  SCHOOL  FOB  WOMEN,  AT  KBWTON  CENTER, 

titnated  a  few  miles  from  Boston,  at  Newton  Center,  on  the  Woonsocket  Branch  Bail- 
road,  has  been  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  affording  to  women  an  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  education  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  horticulture,  including  the  culture  of 
frnit,  ve^^tables,  and  flowers,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass.  The  president  of 
the  institution  is  Miss  Abby^  W.  May :  vice-presidents,  Mrs.  J.  Ellerton  Lodge,  Mrs. 
Caroline  M.  Severance,  and  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder;  secretary.  Miss  L.  M.  Peabody ; 
treasurer,  Edward  W.  Hooper.  It  is  believed  that  this  school  will  lead  to  important 
nsnlts,  among  others,  and  not  the  least  of  which,  is  the  preat  improvement  in  the 
health  of  women  which  must  result  from  out-door  work  suited  to  their  strength,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  not  only  the  immediate  pupils  of  the  school  will  be  thus  benefited, 
bat  that  the  example  of  out-door  work  thus  set  will  be  widely  imitated. 

Popils  received  eitJier  as  residents  or  day  scholars,  who  are  sixteen  years  of  age,  and 
have  a  good  elementary  education.  Instruction  given  in  various  branches  directly  re- 
lated to  horticulture  by  lectures,  as  well  as  by  practice.  A  full  course  will  comprise 
two  yean.  Lectures  given  on  botany,  entomology,  and  kindred  subjects.  All  pupils 
roqnired  to  work  in  the  garden ;  the  work  graduated  to  their  degree  of  strength.  The 
matron  will  have  a  oareral  oversight  of  the  health  of  pupils.  Irice  of  tuition,  $100  a 
year.  Minimum  price  of  board,  $4  per  week.  The  school  was  opened  in  May,  1670, 
and,  of  the  work  of  the  school  already  accomplished,  Mrs.  Frank  B.  Fay,  visitor,  for 
AnffQ8t,says: 

,  'VThe  land  was  not  plouffhed  until  after  the  20th  of  May,  when  the  young  ladies^  five 
in  number,  put  in  the  seeoiB  for  the  vegetable  garden,  and,  with  the  exception  ot  the 
fint  hoeingj  of  the  potatoes,  they  have  taken  the  entire  charge  of  the  garden.  The  suc- 
^f»  of  their  labors  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  they  have  not  only  supplied  their 
own  table  with  eight  or  ten  varieties  of  excellent  vegetables,  but  have  also  made  sales 
to  parties  outside  the  school.  From  cuttings  the  pupils  have  raised,  and  now  have  for 
Kile,  fifteen  hundred  plants  of  various  kin£,  and  they  have  been  wonderfully  snccess- 
fol  eyen  with  those  varieties  which  are  the  most  difficult  of  propagation.  One  fact 
will  be  interesting,  especially  to  those  persons  who  have  been  somewhat  doubtful 
npon  the  point,  viz.,  that  young  women,  in  out-door  work,  are  able  to  endure  the  severe 
h«at  of  summer.  With  the  exception  of  four  or  five  days,  our  pupils  have  worked  out 
of  doors,  and  there  is  but  one  opinion  among  them  in  regard  to  the  faealthfulness  of  the 
employment." 

WOBUEN, 

This  to¥m  contained,  in  1869, 1,776  children  between  five  and  fifteen  ^ears  of  ago. 
The  average  number  of  all  the  pupils  belonging  to  all  the  schools  during  the  year 
1869-^0  was  1,589.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  1,420,  or  89  per  cent.  There 
we  been  in  operation  thirty-two  schools,  exclusive  of  the  evening  school,  one  high, 
■even  grammar,  four  mixed,  eight  intermediate,  and  twelve  primary.  The  number  of 
school-houses  is  13,  teachers  ^.  The  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  in 
grammar  schools,  47 ;  in  intermediate  school,  39 ;  in  primary  schools,  63 ;  in  mixed 
Mhools,  38.  Average  number  of  pupils  belonging  to  the  high  school,  98 ;  to  the  gram- 
"^  schools^  308:  to  intermediate  schools,  2^ ;  to  primary  schools,  731,  and  to  mixed 
Khools,  152.  The  aggregate  expenditure  for  sunport  of  schools  during  the  year, 
$31)279  18.    Amount  appropriated  by  the  town,  |2S,000  40;  received  £tom  State  innd, 
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|388  90.    Yalaation  of  tlio  town  in  May  1, 1869,  $8,387,805.    The  population  in  1^ 
was  "7,002. 

Instmction  in  the  primary  scliools  is  given  according  to  the  improved  methods,  em- 
bracing, in  addition  to  the  regular  studies,  calisthenics,  lessons  in  object  teaching, 
singing,  &c.,  with  a  free  use  of  the  blackboards. 

The  pupils  in  the  intermediate  schools  are  required,  in  addition  to  reading,  spelling, 
writing,  and  defibaitions,  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  elements  of  geography,  to 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  notation,  numeration,  addition,  subtraction,  multipli- 
cation of  simme  numbers  and  United  States  money,  and  to  be  able  to  make  out  a  bill 
in  a  neat  and  business-like  maimer.  The  text  book  in  geography  is  used  one  year  as  a 
reading  book,  and  each  paragraph  is  made  the  subject  of  familiar  conversation. 

Pupus  are  admitted  to  the  grammar  schools  at  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
^he  course,  comprising  three  years,  includes  reading,  spelling,  defining,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  grammar,  histoi^,  composition,  and  declamation.  The  number  who 
oomplete  tne  fuU  course  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  proportion  at  present  being  about  50 
percent. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  in  the  high  school  during  the  year  was  113, 
43  males  and  70  females,  about  fourteen  out  of  every  thousand  persons  in  the  town. 
The  number  of  those  who  have  completed  the  full  course  of  four  years  and  will  grad- 
uate at  the  close  of  the  year  is  21,  six  of  whom  belong  to  the  classical  department.  A 
peculiar  feature  of  this  school  is  the  "  half-day  system,"  which  permits  the  pupil  to 
remain  absent  one-half  of  each  day,  provided  only  that  his  lessons  are  thoroughly 
learned,  thus  allowiug  the  pupils  to  devote  a  few  hours  each  day  to  manual  labor,  pich 
Tided  they  choose  to  study  in  the  evening.  The  plan  is  said  to  work  well,  and  it  is 
eeonomicaly  since  in  thi^  wf^  the  buildmg  will  accommodate  twice  the  number  of 
pupils. 

An  evening  school  is  in  operation,  in  which,  durliig  the  year,  120  pujpils  have  been 
registered,  61  being  adults,  and  52  juveniles.  The  oldest  member  is  thirty-eight,  and 
the  youngest  is  twelve.  About  one-third  of  the  juvenile  class  are  over  twelve  and  un- 
der nfteen  years  of  age.  They  are  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  and  are 
compelled  by  law  to  attend  some  day  school  eleven  weeks,  at  least,  of  every  year. 
''  To  this  class  of  children^''  says  the  report,  '*  I  think  our  evening  school  offers  greater 
facilities  for  improvement  than  our  day  schools.  If  this  be  so,  t£en  we  have  compli^ 
with  the  spirit  if  not  with  the  letter  of  the  statute^  in  the  provision  that  we  have 
mode  for  tneir  iustniction." 

FALL  EIVEB. 

Population,  86,500 ;  number  of  children  in  the  city,  as  returned  by  the  assessors  in 
1869,  is  5,294 ;  the  number  registered  by  the  schools  is  6,099 ;  an  increase  of  365  over 
the  Dast  year.  It  is  not  known  upon  which  side  the  error  lies  which  reports  805  more 
children  in  school  than  the  assessors  report  in  the  city ;  but  the  school  statistics,  it  is 
stated,  have  been  compiled  with  great  care,  and  it  is  probable  tiie  error  ia  with  ib» 
assessors.  There  are  twenty-four  primary  schools,  with  35  women  teachers,  and  2,915 
scholars  registered;  ten  mixed  schools,  with  11  women  teachers,  and  %i  pnpils ;  eight 
intermediate,  with  11  women  teachers,  and  881  pnpils;  three  grammar  scnools,  with  3 
men  and  10  women  teachers,  and  959  pupils ;  one  high  sohool,  with  2  men  and  2  women 
teachersj  and  142  nupils ;  and  a  factory  sohool,  with  1  man  and  4  women  teachers,  and 
851  pupils.  In  aadition,  two  free  evening  schools  were  kept  during  the  winter,  for 
children  over  15  vears  of  age.  The  average  attendance,  compared  with  the  whole 
number  registered,  inclusive  of  the  fkctory  school,  at  which  tiie  term  is  only  three 
months,  is  only  55  per  cent.  A  reason  for  this  low  per  cent,  of  attendance  may  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  city  is  composed  largely  of  xactory  operatives,  who,  in  many 
oases,  cannot  afford,  or  think  they  cannot  affora,  to  keep  their  children  in  schooL 

The  number  of  truants  returned  to  school,  during  the  year,  is  370;  number  arrested 
and  placed  in  confinement,  27 ;  discharged  with  reprimand,  26 ;  sent  to  reform  school, 
on  complaint  of  city  marshal,  8 ;  showing  a  decrease  of  truancy,  over  the  laat  year,  of 
about  SK)  per  cent. 

In  1868  half-time  schools,  so  called,  were  established  for  children  between  the  Uf» 
of  five  and  fifteen,  employed  in  the  miUs,  ao  arranged  that  half  the  children  of  that 
age,  thus  employed,  might  be  in  school  half  of  each  day,  and  in  the  mills  the  other 
half,  thus  giving  all  the  ohildreo  a  half  dav's  instruction  each  day.  About  1,000  diild- 
ren  are  instructed  in  these  schools ;  the  mill  agents  co-operate  heartUy  with  the  school 
ocMnmittoe  and  superintendent ;  indigent  parents  have  met  the  requirements  of  the 
law  with  commenoable  couraj^e,  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  thought  that  no  equal  amount 
of  money  expended  by  the  city  for  schools  secures  so  great  and  good  results  as  that 
devoted  to  these  and  the  evening  schools. 

LOWELL. 

Number  of  children  in  the  city,  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  Mi^  1, 1869, 
6,166;  public  schools  in  city,  59;  1  high,  8  grammar,  and  oO  primaries.    Number  of 
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teachers  employed,  107.  Averaee  nninber  of  pupils,  5,130.  Average  per  cent,  of  at- 
tendance, 90.2.  Average  cost  of  each  scholar  lor  tuition,  $12  77.  Yearly  expenditure, 
$119,154.  The  teachers  in  the  primary  schools  are  all  women.  In  the  grammar  schools 
7  are  men  and  40  are  women.  Of  those  in  the  high  school  4  are  men  and  4  women.  A 
teacher  of  penmanship  and  1  of  vocal  music  are  employed  in  the  hi^h  school.  Within 
the  year  two  free  evening  schools  were  established,  at  which  447  puxiils  were  instructed 
by  8  teachers.  During  the  present  year  there  have  been  49  fewer  cases  of  truancy  re- 
ported, and  less  than  half  the  number  of  absentees  by  permission,  than  during  the 
preTioos  year.  Report  of  the  truant  commissioner  states  that  as  the  extent  of  territory 
to  be  traversed  by  nim  increases  every  year,  it  will  soon  be  necessary  to  have  another 
ofBcer,  and  requests  that  some  one  be  immediately  appointed  to  learn  the  business, 
stating  that  three  years  would  hardly  suffice  to  give  tne  experience  necessary  to  a 
proper  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  office.  Mr.  Huse  has  served  as  truant  commis- 
sioner during  the  past  sixteen  years,  and  he  states  that  during  that  time  there  has 
never  been  so  little  truancy,  and  so  good  attendance  at  school,  as  during  the  past  year* 

CHARLESTOWN. 

hi  1885  this  city  had  a  popnlation  of  26,396 ;  in  1868  it  was  estimated  at  28,000.  The 
number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age^  in  1865,  was  4,951,  and  ia 
1868, 5,824.  Number  attending  school  in  166»,  4,824.  Number  of  schools :  primary, 
96;  grammar,  5;  intermediate,  3 ;  high,  1.  Priiaary  schools  contained  3,326  pupils — 
1,700  boys  and  1,626  girls ;  grammar  and  intermediate,  3,743  pupils — 1,895  boys  and 
1,848  girls ;  high  school,  167  pupils—^  boys  and  107  girls.  Wbols  number  of  schools, 
45;  teachers,  10^  Average  attendance  in  primary  schools,  1,588 ;  in  grammar,  interme- 
diste,  and  high  schools,  2,921.  Ratio  of  attendance  to  whole  number  of  children,  .82. 
Valae  of  school  property,  $409,700.  School  expenses  daring  year,  |65,160  07.  Amount 
nmaining  in  treasury  onexpended,  $23,895  93. 

WOBCESTSB 

contained,  in  1865,  a  population  of  30,000 ;  estimat-ed  present  population.  41,000 ;  num- 
ber of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen^  6,846 ;  number  of  children  received 
instmction  during  year  1869,  8,949,  an  increase  over  past  year  of  488 ;  average  yearly 
attendance,  6,321 ;  m  attendance  at  close  of  year,  6,418,  being  an  increase  of  366  over 
the  previous  year.  Number  of  schools  in  the  city,  including  3  evening  schooU,  is  117,  an 
increase  of  8  during  the  year.  Number  of  teiEMshers  employed,  13^  au  increase  of  11 
dniing  the  year.  Average  yearly  cost  per  scholar,  $15  44.  Onlinary  yearly  expenses^ 
$97,^1  82.  Extraordinary  expenses  during  the  year,  for  furnishing,  repairs,  <&c.y 
$8,953 10,  making  total  yearly  expense,  $106,604  92.  Number  of  schools  now  in  opera- 
tion, 116;  number  of  teachers,  138;  pupiU,  6,322.  Within  ten  years  these  numbers 
have  nearly  doubled. 

The  school  committee  consists  of  twenty-four  members,  holds  regular  monthly  meet- 
ings, and  special  meetings  at  the  call  of  the  mayor,  who  is  president  of  the  board.  A 
spperintendent  and  clerk  are  elected  by  the  board.  The  superintendent  is  the  execur 
tive  officer  of  the  board:  supervises  all  the  schools,  reporting  (quarterly  to  the  board  in 
^ting.  A  change  in  the  methods  of  control  and  system  of  direction  is  recommended 
by  the  mayor,  pc^cularly  in  the  abridgment  of  the  number  which  constitutes  the 
hoard,  for  the  reason  that  "  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  competent  persons  of  sufii- 
cient  number  to  represent  a  majority  of  the  board,  who  are  able  or  willing  to  sacrifice 
the  amount  of  time  neoessary.'' 

The  great  want  expressed  by  the  report  is  a  normal  sohool^'^  teachers  trained  by 

practice.^'    In  this  county,  with  its  34,000  children  in  schools,  850  teachers  are  at  work. 

In  consequence  of  changes,  more  than  200  new  ones  enter  u]^n  the  work  of  teaching 

yearly,  and  to  meet  this  demand  for  trained  teachers  there  is  no  adequate  source  of 
snpply. 

Too  much  indiffereiKe  is  reported  on  the  part  of  parents  to  the  punctual  attendance 
of  ebildren,  so  that  about  one-twelfth  of  the  advantages  of  the  schools  is  lost  by  irrog- 
nlar  attendance.  The  truant  officer  has  this  year  attended  to  2,000  cases  of  truancy, 
J^d  returned  1,200  of  them  to  their  respective  scho<^  130  obstinate  truants  have 
been  assigned  to  the  several  public  schools ;  and  of  these,  29  being  apparently  habitual 
tmants,  nave  been  arrested  and  tried  bemre  the  manicipal  court,  17  of  whom  were 
sentenced  to  the  tmant  school,  or  "  the  farm,"  as  it  is  called,  for  the  tenn  of  six  months 
fx  one  year.  It  is  found  that  the  existence  of  this  school  acts  as  a  very  great  check 
^pon  truancy,  the  great  minority  of  the  boys  having  *'  a  wholesome  respect  for  *  tho 
ana,'"  and  when  once  brought  to  school  by  l^s  officers,  and  reminded  that  the  first 
>tep  thither  has  been  taken,  they  are  &r  more  punotnal  at  school  than  if  no  such 
Khool  awaited  thenu  Of  those  who  re-enter  the  pnblio  schools  irom  this  school,  nearly 
sU,  it  is  thought,  are  improved  in  respect  to  punctuality. 

A  truning  school,  composed  of  225  primary  scholars,  has  recently  been  established,  io 
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four  rooms  and  in  fonr  classoa,  under  the  direction  of  two  accomplislied  teachers.  To 
instruct  these  children,  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  experience,  and  be  instructed 
in  methods  of  teaching,  there  is  a  practicing  class  of  18  youn^  ladies.  In  each  room 
two  members  of  the  practicing  class  remain  during  the  mornmg  session,  one  as  in- 
etmctor  and  the  other  as  critic ;  and  two  others  during  the  afternoon.  Among  these  there 
is  an  exohan{;e  of  duties  once  a  month.  The  members  of  the  practicing  class  receive  a 
daily  lesson  from  the  training  teachers,  one  of  whom  conducts  it  the  first  hour  and  the 
other  the  second.  This  kind  of  training  is  continued  one  year.  It  is  asserted  that  as 
the  result  of  this  school,  the  children  are  interested  and  instructed  in  a  great  deal  of 
useful  knowledge,  while  the  young  lady  teachers  have  the  experience  of  one-half  year's 
aolid  teaching,  under  the  vigilant  eye  of  an  associate,  with  an  instructor  constantly  at 
hand.  It  is  believed  that  such  a  training  for  those  who  teach  is  a  far  better  prepara- 
tion than  a  much  longer  course  of  purely  theoretical  instruction,  or  of  chance  experi- 
ment. 

DENNIS. 

The  number  of  public  schools  in  this  town  is  16,  which  were  taught  during  the  ye^r 
1869  an  average  length  of  eight  months  and  five  days.  The  salaries  of  teachers 
amounted  to  $4,588.  There  were  8  male  teachers  during  a  part  of  the  year,  and  17 
females.  The  average  wages  for  the  males  was  $57  87^  per  month,  and  that  of  the 
females  $28  20.  The  number  of  persons  in  the  town,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
fifteen,  was  841,  of  whom  175  were  not  in  school.  The  average  number  in  each  school 
in  summer  was  45,  and  in  winter  55^  Voluntary  contributions  for  support  of  schoola 
during  the  year,  $308. 

Witnin  the  past  few  years  an  entire  set  of  new  school  buildings  has  been  provided, 
and  all  sections  of  the  town  have  ample  accommodations.  The  committee  say,  how- 
ever: "All  of  .our  buildings  are  quite  too  barren  of  apparatus,  especially  in  the  primary 
and  intermediate  rooms.''  **  Smallness  of  wages  is  an  obstacle  to  the  best  results." 
''As  a  whole  we  have  reason  to  speak  with  unbounded  praise  of  the  fidelity  and  effi- 
ciency with  which  our  schools  have  been  managed  during  the  year." 

SPRINGFIELD 

has  a  population  of  28,000;  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age, 
4,156 ;  number  of  pnpUs  registered  in  schools,  4,617 ;  of  these  33  were  under  five  and 
240  over  fifteen  years  of  age.  The  number  of  schools  is  87 ;  teachers,  100.  Amount 
expended  for  the  year,  $76,303  40.  The  high  school  contains  217  pupils,  with  seven 
teaehers,  a  lar^e  increase  over  the  previous  year.  A  training  school  for  teachers  has 
been  in  operation  a  year  and  a  half,  and  is  doin^  good  wonc;  Free  evening  schools 
are  in  operation,  four  daring  the  winter  and  two  in  the  summer.  As  a  result  of  these 
schools  it  is  stated  that:  ''Forty-three  of  the  operatives  in  the  mills,  who  made  their 
mark  upon  the  pay-roll  for  November,  wrote  their  names  npon  that  same  pay-roll  for 
February.''  There  are  about  25  boys  at  the  truant  school,  who  are  reported  "  weU  fed, 
well  clouied,  well  taught,  and  well  behaved.  The  school  is  doing  for  them  more  than 
its  best  friends  dared  to  hope.  It  is  doing  none  can  tell  how  much,  to  secure  regular 
Attendance  in  the  other  schools." 

Each  city  or  town  is  authorized  to  establish  a  reform  school  for  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  sixteen,  who  are  "  not  attending  school,  or,  without  anv  regidar 
econpation,  are  growing  up  in  ignorance,"  and  they  may  be  sent  there  instead  of  being 
fined,  if  it  is  thought  best.  A  reform  school  of  this  kind  has  been  established  in  one 
wing  of  the  ahns-house,  under  the  care  of  a  suitable  matron.  An  ungraded  school  has 
been  established  adso,  where  habitual  truants  who  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  the  reform 
49chool  may  be  kept  under  instruction  until  they  can  return  to  the  graded  sohoola. 
This  is  under  the  oare  of  a  gentleman  who  is  also  the  prinoipal  truant  officer,  whose 
4uty  it  is  to  look  up  aU  truants,  and  investigate  the  cases  reported  to  him  firom  the 
public  schools.  Having  a  female  assistant,  with  whom  he  can  leave  his  school  when 
required  to  do  so,  he  is  able  to  attend  to  such  cases.  When  satisfied  that  any  one  is  a 
real  truant,  and  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  preventing  it,  he  takes  him  to  the  un- 
l^nided  school  and  keeps  him  until  his  attainments  and  habits  will  allow  of  his  being 
transferred  to  a  graded  school.  If  irregular  still,  the  refi>rm  school  is  pointed  to  as  the 
alternative,  and  this  is  generally  effective ;  so  that  there  are  only  ^  in  the  reform 
school,  some  of  whom  would  be  in  the  Jail  if  not  sent  here.  The  result  of  these  schools 
has  been  to  increase  the  attendance  upon  the  regular  schools,  so  that  89  per  cent,  of 
the  children  of  school  age  are  in  them. 

There  is  also  a  half-time  school  at  Indian  Orchard,  where  the  ehildren  employed  in 
the  manufactories  attend  school  three  hours  each  day  through  the  entire  year,  and  work 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  the  miUs.  These  operatives  are  paid  toXL  wages  for  three-quar- 
ters time,  so  that  the  arrangement  is  satisractory  to  the  parents.  This  is  yet  an  expe> 
timent,  which  is  looked  upon  with  great  interest. 
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The  foUowing  letter  from  the  agent  of  the  Indian  Orchard  Mill  to  his  treasurer 
gives  the  methoda  of  this  school : 

^'Indun  Orchard  Milu, 

^*  Indian  Orchard^  February  4, 1869. 

''Dear  Sir:  The  nnmberof  children  attending  half-time  schools  is  30,  aged  from 
nine  to  fourteen.  Number  of  boys,  0;  girls,  21;  hours  school  per  week,  15;  hours 
work  per  week,  48^. 

''The  scholars  leave  work  at  13  o'clock,  school  commencing  at  1  o'clock,  and  closing 
at  4,  With  fifteen  minutes'  recess  each  session,  thus  giving  them  one-half  hour  for  play 
before  school  and  fifteen  minutes  during  school  hours.  Number  of  school  weeks  in 
year,  40.  The  parents  of  the  children  attending  school  are  much  pleased  with  the 
arrangement.  I  have  not  had  a  case  of  tmancy  reported  to  me ;  this  shows  that  the 
childnn  like  and  appreciate  the  system.  The  school  has  been  keeping  seven  weeks. 
1  cannot  as  yet  compare  the  earnings  on  Job  work;  but  I  find  that,  where  the  children 
trere  before  losing  from  one  to  four  days  per  month,  they  are  now  working  fhll  time 
darinf||  the  hours  assigned  to  labor,  the  school  hours  bein^  a  real  rett  to  them.  I  am 
watchmg  the  working  of  this  school  with  interest,  and  while  I  do  not  wish  to  arrive 
at  a  condnsion  hastily,  I  fully  believe  that  the  half-time  system  is  practicable,  and 
T^herever  adopted,  the  manufacturer  as  well  as  operator  will  derive  a  benefit  from  it. 

"Yours,  truly,  

"0.  J.  GOODWIN,  Agmt. 

"Edward  Atkinsok,  Esq.,  Dreamrer?* 

NORTHAMPTON. 

The  number  of  teachers  employed  in  oil  the  schools  of  Northampton  is  47— of  whom 
4  are  in  the  high  school,  11  in  tue  three  grammar  schools,  and  the  remainder  in  pri- 
marv  and  ungraded  schools.  The  primary  and  ungraded  schools  are  taught  thirty-six 
weeks  in  the  year,  in  three  terms,  with  suitable  vacations :  the  high  and  grammar 
schools  are  taught  forty  weeks,  annually.  Everv  pupil  in  all  the  public  schools  must 
devote  two  half  hours  each  week  to  the  study  of  the  principles  of  vocal  music. 

The  annual  expenses  for  all  the  schools  are  about  $30,000.  The  salaries  of  the  female 
teachers,  of  whom  there  are  45 — the  principal  of  the  high  school  and  the  teacher  of 
music  being  the  only  male  teachers — are  from  $216  to  $4(K>-nine  receiving  the  formeri 
and  eight  tne  latter,  sum,  while  others  receive  amounts  between  these  extremes. 

The  course  of  instruction  embraces  twelve  years,  viz :  In  the  primary,  grammar,  and 
high  schools,  four  years  each.  As  an  evidence  of  an  increasing  interest  in  their  work 
among  the  teachers,  the  superintendent,  Hon.  J.  P.  Averill,  says :  "  Two  years  ago,  to  the 
best  of  my  loiowledge,  only  three  copies  of  any  educational  Journal  were  taken  among 
the  teachers ;  now  there  are  nearly  forty." 

SALEM. 

The  population  of  the  cjty  of  Salem  in  1865  was  21,197,  and  in  1869  was  estimated  at 
%,000.  The  number  of  persons  between  five  and  fifteen  in  May  1869  was  5,235 :  the 
nomber  enrolled  in  the  pubHo  schools,  4,412 ;  the  average  number  of  all  grades  belong- 
ing to  the  schools,  2,986 ;  the  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  2,590 ;  aver- 
age daily  absence,  396 ;  average  per  cent,  pf  attendence,  87 ;  average  number  of  pupils 
wkmging  to  the  hij^h  school,  111 ;  number  of  seats  in  the  high  school-house,  238 ;  aver- 
age number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  22 ;  average  number  oelonging  to  the  grammar 
adiools,  of  whicn  tnere  are  7 — ^two  for  boys  and  two  for  girls,  and  three  for  both  sexes — 
was  1,107 ;  average  number  of  pupils  to  each  teacher,  41 ;  average  number  of  pupila 
belonging  to  primary  schools,  1,768 ;  average  number  to  each  teacher,  49.  The  sum 
appropriated  for  each  child  between  five  and  fifteen  years  was  $9  55.  The  total  ex- 
penditure for  school  purposes  for  the  year  1869  was  $60,143  66. 

The  school  committee  consists  of  eighteen  members  besides  the  mayor  and  president 
of  the  common  counciL  The  boara  has  a  secretary  and  messenger;  and  there  is- a 
Bonerintendent^  who  has  a  salary  of  $2,000.    The  salaries  of  teachers  amounted  to 

In  regard  to  the  high  school,  the  committee  say  that  a  class  which  graduates  one- 
third  01  its  entering  number  does  remarkably  well.  Professor  Morse,  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science,  gave  two  courses  of  lectures  to  the  school,  profusely  illustrated 
on  the  black-board,  upon  the  animal  remains  found  in  the  rocks,  and  on  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  animal  kingdom*  They  say,  also :  '*  Not  many  years  since  it  was  a  standing 
nproaeh  not  only  to  this  school,  but  to  our  city,  that  we  had  no  representatives  in 
tty  of  the  leading  colleges.  We  rejoice  that  it  is  so  no  longer.  There  is  now  no  class 
at  Cambridge  which  does  not  contain  graduates  of  the  Salem  high  school,  who  are 
domg  us  cr^t,  and  of  whom  we  are  justly  proud.  The  pupils  now  puiauiug  the  col- 
lege oooxae  number  aeventeen,  exclosivQ  of  tae  junior  elafis.'' 
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Tmancy  is  spoken  of  as  too  commoD,  and  as  a  source  of  ^at  evils.  "  The  Flununer 
Farm  School  of  Reform  for  Boys  will  prohably  be  opened  in  the  coarse  of  the  coming 
year"  for  the  reception  of  incorrigible  truants. 

Besides  the  regular  public  schools,  there  are  evening  schools  for  the  males  and  fe 
males  separately,  both  schools  nnmbering  about  300  different  soholaxs  dnriiu^  the  year. 
ftom  twelve  to  thirty  years  of  age.  The  instructioQ  in  these  schools  is  chiefly  oral, 
with  little  attempt  to  form  classes,  on  account  of  the  irregularity  of  attendance.  '^  The 
pnpTls  are  well  behaved,  and  manifest  a  great  d«;ree  of  interest  in  the  studies." 

in  May  a  special  school  was  established  for  &tory  children,  called  the  Naomkeag 
school,  and  opened  on  the  7th  of  June^  1869.  The  pupils  are  all  of  them  employed  in 
the  Nanmkeag  Mills,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen,  and  am  formed  in  two  divi- 
sions, attending  alternately  at  the  school  and  the  mill,  forenoon  and  afternoon.  The 
school  is  kept  through  the  entire  year,  five  days  in  a  week,  except  the  legal  holidays, 
thus  securing  to  all  enual  time  of  attendance,  and  the  half  holiday  on  Saturday,  with 
no  interference  with  tne  regular  progress  of  the  work  in  the  mill  by  this  class  of  oper- 
atives. The  average  numl^r  belonging  each  half  day  is  31 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance, 
93.8. 

The  operatives  who  attend  school  receive  from  the  corporation  two-thirds  of  the 
price  for  fhU  time,  and  those  employed  by  the  piece  receive  50  cents  per  week  in  addi- 
tion to  what  they  actually  earn  at  the  usual  rates.  The  time-table  of  attendance  at 
school  is  kept  in  the  same  form  as  at  the  mill,  and  the  same  deductions  from  wages 
are  made  for  absence  from  school  as  for  absence  from  the  mill ;  and  thus  troanoy  and 
tardiness  are  rare.  The  committee  express  the  opinion  that  they  have  *^  arrived  as 
nigh  unto  perfection  in  the  treatment  of  these  school  annoyances  as  is  permitted  in 
the  administration  of  human  affairs."  '^  The  teacher's  brain  is,  in  main  part,  the  text- 
book, and  the  school  exercises  consist  chiefly  in  oral  instructions,  readings,  and  recita- 
tions in  concert,  and  slate  and  black-board  lessons,"  4kc. 

SXnUCTS  FROM   THS  '' ABSTRACT  OF   SCHOOL  COMMTTTBE'S  REPORTS,"  MADE    BT  THE 

SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  statutes  of  Massachusetts  require  each  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-five  towns 
and  cities  in  that  State  to  publish  at  least  annual  reports  of  their  school  committees  in 

naphlet  form,  and  to  send  onecopjr  at  least  to  the  secretary  of  the  board  of  education 
ore  the  end  of  April.  The  following  epigrammatic  sentences  are  extracted  from  the 
tefooTtB  of  school  committees  for  1869,  the  name  of  the  town  from  which  the  extract  is 
taken  being  appended. 

Parents. — Jl  stranse  system  of  ethics  or  reliction  exists,  where  personal  or  religions 
animosity  is  allowea  to  neutralize  the  efforts  of  any  teacher. 

Teacher^ a  influence, — ^The  school  is  usually  a  portrait  of  its  teacher. — ^Brewster. 

Indifference  of  parents, — ^We  venture  the  assertion  that  one-fourth  of  the  time  and 
money  devoted  to  schools  is  thus  wasted,  and  we  see  not  how  we  can  rid  ourselves  of 
this  discouraging  drag  upon  our  prosperity,  until  parents  manifest  an  increasing  inter- 
est in  the  intellectual  welfare  of  their  children,  and  consider  it  a  duty  to  keep  them 
recularly  at  school — Chatham. 

Sciiool  apprqpriatUme, — The  school-houses  in  a  town  are  the  best  bonds  a  property 
holder  can  have ;  and  a  successfdl  free  public  school  his  best  sad  safest  policy  of  insur- 
ance for  the  continued  and  increasing  valuation  of  his  estate ;  so  that  from  the  lowest 
and  most  mercenaiy  motives  our  schools  should  receive  the  fostering  care  of  property 
holders.  But  when  we  regard  our  children  as  the  representatives  of  something  more 
than  silver  and  gold,  or  greenbacks  or  houses  or  lands,  or  ships  or  merchandifle,  and 
which  in  the  comparison  cannot  be  measured  with  any  or  all  of  these,  becaoBe  of  the 
infinity  of  difference,  we  might  reason  with  a  force  a  thousand  times  more  momeutons 
and  consequential,  for  a  generous  and  hearty  support  of  dnv  public  schools ;  for  every 
thing  to  which  we  can  attach  value  in  a  community  must  be  measured  by  the  intelh- 
genoe  and  virtue  of  its  citizens. 

Indifference  of  the  poor, — ^It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  which  to  us  is  entirety  inexplic- 
able, that  a  ratOority  of  those  who  vote  in  town  meetings  against  sufficient  appropria- 
tions for  a  fhll  term  of  free  school  are  those  who  pay  small  tazeB.-^I>ennis. 

JBdueatunuU  sentiment — ^There  must  be  a  firmer  and  more  evident  interest  in  the 
school  room.  The  Jails,  prisons,  and  gallows,  of  our  country  testily  to  the  efilcaoy  of 
street  education,  and  the  parent  owes  it  to  the  State  as  'well  as  to  the  child  t^iat  he 
has  as  little  of  it  as  possible. 

The  State  wants  productive  citizens,  who  win  yieldraluaible  retumsforthe  rich  benefits 
she  heaps  upon  them,  and  the  more  educated  a  person  is  the  more  precious  may  be 
become  to  his  State.  What  more  valuable  service,  then,  ean  one  render  to  his  State, 
than  by  making  use  of  all  the  means  which  she  has  put  in  his  power,  to  givB  to  those 
whom  God  has  placed  in  his  chaige  as  thorough  and  liberal  an  edueaUon  as  hisetfeom- 
stances  will  admit? — Sandwich. 

The  graded  ayatem— Has  been  in  operation  in  our  schools  for  tiie  last  three  or  Ibor 
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yeaxs,  and  experience  proves  it  to  be  the  most  effioieDt  plan  for  the  progress  of  the 
Mholar  and  the  nsefnlness  of  the  teacher. 

Phjfaieal  training, — ^The  great  fault  of  the  ace— haste,  is  too  evident  in  all  onr  educa- 
tion. ChUdnen  are  cramihed,  not  learned.  Yovx  honrs  a  day  are  enough  for  a  child 
under  twelve  years  to  study,  or  be  in  a  school-room.  The  best  ffymnasium  «ver  yet 
built  is  that  which  has  a  ground  floor  and  a  sky-roof;  and  nature  is  the  best  teacher  of 
calisthenics.  The  sclentilc  movements  taught  in  school-rooms  are  but  poor  parodies 
on  the  easy  flow  of  natural  action.  Let  the  school  hours  and  Studies  be  few  and  pleas- 
ant, especially  to  the  becinner,  lest  he  learn  to  hate  them  before  he  knows  their  value, 
and  become  a  truant  before  he  become  a  scholar. — ^WelMeet. 

Primary  9chool9. — Our  educational  system  may  well  be  compared  to  a  pyramid,  of 
which  the  primary  schools  are  the  foundation,  but  which  rises  In  constantly  diminish- 
ing sections  to  its  summit,  crowned  with  the  highest  achievements  of  literature  and 
art.  The  successftil  management  of  a  primary  school  requires  the  rarest,  and  therefore 
the  hiehest,  order  of  talents.  Ten  teacners  qualified  toinstruct  an  intermediate  or  gram- 
mar school  can  be  found  to  one  who  can  teach  a  primary  school  as  it  should  be  taueht. 
The  wages,  therefore,  of  these  teachers  should  be  equal  to  those  paid  to  teachers  oAhe 
hi^er  grades. — Adams. 

ui^h  school  teanted, — ^Private  schools  are  the  order  of  the  day  in  onr  town ;  this  will 
eontinne  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  there  are  no  public  schools  for  advanced  scholars.— 
Cheshire. 

Attendance, — ^Tell  us  a  school  is  steady  and  regular  in  attendance,  and  it  needs  no  fhr 
ther  commendation. — Great  Harrington. 

High  9ek4>oL — ^The  top  stone  of  our  educational  system  is  the  high  school. — ^Lenox. 

Xo  more  school  districts, — It  is  now  generally  known  the  present  year  commences  the 
operation  of  a  new  school  law  abolishing  the  district  system. — ^New  Marllx>rouffh. 

Mental  culture. — A  wise  essayist  says,  'M^at  sculpture  is  to  the  block  of  marble,  edn^ 
cation  is  to  the  human  soul.  It  is  a  work  with  noble  materials  for  great  and  good 
purpoeee,  and  one  which  also  aims  to  make  available  the  real  wealth  and  resources  of 
the  Btate-^'-Otis. 

Education  vs.  Crime. — ^When  it  costs  Berkshire  County  Ave  times  as  much  for  a  court- 
house, jail,  and  house  of  correction  (to  say  nothing  of  the  expenses  of  the  detection, 
arrest,  ana  conviction  of  criminals)  as  it  does  to  furnish  a  year's  tuition  to  every  boy 
and  gvl  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  years  in  the  county,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  as  to  the  proper  direction  in  which  to  Judiciously  increase  the  public  expenditure. 
It  is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  genius  of  our  republican  institutions  that  our 
means  of  public  instruction  should  be  the  pride  of  all  the  people,  and  not  in  any  sense 
a  poor  bounty  for  those  who  are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  private  tuition. — Pitts- 
field. 

Education  and  eititensh^.-'The  children  in  our  schools  are,  so  flir  as  oualiMng  them 
for  citizenship  goes,  a  trust  committed  to  the  voters  of  Ihis  town.  The  law  makes 
their  edncaticm  tne  care  of  the  town.  This  it  does  because  their  education  is  a  publio 
benefit.  Yon  would  have  thought  it  madness  to  send  out  soldiers  without  equipments. 
Is  it  any  less  madness  to  send  our  children  unequipped  into  the  battles  of  ufe  that 
await  themf — ^Dighton. 

8»pei  vision. — Of  the  system  of  superintendency  of  the  public  schools  as  pursued  in 
this  city,  we  speak  with  much  confidence,  believing  tally  in  its  efiloiency  and  usofhl- 
ness;  the  wonder  with  us  is,  that  our  large  cities  and  towns  should  ever  have  done 
without  it. 

School  appropriations. — ^I  am  confident  th^t  no  corresponding  amount  of  money  has 
ever  been  exploded  in  behalf  of  our  schools  that  has  been  more  profitably  turned  to 
aeeonait. — ^New  Bedford. 

The  oehool  buildings  should  be  not  less  an  exponent  of  our  intelleetual  and  social 
progress.  When  churches  are  magnificent,  and  houses  are  elegant,  our  temples  of 
teaming  sbould  not  be  bams.— Taunton. 

SAool  appropriatUms.'—We  reap  as  we  sow.  If  we  sow  B]^sringly,  we  shall  reap  spar- 
ingly. Bmall  appropriationB  make  small  schools.  This  is  the  law,  and  this  is  the 
&ct. 

The  law  relating  to  children  la  mdnitfaetwfing  eBiMiskments  does  honor  to  Massaohn- 
setts.    In  it  tre  see  the  State  asstcming  the  relation  of  parent  to  the  tioor  and  helpless 

ToMooks. — We  give  onr  unqualified  approval  to  the  phm  suggested  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts board  of  education,  that  commissioners,  men  of  learning,  and  eminent  educators 
be  appointed  to  make  selections  in  text-books  ror  the  whole  State. — ^Andover. 

Mmsie  iHprimarg  9chools.^-The  scholars  of  every  school  have  been  taught  the  science 
of  nmsle.  The  popih  in  the  primary  school  are  able  to  read  musio  in  any  key.-^Brad* 
ford. 

Dsftf  foJkimr9  ffenieinttion8,^Th^  greatness  6f  the  Isgaey  we  hitve  received  Item  those 
who  have  gone  before  va,  increases  our  debt  to  fhture  96nenitions.^Danv^rB. 
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PUty-fraumd  etiquette  is  in  external  influence  the  seed  whioh  prodnces  fionily  an4 
national  Justice. — Georgetown. 

SupervUUm, — It  is  no  longer  a  question  whether  the  city  needs  or  can  afford  to 
have  a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  but  how  long  it  can  afford  to  do  withoni 
one. — Lynn. 

SupervUian. — Time  is  making  more  and  more  evident,  we  believe,  the  wisdom  of  the 
city  m  giving  to  the  school  system  a  trained,  a  thorou^nly  capable  and  unifying  super- 
vision.    There  is  much  oral  work,  real  teaching,  done  in  our  schools. — Salem. 

SeUKsHon  of  tead^en. — ^When  a  person  is  to  be  received  as  partner  we  proceed  cau 
tiously,  we  watch  his  every  act.  and  he  is  only  accepted  when  we  are  entirely  satisfied 
that  he  possesses  not  only  good  nabits  but  the  requiute  business  qualifications  to  insure 
success.  But  the  teacher  who  is  to  train  the  imperishable  minds  of  vouth,  and  whose 
influence  widens  as  it  rolls  down  the  stream  of  time,  is  seldom  selected  with  care.  The 
eianite  monuments  will  crumble,  the  marble  slab  will  perish,  but  the  teacher's  work 
IS  to  exist  for  all  coming  time. — Salisbury. 

G&vemment, — ^That  teacher  governs  the  best  who  succeeds  in  securing  the  highest 
degree  of  self-government  among  the  scholars.  Self-restraint  is  far  better  than  out* 
ward  control.— -Bemardston. 

Haw  to  prevent  improvememi, — If  you  do  not  wish  to  have  your  children  make  any  im- 
provement during  the  school  term,  you  have  only  to  indulge  in  sarcastic  and  dispar- 
aging remarks  alx)ut  the  teacher  and  the  school  before  your  children,  and  you  will  find 
you  have  been  successful  beyond  your  most  sanguine  expectations. — ^Erving. 

Parents  should  inform  themselves, — It  seems  to  us  that  parents  should  inform  them- 
selves better  with  regard  to  the  qualifications  necessary  for  good  schools. — ^Hawley. 

Seif-disoipline. — We  believe  that  compulsory  obedience  is  tar  better  than  none ;  yet 
teachers  should  ever  remember  that  their  pupils  are  not  saved  until  they  have  firmly 
established  in  them  habits  of  obedience  to  principle,  and  learned  the  test  of  all  dis- 
cipline—self-disc inline. — ^Leverett. 

Progress, — The  hope  and  glory  of  New  England  is  in  her  public  schools.  It  becomes 
us  not  to  be  satisfied  with  what  has  been,  out  to  press  forward  to  the  mark  for  the 
prize  of  our  high  calling.— Montague. 

Value  of  education, — ^Educational  privileges  have  a  most  intimate  connection,  not  only 
with  ihe  educational  prosperity  of  a  town,  but  with  the  price  of  every  man's  farm.  A 
commodious,  tasteful  school  building  will  not  only  tell  its  story  of  a  people's  liberality 
and  refinement,  but  will  add  no  small  percentaee  to  the  value  of  property  in  all  its 
neighborhood.  Large  land'holders  may  count  their  taxes  in  such  a  direction  a  safe 
investment. — ^Northfield. 

Which  is  worth  most? — Is  it  to  her  credit  or  shame  that  her  sheep  and  cattle  are  so 
much  better  provided  for  than  her  school  children  f — Shelbume. 

Professional  teachers, — It  needs  no  iUustration  to  prove  that  this  principle  of  constant 
change,  carried  into  any  business,  would  necessitate  a  failure  in  nine  cases  out  often. 
Now  it  is  by  securing  and  maintaining  a  corps  of  earnest,  sucoessfol,  professional 
teachers  that  we  can  effectually  improve  the  condition  of  our  schools. — ^Agawam. 

Teathing  as  a prvfession^^Some  teachers  are  cheap  at  any  reasonable  price;  others 
would  be  dear  if  they  cost  us  nothing.  Till  teaching  is  recognized  a»  a  profesdon,  to 
be  speciall^ir  prepared  for  and  followed,  as  other  professions  are,  as  a  vocation,  our 
chil^ben  will  not  generally  receive  that  culture  that  their  nature  and  capacity  demand. 

Katmral  history, — The  rocks  that  cover  our  hiUs  and  cumber  our  fields  are  full  of  in- 
struction ;  but  all  these  are  sealed  books  to  our  children,  and  will  continue  to  be 
until  they  are  taught  to  read  them. — ^Primfield. 

Horns  training.-^A  child  that  is  educated  at  home  to  be  mild  and  docile  and  renpect- 
ful,  who  has  been  taught  to  obey  his  father  and  mother,  will  render  a  cheerful  obedience 
to  the  commands  of  the  teacher ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  has  been  indulged  in 
his  conceit,  who  is  rude  and  disrespectful  and  restive  under  parental  control,  who  is 
allowed  to  be  disobedient,  will  exhibit  the  same  disposition  at  school. — Chicopee. 

Value  of  attractiwe  school-rooms, — Some  think  this  cannot  be  done,  that  *'  boys  will  be 
boys,"  and  will  whittle  and  otherwise  defiice  a  school-room  even  as  their  fatiiers  did 
before  them.  But  give  them  a  tasteful  and  attractive  room  to  study  in,  and  a  great 
share  of  the  temptation  to  deface  is  removed.  Then  compel  each  jparent  to  pay  for  aU 
damage  done  to  the  school-houses  by  his  children,  and  the  evil  will  soon  cease.— Gran- 
ville. 

Parents  tisit  thescKooU, — If  parents  would  know  the  condition  of  a  school,  they  should 
visit  the  school.  It  will  be  useful  for  parents  to  see  with  their  own  eyes  how  their 
children  appear  at  school  as  well  as  at  home.-»Ludlow. 

Teach  chUdren  to  ihinJc^To  make  a  child  think  for  himself  is  the  teacher's  main  busi- 
ness. He  should  not  aim  to  cram  the  memory  of  children  witli  the  results  of  his  own 
thinking,  but  stimulate  them  to  do  their  own  thinking. — ^Monson. 

What  u  needed, — ^New  and  oonveoient  school-hoasei^  well  qualified  teachers,  alao  the 
cooperation  of  parents  with  the  committee,  will|  we  hope,  usher  in  a  new  era  in  the 
education  of  our  children.— Montgomery. 
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Education  and  dtlzenehip. — Oar  laws  assame  that  no  one  is  qualified  for  citizenship 
without  a  common  school  education.  The  State,  therefore,  provides  the  means  of  edu- 
cation, and  makes  them  free  to  all,  and  then  deems  it  a  crime  to  deprive  another  or 
deprive  one's  self  of  such  a  benefit. 

Tke  Mgh  tdtool  will  always  be  the  people's  college,  where  the  greatest  number  will 
receive  an  education  in  the  higher  branches,  and  their  necessities  must  be  regajrded. — 
SpriDf(field. 

Faiue  of  newspapers  in  thehome, — Let  those  who  have  the  care  of  the  young  remember 
that  the  process  of  education  commences  and  is  continued  for  vears  in  the  family.  The 
knowledge  gained  in  schools  is  important,  but  of  more  value  is  correct  nurture  at 
home.  'Hie  periodicals  of  the  day  are  as  efficient  as  any  text-books  to  educate  youthful 
minds.  Let  no  father  suffer  his  house  to  be  destitute  of  a  good  supply  of  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals. — ^Tolland. 

DuHea  of  parents. — Do  not  think  your  duty  done  when  you  have  voted  your  money 
and  elected  your  committee.  Parents  owe  a  duty  to  scholar  and  teacher  that  the  com- 
mittee are  unable  to  perform. — Wales. 

DiedpHne, — A  poor  teacher  with  good  discipline  will  be  more  successful  than  a  good 
teacher  with  poor  discipline.  Parents  should  learn  this  as  well  as  the  teacher,  and 
shoald  co-operate  with  the  t<eacher  in  maintaining  it. — ^Westfield. 

Atteniancc—WeTe  the  children  employed  in  a  manufactory  instead  of  attending 
school,  we  believe  the  parents  would  snow  more  interest  in  insuring  a  punctual  attenf 
ance.  In  our  business  relationp  we  look  well  to  see  if  we  get  an  equivalent  for  our 
money ;  why  not  show  an  equal  interest  in  the  hundreds  raised  for  the  education  of 
our  children. — ^Wilbraham. 

Sdtool  officers, — If  your  committees  are  dead  men  let  them  be  buried,  and  choose  live 
men  in  their  places. — Cummington. 

Sdtool-houses. — Education  consists  in  much  more  than  an  ability  to  recite  one's  les- 
sons with  accuracy.  A  child's  surroundings  have  a  deal  to  do  in  the  formation  of  his 
character,  mental  as  well  as  moral. — EnfieGi. 

Women  npon  school  committee. — Since  it  is  evident  that  our  schools  will  be  almost 
wholly,  if  not  entirely,  taught  by  females,  we  respectfully  suggest  the  propriety  of 
placing  a  woman  upon  the  school  committee. — ^Middlefield. 

Adequate  voages  ana  good  schools. — ^It  is  useless  to  expect  good  schools  without  good 
teachers ;  and  we  cannot  obtain  good  teachers  without  paying  such  wages  as  wiU 
indnoe  those  of  a  high  order  of  talent  to  accept  positions. 

Teaching  a  science. — ^The  theory  of  teaching  is  a  science,  and,  like  law,  medicine,  and 
divinity,  should  be  studied  as  a  science.  The  practice  of  teaching  is  an  art|  and  akHl 
and  dexterity  in  it  come  by  study,  observation,  and  experience. 

Professional  teachers. — ^I  nave  orten  observed  with  interest  the  daily  practice  of  a  skUl- 
iul,  educated  gardener.  With  what  constant  care  does  he  watch  each  individual  plant 
among  hia  choice  varieties  I  How  zealously  he  guards  it  from  everv  influence  that 
would  retard  its  growth  and  harmonious  development!  How  carefullyhe  supplies  it 
with  its  proper  nutriment,  light,  air,  sunshine,  moisture,  and  earth  I  Thus  the  plant, 
from  its  laws  of  life  and  growth,  is  gradually  developed  into  its  own  peculiar  form  of 
bcsanty. 

Edmcational  Journals. — ^I  may  mention  that,  two  years  ago,  to  the  best  of  my  knowl- 
edge, only  three  copies  of  any  educational  Journal  were  taken  among  all  the  teachers; 
now  there  are  nearly  forty.—Northampton. 

/j^aofYMce.— One  ignorant  boy  or  man,  girl  or  woman,  may  be  capable  of  bringing 
about  much  mischi^  and  great  disgrace  to  the  town. — South  Hadley. 

Text-books. — Let  the  bofud  of  education,  after  a  critical  examination  of  all  the  text- 
books, decide  which  shall  be  introduced  into  our  schools. 

DisdpUne. — One  thing  is  certain,  disorder  and  confusion  must  be  driven  from  our 
sehool-rooma  at  aU  hozi^ds,  if  we  would  have  anything  worthy  the  name  of  a  school. — 
Ware. 

Object  teaching  for  the  primary  schools  Is  now  generally  practiced  in  schools  that 
pretend  to  keep  up  with  the  improvements  in  teaching. — ^Williamsburg. 

EmbelUshmeni  of  sdufoUhouses.—Why  should  not  our  school-houses,  where  the  rising 
generation  spend  so  large  a  part  of  their  time,  be  properly  cared  for  and  embellished  f — 
Worthington. 

Experiencej  tact,  and  health. — A  teacher  of  experience  and  tact,  with  good  physical 
healtn  and  a  willingness  to  work,  will  have  a  good  school  in  the  £use  of  opposition  and 
diacounusement. 

Visits  by  ptnrents.-^ln  the  statistical  table  we  have  added  a  column  showing  the  num- 
ber of  viflito  by  parents  and  others,  excluding  the  superintendent's  visits,  during  each 
tenn.~-Acton. 

High  sekool.— The  high  school,  voluntarilv  established  while  the  town  was  below  the 
limit  at  Btatute  liability,  is  now  sustained  in  conformity  to  law. — ^Arlington. 

Moral  euUure. — A  teacher  failing  in  this  kind  of  instruction,  moral  culture,  deplorably 
fails  to  comply  with  the  law. — ^Auiby. 

12  E 
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Our  texi-books  are  so  deficient  that  the  teacher  mnst  endeavor  by  oral  iD&cmction  Uy 
aid  his  pupils. — lb. 

Teaching, — If  the  teacher  wonld  teach  topics  in  snch  a  way  that  each  mind  ooald 
grasp  the  thonehts,  instead  of  requiring  papiU  to  commit  to  memory  only  words,  w» 
should  seldom  Le  obliged  to  hear  the  too  Sequent  remark,  '*I  have  been  oyer  the  lee- 
sons,  but  do  not  know  anything  about  them.''-— lb. 

The  wpervision  of  pubUc  scmoIs, — ^The  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Boston, 
recently  remarked  that  the  most  imperfect  part  of  the  educational  ejrstem  of  Maeaachu- 
setts  was  found  in  the  supervision  of  her  schools.    This^  we  know,  is  veiv  tmo. 

School'teacher9, — Once  upon  a  time,  beine  asked  by  a  friend  in  a  neighboring  town 
what  kind  of  teachers  we  had  in  Ashland,  we  answered:  "Much  like  those  in  other 
places.  We  have  the  good,  bad,  and  indifferent.  We  dismiss  the  bad,  sndure  the 
indifferent,  while  the  good  teachers  keep  us  in  constant  anxiety  lest  they  may  leave 
us,  and  go  to  some  town  where  they  pay  a  larger  salary." 

Teacheri^  vjogea. — We  hardly  ever  get  any  more  than  we  pay  for,  and  if  we  do,  it  is 
generally  because  we  have  cheated  somebody. 

Law  and  ardor. — ^The  following  facts  are  true  under  all  circumstances:  Where  there 
is  to  be  order  there  must  be  law ;  and  the  laws,  to  be  effectual,  must  be  executed;  and 
in  order  to  execute  them,  lawlessness  must,  be  discovered,  and  the  lawless  ponished; 
and  all  fair  means  taken  to  identify  the  transgressors  is  perfectly  honorable,  tne  opinion 
of  school  children  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. — ^Ashland. 

VieUimg  schools. — ^Many  persons  in  town  have  not  been  into  a  Bchodl*room  while  a 
school  has  been  in  session  since  they  completed  their  education;  still  they  pretend  to 
know  all  about  the  condition  of  our  schools. 

Indifference  of  parents. — We  sometimes  meet  men,  otherwise  prudent  and  intelliffent, 
who  are  almost  criminally  careless  regarding  the  educational  interests  of  their  chilSren. 
Their  farms  they  watch  over  with  much  anxiety;  but  the  day  may  come  when  they 
will  look  upon  their  gardens  and  orchards  with  diminished  pleasure  when  they  fiufid  no 
flowers  in  the  garden  of  their  child's  mind ;  instead  they  may,  throngh  their  neglect 
or  indifference,  find  it  overgrown  with  the  weeds  of  vice  and  error. — ^^xborongb. 

Thoroughness. — ^It  seems  to  be  the  detezmination  of  most  teachers  of  the  present  day 
to  make  thoroughness  the  rule,  and  to  make  a  perfect  conception  of  the  principle 
involved  the  true  method  in  recitation. — ^Burlington. 

Frimary  schools.-^Jn  our  primary  schools  about  800  enter  each  yeafr ;  about  30  complete 
their  education  in  our  Cambridge  pubhc  sohools.  Any  private  teacher,  and  many 
parents  who  have  attended  to  tne  education  of  their  families,  are  well  aware  that 
children  who  begin  the  alphabet  at  six  years  old  can  easily  be  qualified,  and  well  quali- 
fied, to  enter  the  grammar  school  in  two  years.  For  the  great  minority  of  the  children 
the  fourth  year  in  onr  mrimary  schools  is  so  much  time  amolutely  wasted. 

Evening  schools. — I  believe  that  separate  evening  schools  for  the  two  sexes,  conttnning 
five  months  in  the  year,  should  become  a  part  of  our  regular  school  system.— -Cambridge. 

Distribution  <tf  labor. — It  is  one  thing  to  provide  an  adequate  ooips  of  teachers  for  a 
grammar  school,  imd  another,  equally  important,  to  distribute  the  labors  of  those 
teachers  along  the  line  of  effort  so  as  to  achieve  the  highest  educational  result. 

Ignorance. — A  wound  inflicted  upon  the  body  may  be  healed  by  the  restorative  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  but  a  character  once  tarnished  seldom  regains  its  luster  On  this 
point  the  voice  of  history  is  emphatic.  In  every  age,  a  growing  waywardness  of  the 
young  has  preluded  national  debasement. 

Teadnert^  library, — ^I  am  confident  the  members  of  the  committee  will  esteem  it  a 
pleasure  to  place  Charlestown  first,  or  at  least  prominent  among  American  cities,  in 
furnishing  suitable  books  for  the  benefit  of  public  teachers. 

Oral  teaching. — The  great  world  of  fact  and  of  thought  is  seldom  made  to  throw  its 
inspiring  influence  into  public  schools.— Charlestown. 

Good  teachers. — ^The  town  has  a  fine  appetite  for  good  instruction.  If  we  wish  to 
keep,  where  we  boast  that  we  have  kept  heretofore,  in  the  front  rank,  we  must  pay  for 
good  instruction  its  value  in  the  educational  mSrket. 

Adult  winter  schools. — Observation  has  led  your  committee  to  believe  that  much  good 
might  be  acoomplished  by  the  establishment  in  this  town  of  an  adult  winter  schooL — 
Concord. 

Parents.— When  parents  are  fully  awake  to  the  subject  of  education,  and  to  the  wants 
of  our  children  and  youth,  in  this  regard,  We  may  expect  our  schools  to  prosper,  and 
the  minds  of  all  to  be  well  stored  with  useful  knowledge. — ^Dracut. 

Itespansibility  of  Ae  teacher.— The  sphere  of  the  teacher  is  large  and  raried.  Intel- 
lectual and  moral  eulture  mnst  go  on  together.  Immortal  natures  are  in  charge. 
Without  the  proper  development  and  training  of  the  moral  character,  the  intellectual 
will  be  comparatively  of  httle  importance.  In  this  regard,  as  is  the  teaeher,  so  in  a 
few  months  will  be  the  schooL  Earnestness  and  faithnOn^ss  in  duty,  refinement  of 
manners  and  feeling,  true  morality  and  Christian  principle  on  the  part  of  the  teacher, 
will  in  time,  God's  blessing  attending  it  all,  beget  the  same  in  the  minds  and  characters 
of  the  pupils.    1  low  great,  therefore,  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher ! — ^Framingham. 
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TeocAera.— Mean  appropriations  beget  mean  schools.  Poor  teachers  result  from  indif- 
ference,  and  indifference  manifests  itself  in  mean  appropriations  for  edacationaf  and  all 
other  good  purposes.— Groten. 

Olrfeci  teachina* — The  school  in  this  town  where  most  attention  has  been  given  to 
object  instraction,  has  done  more  work  in  the  regular  studies  than  any  other  of  it6 
grade. 

The  high  mAooZ  is  an  important  one  in  our  system.  Besides  ftimishing  a  minority 
of  our  teachers,  it  exerts  an  influence  on  all  the  lower  grades.  It  gives  the  children 
scnoething  to  look  forward  to.  Ask  the  pupils  in  any  of  our  primary  schools  to  what 
they  are  aiming,  and  they  will  tell  you  the  high  school.  The  better  the  school,  tho 
greater  the  ambition  of  scholars  to  enter  it.  Ome  genius  of  our  institutions  contem- 
plates a  free  education  for  all  our  children. 

JFIrvC  instrucUon.—  A  child's  first  instruction  should  be  based  on  the  fact  that  his  intel- 
lectual activity  consists  in  seeing  and  hearing. 

SuperuUmdeiiL — Another  means  whereby  oitr  teachers,  schools,  and  whole  community 
may  be  benefited,  is  by  the  employment  of  a  school  superintenaent. — Hopklnton. 

ViUue  of  nMlectual  traiwina, — ^Intellectual  training  is  promotive  of  virtue,  because  it 
invf^vea  self-control  and  self-denial,  as  opposed  to  self-indulgence.  Reason  should 
rule  man,  and  the  more  the  intellectual  powers  are  sharpened  and  expanded,  the  more 
unwilUng  will  the  man  be  to  become  a  slave  to  appetite.— Lincoln. 

Jffigh  wAooh — ^There  should  be  one  school  in  town  open  to  advanced  scholars  from 
all  parts  of  the  town,  for  a  term  of  twelve  weeks  at  least,  and  perhaps  extended 
through  the  summer  and  winter  terms  of  the  entire  year. — ^Littleton. 

We  need  trained  ieachere, — The  teacher  must  seek  knowledge  elsewhere  than  from  his 
own  pupils.  Nothing  short  of  tho  training  of  one  of  our  normS  schools  should  be  thought 
sufficient  to  entitle  a  new  candidate  to  mention  in  connection  with  our  teacherships. — 
LowelL 

When  a  teacher  neglects  to  discuss  questions  of  teaching  with  compeers,  to  attend 
teachcffs'  conventions,  to  make  some  regular  preparation  out  of  school  for  the  duties  in 
it,  aod  to  read  educational  publications,  it  is  time  the  city  treasurer  should  cease  to 
R»d  that  teacher's  name  on  our  educational  pay-roll.— lb. 

Primary  teacher$,—The  foolish  idea  that  primary  teachers  if  successful,  should  be 
made  assistants  in  grammar  schools  by  way  of  promotion,  is  less  common  than  former- 
ly, hfut  it  still  exists  and  causes  the  committee  some  annovance.  Perhaps  a  slight  dif- 
ference of  salary  in  favor  of  primary  teachers  would  set  this  matter  right  mnch  easier 
t^aa  ai]gament  can  do.— lb. 

Primary  eekooU. — If  so  vast  a  m^ority  of  our  children  cannot  go  to  the  high  school 
it  ia  important  to  take  measures  to  brine  some  of  the  hieli  school  studies  to  them. — lb. 

Drawing  should  be  taught  as  universally  and  thorou^ily  as  penmanship. — ^Ib. 

Jneomatamey  worse  than  truanof, — "Inconstancy,''  says  w.  Huse,  (truant  commissioner,) 
"is  a  harder  evil  to  combat  than  truancy.  I  mean  those  eases  where  parents  keep,  or 
allow  their  children  to  remain  out  of  school  for  very  trivial  causes.-^Ib. 

Sedarian  adkoob.— May  the  friends  of  every  sect  see  the  Injury  they  would  do  their 
children  by  secluding  them  in  sectarian  schools,  and  appreciate  the  anti-republican 
tendency  of  such  divisions  in  the  education  of  our  youth.  May  each  citizen  feel  his 
immediate  and  individual  interest  in  our  common  schools,  and  his  share  of  responsibility 
for  their  success.  May  every  one  exert  his  si>ecial  influence  to  continue  them  as  the 
schools  of  the  whole  people — ^to  render  them  so  impartial  that  no  virtuous  sentiment  o\ 
any  portion  of  the  oommunity  may  feel  aggrieved ;  so  truly  free  that  even  poverty  can 
ask  nothing  cheaper,  and  so  complete  anuexcellent  that  wealth  can  purchase  nothing 
better. — lb. 

ParaUe,  vieii  the  edhools, — ^If  parents  would  visit  our  schools  more,  become  acquainted 
with  tdie  teachers,  witness  their  labors,  exhibit  an  interest  and  sympathy  for  them,  new 
light  would  break  upon  them,  and,  instead  of  complaints  and  cruel  aspersions,  a  frater- 
Du  feeling  would  be  kindled  that  would  shed  a  geliial,  kindly  influence,  in  which 
parent,  ehUd,  and  teacher  would  alike  participate.  Again  we  say  to  parents,  visit  the 
scboob ! — ^Maiden. 

Our  ecetUna  edhooU.^-'MiOTe  than  sixty  persons  of  ftu  age  too  advanced  ibr  admission 
to  the  day  schools  have  attended  its  sessions  with  great  regularity,  and  have  thus  been 
enabled  in  some  degree  to  remedy  the  disadvantages  under  which  they  have  labored  in 
earlier  years. — ^Mecuord. 

Bigh  eckooU. — The  elective  system  which  was  adopted  last  year,  and  by  which  a 
srholar  may  pursue  either  an  English  or  classical  course,  has  thus  far  worked  weU. — 
Newton. 

MeeJianUsal  teaching, — There  is  truth  in  the  remark  that  ''we  are  shnt  up  in  schools 
and  colleges  and  recitation  rooms  ten  or  fifteen  years,  and  come  out  at  last  with  a  bag 
of  wind,  a  memory  of  words,  and  do  not  know  a  thing. — lb. 

School  appronriatione, — Your  committee  have  been  recently  asked  whether  the  town 
could  not  profitably  spend  more  money  for  the  support  of  schools.  We  wish  to  give  our 
answer  to  tho  public,  which  was  emphatically  in  tne  afQrmative. — Sherbom. 
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Education  in  the  present^  the  strength  of  the  future. — The  strength  of  the  future  tinrn  or 
Stat«  will  depend  largely  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  present  generation  in  sustaining  the 
institutions  of  education  and  pure  religion. — Ih. 

Knowledge  a  delight, — The  acquisition  of  knowled^re  is  ever  a  source  of  intense  delight 
to  those  who  can  gain  a  clear  and  intelligent  understanding  of  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. 

Oral  and  object  teaching, — Reason,  therefore,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  oral  instmc- 
tion,  object  teaching,  and  memorizing,  should  be  the  principal  work  of  the  primary  school, 
and  also  ot  the  lower  classes  of  the  grammar  school. 

Teachers  and  parents. — He  is  the  wise  teacher  who  labors  earnestly  to  render  himself 
worthy  of  the  confidence  and  love  of  those  whom  he  instruct«  and  controls. 

He  is  the  judicious  parent  who  cheerftiUy  co-operates  with  the  teacher  to  render  the 
school  pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  child. — Somerville. 

School  appropriations. — It  matters  not  how  great  the  care  or  the  cost  may  be  of  sus- 
taining our  public  schools;  they  must  be  maintained. — Stow. 

School-houses  orpt^isons. — Better,  far  better  pay  for  school-houses  and  teachers  than  for 
prisons  and  police  officers. — ^Tewksburv. 

Education  a  defense. — ^An  education  of  this  broad  and  high  character  is  a  better  defense 
of  our  liberty  than  a  standing  army,  a  firmer  bulwark  of  our  government  than  onr  oak- 
ribbed  and  iron-clad  navy. — lb. 

High  schools. — The  teachers  of  the  public  schools  in  towns  where  they  enjoy  a  high 
school  are  invariably  more  intelligent  and  efficient  than  they  are  in  towns  having  no 
high  school. — ^Townsend. 

Kindesr-gartms. — Some  of  the  good  results  associated  with  the  kinder-garten  institutions 
are  already  naturalized  in  our  primary  schools. — ^Waltham. 

JPublic  sentiment — Let  a  right  public  sentiment  exist  here  on  this  subject ;  let  there 
be  a  due  estimation  of  the  cause  of  education  at  large,  and  the  influence  which  every 
single  community  exerts  on  the  entire  republic. — Wilmington. 

Evening  st^utoU. — If  there  are  amon^  us  persons  beyond  school  age  willing  to  l«am, 
we  cannot  afford  to  deny  them  the  privilege,  and  no  part  of  the  public  money  can  be 
better  expended  than  that  which  is  devot^  to  this  object.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  and 
the  interest  of  the  town  to  provide  ample  accommodations  for  such  a  school  during  the 
long  evenings  of  each  year. — ^Wobum. 

Training  school. — In  my  first  annual  report  I  predicted  that  the  training  school 
which  you  had  recently  established  would  come  to  be  an  essential  part  of  our  school 
system.    The  prediction  has  been  fulfilled. — lb. 

Thoroughness. — ^We  fully  coincide  with  a  remark  of  Hon.  Horace  Mann,  that "  thorough- 
ness is  the  secret  of  success." — Nantucket. 

School-houses. — We  have  often  thought  if  men  went  to  school  in  place  of  children, 
school-houses  would  be  very  much  improved.    We  sincerely  hope  that  these  relics  of 

East  generations  may  soon  give  place  to  more  respectable,  convenient,  and  tasteful 
ouses. — Braintree. 

Keedfor  progress. — ^Have  we  then  arrived  at  a  point  where  we  can  sit  down  quietly, 
fold  our  hands,  and  congratulate  ourselves?  By  no  means.  In  the  march  of  improTc- 
ment,  on  which  we  have  entered,  who  pauses  is  left  behind. — Brookline. 

What  the  school  should  he  to  the  people. — Nothing  should  be  nearer  to  the  hearts  of  this 
people  than  their  public  schools,  in  which  most  of  their  children  have  their  only  oppor- 
tunity of  literary  culture. — Foxborough. 

Unlawful  employment  of  children, — ^We  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  or  justice  of  depriving  a 
child  of  an  education  in  order  to  save  the  town  the  expense  of  aiding  in  the  support 
of  the  family;  and  your  committee  find  that  they  are  fully  sustained  in  their  views 
by  the  statutes. — ^Hyde  Park. 

Only  in  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the  people  is  there  any  ground  for  confidence 
in  the  future  maintenance  of  those  rights;  and  especially  of  the  right  of  religious 
freedom,  which  is  the  dearest  to  every  intelligent  mind  and  upright  conscience.  An 
enlightened  people  cannot  ^ong  be  an  enslaved  people ;  and  only  an  enlightened  people 
is  capable  or  being  a  free  people.    Knowledge  and  liberty  go  hand  in  hand. — ^Medfield. 

Transportation  for  scholars. — A  law  has  recently  been  passed  by  our  State  legislature 
authorizing  the  school  committee,  at  their  discretion,  to  fhmish  transportation  to 
scholars  to  and  from  school,  to  be  paid  for  out  of  a  special  appropriation  to  be  made 
for  the  purpose  by  the  town.  We  think  the  value  of  this  excellent  provision  will  be 
plainly  apparent  in  the  improved  attendance  of  scholars,  as  well  as  in  the  diminution 
of  the  number  of  cases  of  sickness  among  them  caused  by  exposure  in  stormy  weather. 
— Milton. 

Primary  teachers.-^yew  applicants  often  say,  "I  should  not  dare  to  try  anything  but 
a  primary  school."  They  had  better  say,  "I  dare  try  anything  but  a  primary  school.*' 
In  ever3rthing  but  pure  muscular  force  the  primary  department  requires  the  rarest 
combination  of  qualities  that  ^o  to  make  up  a  model  teacher.  .  Gentleness  blended 
with  firmness,  and  tempered  with  judgment,  energy,  and  enthusiasm,  combined  with 
and  regulated  by  moderation  and  i^rudence — ^these  and  all  the  cardinal  virtues  are 
needful  for  this  position. — Quincy, 
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Fin<iii^.— We  feel  more  and  more  the  need  of  a  snperintendent  of  schools,  \rho  shall 
be  able  to  devote  more  time  to  them  than  bnsinees  and  professional  men  ore  able  to  do. 
-Walpole. 

Evening  sehooU, — It  is  donbtfnl  whether  there  are  any  schools  in  town  where  there 
has  been  manifested  a  greater  desire  to  improve  than  in  these  evening  schools. — ^West 
Soxbory. 

Valw  of  edwoatUm.^As  tk  general  principle,  the  educated  are  enterprising  and  self- 
sapporting,  while  the  ignorant  deeeend  to  their  level  in  the  alms-honse,  the  prison, 
and  similar  institutions,  most  of  which  have  been  established  as  a  consequence  of 
defective  early  ediieation.^-Weymoutb. 

PrimaiTf  9ekooh,'^The  idea  so  generally  entertained  that  any  person  of  fair  attain- 
ments, though  young  and  inexperienced,  can  teach  a  primary  school,  is  assuredly  a 
mistaken  one. — ^Abinfl;ton. 

Dnijf  of  parents, — ^Tnoee  who  neglect  to  give  the  benefits  of  a  good  common  school 
^docation  to  their  children  make  a  sad  mistake,  commit  a  great  wrong  against  society, 
md  do  their  children  an  irreparable  ipjnry. — Hansom. 

ObfeetofpulflicechoolB, — ^The  Unal  object  of  our  public  schools  is,  or  should  be,  to 
make  good  men  and  good  women,  gooil  citizens  and  neighbors.  Whatever  stops  short 
of  this  is  not  the  true  and  sufficient  education. — Kingston. 

EvUa  in  aekoola. — We  have  learned  by  experience  that  it  is  much  easier  to  discover 
than  to  correct  existing  evils  in  our  common  schools.-— Marion. 

Real  ndvaneement-^We  prefer  to  see  a  scholar  able  to  take  a  crayon  and  draw  a  map 
of  a  State  or  country,  giving  tolerably  good  proportions,  and  sketching  the  position  of 
important  points  with  approximate  accuracy,  to  being  able  to  answer  scores  of  ques- 
tions like,  '^  How  many  islands  are  there  in  Lake  Ontario  T  "  or  being  able  to  tell  with 
certainty  whether  lus  book  states  that  **  Massachusetts  is  distin^ish^  for  agriculture^ 
manufactures,  and  commerce/'  or  ^'conmierce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture?' — Marsh- 
lield. 

Teaming  children. — ^The  most  prevalent  error  in  teaching  little  children,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  the  effort  to  make  them  understand  the  abstract  delinitions  of  things  before  they 
have  any  experience  of  the  things  themselves  through  the  medium  of  the  senses.^ 
Plymouth. 

Authority  of  parents  during  school  h&urs, — ^The  parent  has  no  more  to  do  with  his  own 
child  than  with  his  neighbor's  during  school  hours.  The  necessity  for  this  is  apparent. 
The  unprofitableness  of  too  many  cooks  is  proverbial. — Rochester. 

Corporal  punishment. — Whipping  in  school  is  like  a  war  in  a  nation — if  you  co  into 
the  custom  at  all,  you  may  go  further  than  you  mean  to  at  first,  and  there  wiU  be  no 
holding  up  till  one  or  the  otner  party  succumbs. — South  Scituate. 

MiUtarff  drUl. — ^The  usual  exercise  in  military  drill  is  continued,  and  the  school-boys, 
in  their  evolutions  before  competent  militarv  judges,  received  high  praise  for  their 
skillful  maneuvring  and  soldierly  bearing.  Military  instruction,  commenoed  a  few 
jears  since  on  the  petition  of  some  of  our  leading  citizen,  during  the  trying  days  of 
the  rebellion,  as  an  experiment,  is  now  a  manifest  success,  and  should  be  hereafter  con> 
sidered  as  an  integral  part  of  our  educational  system. — ^Boston. 

CVeox/iiieMd— In  district  No.  6,  while  the  board  was  in  use,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
committee  the  problem  presented  itself  how  to  clean  it,  when  it  was  discovered  that 
a  boy's  cap  maae  an  excellent  wiper.  The  committee  do  not  divulge  this  discovery  for 
the  purpose  of  recommending  it. — Ashbumham. 

Discipline. — ^Let  your  boys  rule  the  school-room,  and  you  will  soon  have  bad  men  to 
role  the  nation. — ^Athol. 

Dutif  of  the  State  to  *he  citizens. — Our  children  are  the  children  of  the  town  in  a  sense 
most  eudeari])|j^,  rather  than  burdensome.  Such  relationship  is  preeminently  Ameri- 
can ;  more  distinctly  puritanic.  Prussia  has  the  common-school  system ;  but  the  parent 
is  taxed.  With  us  it  is  the  citizen,  parent  or  not.  That  is  a  grand  distinction,  and 
honorable  to  the  State.  A  French  retormer,  urging  the  government,  gives  on  the  title- 
page  of  his  plea  this  sentiment:  "Pour  instructions  on  the  heads  of  the  people;  you 
owe  them  that  baptism."  With  us  the  State  stands  godfather  to  all  the  children. — 
Berlin. 

What  children  should  learn. — In  deciding  what  that  course  should  be,  we  know  of  no 
^iettermlo  than  that  of  Aristippus,  one  of  the  philosophers  of  ancient  Greece,  who,  on 
being  asked  what  boys  ought  to  learn,  replied,  "  What  they  will  have  occasion  to  use 
when  they  become  men." — Boylston. 

SchooUhauses. — As  the  style  of  churches  indicates  the  spiritual  condition  of  the  com- 
mQnit3%  so  surely  do  the  school-houses  indicate  the  educational  prosperity  of  the  peo- 
ple.—Brookfield. 

High  schools. — Our  high  schools  are  furnishing  to  those  that  avail  themselves  of  their 
advantages,  a  kind  of  education,  more  especially  in  its  disciplinary  character,  far 
superior  to  that  which  our  private  schools  or  academies  ever  did  or  can  supply.  Of 
the  propriety  or  Justice  of  making  schools  of  this  class  a  public  charge,  the  day  for 
argument  has  passed. — ^I'itchburg. 
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Parents  vUH  the  achooL — ^Ttie  best  teacher  -will  fail,  if  not  sostaiued  hy  tho  active 
sympathy  of  parents.  Viait  the  school  often.  It  will  encourage  the  teadier  and  incite 
her  to  still  greater  efforts.  Your  children  will  see  that  you  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their 
education,  and  be  incited  to  greater  diligence.  Know  for  yourselves  whether  tho 
school  is  a  good  one,  and  the  teacher  faithful  and  competent— not  &oul  hearsay,  but 
from  personal  observation. — Holden. 

SkiUed  labor, — ^The  age  in  which  we  live  demands  of  us,  by  every  dictate  of  personal 

Erudenoe  and  pure  patriotism,  which  ore  one  in  this  matter,  that  we  employ  akiiled 
kbor.— -Petersham. 

Too  much  time  given  to  arifhmetic, — Our  impression,  finom  long  observatioii,  is  IJiat 
altogether  too  much  of  the  time  spent  in  our  public  schools  is  devoted  to  the  iutrica- 
cles  of  arithmetic,  the  minutiao  of  geography,  and  the  senseless  mummery  of  gramiiiatical 
nomenclature. — Shrewsbury. 

Importtuiee  ofpraetioal  knotvledge. — ^Is  it  not  of  as  much  im|K>rtance,  at  leaal,  to  a  young 
miss  on  leaving  school  at  fifteen,  to  know  something  about  book-keeping,  aad  how  to 
make  out  a  bm — something  about  the  laws  of  health,  of  natural  history,  of  nataral 
philosophy,  or  of  the  history  of  the  world,  as  to  devote  year  alter  year  to  the  atady  ot 
the  higher  rules  of  arithmetic  f — ^Ib. 

Absenteeism. — ^We  can  conceive  of  no  better  method  to  bring  both  x>arents  and  child- 
ren to  their  senses  upon  this  subject  than  to  pat  such  irregulars  all  into  one  class, 
regardless  of  their  grade  of  scholarship  or  size.  If  they  use  half  a  dozen  different 
books,  lust  as  well.  Call  it,  if  you  please,  the  ^'jumble  elaes,"  and  let  it  be  ondezatood 
that  all  irregular  scholars  are  to  go  into  it.  When  visitors  or  the  committee  come,  let 
it  be  told  them  that  this  is  the  Jumble  class. — Speneer. 

AbolUum  of  tho  dtstriet  system, — Your  committee  have  heard  foara  expressed  that  the 
abolition  of  the  district  system  might  excite  feeling  which  would  in  some  cases  hinder 
the  due  working  of  the  town  system.  We  are  glad  to  record  that  no  such  disposition 
has  been  shown.^-Southbridgc. 

What  kind  of  education  shtul  be  chosen  for  the  efttldrenf— Every  person  must  be  edu- 
cated in  the  street,  the  bar-room,  or  tho  brothel-^-a  vagabond  gniduating,  it  nmy  be 
said,  from  the  }K>or-hoQse ;  a  criminal,  from  the  Jail  or  prison — or  else  in  the  fomiiy,  the 
school,  or  the  church,  a  worthy  citizen,  a  virtuous  man,  with  due  regard  for  law  and 
a  just  consideration  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  all  men.«-WaEsen. 

Primary  MhooZf.^Thus  it  appears  that  the  primary  sehoohi  are  the  strategical  point. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  supj^e  tnat  every  persoa  can  teadi  a  primary  scliool.  These 
schools  need  the  most  sjullful  teaohens.  we  employ  the  most  careful  gardener  to  culti- 
vate the  tender  blade,  not  the  vigonras  stalk.— Worcester. 

Teachenf  wages. — Theoe  are  people  who  value  the  work  of  a  teacher  as  they  reckon 
the  wages  of  a  mnle-drivec^-^o  many  dollars  for  so  many  hours.  As  well  attempt  to 
meaaiize  the  potcoit  influence  of  the  summer  rain,  and  the  gently-distilling  dew  hj  the 
yard,  ov  the  fiehtning's  force  by  the  pound*  It  is  said  that  the  salary  of  the  president 
of  Harvard  College  ia  (3,000  a  year,  and  that  of  the  chief  cook  at  the  Parker  Hoose  is 
|4,000.  60  long  aa  cooks  axe  paid  more  than  teachers,  there  may  result  this  advantage, 
that  few  will  engage  in  the  higher  vocation  who  are  not  actuated  by  the  higher  mo- 
tives. But  the  oommonity  should  not  forget  that  a  debt  of  gratitude  is  due  the  &ith- 
f ol  teacher  which  is  not  cancelled  by  pecuniary  reward. — ^Worcester. 

* 

8VPERINTENT)EXT8  OF  CITIES  AXD  TOWNS. 


Town. 

Name. 

City. 

Nome. 

Amherst  ..v...... 

H.  L.  Read 

Boston 

John  D.  Philbrick 

Beverly 

Wm.B.  Allen 

M.  S.  Underwood  .... 

Oliver  Wetherbee 

A.E.  BotteU 

Charlestown 

Fall  River 

Lowell 

Bepjamin  F.  Tweed .... 

M.  W.  Tewksbnry 

Charles  Momll. . . 

Dennis ,--.- 

Boxborough 

l)o  ver •, 

Springfield 

Worcester 

New  Bedford 

Lawrence 

Cambridge 

Salem 

E.A.  Hubbard 

Kingston 

Joseph  Peckham 

L.  E.  Grover 

A.  P.  Marble 

Hansfield.... .... 

H.  F.  Harrington 

G.E.Hood 

Marion 

L.  Cobb 

Northampton..^. 
Pittsfield 

J.  P.  Averill 

Edwin  B.  Hale 

L.  Scott 

Jonathan  Kimball  .... 

Plymouth 

Somerville 

Charles  Burton 

J.  H.  Davis 

Swansea 

G.  E.  Hood 

Weymouth 

Woliurn 

F.  M.  Dodire 

Thoauts  Emerson  .... 

• 
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MICHIOAN. 

The  anDual  report  of  the  Hon.  Oramel  Horsford,  Bnperintendent  of  public  instmction, 
embnMses  the  following  school  statistics  in  its  snmmary : 

IficresM. 

School  population  of  the  State,  five  to  twenty  years 374, 774  20, 021 

Nnmber  attending  school,  (about)  .1 269,567  14,852 

Number  attending  school  under  ilve  or  over  twenty  years  5, 869 

Average  length  of  schools  in  the  State,  six  months 3-10 

Number  of  districts  having  no  school,  or  lees  than  three 

months 61 

Number  of  male  teachers 2, 354 

Number  of  female  teachers 7,895 

Total 10,249 

Average  monthly  wages  of  male  teachers $47  71 

Average  monthly  wages  of  female  teachers |24  55 

Total  amonnt  paid  for  teachers' wages $1,177,847  86 

Estimated  total  cost  of  board  of  teachers $169,284  00 

Number  of  districts  in  which  teachers  ^^  board  around ''.  2, 235 

Number  of  visits  to  schools  by  county  superintendents.  5, 744  486 

Number  of  visits  by  directors 10,670  1,050 

Number  of  graded  school  districts 236 

Number  of  school-houses 4,921 

Value  of  school-houses $5,331,774  00    $1,028,296  00 

Amount  paid  for  building  and  repairs $776, 074  00 

Number  of  volumes  in  district  and  town  libraries 10, 005 

Amount  paid  ibr  books  during  the  year $14,295  03 

Total  receipts  for  public  school  purposes $2,759,096  94 

Total  expenditures  for  publio  school  purposes $2,780,060  83 

Number  of  private  schools 173 

Estimated  number  of  pupils 68,807 

The  plan  of  free  schools  has  been  in  operation  lees  than  a  single  term,  the  legislature 
having  only  at  the  last  session  abolished  the  rate  bill.  ''  In  consequence  of  the  schools 
being  Iree/'  it  is  stated^  ''the  length  of  time  they  have  been  held  nas  been  greatly  in- 
creaeed*  In  some  districts  they  are  said  to  have  nearly  twice  the  length  of  school  that 
they  have  previously  had.  The  advantages  of  the  me-school  S3rstem  are  so  manifest 
that  it  was  adopted  in  most  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  several  years  since,  the  rate 
bill  bela^  abolished  by  publio  vote.  A  larger  number  of  children  are  found  to  attend 
the  public  schools,  and  there  is  far  less  irregularitv  of  attendance." 

It  is  estimated  that  tuition  in  the  grtuled  schools  is,  at  least,  ten  cents  a  month 
cheaper  than  in  the  schools  which  are  not  graded. 

A  decision  of  the  supreme  court,  upon  a  suit  brought  against  the  board  of  education 
in  Detroit,  affirms  the  equal  rights  of  the  colored  children  of  the  State  to  the  privileges 
of  the  public  schools. 

teachers'  institutes. 

The  spring  and  autumn  series  of  State  teachers'  institutes  was  held  at  eighteen  dif- 
ferent towns  and  cities,  with  a  total  attendance  of  1,833  teachers.  The  influence  of 
these  institutes  has  been  very  marked.  '*  The  full  conviction  "  is  expressed  *'that  no 
better  residt  can  be  obtained  from  so  small  an  expenditure  of  time  and  money.'' 

In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  law^,  most  of  the  county  superintesdenta 
have  held  county  teachers'  institutes,  continuing  one  week ;  and  also  what  are  termed 
district  institutes,  continuing  two  or  three  days,  in  connection  with  the  examinatioik 
Af  teachers.  Many  of  these  institutes  have  had  a  large  attendance,  and  the  exercises 
have  been  exceedingly  interesting  and  profitable.  Instead  of  institutes,  some  of  the 
^aperintendents  have  formed  teachers'  classes,  in  connection  with  some  union  school 
of  the  county.  These  classes  have  continued  from  four  to  eight  weeks,  the  principal 
of  the  school  and  other  teachers  aiding  in  the  work.  These  classes  have  been  of  the 
highest  value  to  the  teachers.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  to  give  to  these  classes  a 
thorough  review  of  the  studies  they  were  expected  to  teach,  having  daily  recitations 
in  the  several  branches.  At  the  same  time  lectures  were  given  upon  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  upon  school  organization  and  government. 

XnOVERSITY  OP  MICniGAN. 

This  institution,  located  at  Ann  Arbor,  reported,  for  1869,  through  President  Haven, 
who  has  since  resigned,  a  total  number  of  1,114  students,  34  professors  and  instructors ;. 
also,  a  secretary  and  steward,  the  treasurer,  and  four  Janitors.    In  the  department  of 
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science,  literature,  and  the  arts,  4^ ;  in  that  of  mcdiciuo  and  surgery,  3od ;  in  that  of 
law,  3^.    Durinff  the  year  degrees  were  conferred  ujion  320  students. 

The  general  library  pf  the  university  consistft  of  about  17,000  volumes.  Since  the 
year  1^2  there  has  been  about  an  average  expenditure  of  (1, 500  per  annum  for  bookis, 
X>eriodical8,  and  binding.  The  library  embraces  works  in  all  branches  of  study  pur- 
sued in  the  university,  and  in  some  lying  outside  of  the  specific  range  of  study.  The 
selections  have  been  well  made,  and  the  number  of  useless  books  is  much  smalts  thau 
in  most  selections  of  the  kind.  The  library  takes  78  literary  and  scientific  periodicals, 
American  and  European,  besides  a  considerable  number  of  newspapers  and  masaziues 
of  a  somewhat  lighter  order,  furnished  by  the  Students'  Lecture  Association.  There  is 
no  discrimination  made  between  students  and  others  in  regard  to  the  permission  to 
consult  books  in  the  library. 

The  chemical  laboratory  has  been  greatly  enlarged  during  the  past  year,  and  now 
^ives  accommodation  to  over  125  students.  The  building  is  detached  from  all  other 
buildings,  is  heated  with  steam,  ventilated  by  two  of  Sturtevant's  fans,  j^opelled  by 
steam  power,  is  fully  furnished  with  steam  and  sand  baths,  assaying  and  smeltiog 
furnaces,  gas,  water,  and  in  fact  all  the  appliances  for  both  instruction  and  re- 
search in  the  most  advanced  departments  of  this  highly  progressive  science  cntcbemistry. 
Since  the  laboratory  has  been  enlarged,  superior  facilities  have  been  given  f<Mr  the 
study  and  practice  of  pharmacy,  and  the  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chemist  has  been 
conferred  upon  23  young  men  who  have  completed  this  course  of  instruction. 

The  museum  has  been  very  much  enlarged,  during  the  year,  both  by  gift  and  pur- 
chase. Mrs.  Ames,  widow  of  the  late  distinguished  naturalist^  Dr.  George  L.  AiucSf 
presented  the  collection  left  by  him,  the  number  of  specimens  being  about  S2,500. 
fhe  purchase  of  the  heiis  of  David  Van  Vechten  of  a  valuable  oc^ectipn,  accumu- 
lated by  him  in  Calilbmia  and  Nevada,  for  the  sum  of  fSOO,  added  about  l,7d8  epeci- 
mens  to  the  museum.  The  rooms  of  the  museum  are  daily  thronged  with  visitpxB  fix>m 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  chief  foundation  of  the  university  funds  consistfl  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
the  ^*  seventy-two  sections  "  of  land  granted  to  the  State  for  oxuveruty  purposes,  at  an 
early  day,  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States ;  that  fond  amounts  to  about  $500,000,  aod 
is  managed  by  the  State ;  the  interest  of  which,  about  $35,000  per  annum,  is  from  time 
to  time  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  imiveisily.  The  oniveislty  receives  from  the 
State  the  sum  of  $15,000  annually,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  addition  of  $200,000  to  its 
])ermanent  fund.  Students  who  belong  to  the  State  pay  a  matriculation  fee  of  $10 ; 
those  from  elsewhere,  $25,  while  all  are  charged  $10  per  annum  for  incidental  expensGi». 
The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  $103,526  35;  expenses,  $34,958  HI. 

The  board  of  rei^ents  has  recently  consented^  in  response  to  an  over^vhelming  popu- 
lar opinion  upon  the  subject,  to  allow  the  admission  of  women  to  the  privilegee  of  tbo 
university  upon  equal  terms  with  men. 

8TAT6  NOUMAL  SCaOOL. 

The  number  of  students  has  increased  until  more  room  is  needed  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. An  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last  legislature  sufficient  to  enable  the  board 
to  complete  the  new  normal  school  edifice.  It  is  now  finished,  and  is  to  be  occupied 
immediately  bv  the  school.  The  finishing,  seating,  and  heating  have  cost  about  $8,000. 
The  library  will  be  increased  the  coming  year  by  the  addition  of  many  needed  books, 
for  which  purpose  $600  have  been  appropriated. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  who  have  received  instruction  during  the  year,  in  either 
the  normal  or  experimental  school,  was  at  least  700.  The  numl^r  of  normal  popils 
acting  and  trained  as  teachers  in  the  experimental  school  was  86.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  the  experimental  school  was  114. 

Each  representative  has  a  right  to  appoint  two  pupils  from  his  district  as  members 
of  the  normal  school,  who  are  excused  from  •  payment  of  the  usual  entrance  fee,  which 
appointment  is  good  for  one  year. 

STATE  AGCICCLTUR.VL  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  during  the  past  year  afforded  instruction  to  70  students.  The  senior 
class  numbered  11, 10  of  whom  graduated  in  the  autumn  with  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  science.  The  junior  class  numbered  13 ;  the  sophomore  class,  27 ;  the  freshman  class, 
28.  The  average  age  of  the  senior  class  was  twenty-two  years,  the  youngest  nincfeen. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  instruction  has  been  6,  not  counting  the  president 
and  the  superintendents  of  the  farm  and  gardens,  making  10  in  all. 

The  labor  system,  under  which  all  students  work  three  hours  daily,  continues  to  be 
successful.  Students  work  willingly  and  well.  They  thus  preserve  their  habits  of 
labor  and  taste  for  it,  and  the  wages  received  for  their  work  helps  them  x^ay  the  ex- 
penses of  their  education. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $30,000  for  the  erection  of  a  new  hall,  which  is  ncarlv 
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completed.    This  additional  accommodation  is  and  haB  been  very  mnch  needed;  as  the 
limit  of  accommodation  in  the  college  was  reached  some  years  since. 

The  legislature  of  1869  appropriated  |20,000  for  the  current  expenses  during  the 
year. 

KALAMAZOO  COLLEGE. 

Represented  to  be  in  a  pcosperous  conditiou.  During  the  past  year  the  endowment 
fond  has  been  augmented  by  the  addition  of  950,000.  Tiie  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  present  resources  of  the  college : 

Real  estate $35,000 

Invested  funds  and  interest-beaiing  notes 88,000 

Total 123,000 

The  number  of  students  for  the  year  was  158;  instructors,  10. 

ALBIOX  COLLEGE. 

Hod  an  attendance  for  the  year  of  ^58  students ;  i  nstructorsy  9.  The  permanent  endo  w- 
ment  fnnd  is  annually  increasing,  the  means  for  accommodation  enlarging,  and 'the 
facilities  for  instruction  improving. 

OLIVET  COLLEGE. 

Attendance  during  the  year,  964 ;  ladies,  102 ;  gentlemen,  162.  Number  of  instructors, 
11 ;  assistant  teachers,  9.  Additions  to  permanent  fiinds  received  every  year.  Condi- 
tion, prosperous. 

No  reports  have  been  received  from  Adrian,  Hillsdale,  and  Grand  Traverse  Colleges. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Contained  at  the  opening  of  the  year  1868, 247  imnates,  embracing  almost  every  pos- 
sible grade  of  youthful  character.  At  the  opening  of  the  year  1(^9  there  were  247; 
added  dnrins  the  year,  121 ;  total,  368. 

The  discipTtne  Ibr  the  institution  is  not  punitive,  but  reformatory.  Though  com- 
mitted for  crime,  the  lads  are  not  treated  as  criminals,  the  purpose  being  forgetting;  the 
past  by  Snaking  amends  therefor  to  secure  a  yirtaous  tuture.  liads  are  sent  to  the  insti- 
tation  Iw  the  remaininff  years  of  their  minority.  They  can  be  released  before  that  time 
only  1^  pardon  granted  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  or  by  tickets  of  leave  granted  by 
the  officers  of  the  institution,  in  cases  where  the  general  character  and  deportment  of 
the  lads  will  warrant,  in  which  oases  they  still  remain  under  the  control  of  the  institu- 
tion, to  be  lemaoded  back  to  it  should  the  board  of  control  see  cause  for  so  doing. 
Doling  the  past  year  38  were  released  on  ticket  of  leave,  while  45  received  an  uncon- 
ditional dischaixe. 

The  last  legis&tnre  made  an  ^>{H:opriation  of  |2,000  for  the  erection  of  a  firame  bam 
for  the  institntion ;  also,  for  the  enlarg^ement  of  the  work-shop,  and  for  procuring  new 
asd  improved  machinery,  which  work  is  in  process  of  completion.  The  legislature  also 
appropriated  the  sum  ol  |500  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  a  library  for  the  institution. 

A  comet  ban4  has  been  formed  of^the  boys  in  the  institution.  The  cost  of  instru- 
meats,  uniforms,  music,  4tc.,  has  been  mostly  defrayed  by  concerts  ^ven  by  the  boys. 
The  music  furnished  the  institution  by  the  band  is  reported  as  havmg  exerted  a  most 
beneficial  influence. 

In  1866  a  law  was  passed  excludiuff  from  the  institution  all  lads  under  ten  years  of 
s^e,  whereas  previously  the  limit  fixed  by  law  was  seven  vears.  The  board  of  control 
his  repeatedly  asked  the  repeal  of  that  law  of  the  legislature  in  vain.  The  ground 
assumed  by  the  legislature  was  the  inhumanity  of  incarcerating  lads  of  so  tender  an  age 
as  seven  years. 

The  question,  then,  is  whether  the  institntion  is  intended  to  be  penal  or  reformatory. 
If  the  latter,  as  has  been  assumed,  and  as  the  board  of  control  represents,  it  is  surely 
unjust,  as  well  as  unwise,  to  exclude  from  its  benefits  the  large  number  of  orphan  boys 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  ten  years,  who  need  its  care  and  protection  from  the 
three  additional  years  of  temptation  with  which  they  are  menaced. 

DETROIT. 

The  twenty-seventh  annual  report,  for  the  year  1869,  of  the  board  of  education,  Hon. 
H.  W.  King,  president  of  the  board,  gives  the  following  information : 

Population  of  the  city 80,000 

Koinber  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty 27, 039 
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Number  enrolled  jd  tLe  school  reginters  for  the  year 10, 717 

Average  number  oelonging  to  public  schools 7,127 

Average  daily  attendance 6,  8>j;» 

Whole  number  of  sittings  in  public  schools 7,11^ 

Number  of  teachers 1*^ 

Number  of  weeks  in  the  school  year 4U 

Total  expenses  per  scholar  on  average  number $11  r.l 

Total  city  taxes  for  the  year $713,094 

For  school  purposes,  exclusive  of  building $75,0<K? 

Increase  for  the  year  in  number  of  seats  in  schools • 1,440 

The  demand  for  school  accommodation  keeps  pace  with  the  steady  and  rapid  increase 
of  the  population,  so  that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  seats  added  during  the  past 
year,  the  pressure  continues  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  ever,  and  on  the  opening 
of  the  schools,  at  the  commencement  of  every  term,  large  numbers  of  children  are 
excluded  for  want  of  room. 

The  facts  that  a  vacant  seat  is  so  readily  applied  for  and  that  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance for  any  other  cause  than  sickness  soon  givea  a  pupil's  desk  to  another,  secure  a 
better  attendance  than  could  be  had  were  the  school  accommodations  sufficiently  ample. 
Carelessness  and  heedlessness  on  the  part  of  parents  and  pupils  have  almost  entirely 
cea^«d  to  operate  as  a  cause  for  absence  firom  school. 

During  tne  year  an  important  change  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the  admission  of 
colored  children  in  the  public  schools.  From  the  commencement  of  the  school  system 
in  the  city  separate  schools  had  been  maintained  for  them,  and  no  oportunity  had.  been 
afforded  them  for  advancing  higher  than  the  Junior  grade.  The  decision  of  the  supreme 
court  in  the  case  of  Workman  vs.  The  Board  of  Education,  in  April  last,  established  the 
ri^ht  of  the  colored  child  to  admission  on  equal  terms  with  all  others.  In  compliance 
with  the  law,  as  affirmed  in  this  decision,  the  board  rescinded  all  rules  and  regtuAtiou^ 
assigning  to  them  separate  schools,  and  colored  children  are  now  admitted  to  all  the 
schools,  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  that  apply  to  other  applicants. 

GRAND  RAPIDS. 

The  annual  report  for  1668  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  for  the  city,  Hon.  £.  A. 
Strong,  embraces  the  following : 

Total  school  census  of  the  city,  1868 4,342 

Total  number  enrolled  in  public  schools 2,878 

Number  not  in  public  schools • 935 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  city  schools 41 

I^er  cent,  of  attendance  on  average  number  belonging 92. 2 

Per  cent,  of  tardiness  on  average  attendance 3.9 

Per  cent,  of  school  enrollment  on  school  census G8.0 

Annual  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil $1)  :i7 

In  taking  a  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  sui>cr- 
intendent  says : 

^'A  respectable  library,  a  good  collection  of  apparatus,  and  extensive  cabinets  have 
been  formed ;  the  schools  have  been  thoroughly  graded :  a  course  of  study  has  been 
prepared  and  brought  into  use ;  a  high  school  department  nas  been  created  and  encour- 
aged, until  it  is  unusually  large  in  proportion  to  our  population :  three  new  bnildini^^ 
have  been  erected  and  the  other  thoroughly  repaired,  so  that  tne  value  of  the  school 
property  of  the  district  is  hardly  less  than  980,000,  and  the  community  at  large  hare 
become  so  alive  to  their  true  interests  that  they  are  continually  calling  for  improved 
buildings  and  increased  facilities  for  education." 
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Hod.  Oramel  Horsford,  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Lansing, 


COCXTY  6UrERINTEXDENTS. 


County. 


Allegan 

Bany 

Bay 

BeDzie 

Berrien 

Branch 

Calh^nn  ....... 

Cass 

Charleroix 

Clinton 

Eaton 

Gtnesee 

Grand  Traverse 

Gratiot 

Hillsdale 

Hoo^ton 

Huron 

lo^iam 

looia 

iMbellA 

Jackson 

Kalamazoo ..... 

Kent 

Keweenaw ..... 

Lapeer 

Lcelenaw 

Lenawee 

Livingston . . . . . 

lUeomb 

^fanistee....... 

Marqnette 

Mason 

Mecosta 

>Udland - 

Monroe........ 

Montcalm...... 

Muskegon 

Kdwaygo 

OaklaiS 

Oceana  ........ 

Osceola 

Ottawa 

Saginaw....... 

'Niailao  «...••.• 
Shiawassee.. ..  • 

^t.  Clair 

'*^t.  Joseph , 

foficola 

Van  Buren.-..- 
^ashtenaur . . .  - 
Wayns 


Patroclus  A.  Latta 

John  H.  Palmer 

Archibald  L.  Camming. 

AJphens  E.  Walker 

Henry  A.  Ford 

A.  A.  Luce 

Bela  Fancher 

Irving  Clendenen 

J.  S.  Dixon 

Rev.  E.  Mndge 

Calvin  G.  Townsend 

Samuel  E.  Perrjr 

Joseph  B. Haviland..... 

Giles  T.Brown 

Stephen  N.  Betts 

Rev.  P.  H.  Hollister 

ChanncyChapman 

George  W .  Brown 

I.N.  Cams 

T.E.Harbison 

W.  IrvingJBennett 

William  T.Smith 

Henry  B.Falla88 

G.R.r)welley 

James  H.Vincent 

Stephen  J.  Hutchinson . 
Chnstopher  T.Bateman 

William  A.  Sprout 

Daniel  B.Briggs 

Thomas  Ward ; 

Charles  C.  Yemans 

I.  E.  Smith 

Michael  Brown 

John  R.  Jones 

ElemWillard 

James  F.  Covel 

A.  J.Loomis 

Rev.  Cyrus  Alton 

D.E.  Wilbur 

Charles  A.  Darling 

S.F.Dwight 

Augustus  W.  Taylor 

Rev.  J.  S.  Goodman 

Charles  S.Kims 

Joseph  W. Manning.... 

John  C.  Clarke 

Luther  B.  Antisdale .... 

Samuel  N.Hill 

Rev.  Edward  Cleveland 

George  8.  Wheeler 

Lester  R.  Brown 


Post  office. 


Otsego. 

Nashville. 

Portsmouth. 

Piatt. 

Niles. 

Gilead. 

Marshall. 

Dowagiac. 

Charlevoix. 

Maple  Rapids. 

Vermontville. 

Flint. 

Whitewater. 

Ithaca. 

Hillsdale. 

Hancock. 

Port  Austin. 

Williamston. 

Portland. 

Salt  River. 

Jackson. 

Schoolcraft. 

Fallassburg. 

Copper  Fa&B 

Lapeer. 

Northport. 

Adrian. 

Pinckney. 

Romeo. 

Manistee. 

Negaunee. 

Co&ax. 

Big  Rapids. 

Midland. 

Monroe. 

Stanton. 

Muskegon. 

Newaygo. 

Pontiac. 

Hart. 

Hersey. 

Nunica. 

East  Saginaw. 

Lexington. 

Pittsburg. 

St.  Clair. 

Centreville. 

Yassar. 

Lawrence. 

Ann  Arbor. 

Rawsonville. 
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MINNESOTA. 

The  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  instraction,  Hon.  Mark  H.  Dannell,  for  the 
year  ending  1869,  embraces  the  following : 

IncreaM 
fbryear. 

The  number  of  organized  counties  in  the  State 53  2 

Number  making  school  reports 51  1 

Number  of  districts  in  the  State 2,521  168 

Number  of  districts  reporting 2,377  202 

Number  of  districts  not  reporting 144 

Number  of  children  in  State  between  five  and  twenty-one .  144, 414  15, 31 1 

Number  attending  school 102,086  20,390 

Number  not  attending  any  school 42,328 

Decrease  in  number  not  attending  any  school 4, 888 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers 1,155  192 

MThole  number  of  female  teachers 2,620  307 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month $33  91 

Decrease $2  32 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month $22  45  $0  30 

Whole  amount  paid  teachers  during  the  year |360, 697  50  $37, 912  34- 

Number  of  school-houses  in  the  State 1,929  163 

Value  of  all  school-houses  in  the  State $1,339,690  88  $248,141  46 

Cost  of  school-houses  built  in  1869 $242, 039  03 

Amount  received  from  school  funds $263,468  45  $34,975  88 

Amount  apxK)rtioned  from  permanent  school  fund $147,468  45  $31,774  07 

Whole  amount  expended  for  school  purposes $823, 571  82  $18, 202  79 

The  permanent  school  fund  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  school  lands  of  the  State, 
embracing  sections  16  and  36,  amounts  to  $2,377,712  15.  The  total  amount  invested 
is  $762,800.  The  disbursement  of  the  interest  of  the  fund,  based  ux>on  the  number  of 
scholars  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  ago,  was,  for  1869,  $148,533  26. 

Taking  into  account  the  number  of  districts  which  did  not  report,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  aggregate  number  of  persons  in  the  State  between  fi.ve  and  twenty-one  years  of 
age  cannot  be  less  than  155,000.  The  non-attendance  has  decreased  eight  per  oenK 
during  the  year,  a  result  which  proves  the  wisdom  of  county  supervision.  Earnest 
men  nave  been  at  work,  instructing  the  teachers,  and  commending  to  pupila  and 
parents  the  importance  of  public  education. 

The  x)er  cent,  of  gain  in  the  number  of  months  schools  have  been  taught  throughout 
the  State  has  been  15,  while  the  per  cent,  of  gain  in  the  number  of  scholars  has  been 
but  10.  The  teachers'  institutes,  the  normal  schools,  the  Journal  of  Education,  gen- 
eral and  local  supervision,  are  the  agencies  by  which  this  progress  has  been  accom- 
plished. The  institutes  have  been  like  movable  batteries,  aimed  at  the  indifference  of 
communities.    Teachers,  school  officers,  and  parents  have  been  awakened  by  them. 

A  law  of  the  State  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  to  organize  and  hold  a 
teachers'  institute  in  as  many  counties  as  the  appropriation  made  therefor  will  allow 
him  to  do.  With  the  $2,000  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  he  has  held  the  present 
year  twenty-one  institutes,  of  one  week  each,  at  which  there  was  an  aggregate  attend- 
ance of  943  teachers — ladies,  706 ;  gentlemen,  237.  This  shows  a  decrease  of  lOS  from 
last  year  in  the  attendance  of  teachers ;  a  decrease  accounted  for  partly  by  the  bad 
weather  during  institute  season,  rendering  the  roads  nearly  impassable,  and  partly  by 
the  fact  that  in  some  cases  the  trustees  of  district  schools  deohne  to  close  the  sohooia 
and  allow  the  teachers  to  attend.  This  last-named  fact  is  evidence  of  the  need  of  some 
law  securing  attendance. 

In  some  counties  the  county  superintendent  has  organized  and  held  one  or  more 
teachers'  institutes,  continuing  in  session  two,  three,  four,  and  five  days. 

The  State  convention  of  county  superintendents,  which  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
State  superintendent  annually  to  call^  was  held  the  present  year  in  Rochester  on  the 
24th  and  25th  of  August.  The  exercises  were  highly  interesting,  though  the  attend- 
ance was  quite  too  small ;  only  fourteen  counties  being  represented.  Subjects  having 
an  important  and  practical  beiaring  upon  school  matters  were  ably  discussed,  and  reso- 
lutions j^assed,  intended  to  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  legislature. 

The  mnth  annual  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  was  attended  by  5)S6 
teachers,  representing  each  class  of  the  educational  institutions.  Among  others,  the 
following  questions  were  discussed :  ^*  Is  a  large  school  fund  a  blessing  or  a  corse  f^ 
"  How  may  drawing  be  introduced  into  our  public  schools  f "  These  meeting,  ia 
arousing  the  public  interest  in  all  such  questions  by  earnest  and  well-prepared  discus- 
sions, essays,  and  addresses,  Justly  claim  recognition  as  a  popular  agency  in  educational 
progress. 
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FIR8T  STATE  KORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Located  at  Winona.  Established  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  State,  approved 
Angnst  2y  1858.  Organized  and  opened  in  buildinss  temporarily  fitted  np  for  the  pur- 
pose, Septembers,  1^.  John  Ogden.  principal.  Suspended  in  March,  18^  Be-estab- 
Bshed  by  an  act  passed  February  19, 1864.  Reorganized  and  reopened  Kovember  1, 
1864.  William  F.  Phelps,  A.  M.,  principal.  His  report  begins  with  an  allusion  to  the 
difficulties  which  this  pioneer  normal  school  has  successfully  contended  with  during 
the  last  five  years.  Occupying  two  different  buildings  which  were  separated  by  an 
entire  square  of  ground,  and  subjected  to  all  the  embarrassment  consequent  upon  the 
transfer  of.  classes  and  teachers  at  different  hours  of  the  day,  and  in  all  states  of  the 
weather,  firom  one  building  to  the  other,  both  buildings  being  contracted,  ill  ventilated, 
and  fi^enerally  poorly  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  achool,  compelled  consequently  to 
lesoii  to  chuches  and  public  halls,  entirely  unsuited  to  the  purpose,  amid  the  extremi- 
ties of  winter's  cold  and  summers  heat  for  the  semi-annual  examination  of  classes ; 
considering  all  these  hinderances  and  discouragements  the  progress  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing figures  of  each  successiye  year,  since  me  reorganization  of  the  institution,  is 
very  satisfactory : 


• 

1864. 

1865. 

1866. 

1867. 

1868. 

1869. 

Hales 

4 

28 

9 
41 

13 

67 

13 
74 

22 

100 

38 

Females...  ---r ^r r-^T 

147 

Total 

32 

50 

80 

87 

122 

185 

The  increase  of  the  present  year  over  the  last,  63,  is  more  than  50  per  cent.,  and  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  males,  16,  is  equal  to  nearly  80  per  cent.  This  increase  in  the 
number  of  males,  the  report  remarks,  is  an  interesting  and  important  fact.  The  de- 
mand for  gentlemen  of  ability,  well  trained  to  take  charge  of  the  more  important 
Bchools  of  the  State,  is  steady,  and  likely  to  increase.  Anotner  inducement  for  young 
men  to  resort  to  these  training  schools  in,  that  they  may  be  prepared  to  assume  the 
position  of  superintendent  of  county  and  city  schools,  and  other  positions  connected  with 
our  educational  system,  which,  like  the  office  of  teacher,  are  daily  increasing  in  dignity, 
and  the  compensation  becoming  more  adequate. 

From  a  statement  of  the  occupations  in  life  pursued  by  the  parents  of  students  now 
in  the  institution  it  appears  that  they  are  almost  exclusively  farmers,  mechanics,  and 
others  engaged  in  the  active  pursuits  of  life,  in  the  labors  of  the  band  and  brain. 
There  are  no  capitalists,  no  gentlemen  of  wealth  and  leisure,  embraced  in  this  instruc- 
tive list,  but  it  IS  made  up  literally  of  the  "  bone  and  sinew''  of  the  country. 

Hie  new  building  is  admirably  adapted  to  the  work  for  which  it  is  designed.  Special 
attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  heating  and  ventilating  of  it,  and  in  all  respects 
the  building  is  considered  to  be  Just  what  it  should  be. 

The  course  of  teaching  comprises  departments  of  English  language,  mathematics, 
physical  and  natural  sciences,  graphics,  political  economy,  theory  and  practice  of 
teaching.  This  course  is,  as  yet,  not  fully  accompUshed  for  want  of  the  necessary 
teaching  force. 

The  annual  State  appropriation  for  current  expenses  is  $5,000.  Tuition  from  model 
diools  during  the  year  1869,  (2,622  12.  The  current  expenses  for  the  year  were  (9,384  13. 
For  buUding,  |35,922  89. 

SECOND  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Located  at  liankato  by  the  legislature  of  1866.  Oi^anized  and  opened  for  students, 
October  7, 1866,  in  temporara^  quarters.  George  M.  G&ge,  principal.  Appropriation  or 
$30,000  for  a  permanent  building  passed  the  legislature,  1869.  Building  was  oom« 
menced  in  June  1809. 

The  aggregate  attendance  during  the  past  year  was  136,  of  whom  98  were  ladies  and  38 
gentlemen.  In  the  model  classes  the  attenduice  for  the  year  has  been  100,  and  during 
the  past  term  it  was  87.    Total  attendance  in  all  departments  for  the  year,  236. 

In  his  report  to  the  board,  the  principal,  with  other  items  of  interest,  states  that  the 
increase  of  attendance  for  the  current  term,  over  the  corresponding  term  of  last  year, 
ia  118  per  cent.  About  60  per  cent,  of  those  in  attendance  m  the  normal  department 
this  term  has  been  engagea  in  teaching;  50  per  cent,  has  taught  in  Minnesota* 
Upward  of  80  per  cent,  mtends  to  complete  the  normal  course.  About  one-third  depend 
upon  their  own  exertions  to  obtain  that  with  which  to  defray  their  expenses  while  at 
•chooL    Minnesota  has  not  yet  furoished  a  native-born  pupiL    The  present  term  mora 
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are  in  attendance  who  were  bom  in  Indiana  than  from  any  other  State  in  the  Union. 
Wisconsin  stands  next  to  Indiana ;  then  follow  in  order,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
MaasachuBetts,  Vermont,  Ohio,  and  Maine.  Other  States  are  represented,  aa  well  as 
several  foreign  nations.  The  average  age  of  the  pupils  is  about  nineteen  and  one-half 
years.    Of  the  attendanee,  28  per  cent,  has  been  males ',  72  per  cent,  females. 

The  number  of  volumes  received  for  the  library,  from  publishers,  individuals,  and 
other  sources  is  3,005. 

The  new  building  was  to  be  thoronghly  prepared  for  occupancy  in  time  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mil  term,  September  ld7D. 

THIRD  STATE  NOB3CAL  SCHOOL. 

Located  at  St.  Cloud  by  act  of  legislature,  February  1866.  Organized  and  opened 
for  students  September  15, 1869,  occupying  temporarv  accommodations.  Professor  Ira 
Moore,  principal.    Appropriation  for  permanent  building  made  by  legislature  of  1869. 

The  number  in  attendance  the  first  term  is  52,  of  whom  10  are  males  and  42  are  fe- 
males. In  the  model  classes  the  attendance  has  been  73 ;  making  a  total  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  125. 

"  The  disparity  in  the  number  of  the  sexes  in  the  normal  school,"  the  principal  re- 
marks, "  corresponds  somewhat  nearly  to  the  wants  of  our  public  schools.  The  schools 
of  the  State  are  coming,  year  bv  year,  more  into  the  hands  of  lady  teachers,  as  it  is, 
perhaps,  most  fit  they  should  ao,  the  superior  aptitude  of  women  for  teaching  being 
universally  acknowledged.'' 

In  conclusion,  the  board  of  normal  schools  reports  that,  "  in  the  three  schools,  all  of 
which  are  in  their  infancy,  the  total  number  of  counties  in  the  State  represented  is  37, 
and  the  total  number  of  pupils  under  instruction  has  been  817 ;  of  which  number,  373 
were  in  the  normal  departments. 

UNTTERSITT  OF  lONNSflOTA. 

Located  at  St.  Anthony.  William  W.  Folwell,  president.  The  preparatory  depart- 
ment was  opened  in  1867,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  for  the  year  or  72  pupils.  The 
i^gregate  attendance  during  the  school  year  ending  June  25, 1869,  was  125.  Boring 
th^  two  years  a  class  was  fitted  for  the  first  year  of  a  college  course.  Number  of  pro- 
fessors and  instructors,  9.  The  institution  embraces  classical,  scientific,  and  agricultural 
departments.  The  agricultural  college  lands  granted  to  the  State  by  the  €kmeral  Gov- 
ernment were,  by  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  1868,  given  to  the  university.  A  prepara- 
tory or  elementary  department  is  to  be  maintained  as  long  as  there  Is  room  tor  it 
Instruction  given  wholly  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

Many  useful  volumes  have  been  presented  to  the  library,  and  the  faculty  have  pre- 
pared a  list  of  books  to  be  purchased  with  the  funds— 12,.'>00 — ^already  appropriated  for 
that  purpose. 

Tuition  is  free  to  all,  and,  as  yet,  no  charges  are  made  for  incidentals.  The  institution 
is  open  to  ladies  upon  the  same  terms,  and  with  equal  privileges  as  gentlemen  e^oy. 

STATB  iNSTrrrrnox  Fon  the  deaf,  dumb,  xsd  blind. 

Located  at  Faribault.  Professor  J.  L.Noyes,  principal.  He  has  not  been  content  to  fol- 
low in  the  beaten  track,  or  simply  teach  after  the  long-established  methods  of  instruct^ 
ing  this  class  of  persons,  but  has  labored,  and  successfully,  in  new  paths.  His  views 
upon  the  subject  of  articulation,  presented  to  the  legislature  in  a  former  report,  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  educators  of  this  class  of  i)upils  in  Europe  as  well  as  in 
America.    Statistical  information  for  the  school  during  the  year  not  given. 

STATE  REFORM  SCHOOL. 

Located  at  St.  Paul,  and  is  under  the  management  of  Rev.  Mr.  Riheldaffer.  It  has  in 
it  about  50  boys,  at  an  average  age  of  about  rourteen  years.  They  have  been  sent  from 
different  parts  of  the  State,  and  have  been  at^udged  guilty  of  some  violation  of  the 
law,  or  found  in  need  of  discipline  they  would  not  receive  at  home. 

OTHER  EDUGATIOXAL  INSTrnmONS. 

Efforts  were  made  by  the  superintendent  to  obtain  full  statistical  reports  from  all 
educational  institutions  in  the  State,  but  they  were  not  successful.  The  name,  location, 
and  aggregate  attendance  of  some  of  the  more  permanently  established  schools  are 
giveUj  as  follows: 

Northfield  College,  Northfleld,  aggregate  attendance PO 

Groveland  Seminary,  Wasioja,  aggregate  attendance - 107 

Bt.  Paul  Female  Seminary,  St.  Paul,  aggregate  attendance 60 
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St.  Croix  Academy,  Afton,  aggregate  attendance 157 

St.  Mary's  Hall,  Faribault,  aggregate  attendance 50 

Shatta<UL  Qrammar  Sohool|  Fanbaolt,  aggregate  attendance 60 

Total 514 

The  following  are  select  mixed  schools : 

Caledonia  College  Institute,  Caledonia,  aggregate  attendance 34 

Caledonia  High  School,  Caledonia,  aggregate  attendance 44 

Select  school,  Albert  Lea,  aggregate  attendance 43 

Select  school,  Shell  £ock,  aggregate  attendance 28 

Total 149 

The  following  are  primary  denominational  schools : 

Catholio  school,  MaoJcato,  aggregate  attendance 150 

Latheran  school,  Meridan,  aggregate  attendance 35 

Latheran  school,  Conrtland,  aggregate  attendance 92 

Latheran  school,  St.  Peter,  f^gregate  attendance 102 

Parish  school,  Episcopal,  Red  Wing,  aggregate  attendance.... , 58 

Parish  school,  Episcopal,  Le  Saeur,  aggregate  attendance ,,,...... .... ....  50 

Total ,.. 487 


ST.  PAUL. 

The  saperintendent  of  schools  of  this  citv,  Hon.  John  Mattocks,  who  is  also  secretary 
of  the  board  of  education,  reports  to  that  body  for  the  year  ending  April  1, 1870,  the 
following,  among  other  items  of  interest: 

The  xnimber  of  persons  inthe  citv  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one.  5, 078 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 2,689 

Average  attendance  per  month 1,544 

Number  of  months  school  was  taught 10 

Number  of  teacher»— females,  27 ;  males,  7 34 

Aggregate  cost  of  schools  for  the  year '. f43,935  36 

The  saperintendent  has  reason  to  believe  that,  through  the  public  schools  and  the 
private  schools,  all  the  children  of  the  city  are  in  attendance  upon  a  course  of  educa- 
tion. With  the  concurrence  of  the  chief  ox  police  and  his  assistants,  trqancy  is  scarcely 
known  in  the  cit^.  In  no  part  of  it — ^neither  in  the  town,  nor  l^e  streets,  nor  the  sub- 
urbs, nor  at  the  depots — will  childrrai  be  found  during  school  hours.  He  has  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  police  on  the  assumption  that  a  vuprant  child  is.  as  much  under 
their  supervision  as  a  vagrant  man.  The  average  cost  oi  instruction  upon  the  number 
enrolled  has  been  $10  55.    Upon  the  average  attendance  it  has  been  |16  70. 

The  schools  are  graded,  from  the  alphabetical  to  the  high,  in  six  diiferent  grades,  as 
follows :  Alphabetical;  lower  primary,  upper  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high. 
The  coarse  of  instruction  in  the  alphabetical  schools  is,  the  alphabet;  reading  from  the 
blackboard  and  the  primer,  with  exereiBes  in  spelling,  both  by  letter  and  sounds ;  count- 
ing from  1  to  100,  forward  and  backward;  drawing;  use  of  the  slate;  writing  Arabic 
aim  1?Awi«.fi  numerals  to  LX;  primer  completed  and  reviewed.  There  are  four  of  these 
alphabetical  schools,  five  lower  primary,  six  upper  primary,  four  intermediate,  four 
grammar  schools,  and  there  is  one  high  school. 

The  gofemmont  of  tiie  schools  is  lodged  with  the  secretary  (who  is  ex  officio  superin- 
tendent) and  the  committee  on  schools. 
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Table  of  staiUtical  detaiU  of 
Hon.  Mark  H.  Dunncll,  wperintend 

COUNTY  6Xn*Efi 


County. 


Anoka...... 

Benton 

Blue  Earth.. 

Brown 

Carver 

Chisago 

Chippewa... 

Dakota 

Dodge 

Douglas 

Faribault... 
Fillmore.... 
Freeborn ... 
Croodhue. ... 
Hennepin... 
Houston.... 

Isanti 

Jackson  .... 
Kanabeo. ... 
Kandiyohi . . 

Lake 

Le  Sueur.... 
Manomln . . . 

Martin 

McLeod  .... 

Meeker 

MilleLac... 
Monongalia. 
Morrison  ... 

Mower 

XicoUet 

Olmsted  .... 
Otter  TaU... 

Pine 

Pope 

Bamsey 

Bedwood  ... 
Benville  .... 

Kice 

StLonia.... 

Soott  

Sherburne . . 

Sibley 

Steams 

Steele 

WabashA ... 

"Waseca 

Washington 
Watonwan. . 

Winona 

Wright 

Total... 


Xame. 


Rev.  Moses  Goodrich. . . . 

Rev.  Sherman  Hall 

Henrys.  Goff. 

John  vellkacje 

H.  J.Peck 

Robert  Currier 

Joseph  D.  Baker 

Rev.  J.  W.  Ray 

S.  P.  Jones 

John  S.  Mower 

R.  W.Richards 

Rev.  D.  L.  Kiehlo 

Henry_Thnrston 

Prof.H.  B.  WUson 

Rev.  Charles  B.  Sheldon 

W.  H.  Harries 

Rev.  Richard  Walker . . . 

Dr.C.  P.  MerriU 

Samuel  Millett 

Burroughs  Abbott 


M.  R  Everitt. 


Dr.  O.  P.  Chubb... 

Liberty  Hall 

John  Blackwell 

Joseph  Whitcombe 

J.  H.  Gates 

Robert  A.  Beggs. . . 

F.  A.  Pike 

Rev.  A.  H.  Kerr  .. 

Sanford  Niles 

William  M.  Corliss. 


A.  W.  Lathrop 

Rev.  A.  B.  Patenon,  D.  D. 

E.  A.  Chandler 

William  Emeriok 

A.O.Whipple 

Albert  N.  Seep 

L.R.  Hawkins 

John  0.  Haven 

Edmund  Neff 

HenryKreba 

Hon.  F.  J.  Stevens 

T.  A.  Thompson 

Rev.  a  T.  Catlin 

Rev.  A.  D.  Roe 

George  W.  Yates 

Luther  A.  West 

B.  F.Miller 


Post  office. 


Anoka 

Sauk  Rapids  .... 

Mankato , 

Cottonwood  . . . . . 

Watertown 

Chisago  City  — 
Chippewa  City . . 

Hastings 

Easson 

Alexandria 

Minnesota  Lake. 

Preston 

Shell  Rock  City.. 

Redwing 

Excelsior 

Caledonia 

Spenoer  Brook... 

Jackson 

Brunswick 

Hiurison 


Cleveland 


Fairmont... 
Glencoe .... 
Litchfield.. 
Princeton . . 
Harrison ... 
Little  Falls. 

Austin 

St.  Peter ... 
Rochester . . 
CUtherall .  . 


Glenwood 

St  Paul 

Redwood  Falls 

Cairo 

Faribault 

Duluth 

Maple  Glen.... 

Elk  River 

Henderson  .... 
St.  Augusta  . . . 

Meriden 

Plain  view 

Wilton 

Afton 

Madelia 

Winona 

MontieeUo 


3 

QU 


8,260 
505 
9,901 
fi,211 
8,704 
13,476 
8,175 
6,222 


4,735 

17, 524 

5,680 

14,630 

17,076 

9,788 

453 

234 

31 


154 
7,834 

117 
1,430 
2,457 
1,229 

331 


796 

5,150 

5,019 

15,176 


64 


15,107 
95 


10,975 

294 

8,621 

819 

4,786 

7,367 

4,932 

117 

11,363 

4,174 

6,780 

249 

15,277 

5,028 

249,856 


e 

o 


1,148 

4411 

5,210 

1,488 

4,090 

5,666 

1,110 

3,041 

377 

2,854 

6,312 

3,125 

6,725 

9,417 

4,642 

476 

344 

18 

231 

107 

4,024 

54 

1,012 

1,540 

1,426 

264 

552 

418 

2,965 

2,674 

6,813 


42 

420 
5,651 

154 

340 
5,448 

103 
4,119 

617 
2,592 
4,281 
2,749 

296 
5,067 
2,493 
3,407 

446 
7,025 
2,996 

129,103 


s 

,a 

"i 

M 

B 

0 

"A 


1,515 

536 

5,761 

1,837 

4,462 

6,998 

1.357 

3,218 

841 

3.415 

9,173 

3,564 

7,679 

10. 217 

5,073 

697 

456 

19 

995 

117 

4,300 

41 

1,284 

1.578 

1,468 

341 

718 

586 

3,270 

2.904 

7,164 

210 

47 

63S 

6,285 

169 

610 

6,241 

238 

4,214 

690 

2,846 

4,975 

2.856 

454 

5,282 

2.738 

3,701 

546 

7,356 

3,444 

144,414 


367 

87 

531 

340 

37^ 

1,33-2 

238 

177 

464 

SGI 

861 

439 

954 

»K) 

531 

221 

112 

1 

64 

10 

276 

—13 

272 

38 

40 

77 

166 

168 

305 

230 

351 

210 

5 

219 

434 

15 

270 

793 

135 

9S 

73 

254 

694 

107 

158 

215 

243 

204 

100 

331 

448 

15,311 
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MISSISSIPPI. 

The  constitntion  of  Mississippi,  adopted  in  1868,  reco^iizing  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  the  people  as  the  foundation  for  a  republican  government, 
makes  it  the  dnty  of  the  legislature  to  establish  ^'  a  uniform  system  oi  finee  public 
schools,  by  taxation  or  otherwise,  for  all  children  between  the  a^es  of  five  and  twenty- 
one  years,*^'  and  as  soon  as  practicable  to  *'  establish  schools  of  higher  grade." 

The  constitution  also  requires  the  election  of  a  superintendent  of  public  education 
at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  governor,  having  the  qnalification  of 
secretary  of  state,  and  holding  his  office  for  four  years ;  also,  that ''  there  shall  be  a 
board  of  education,  consisting  of  the  secretary  of  state,  the  at^iomey  general,  and  the 
superintendent  of  public  education ; ''  also,  that  there  shall  be  a  school  supmntend- 
ent  for  each  county :  that  in  each  school  district  one  or  more  schools  shall  be  main- 
tained for  four  montns  at  least  in  each  year ;  the  penalty  for  negleet  being  a  for&itare 
of  all  funds  or  income. 

A  common  school  fund  is  also  to  be  provided  for  from  the  proceeds  of  lands  belonging 
to  the  State,  grant-ed  by  the  United  States ;  and  the  lands  known  as  **  swamp  lands, 
with  certain  specified  exceptions ;  and  also,  **  of  all  lands  now  or  hereafter  vested  in 
the  State  by  escheat,  or  purchase,  or  forfeiture  for  taxes,''  as  well  as  the  proceeds  firom 
licenses,  fines,  and  some  other  sooroes  named.  To  aid  this  fund  a  poU-ti^,  not  exceed- 
ing |2  a  head,  is  to  be  levied. 

An  agricultural  college  is  also  to  be  provided  for  f^om  the  lands — ^210,000  acreB— do- 
nated bv'Gongress  for  said  purpose  July  2, 1865. 

No  religions  sect  is  ever  to  control  any  part  of  the  school  or  nniversitv  funds  of  the 
State.    All  school  funds  are  to  be  divided  j>ro  rata  among  the  children  ox  school  age. 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

In  accordance  with  the  oonstitntional  requirements,  the  legislati^re,  at  its  session  in 
June  1870,  passed  an  act  "  To  regulate  the  supervision,  organization,  and  maintenance  of 
a  uniform  system  of  public  education. " 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS. 

Each  county  oosstitntes  one  school  district ;  but  any  incorporated  cit^  of  more  than 
5,000  inhabitants  constitutes  a  separate  district. 

The  board  of  education  have  a  general  care  and  supervision  of  all  property  coming 
into  possession  of  the  State  for  school  purposes,  the  income  of  which  they  are  to  pay 
to  the  school  authorities  of  the  cities  or  districts  for  the  support  of  the  schools.  They 
are  to  make  a  report  annually,  upon  all  matters  ijitrusted  to  their  charge,  to  the  super- 
intendent of  public  education,  to  be  by  him  incorporated  in  his  annual  report  to  the 
le^slaiture. 

They  have  ^wer  to  remove  county  superintendents  for  good  cause,  and  may  fill  va- 
candes  occurring  in  the  office  of  county  superintendents,  reportuig  their  action  to  the 
senate  at  the  next  session  of  the  legislature.  Each  member  of  the  board  is  to  give 
bond  in  the  sum  of  |20,000,  conditioned  as  the  bonds  of  other  State  officers. 

STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 

This  officer  has  the  general  supervision  of  all  the  schools,  is  to  visit  each  county  an- 
nually, as  well  as  provide  for  holding  a  teachers'  institute  in  each  congressional  dis- 
trict. He  is  to  report  to  the  legislature  annually  on  all  matters  relating  |»  his  office 
and  the  educational  interests  oi  the  State.  He  shall  appoint  a  clerk,  who  shs^  have  a 
salary  of  11,100.  The  superintendent  receives  5  cents  i>er  mile  for  distance  actually 
traveled  in  his  official  duties,  and  all  necessary  contingent  expenses.  He  is  prohil>- 
ited  from  acting  as  the  agent  of  any  author,  publisher,  or  bookseller,  directly  or  indl- 
vectly,  on  penalty  of  removal  and  forfeiture  of  all  moneys  due  him  from  the  State. 

COUNTY  SUPEEINTENDSNT8 

Are  to  have  the  supervision  of  the  schools  of  their  respective  counties,  visiting  them 
once  in  each  term,  to  examine  and  grant  certificates  to  teachers,  and  peiiorm  other  da- 
ties,  as  required  by  the  State  superintendent  or  board  of  education.  They  receive  a 
salary  of  $5  a  day.  They  report  to  the  State  superintendent,  and,  like  him,  are  prohib- 
ited from  using  any  influence  in  favor  of  any  author,  publisher,  or  bookseller,  upon  sim- 
ilar penalties. 

SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

The  board  of  county  supervisors  and  the  city  council  of  any  incorporated  city  of 
more  than  5,000  inhabitants  appoint  six  school  directors  in  each  district,  for  three 
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jearsy  wlio  receive  |3  a  dav  for  actual  service.  They  are  made  a  corporate  bod^,  with 
power  to  sae  and  be  saed.  They  are  to  make  rules  and  regulations  for  carrying  out 
the  requirements  of  the  law,  and  have  the  care  of  providing  school-houses,  creating 
flub-districts,  hire  teachers,  and  perform  any  other  duty  necessary  to  put  the  schools  in 
operation.  They  are  to  prescribe  a  uniform  series  of  text-books ;  but  no  member  shall 
act  as  an  agent  for  any  author,  publisher,  or  bookseller.  They  have  the  management 
of  the  property  belonging  to  the  district,  may  purchase  or  rent  land  for  school-house 
sites,  or  sell  the  same.  The  county  treasurer  is  to  keep  a  separate  account  with  each 
sub-school  district  and  with  each  class  of  school  funds. 

The  other  features  of  the  system,  in  detail,  with  regard  to  teachers,  instltutefi,  and 
other  matters  pertaining  to  education,  are  substantially  those  recently  adopted  by 
other  States,  and  are  in  accordance  with  the  requisite  provisions  of  the  constitution. 

From  the  latest  rejiorts,  it  appears  that  there  has  been  some  delay  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  schools  under  this  law,  and  as  the  matter  is  now  in  a  state  Qf  prosecution, 
no  results  can  at  present  be  given. 

UNiYERSirr  OF  MississiPPL    JOHN  K.  WADDE^  chancellor* 

"The  university  Is  established  upon  a  grant  of  land,  consisting  of  thirty-six  sections, 
made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  the  State  of  Mississippi  in  1819 ;  and  the 
lansnage  of  the  act  is,  that  the  title  of  this  land  shall  be  vested  in  the  legislature  of 
saia  State,  in  trust,  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning  therein.'' 

The  OEi&;inal  act  of  charter,  passed  February  34, 1844,  contained  the  following  words: 
"  The  said  board  of  trustees  [of  the  university]  shall  have  full  power  and  entire  con- 
trol over  the  funds  belonging  to  the  '  university  of  Mississippi,'  or  the  '  seminary  fund,' 
to  be  hj  them  applied  toward  the  consummation  of  the  pleui  of  the  university  of  Mis- 
sissippi,'' &o. 

At  the  next  following  session  of  the  legislature,  however,  an  act  was  passed  supple- 
mentary to  the  charter,  the  first  section  of  which  provides  that  "  so  much  of  the  third 
section  of  an  act  entitled  'An  act  to  incorporate  the  university  of  Mississippi,'  ap- 
proved February  24, 1844,  as  jj^ves  the  trustees  of  the  university  full  power  and  entire 
control  over  the  funds  belonging  to  the  university  of  Mississippi,  or  the  seminary  fundi 
is  hereby  repealed." 

The  legidature  thus  resumed  to  itself  the  power  over  the  fund,  which  in  the  original 
charter  it  had  delected  to  the  board ;  and  it  is  to  the  legislature  that  the  university 
is  compelled  £rom  time  to  time  to  resort  for  further  supplies,  as  the  necessity  of  widen- 
ing its  field  of  usefulness  and  improving  its  means  of  imparting  knowledge  renders 
them  desirable. 

The  present  board  of  trustees  of  the  university  consists  of  the  governor^  ex-officio 
president,  with  a  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  eleven  other  members.  A  review  of  the 
attendanoe  since  the  re-opening  of  the  exercises  of  the  university  presents  the  follow- 
ing statistics : 

Number  in  attendance  since  1865 — 

fiesricm  of  lees-'fie 193 

"  1866-^67 24C 

"       issr-^es 231 

"         1868-'69 214 

The  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  is  about  five  thousand. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

At  aot  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  norpial  school  has  been  recently  passed, 
amiropriating  $4,000  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  trustees — 
^^500  for  teacheir  salaries,  |1,000  for  aid  to  pupils,  and  |500  for  furniture  and  apparatus. 

SCHOOL  OFFICERS. 

The  superintendent  of  public  education  is  the  Hon.  H.  B.  Pease,  Jackson.  County 
superint^dents  have  recently  been  appointed,  but  no  list  of  them  has  reached  this  Bu- 
reau. 


MISSOURI. 

Vumber  of  children  in  the  State  between  5  and  21  yean £64, 096 

In  public  schools :  males,  133,243;  females,  116,484 249,727 

In  private  schools :  males,  8,855 ;  females,  8,847 17,702 

The  number  of  teachers  is :  males,  4,615 ;  females,  2,531 7, 146 

Avoage  salary  of  male  teachers  per  month $38  60 

Average  salary  of  female  teachers  per  month |29  81 
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The  number  of  public  schools  in  the  State  is :  primary,  5,244 ;  high,  63.  5^ 

Number  of  private  schools 707 

Average  number  of  months  taught 4.6 

Value  of  school-houses  in  the  State $3,087,682  30 

Value  of  furniture  and  apparatus $58,071  77 

Expended  for  teachers*  wages $864,672  39 

Expended  for  building  school-houses §390, 450  21 

Expended  for  repairing  school-houses $34, 682  50 

Expended  for  renting  rooms $13,741  9-? 

Total  amount  of  township  fund $2,184,171  00 

Total  amount  of  county  fund $801,896  0«J 

Number  of  school  libraries  in  the  State I'i 

Number  of  teachers'  institutes  held 95 

Number  of  members  of  institutes • 2,377 

SCHOOLS  FOR  COLORED  CHILDREN. 

This  Slate  has  a  larger  proportion  of  schools  for  colored  children  than  any  former 
slave  State.  The  statistics  from  forty  counties,  given  as  representative  of  the  remainder 
of  the  State  in  that  respect,  show  the  number  of  children  of  color  to  be  13,180 ;  the 
number  of  school-houses  for  them,  80 ;  number  of  schools,  public  and  private,  10*2 ; 
teachers,  101 ;  pupils,  3,664. 

Opposition  to  the  education  of  the  colored  people  is  rapidly  disappearing.  Their 
rapid  improvement  and  good  conduct  help  to  disarm  pr^udice.  A  normal  school  fur 
the  training  of  colored  teachers  is  an  urgent  necessity.  There  is  a  school — ^Lincoln  In- 
stitute— ^now  in  the  fourth  year  of  successful  operation  in  Jefferson  City,  possessing  an 
endowment  fund  of  $7,000,  which,  on  a  small  scale,  and  with  limited  means,  is  doing 
good  work  in  the  right  direction.  It  owns  no  builcUng  and  is  able  to  maintain  but  ont) 
teacher. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  declares  that  "A  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  and  in- 
telligence being  essential  to  the  preservation  of  me  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
the  general  assembly  shall  establish  and  maint«ain  free  schools  for  the  gratuitous  in- 
struction of  all  persons  in  this  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years.'' 

TTie  growth  of  public  education  by  the  State  has  been  slow,  and  by  forced  methods, 
at  times  in  advance  of  {lopular  favor ;  and  yet  far  behind  the  enlightened  position  of 
other  States.  The  laws  upon  the  subject  seem  to  have  been  the  prouuct  of  a  few  states- 
men, who  appeared  at  intervals  in  our  history,  and  who,  in  the  £ace  of  a  well-known 
social  protest,  pushed  forward  with  great  energy  the  development  of  this  public  econ- 
omy by  the  way  of  a  public  intelligence.  The  first  general  act  upon  the  subject  was 
passed  in  1824.  It  was  crude  and  ineffective,  but  was  improved  in  1835.  Another  was 
passed  in  1839,  which  was  revised  in  1853,  when  superintendence  of  school  affairs  was 

Provided  for.  Another  complete  revision  was  had  in  1865,  and  this  again  amended  in 
868,  giving  an  average  trial  of  about  eleven  vears  to  each  law. 
From  a  larse  personal  acquaintance  with  them,  and  from  a  large  correspondence,  I 
am  assured  that  no  State  in  the  West  is  more  fortunate  than  ours  m  the  character  and 
quality  of  its  public  school  teachers.  Tet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  great  body 
are  migratory,  and  do  not,  and  cannot,  exhibit  the  professional  devotion  requisite  to 
the  success  of  those  who  are  set  apart  oy  special  training  and  led  by  a  conscious  adap- 
tation for  the  work,  rather  than  forced  to  it  by  the  spur  of  necessity. 

In  the  sub-districts  there  are  about  seven  thousand  directors,  and  nearly  one  thousand 
in  the  several  cities  and  towns,  who  are  performing  responsible  work  without  compen- 
sation. Their  office  is  one  purely  honorary :  and  yet  it  demands  a  degree  of  intelli- 
Sence  and  expenditure  of  time  and  labor  that  represent  a  large  money  valne.  No 
nties  more  important,  more  delicate,  more  difficult,  are  undertaken  in  any  other  depart- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth. 

County  superintendents  x>erfonn  their  multifarious  duties  at  an  expense  of  time, 
travel,  labor,  oorzespondence,  visitation  from  neighborhood  to  neighborhood,  and  con- 
ference with  school  officers,  with  no  corresponding  income  from  that  expenditure.  But 
two  items  are  in  many  cases  sufficient  to  occupy  the  sixty  days  for  which  alone  they 
are  allowed  compensation  by  law,  viz,  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the  county 
statisoal  reports,  and  organizing  and  establishing  county  institutes.  Yet  in  addition  to 
these  many  other  duties  devolve  upon  them  which  should  occupy  the  whole  year,  if 
properly  fulfilled.  Consequently  more  resignations  of  countv  superintendents  occur 
than  of  any  other  officers  in  the  State.  "  Wo  cannot  afford  it/'  is  the  invariable  excuse. 
The  Missouri  system  of  teachers'  institutes  was  becun  in  1866.  At  present  about  one 
hundred  counties  have  organizations  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  assimilating  the  char- 
acter of  a  well-conducted  institute.  Some  of  them  rank  in  number,  tonejinfluence, 
and  general  character  with  those  of  many  years'  standing  in  older  States.  This  rapid 
organization  has  been  effected  without  any  support  from  the  legislature,  and  in  many 
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cases  at  a  considerable  i)er80iial  sacrifice  upon  the  part  of  county  superintendents  and 
teachers.  It  was  frequently  met  with  decided  opposition  by  persons  ^^  who  worshipped 
with  their  faces  toward  the  past/'  The  institute  meetings  are  marked  by  a  uniform 
and  cordial  sympathy,  courtesy,  and  mutual  deference  to  opinion,  undisturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  either  personal,  political,  or  religious  views,  'the  testimony  of  the  super- 
intendent is,  that  he  has  yet  to  find  the  slightest  discord,  a  state  of  feeling  as  remarka- 
ble, considering  the  past,  as  it  is  much  to  1^  desired.  Under  the  influence  of  this  unity 
and  fraternity  the  hateful  and  hostile  feelings  of  the  past  are  disappearing,  and  the 
enmity  of  the  fathers  is  transmuted  to  friendship  in  the  children. 

The  press  of  the  State  has  been,  and  is  now,  with  few  exceptions,  the  most  powerful 
and  capable  auxiliary  to  free  education.  In  no  instance  has  the  urgent  claim  of  the 
public  schools  been  disregarded.  The  theoretical  importance  of  pubuc  education,  the 
practical  duties  of  the  school-room,  the  willful  neglect  of  parents  and  officers,  the  rela- 
tions of  the  school  and  the  State,  the  child  and  the  citizen,  have  been  discussed  over 
and  over  again,  in  forcible  terms,  by  editors  who  could  have  no  personal  interest  in 
the  subject  except  that  which  springs  from  the  generous  sympathy  which  makes 
the  world  akin.  It  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  press  of  no  other  State  devotes 
so  much  special  attention,  week  after  week,  to  the  cause  and  the  advancement  of  free 
education. 

THE  TOWNSHIP  SCHOOL  FUND  MISMANAGED. 

The  township  school  fund,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  $2,184,170,  with  an  annual 
income  of  nearly  $200,000,  arises  from  the  proceeds  of  section  n amber  sixteen,  set 
apart  by  Congress  in  1820  for  the  use  of  the  schools.  The  amount  of  land  then  and 
subsequently  granted  the  State  for  school  purposes  is  1,199,139  acres,  sufllcient,  had  it 
been  judiciously  managed  in  each  township,  to  have  laid  the  foundation  for  a  school 
fund,  the  annual  income  from  which  would  constitute  the  schools  free  for  at  least  six 
months  in  the  year.  But  many  of  the  townships  have  lost  the  entire  fund,  and  others 
have  sufiered  greatly  from  the  mismanagement  of  those  who  have  had  charge  of  this 
matter.  It  was  early  enacted  that  the  county  should  have  charge  of  the  township 
school  fund  belonging  to  each  township,  and  aU  subsequent  legislation  has  placed  this 
fund  under  the  care  of  the  same  guardianship,  with  the  provision  that  these  moneys 
''  shall  be  secured  by  a  mortgage  in  fee  on  real  estate,  free  from  liens  and  incum- 
brances within  the  county,  of  double  the  amount  of  the  loan/'  &c  Had  these  funds  been 
invested  in  accordance  with  the  above  enactment,  or  in  United  States  bonds,  as  is 
further  provided  by  law,  much  would  have  been  saved.  No  object  calling  for  legisla- 
tion is  more  important  than  the  present  management  of  the  school  funds.  In  quite  a 
number  of  counties  there  has  been  the  most  reckless  management  and  neglect,  to  such 
an  extent  that  for  years  the  funds  have  been  rendered  unavailable.  In  some  cases, 
county  courts  have  taken  the  school  moneys  for  their  own  use,  on  their  own  recogniz- 
ance, or  loaned  them  to  favorites  knowing  that  the  security  was  worthless  or  insufficient. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  general  assembly  shall  revise  the  present  law  for  the 
purpose  of  better  securing  the  school  funds,  directing  them  to  their  legitimate  end,  and 
recovering  the  funds  and  lands  which  are  not  yet  boyond  redemption. 

SCHOOLS  AND  KAILWAYS. 

The  report  enters  at  length  into  a  discussion  of  the  school  law  as  recently  amended, 
specifies  its  faults,  and  suggests  remedies  for  them ;  and  having,  as  is  stated,  **  but 
faintly  delineated  the  outlines  of  the  magnificent  structure  which  stands  in  the  fields 
of  the  future  as  our  system  of  free  education — a  vast  and  impartial  »€^lium  generate — spa- 
cious enough  for  all  races  and  all  conditions,"  goes  on  to  remark : 

'*  The  present  time^  is  not  auspicious  for  the  speedy  completion  of  this  work.  Just 
now  the  locomotive  is  the  popular  idol,  and  it  is  astonishing  with  what  zeal  the  iron 
divinity  is  served.  '  Give  us  a  railroad,'  is  the  universal  cry.  With  unstinting  liberality 
nearly  every  county  in  the  State  has  voted  large  subsidies  to  a  coming  railroad.  The 
policy  may  leave  a  burden  of  debt,  but  it  wul  also  hasten  material  prosperity,  and 
oring  to  a  speedy  solution  the  problems  of  our  varied  resources.  Let  the  God  of  this 
world  take  ids  lawful  empire!  Speed  the  victory  of  the  railways;  because  as  they 
develop  the  material  resources,  they  also  break  away  the  thick  veils  of  indUSerence 
and  ignorance  in  what  portions  of  the  State  they  have  shut  out  the  light  of  the  public 
school.  The  true  apotheosis  of  the  railway  is  not  the  wealth  it  produces,  but  theintel- 
hgence  it  fosters.'' 

STATE  UNiVEJtsmr. 

Upon  the  admission  of  Missouri  as  a  State,  in  1820,  Congress  panted  the  State  two 
townships  of  the  best  land  in  the  State  for  the  support  of  a  seminary  of  learning,  the 
State  legislature  becoming  the  trustee  for  the  management  of  the  land  and  the  proper 
application  of  the  funds.  In  1832  the  leg^lature  hsul  most  of  the  lands  sold  for  ^  per 
acre,  realizing  a  sum  of  only  $70,000,  when  they  were  really  worth  hidf  a  million. 
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When  the  fund  thus  originating,  invested  in  the  State  Bank,  had  reached  the  som  ef 
$100,000,  the  university  was  located  at  Columbia,  Boone  County,  the  citizena  of  th^t 
couiity  having  subscribed  the  sum  of  $117,500  to  the  institution  as  an  inducement. 
One  man  who  could  neither  read  nor  write  paid  $3,000  to  the  purpose,  and  certain 
otherb  subscribed  to  this  sum  and  afterwards  paid  more  than  they  were  act^iallv  worth 
at  the  time  of  the  subscription.    The  comer-stone  of  the  edifice  was  laid  in  July  1840. 
The  institution  existed  twenty-five  years,  and  though  with  very  insufficient  faud^ 
still  making  substantial  progress,  without  ever  having  received  the  least  aid  from  tho 
State.    Even  a  deficit,  which  occurred  through  Stat'e  management,  was  not  made  gocMi, 
far  less  was  the  loss  resulting  from  the  premature  sale  of  the  ample  and  beneficent  graLt 
returned  to  the  institution  by  the  State.    The  provision  for  the  State  institntion  con- 
tained in  the  new  constitution,  with  the  adoption  of  the  new  State  constitation,  began 
a  new  era  for  the  university.    The  provision  made  for  it  is  in  these  words:  "The  gen- 
eral assembly  shall  establish  and  maintain  a  State  university,  in  which  there  shali  )>e 
departments  in  teaching,  in  agriculture,  and  natural  science,  as  soon  as  the  public 
school  fund  vrill  permit."'    An  act  was  passed  giving  $10,000  tor  rebuilding  the  presi- 
dent's house,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  during  the  war,  and  also  making  an 
annual  grant  of  If  per  cent,  of  the  State  revenue,  after  deducting  therefrom  25  per  cent 
already  appropriated  for  the  support  of  common  schools.    The  general  plan  o?  the  in- 
stitution IS  to  retain  the  usual  college  course  for  those  who  desire  that ;  to  enlarge  and 
perfect  the  scientific  course  |  to  establish  and  maintain  a  college  of  agricaltnre  anil 
mechanic  arts,  including  mihtary  tactics,  embracing  a  school  of  engineering,  analyti- 
cal chemistry,  mining,  and  metallurgy,  a  normal  coQege,  a  law  college,  and  a  prepara- 
tory department.    The  president  is  Daniel  Reid,  LL.  D.    The  number  of  stadents,  ^17 ; 
graduates  for  the  year  1867-'68, 13 ;  value  of  property,  estimated  at  $250^000  to  $350,000. 

LINCOLN  INSTTTUTB 

owes  its  origin  to  the  liberality  of  colored  soldiers  enlisted  from  MissonrL  In  the  i 
spring  of  1866  a  subscription  of  $4,000  was  made  by  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Sixty- 
second  United  States  colored  infantry,  to  aid  in  the  foundation  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution in  Missouri  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the  colored  people.  Afterward,  another 
colored  Missouri  regiment  added  to  it  the  sum  of  $1,325;  and  $2,000  were  snbeleqaently 
received  from  the  ^eedmen's  Bureau.  Other  funds,  including  $1,000  fit>m  the  officen 
of  the  Sixty-second  regiment,  have  supported  it  three  years  ana  a  half.  Tnition  is  free. 
A  valuable  library  of  several  hundred  volumes  has  been  obtained.  It  is  reoommendal 
that  an  annual  sum  of  $5,000  be  added  to  these  funds,  and  a  State  institution  therewith 
founded  for  the  education  of  colored  teachers. 

THB  MISSOURI  INSTITUTB  FOR  TRB  EDUCATION  07  THE  BUND, 

located  at  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  was  established  in  1851.  The  superintendent  is  H. 
Renssel^ter  Foster ;  number  of  students  in  attendance,  72 ;  value  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  $75,000 ;  of  apparatus,  $1,200.  Through  the  eQ>rts  of  Mr.  Eli  William  Wbelan. 
the  legislature,  in  1851,  appropriated  $15,000  to  the  institution,  provided  that  the  sum  of 
$10,000  should  be  subscnbed  by  individuals,  or  by  the  city  or  county  of  St.  LiOiiia,  which 
amount  was  soon  pledged.  In  1856,  it  was  located  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  upon  a  lot 
22  by  300  feet.  It  had  hitherto  been  supported  by  an  annual  appropriation  of  $3,000 
from  the  State,  and  $2,000  frtim  the  citizens  of  St.  Louis ;  but  as  the  operations  of  the 
institution  became  more  extensive,  the  State  assumed  the  entire  responsibility  of  its 
support,  on  condition  that  all  the  property  "  should  be  held  in  trust  for  the  State  and 
subject  to  its  disposal,"  which  was  accordingly  done.  The  institution  is  managed  by 
seven  trustees,  appointed  by  the  governor  and  confirmed  by  the  senate.  The  conrae  of 
instruction  embraces  three  departments — literary,  musical,  and  mechanical.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  institute  250  pupils  have  been  under  instruction.  Of  those  who 
have  gone  out  one  is  a  physician,  fifteen  are  teachers  of  music,  one  literature,  fifteen 
regained  their  sight,  twenty-six  removed  from  the  State  without  completing  their 
course,  eighty-four  are  pursuing  the  different  trades  which  they  acquired  here,  viz*, 
broom,  brush,  and  mat  making,  chair  seating  and  willow  work. 

Besides  the  North  Missouri  Normal  School,  ^ready  referred  to,  there  are  in  the  State 
eleven  other  institutions  of  learning  which  are  not  fostered  by  the  State  govemmeut. 
Blanks  sent  to  them  by  the  superintendent  have  elicited  the  following  particulars : 
The  William  Jewell  College,  located  at  Liberty,  Clay  County,  established  in  1849; 
Thomas  Eambant,  LL.D.,  president.  The  number  of  teachers  is  6;  of  pnpils,  110; 
Talue  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $50,000  {  apparatus,  $3,000.    The  endowment  is  $145,000. 

The  Orand  Kiver  Collet,  located  at  Edmbug,  Grundy  County,  in  1858,  John  E.  Yertreea, 
A.  M.,  president.    The  number  of  pupils  is  110;  teachers,  3 ;  value  of  property,  $6,000. 

The  PUUtthurg  College,  located  at  Plattsbm*g,  Clinton  County,  in  1667,  James  H. 
Thomas,  president,  has  137  pupils  and  4  teachers.    Property  wortn  $10,000. 

ifcGtv  College,  located  at  College  Mound,  Macon  County,  founded  in  1853,  J.  B. 
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MitcheU,  president,  has  289  pnpils  and  10  ten  teachers;  value  of  btuldlngs  and 
grcrandSy  180,000. 

Ckriatian  UnwenUjff  located  at  Canton,  Lewis  County,  in  1858,  B.  H.  Smith,  president, 
has  an  attendauoe  of  210  pnpils,  with  0  teachers ;  viUne  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
$100,000;  apparatus,  $500. 

Wttshinglon  Unwersitifj  located  at  Sfc.  Lonis,  in  1857,  William  Charvenet,  ptesident ; 
nomber  of  students,  569 ;  teachers,  41 ;  value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $250,000 ; 
apparatus,  $6^000. 

Si.  Ltnna  Uniwraity,  located  at  St.  Louis,  in  1829,  Rev.  F.  H.  Stuntebeck,  president; 
number  of  students,  278 ;  teachers,  19. 

Mount  PleasoBi  CoUege,  located  at  Hnntsville,  Randolph  County,  in  1856;  president, 
J.  W.  Fevrill;  number  of  pupils,  100;  teachers,  4;  value  of  buildings  and  grounds, 
^50,000;  apparatus,  $3,000. 

ff  e»Urm  Educational  InsHtution,  located  at  Warrenton,  Warren  County,  in  1864,  Rev. 
H.  Koch,  president ;  pupils  in  attendance,  200 ;  teachers,  7 ;  value  of  site  and  buildings, 
$15,000;  ^x^^ratns,  $25b. 

SL  Paw 9  College,  Palmyra,  Marion  County,  Rev.  William  B.  Corbyn,  president; 
established  in  1850,  and  has  two  teachers. 

BetM  CollegCf  Palmyra,  Marion  County,  was  established  in  1854.  The  Rev.  R.  M. 
Rhoode  is  president.    Number  of  teachers,  1. 

THE  KORTR  MISSOURI  NORMAL  SCHOOL 

was  founded  in  1867,  Inoorporflted  1868,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be  adopted  as  one  of  a 
system  of  the  State  normal  schools.  Located  at  Kirksvllle^  Adair  County,  J.  Baldwin. 
preaidecrt  The  number  of  students  the  first  year  was  284 ;  the  second,  423^  Over  200 
teachersi,  partially  trained,  have  been  sent  out.  The  oonrse  for  common  school  teachers 
IS  two  yeairs:  lor  teachers  in  academies,  high^  or  graded  schools,  four  years'  training  is 
required.  The  institution  is  now  self-sustaming.  With  or  without  State  aid,  it  is 
regarded  as  a  pennanent  institution. 

MISSOURI  ASYLUM  FOR  THE  DEAF  AKD  DUMB, 

located  at  Fulton,  Callaway  County.  William  D.  Kerr,  superintendent,  was  established 
in  1851.  The  whole  number  of  students  is  111 — males,  ^ ;  females,  63.  The  value  of 
buildinffB  and  fffonnds  is  estimated  at  $75,000;  apparatus,  $150.  This  institution  was 
located  uy  the  State,  and  provision  made  for  a  site,  &c,,  in  1847.  Pupils  are  admitted 
between  the  aces  of  seven  and  thirty  vears,  and  are  allowed  a  course  of  ten  years' 
instruction.  Tne  report  of  the  principal  suggests  that  *^  that  feature  of  the  law  which 
requires  certificates  of  poverty  from  such  pupils  as  are  beneficiaries  of  the  State,  oper- 
ates as  a  great  hinderance  to  the  best  interests  of  the  school ; "  also  that  "  the  law  limit- 
ing the  number  of  teachers  to  five  ought  to  be  changed  so  as  to  allow  the  board  of 
commiftwoneBB  to  appoint,  &om  time  to  time,  such  assistance  as  is  necessary. 

ST.  LOUIS. 

The  present  system  of  public  schools  in  St.  Louis  originated  in  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  June  13, 1812,  by  which  ^^  all  town  or  village  lots,  out-lots,  or  common  field 
lots,  not  rightfully  owned  or  claimed  by  individuals,  or  held  as  commons,"  &c.,  were 
reserved  for  the  support  of  schools.  The  total  value  of  the  lands  thus  reserved  is  now 
estimated  at  over  $2,000,000.  In  1817  a  board  of  school  trustees  was  established  by  the 
territorial  legislature.  In  1838  the  first  public  school  was  estabUsbed.  In  1850  a 
buperintendent  was  first  appointed ;  a  hish  school  class  in  1853 ;  a  normal  school  opened 
in  18S&.  In  l^O-'OO,  the  first  evening  school  was  opened,  and  in  1864  German  classes, 
&r  instruction  in  the  Grerman  and  English  languiu^es. 

The  reports  for  1868,  of  the  president  board  of  school  directors,  Hon.  Felix  Costco 
and  of  the  superintendent,  Hon.  William  T.  Harris,  give  the  following  statistical  and 
other  information : 

EstimAted  population  of  the  city,  1867 220,000 

Nomber  between  five  and  twenty-one  years,  (drawing  State  money) 70, 222 

Nomber  between  sbc  and  sixteen  years  of  age 46,100 

Nomber  of  school-houses s  owned  by  board,  27j  rented,  11 38 

Nomber  of  school-roomB '271 

Total  value  of  property  used  for  school  purposes $864,236  14 

Number  of  schools :  normal,  1 ;  hi  eh,  1 ;  district,  30 ;  colored,  5;  evening,  12. .  49 

Nomber  of  teachers  in  day  schools :  males,  27 ;  females,  145 272 

Nomber  in  evening  schools,  43 ;  normal,  4 ;  high,  10 ;  colored,  10 67 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  all  schools 315 

Nomber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  day  schools 18,460 

Nomber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  evening  schools 2,134 

Nomber  of  pupils  enrolled  in  normal  schools,  girls 104 
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In  high  schools:  boys,  160;  girls,  193 353 

In  district  schools:  boys,  8,641;  ^irls,  8,438 17,079 

In  colored  schools :  boys,  445;  girls,  479 9*^ 

ToIaI  nomber  enrolled  day  and  evening 20,594 

Number  of  foreign-bom  pupils 1, 235 

Number  born  in  St.  Louis 11,413 

Whole  number  of  school  days 200 

Number  of  pupils  who  attended  200  days 482 

Number  of  pupils  who  attended  over  180  days 5,377 

Number  not  absent,  during  their  enrollment 1,431 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 93 

The  superintendent  gives  a  synoptical  view  of  the  school  system  of  the  city,  from 
which  the  following  items  are  taken : 

The  schools  are  govemetl  by  a  board  of  president  and  directors,  consisting  of  24  mem- 
bers, two  elected  m>m  each  ward  by  the  legal  voters  thereof,  for  a  term  of  three  years, 
classiJied  in  such  a  manner  that  one-third  go  out  of  office  each  year.  They  have  abso- 
lute power  to  hold  and  control  all  the  real  estate  and  property  owned  and  used  for  public 
school  purposes ;  to  build  school-houses,  establish  schools,  and  manage  the  same ;  to 
create  a  revenue  for  their  support,  by  levying  a  tax  not  exceeding  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  on  all  taxable  property  of  the  city.  These  directors  appoint  their  officers,  inclading 
president,  secretary,  superintendent,  attorney,  and  baiUfi^  annually. 

School  revenues  are  derived  from  four  sources :  1,  from  city  mill  tax,  which  may  be 
as  high  as  five  mills  on  a  dollar  of  taxable  property,  though  the  highest  hitherto  assessed 
is  four  mills;  2,  from  rents  of  real  estate  donated  by  the  general  government  for  the 
schools;  3,  from  State  and  county  school  funds ;  4,  irregular  revenues  derived  from  sale 
of  real  estate,  tuition  fees,  or  loans  made  by  the  board.  The  first  source  yields  now, 
at  four  miUs,  over  $410,000;  the  second,  about  (50,000;  the  third,  $40,000;  total  from 
regular  sources,  $500,000. 

A  gratifying  progress  has  been  made  during  the  past  four  years  toward  re^larity 
and  punctuality  oi  attendance  in  the  public  schools.  Tardiness  has  steadily  dtM^reased 
during  the  past  five  years,  so  that  from  26.5  per  cent,  it  has  now  diminished  to  11.16 
per  cent.  Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils  attending  school,  8,778  were  under  ten  years 
of  age ;  9,142  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  sixteen,  and  640  over  sixteen.  It  is"^  esti- 
mated that  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  city  are  Oormans,  and 
at  least  25  per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  are  of  German  parentage. 
The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  demonstrated  the  necesssity  of  more  school  accom- 
modations. The  present  crowded  condition  of  many  schools  shows  that  by  next  year 
many  applicants  must  be  rejected  for  want  of  room.  During  the  year  several  new 
school-houses  have  been  in  progress,  which  will  be  ready  some  time  in  the  first  half  of 
the  next  scholastic  year.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  board  to  change  the  four  old 
buildings,  and  adapt  them  to  the  graded  plan,  which  change  will  create  accommo- 
dations for  386  more  pnpils,  and  make,  in  the  aggregate,  a  saving  of  $9,734  for  each 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  be  economy  for  the  tax-payers  to  build  the  new 
style  of  school-houses,  even  were  thoy  to  be  burnt  down  once  in  ten  years,  in  prefer- 
ence to  using  the  old  style,  arranged  upon  the  plan  of  large  study  and  small  recitation 
rooms. 

THE  EYEmNG  SCHOOLS, 

twelve  in  number,  were  kept  for  a  period  of  sixteen  weeks,  at  a  cost  of  $6  40  per 
pupil;  the  average  number  belonging  being  1,191.  Of  the  total  number  enrolled,  viz.^ 
2,134,  1,936  were  boys,  and  198  were  girls.  Th^  total  expenses  were  $7,621  66;  of 
which  some  $6,279  50  were  expended  for  teachers'  salaries.  At  the  close  of  the  term 
diplomas  wore  awarded  to  230  pupils  for  ^'  punctual  attendance,  diUigenoe  in  study, 
and  correct  deportment.'' 

INSTRtTCnON  m  GERMAN 

has  been  introduced  into  the  schools  since  the  year  1864,  whenever  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  pupils  of  German  descent,  viz.,  100,  should  be  in  attendance.  During  the  year 
1667-'68  tnis  course  was  pursued  in  14  schools,  2,476  pupils  havingreceived  instmctioD 
in  German.  The  number  of  teachers  in  this  branch  was  17.  The  main  motive  for 
introducing  this  study  into  the  public  schools  is  to  render  them  equally  available  to 
the  German  as  to  the  native  American.  American  children  are  allowed  to  study  Ger- 
man after  they  have  advanced  sufficiently  in  their  English  studies  to  warrant  that 
they  have  the  requisite  maturity  of  mind.  From  year  to  year  the  system  improves  in 
regularity  of  classification  and  gradation,  its  interrorence  with  the  English  approaches 
its  minimum,  and  thoroughness  of  instruction  increases. 

The  five  schools  for  colored  children  are  not  sufficient  to  accommodate  all  that  class, 
but  when  thej  shall  have  been  removed,  as  is  contemplated,  to  larger  and  bettei 
adapted  buildmgs,  they  will  supply  sufficient  accommodation  tor  them  all.    Poncta- 
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allty  and  regularity  of  attendance  in  these  schools  have  been  secured  to  a  greater 
d^;ree  than  preTiously,  while  in  other  respects  their  progress  is  good. 

THB  NOKMAL  SCHOOL^ 

since  its  commencement,  in  October,  1857,  has  graduated  189  pupils,  of  whom  130  are 
at  present  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  report  of  the  principal, 
Anna  C.  Brackett,  states  that  it  is  intended  hereafter  to  graanate  two  classes  per 
annniw^  in  order  to  supply,  if  possible,  the  demand  of  the  schools.  The  two  classes 
which  graduated  the  present  year  numbered,  one  8,  the  other  24.  Graduates  of  the 
high  school  and  teachers  of  some  experience  are  admitted^  after  passinc^the  requisite 
examination,  to  advanced  standing,  so  as  to  graduate  in  six  months.  The  number  of 
papHs  connected  with  the  school  during  the  vear  is  104 ;  average  number  belonging, 
68.  The  report  of  the  principal  considers,  at  length,  the  advisability  of  adopting  the 
plan  of  object  teaching ;  ana  expresses  the  opinion  that  though  advantageous  in  the 
education  of  pupils  in  primary  schools,  its  application  to  the  education  of  older  pupils 
is  not  desirable.  The  course  of  study  compnses  the  fundamental,  and  higher  English 
brauches,  with  the  Latin  language,  and  calisthenic  exercises. 

THB  HIGH  SCHOOL, 

from  the  rejiort  of  its  principal,  H.  H.  Morgan,  esa.,  for  the  year  1867-^68,  has  had  an 
attendance  during  Ihe  year  of  95.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  The  number  of 
pupils  in  attend^ce  this  year  is  one-sixth  larger  than  that  of  any  previous  year, 
xhe  graduating  class  numbered  37,  a  large  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Pupils, 
upon  admission  are  re(|uired  to  be  at  least  twelve  years  of  age,  and  to  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  History  of  the  United  States,  grammar,  geography,  and  spelling. 
At  present  the  school  is  more  than  full  with  360  pupils,  an  average  of  40  to  each  teacher, 
but  the  proposed  addition  of  neyr  rooms,  during  the  coming  year,  will  increase  the 
accommodations  so  as  to  admit  from  90  to  120  more  pupils.  The  course  of  study  is 
intended  to  occupy  four  years.  There  are  two  courses  open  to  the  choice  of  the  pupil, 
the  general  and  the  classical — differing  only  in  the  substitution  of  the  ancient  Ian- 
gnages  for  the  fuller  mathematical  course,  and  the  study  of  the  natural  sciences. 

THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

contains  a  collection  of  11,592  carefully  selected  volumes,  the  value  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  $22,156  50.  An  interesting  fact  connected  with  the  library  is  that  it  is 
resorted  to  by  a  large  number  of  youths  who  have  left  school.  A  record  kept  for  tho 
month  of  January,  1868,  showed  that  1,137  books  were  taken  from  'it  by  former  pupils. 
The  number  of  volumes  received  by  district  school  pupils  was  1,654;  high  school 
pupils,  787. 

THE  PRESS  A  TEACHER. 

Report  of  T.  A.  Parker,  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Missouri,  1870,  says : 
'^  In  an  important  sense  the  press  is  the  school  teacher  of  the  people,  and  bears  the 
Bsme  relation  to  the  adult  intellect  of  the  nation  that  the  text-book  does  to  the  juve- 
nile. It  utters  a  varied  eloquence.  It  is  generally  on  the  side  of  the  true,  the  good, 
and  the  just,  and  opposes  falsehood,  vice,  and  injustice.  It  is  the  parent  of  American 
literature  in  its  ffenmne  national  aspect,  and  from  its  virile  loins  have  sprung  the  pro- 
ductive germs  which  grow  and  ripen  into  the  enduring  forms  of  books.  As  it  speaks 
to  thousands  where  the  pulpit  and  the  book  speak  to  hundreds,  it  is  the  fittest,  as  well 
as  the  strongest,  defense  of  free  education  against  all  opposition.  Like  the  miraculous 
canopy  of  Iwebanon,  in  the  tales  of  enchantment,  it  can  be  extended  over  the  conti- 
nent, or,  if  necessary,  it  can  gather  itself  up  to  shelter  the  tiniest  school-house  in  the 
State.  Although  inviting  free  and  unrestricted  discussion  of  all  shades  of  opinion 
upon  this  subject,  we  believe  the  press  to  be  so  wedded  to  the  free  school  that,  if  seri- 
ously threatened,  it  would  turn  upon  the  assailant  a  concentrated  fire  tenfold  hotter 
than  the  streaming  flames  from  embattled  artillery." 

KECESSrCT  OF  EDUCATION  TO  THB  STATE  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 

The  man  who  is  controlled  by  a  detestable  self-interest,  which  takes  on  opposition 
to  the  public  school  because  he  is  called  on  to  help  support  it ;  or  the  one  who  is  gov- 
erned by  a  foolish  pride  against  the  social  equality  of  the  public  school ;  or,  worse 
still,  the  poor  bigot  who  lins  his  eyes  in  holy  horror  and  protests  against  the  public 
school  because  it  cannot  be  directed  by  his  *' church;''  all  these  do  not  and  cannot  un- 
d^stand  the  necessity  of  urging  forward  this  great  interest— of  the  education  of  the 
P^pl^  by  the  people,  and  lor  the  people.  Gentlemen  of  the  ancient  days  of  yore, 
there  are  some  objects  of  higher  consideration  than  your  money,  your  pride,  or  even 
your  church.    One  is  the  safety,  prosperity,  and  peaceful  government  of  this  common 
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wealth.  It«  safety  is  conditioned  npon  general  intelligenoe ;  its  pfoeperity  npon  genend 
confidence;  its  peaceful  povemment  npon  both  these,  controlled  by  general  yirtue 
Beyond  this  is  another  object  of  high  consideration — ^the  social  well-being  of  any  given 
community — ^and  this  is  dependent  npon  the  same  condition  as  the  commonwealth. 
Beyond  even  this  is  the  individual — the  child — for  whom  is  all  this  array  of  power 
and  expenditure  of  means.  You  are  so  related  to  him  that  you  are  affected  by  ms  act. 
His  claim  to  knowledge  is  one  consequence^  at  least,  of  his  relation  to  yon.  His  is  a 
sovereignty  of  demand,  abstractly  considered^  even  higher  than  that  of  the  oommii- 
nity  or  that  of  the  commonwealth.  Should  his  life  be  vicious  and  criminal,  the  steHs- 
tics  of  the  State  treasuiv  will  show  how  it  affects  yon.  It  becomes  your  inttteafe  to 
help  him  to  join  one  of  the  two  grand  armies  of  labor^that  of  muscle  or  that  of  nnjad; 
and  from  the  multiplication  of  bis  personal  influence  confina  you  in  the  etgeymeiit 
of  your  money,  your  pride,  or  your  church. 

I  believe  in  the  divinitv  of  the  teacher's  work,  as  I  do  in  the  IndestraetiUe  effecta 
he  produces.  It  is  one  of  special  consecration.  It  is  better  valued  as  we  see  more  and 
more  clearly  the  measureless  possibilities  of  our  nature  in  childhood.  It  is  an  offiee  of 
high  responsibility ;  for,  next  to  the  duty  of  saving,  it  is  the  office  of  leading  out  tiie 
soul.  ^*  One  of  the  surest  si^s,"  says  Mr.  Channinff,  "  of  the  regenenrtion  oc  society, 
will  be  the  elevation  of  teacning  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  community." 

Table  of  statistical  details  of  schools  in  Missouri^  from  thd  report  of  1860. 

Hon.  T.  A.  Parkbr,  tuj^ntenient  jwdlic  scftoob,  Jeff&rBom  CUjf. 

COUNTY  SUPSRIKTEKDBNTS. 


Comity. 


Adair , 

Andrew , 

Atchison , 

Audrian 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates 

Benton 

Bullinger , 

Boone 

Buchanan 

Butler 

Caldwell 

Callaway , 

Camden , 

CapeOirardean. 

Carrol 

Carter 

Cass •'..•. 

Cedar 

Chariton 

Christian 

Clarke 

Clay 

Clinton 

Cole 

Cooper 

Crawford .«. 

Dade 

Dallas 

Daviess 

DeKalb 

Dent 

Douglas 

Dunklin 

Franklin 

Gasconade 

Gentry.. 

Greene 

Grundy 


Name. 


T.T.  Dennis. 


E.L.  Clark 

Eben  Farrington • ^. 

A.  J.Stewart 

J.  A.  Albright ..^...«, 

8.  B.  Allison 

William  J.  Shirk 

J.  H.  Sample 

C.  W.  Masterson 

E.B.Neely 

Urn  Ot  XllSe    •••••«•«■•••  •■««»4  •*«■ 

H.Mafee 

T.  H.  Russel 

John  Welch 

James  H.Kerr 

R.  A.  Williams 

Amos  P.  Holland. «... , 

C.F.Spray - 

J.T.Farris - 

Alfred  Mann 

J.  R.  Vaughn « 

C.  H.  Carothers 

Geor^  Hughes 

A.K.Porter 

Fred.  Rowe 

William  A.  Smiley 

William  Adair 

William  C.  West 


Post  offiea. 


S.  P.  Howell. 
A.  E.  Putnam 
S. G.Blake  .. 


Felix  Bandisin. 
J.D.Howard  .- 

J.  B.  Twist 

J.  R.  Miller 

J.  E.Yertrees... 


KirksviUe. 

Savannah. 

Rockport. 

Mexico. 

Cassville. 

Lamar. 

Butler. 

Warsaw, 

Greene. 

Columbifk 

St.  Joseph. 

Poplar  Bluff. 

Kingston. 

Fulton. 

Linn  Creek. 

Jackson. 

CaiToIton. 

Harrisonville. 

Stockton* 

Eeytesville. 

Clark. 

Waterloo. 

Liberty. 

Plattsburg. 

Jefferson  City. 

Boonville. 

Steelville. 

Greenfield. 

Buffalo. 

Gallatin. 

Maysville. 

Dent. 

Vera  Cms. 

Kennett. 

Union. 

Hermann. 

Albany. 

Sjpringfield. 

Trenton. 
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Huriaon 

Henry 

Hickory 

Holt 

Howard 

HoweU 

Iron 

Jackson 

Jasper 

Jefferson.... 

Johnson 

Knox 

Laclede 

Lafayette.  .. 
Lawrence . . . 

Lewis 

Lincoln 

linn 

Liyingston . . 
McDonald... 

Macon 

Madison .... 

Maries 

Marion 

Mercer 

Miller 

Mississippi .. 

Moniteau 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Kew  Madrid. 
Newton  .  • . . . 
Nodaway.... 

Oregon 

Osage. •••..• 

Ozark 

Pemiscot 

Perry 

Pettis 

Phelpe 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk 

Putnam 

Pulaski 

Balls........ 

Randolph ... 

Kay 

Eeynolds.... 


8t.  Charles. 
8t  Francois. . 

St  Clair 

8t  GenevieTO 

8t  Louis 

Saline 

Schayler 

Scotland 

Scott 

Shannon  

Shelby 

Stoddard 


T.J.  Freeman 

MatZener .*... 

J.Whitaker 

S.  Blanchiurd 

Thomas  G.  Deartherago 

J.B.CoUins 

J.Markham 

D.J.Caldwell 

W.J.Sieber 

Mark  Jennings 

M.H.  Smith 

D.E.Shartel 

Daniel  Matthias 

G.K.Smith 

William  N.  Davis 

Frank  Wilcox 

James  M.  McLean 

E.D.Seward 

J.D.Roberts 

J.C.Samson 

W.G.Walker 

Daniel  Peterson 

Allan  L.  McGregor 

John  W.  Ayers 

Charles  E.  Minter 

J.F.Hammond 

George  Whitcomb 

R.  L.  GfUbreath 

A.  E.  Gore 

John  C.Ellis 

T.Tumbnll 

T.  J.  O.  Morrison 

J.C.Geyer 

8.C.McClusky 

W.T.  Shares 

J.N.Clark 

John  Jack 


A.  G.  Abemathy . . . . . 

A.  J.  Sampson 

C.P.Walker 

S.F.  Murray , 

T.A.Himeod 

J.  A.  Race 

H.L.  Phillips 

J.J.Tyret , 

G.  H.  Laughlin 

G.F.RothweU 

J.A«Seabo 

Sev.A.Tharp 

W.C.Webb 

Charles  Beckington. 

James  Kendall 

Emmerson  Babber . , 

C.  C.  Kerlagon 

A.  W.  Murphy 

V.  Bierbower 

F.T.Hughes 

J.  K.  Stockton 

J.  B.  Holden.  •••..•« 

James  Morris 

£.  P.  Burlingame  ... 
B.B.  Allan 


Bethany. 

Clinton. 

Hermitage. 

Oregon. 

Fayette. 

West  Plains. 

Ironton. 

Independence. 

Cartnage. 

Hillsboro. 

Warrensburg. 

Edina. 

Lebanon. 

Lexington. 

Mount  Vernon. 

Monticello. 

Troy. 

Linnens. 

Chillicothe. 

Pineville. 

Macon  City. 

Fredericktown. 

Vienna. 

Palmyra. 

Princeton. 

I\i8cumbia. 

Charleston. 

California. 

Paris. 

Danville. 

Versailles. 

New  Madrid. 

Neosho. 

MarysYiUe. 

Alton. 

Linn. 

Gains  ville. 

Gayoso. 

Perryyille. 

Sedalia. 

RoUa. 

Bowling  Greene. 

Platte  City. 

Bolivar. 

Union  ville. 

Waynesville. 

New  London. 

HuntsviUe. 

Richmond. 

Centerville. 

Doniphan. 

St.  Cnarles. 

Farmington. 

Osceola. 

St.  Genevieve. 

St.  Louis. 

MarshaL 

Lancaster. 

Memphis. 

Commeroe. 

Eminence. 

ShelbyviUe. 

Bloomfield. 


Us 
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County. 

Name. 

roetoBlcft 

8.B.  Wright 

GaleDn. 

Forsyth. 

Little  Owge. 

Washington 

Grant  City. 

StalUticai  detail*  i%  Mtttomi. 


AAiir. .','.'. 
Atchlnu.. 


Cunpdvt 


CravfoTd  -  - 

IhMle 

Dalla* 


DonjElu. 

DuuUlD 


naniMiii.. 


I     I    ll 


.739       43       « 


In  pnblii 


1,353     301 
1,190 

Sl    5,123^    ftOOSl    1.711 


1.513     IM 

t,OM    vm    vn 


23  944  66134(0 

3o:  36  53^  a;  n 


3  4B  m 
d  33  Id 

I   M33 


90       71  B399   43 
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Coontiot. 


Jeffenon.. 
Johntoo... 
Knox..... 
L*^ede... 
Lafayette . 
Lawreuo6 . 
Lewis 

TJw^5^  ... 

linn 

Liringalaii 
McDonald, 
liaeon.... 
Uafdiaon*. 


Jurioo.  «•«.•• 

Mercerf 

Miller 

MiMiasippi... 

MoDitefta 

Monroe 

Mootgomexy . 

Morran 

Kew  Madrid  . 

Nevtom 

Nodaway {  ... 

Oregon 

pMge} 

Oark 

Ptrry 

Pemisool 

PettisH 

Thdpa 

Pike 

Platte 

Polk  IT 

Polaaki** 

Putnam  ft 

JUUatt 

Kaodomh  .... 

1U7. ..::..... 

Reynolds 

Ripl«Tr 

StCharlea... 

St.  Clair 

St  Francois . . 
St.  G«n©Ticre 

St^Loida 

Saline 

Schoyler 

Scotland 

fiwtt 

Shannoa 


Stone 

SuHiran..... 

Taoey , 

Texas 

V*mon 

Warren 

f^aaltiniston 

Wayna 

Webster 

Worth , 

Wright 


Total. 


CHILDREN. 


Whitew 


2,907 
4,356 
9,719 
1,765 
^744 


9,761 
9,796 
9,742 
9,902 
1,180 
4,033 
1,236 


3,189 
2,154 
1,686 


2,639 
3,090 
1,995 
1,835 
1,079 
2,654 
2,420 

749 
2,247 

453 
1,906 

315 
2,820 
2,079 
3,367 
3,217 
2,535 
1,028 
2,141 
1,974 
2,547 
3,588 

871 

925 
3^153 


1,770 

1,596 

45,653 

3,344 

1,766 

2,141 

895 

428 

1.864 

1,  721 

430 


613 
1,430 
1,568 
1,907 
1,701 
1,318 
1,853 
1,088 
1,100 


•a 

a 


2,569 
3,991 
9,060 
1,720 
3,420 


9.426 
9,489 
9,476 
9,754 
954 
3,928 
1,110 


3,851 
2,117 
1,530 


2^503 
2,843 
1,978 
1,833 

983 
2,549 
2,076 

755 
9,052 

410 
1,763 

265 
2,634 
1,811 
3.221 
3,007 
2,427 

954 
9,08S 
1.882 
2,285 
2,911 

816 

929 
9,818 


1,857 

1,396 

46.933 

3.063 

1,671 

9,132 

692 

414 

1,748 

1,666 

374 


519 
1,153 
1,423 
1.681 
1,724 
1,105 
1,8T8 

909 
1,227 


Colored. 


143 

297 

37 

31 

717 


396 
247 
121 
225 
5 
215 
19 


403 
23 
39 


150 
364 

288 

130 

371 

88 

14 


33 


89 

40 

394 


615 

268 
42 
10 


121 

302 

'  49 

36 

737 


2S1 
266 

108 

218 

13 

218 

9 


439 
11 
41 


124 
357 
251 
165 
290 
63 
16 


38 

1 

55 

33 

284 


32   41 


165 
282 
349 
7 
3 
243 


675 

283 

45 

7 

1 

157 

245 

323 

3 

2 

942 


100 
47 
2,3382,802 


93 
43 


602 

2 

35 

41 

1 

156 

13 

2 


6 
11 
29 
152 
100 
20 
47 


10 


632 

1 

28 

32 

2 

131 

8 


7 
12 
17 
142 
.113 
21 
36 


15 


5.831 
8,946 
4,865 
3,552 
8,618 
4,706 
5.634 
5,728 
5^447 
6,099 
2,152 
8.394 
2,374 
2,079 
7,882 
4,305 
3,2£6 
1,938 
5.506 
6.870 
4,737 
3,963 
2.723 
5,354 
4,526 
1,504 
4,370 

864 
3,843 

653 
6,132 
3,963 
8,057 
6,775 
5,049 
1,999 
4,230 
4.178 
5l3U9 

714 
1,697 
1,852 
6,451 
3,654 
3,550 
3,082 
98,626 
7,721 
3,440 
4,325 
1,660 

845 
3,P99 
3,407 

806 
3,819 
1,145 
2,606 
3,037 
3,882 
3,640 
2,554 
3,754 
•1,-997 
2,332 


584,026 


In  pnbllo 
scuooU. 


S 


644 
2,933 
1,008 

40 
1,560 
1,436 
1,610 
1,586 
1,979 
1,774 

90 
3,461 

17 


1,171 

1,048 

776 


1,237 
2,218 
1,292 
1,042 
391 
1,068 
1.442 


762 

414 

1,096 

102 

1,831 

501 

1,885 

1.367 

1,809 

234 

349 

552 

1,575 

2,590 

.132 

56 

1,394 


752 

613 

15,229 

1,653 

1,229 

1,898 

187 


1,154 

497 

11 


155 

180 

1,038 

1,086 

710 

559 

1,206 

671 

697 


133,243 


545 
2,563 
1,606 

32 
1,400 
1,202 
1.366 
1,368 
1.676 
1,616 

89 
3,018 

11 


884 
979 

6551 


1,120 
1,961 
1,260 
1,111 
319 
1,019 
1,264 


574 
314 

801 

76 

1,687 

434 

1,819 

1,208 

1,785 

162 

316 

456 

2,181 

2,032 

288 

55 

1,117 


546 

475 

14,253 

1,385 

1,164 

1,673 

117 


1,041 

496 

6 


116 
998 
887 
701 
431 
1,072 
679 
813 


116,484 


In  private 
Bonools. 


i 


40 
132 
940 


420 

185 
94 

106 
91 
12 
81 

160 
2 


93 


161 

82 

180 

421 


56 
65 


126 


47 

41 

90 

302 

427 

165 

244 

131 

5 

60 

90 

367 

104 


904 


82 
56 
8,855 
174 


267 
65 
40 

166 

20 

1 


321 
25 

119 

220 
60 
24 

'  46 


t 

I 


36 
123 
903 


351 

222 
28 

125 
06 
25 
80 

103 
9 


96 


172 
71 

172 
30 


53 
65 


92 


50 

24 

95 

151 

S09 

147 

244 

100 

16 

70 

79 

535 

115 


112 


42 
53 

8,847 
946 


283 

62 

160 

202 

20 


284 
22 
63 

237 
66 
28 
'37 


TKACHXB8. 


53 
83 
44 

31 

47 
50 
40 
46 

4a 

Si 
10 
90 
19 
17 
45 
58 
37 

7 
53 
63 
62 
36 
14 
96 
73 

8 
41 
12] 
41 

6 
61 
24 
54 
60 
60 
11 
33 
45 
50 
68 
17 
10 
45 
21 
32 
16 
106 
69 
33 
44 
24 

5 
44 
25 
10 
51 
12 
19 
45 
38 
36 
27 
41 
24 
34 


4,615 


Monthly 
salary. 


^ 
^ 


13148 


45 
47 
VJ 
95 
14 
99 
28 
37 
41 

3 
41 
11 
15 
35 
16 
12 

2 
12 
42 
28 
12 

6 
13 
46 

7 
11 


12 

2 

31 

22 

30 

10 

30 

2 

17 

24 

16 

24 

7 

3 

27 

7 

8 

10 
399 
25 
22 
31 
6 


40 


4 

33 
2 
7 

16 
8 

19 
9 

11 

21 
4 


2,531 


45 

38 


00 
00 
95 


137  00 
34  SO 
87  50 


58 
40 
39 
39 
39 
43 
36 
44 
35 
35 
44 
32 
31 


44 

00 
50 
05 
00 
25 
33 
SO 
00 
00 
89 
75 
36 


39 
43 
42 
34 
38 
39 
36 
30 
34 
25 
36 
45 
51 
33 
47 
54 
32 
27 
29 
42 
49 
44 
26 
23 
50 
35 
43 
47 


50 
34 
35 
43 


11 
33 
65 
50 


39 
25 
27 
31 
25 
30 
41 
41 
41 
30 
34 
33 
26 


25 
00 
56 
29 
00 
00 
00 
00 
68 
63 
31 
04 
66 


38  60 


39  07 
30  00 
29  50 
27  61 
97  00 

32  50 
25  00 
38  00 
97  49 
90  00 

33  99 
22  90 
88  50 


41 

65 

59 

52 

88 

20 

77 

00 

46 

33 

00 

00 

18 

11 

13 

98 

87 

47  17 

96 

91 

00 

49 

34 

71 

60 

00 

00 

34 


30  75 
35  80 
34  72 
33  64 
32  50 
27  50 
27  47 


30  55 


26  00 
90  00 
38  00 

27  50 
43  00 
38  75 
27  3§ 

50 

21  18 
30  87 
34  00 
34  63 
19  00 

22  50 
41  57 
30  00 
27  50 
29  05 


42  90 
26  00 
20  5- 
30  00 


30  17 


26  25 

24  25 
26  4:. 
17  50 

32  00 
31  00 

33  60 

25  00 
31  50 
24  38 
20  00 


29  81 


*  Four  lowxtahips  not  reported. 
^  One  tewnship  not  reported. 
**  Right  townsnipa  not  reported. 


t  Seven  townships  not  reported.  J  Three  townships  not  rep'ted, 

1|  One  township  not  reported.        if  Fonr  townships  not  reported 

Nine  townships  not  reported.     H  Eloven  townships  not  rep'ted 
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NEBltASKA. 

Hon.  S.  D.  Beals,  superintendent  of  public  inatrucUonf  lAncoln. 

This  Bureau  having  failed  in  many  and  repeated  efforta  to  procure  an  educational 
report,  no  statement  of  the  condition  of  schools  in  Nebraska  can  be  presented. 

As  in  the  case  of  Arizona  Territory,  no  reply  has  been  received  to  any  of  the  oom- 
municaldons  which  have  been  addressed  to  persons  supposed  to  be  interested  in  educa- 
tional matters. 


NIITABA. 

Fourth  annual  report,  for  the  year  1868;  the  Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher,  superintendent. 

Notwithstanding  the  peculiar  disadvantages  incident  to  the  settlement  of  a  mineral 
country,  public  schools,  mainly  free,  are  established  in  every  populous  district,  and 
during  the  past  two  years  have  been  taught  for  a  greater  average  number  of  months,  with 
one  or  two  possible  exceptions,  at  a  greater  expense  per  census  child,  by  teachers  em- 
ployed at  a  larser  average  salary,  than  elsewhere  in  the  United  States.  The  average 
length  of  time  during  which  public  schools  were  maintained  in  the  State  dxtiing  the 
past  year,  was  7.28  months.  The  average  monthly  wages  of  teachers  is:  males, 
$157  41 ;  females,  $107  2a  The  amount  of  the  State  school  fund  in  1868  was  $23,000. 
The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  "  all  proceeds  of  lands  eranted  by  the 
United  States  to  the  State  of  Nevada  are  hereby  solemnly  pledged  for  eaucational  pur- 
poses, and  shall  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  fund  for  any  o&er  uses."  This  fund  is 
also  increased  by  all  fines  collected  under  the  penal  laws  of  the  State,  2  per  cent,  of 
tiie  gross  proceeds  of  toll  roads  and  bridges,  all  estates  that  may  escheat  to  the  State, 
and  d  per  cent,  of  proceeds  of  lands  sold  within  the  State  by  the  General  Government. 
This  fund  can  be  used  for  no  other  purpose  than  the  payment  of  teachers'  wages. 

BOABD  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

The  general  control  of  schools  is  vested  in  a  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, who,  with  the  governor  and  State  surveyor,  form  a  board  of  public  instruction. 
The  governor  is  president  and  the  superintendent  is  secretary  of  this  body.  The  su- 
perintendent holds  office  for  four  years,  and  receives  a  salary  of  $2,000  yearly,  and  his 
traveling  expenses.  It  is  his  duty  to  apportion  State  moneys^  furnish  instruction  to 
school  officers,  and  visit  each  county  once  a  year.  County  amurs  are  managed  by  the 
county  superintendent,  who  is  elected  for  two  years. 

The  school  law  provides  that  **  negroes,  Mongolians,  and  Indians  shall  not  be  admitted 
into  the  public  schools;  but  the  board  of  trustees  of  any  district  may  establish  a  sep- 
arate school  for  their  education^  and  use  the  public-school  funds  for  support  of  the 
same."  This  interdict  mainly  affects  the  negro  race,  since  neither  Mongolian  nor  Indian 
children,  except  a  few  living  in  white  families,  manifest  any  desire  to  attend  the  public 
schools,  and,  there  being  but  few  colored  people  in  any  single  locality,  the  permissive 
provision  is  practically  inoperative.  "  But  one  colored  school  has  been  attempted  in 
the  State  during  the  year,  and  it  was  soon  discontinued,  on  account  of  extraordinary 
expense.  As  few  of  the  colored  race  are  able  to  afford  private  tuition,  we  have  growing 
up  among  us  juvenile  pariahs,  condemned  by  our  State  to  ignorance  and  its  attendant 
vices.    We  believe  this  inhibition  unwise,  ui^ust,  and  unconstitutionaL'' 

Amount  paid  for— 

Teachers'  salaries $48,324  55 

Sites,  buildings,&c 16^774  45 

School  apparatus.... 87  47 

Contingent  expenses...-. • 7^243  67 

Total.... 72,430  11 

Amount  received  from — 

Balance  on  hand $7,785  85 

State  apportionment.... 14,440  61 

County  taxes 40,546  14 

District  taxes 16,148  54 

Miscellaneous  sources 2,298  74 

Kate  bills  and  subscriptions 3,604  53 

Total..^ 84,824  41 
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Number  of  childien  in  the  State : 

Between  six  and  eighteen  years 3,293 

Attending  public  sdiools 1,661 

Attending  private  schools 496 

Not  attendinjir  any  school 642 

Mongolian  children 4 

Kegro  children 18 

Nnmber  of  schools  in  the  State 39 

Kmnber  of  school  districts 26 

Noniber  of  male  teachers 12 

Kamber  of  female  teachers 32 

Valuation  of  school-honses  and  furniture ....* $39,331  41 

Taluatiou  of  apparatus $263  87 

Valuation  of  school  libraries $450  00 

List  of  school  officers. 

Hon.  A.  N.  FiSREB,  mperintendent  of  public  instruction,  DayUm, 

COtTNTY  SUFEBUTTENBKNTS. 


County. 


Name. 


Post  office. 


Churchill... 
Booglas.... 

Hko 

Esmeralda. . 
Hnmboldt . 

Lander 

Lincoln . . . . 

Lynn 

Nye 

Ormsby..-. 

Storey 

Washoe .... 
White  Pine. 


B.  G.  Dean... 
W.  V.  Hudson 
IraP.  Hale..- 
T.  J.  Negus... 
F.  H.  Harmon 


J.  C.  Hazlett ... 
John  Power  .... 
B.  B.  Parkinson 
J.  W.  Whitcher. 
A.  F.  Hitchcock. 
H.S.Herrick... 


Genoa. 

Mountain  City. 
Aurora. 
Golcondo. 
Austin. 

Dayton. 
Beunont. 
Carson. 
Virginia  City. 

Hamilton. 
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NEW    HAMPSHIRi:. 

The  aunnal  report  for  1869  estimates  the  number  of  children  in  the  State  between 
fonr  and  fourteen  years  of  age  as  about  78,830.  The  number  attending  schools  was 
74,913;  decrease  for  the  year,  2,225.  The  number  not  attending  school  (imperfectly 
reported)  is  3,917 ;  increase  for  the  year,  689. 

There  were  2,480  pnhlic  schools  in  the  State,  with  3,799  teachers,  521  of  whom  are  male 
and  2,432  female.  There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  during 
the  year  of  44,  and  a  decrease  of  33  in  the  number  of  female  teachers.  The  average 
wages  of  msJe  teachers  per  month  is  |36  09,  and  of  female  teachers  $20  71.  The  num- 
ber who  have  taught  the  same  school  two  or  more  successive  terms  is  965,  being  an 
ificrease  for  the  year  of  342. 

The  estimated  value  of  school  property  was  $1,41L650  50,  being  an  increase  of 
$264,438  34.  The  amount  raised  by  tax  for  the  support  of  schools  was  ^15,738  86,  being 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  |33,132  28,  and  $66,331  82  beyond  the  sum  required  by  law. 
The  total  amount  expended  for  schools,  exclusive  of  school-committees'  compensation, 
was  (372,218  77,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  $.'{8,753  15,  making  the  average  amount  for 
each  scholar  $4  96.  Compensation  of  school  committee,  |11,270  33.  Number  of  visita 
made  by  them,  13,805. 

The  average  school  term  is  reported  as  increasing  in  length,  and  is  now  (1869)  eighteen 
and  one-fourth  weeks,  the  average  for  1868  being  a  week  and  a  half  longer  than  that  for 
1667.  The  number  of  school-houses  reported  unfit  for  use  is  422,  or  not  quite  19  per  cent., 
being  a  decrease  for  the  year  of  5.  The  average  attendance  of  registered  pupils  is  improv- 
ing, and  is  now  about  70  per  cent.  But  30  x>er  cent,  is  too  much  to  throw  away  upon  irreg- 
nlar  attendance.  It  is  thought  that  the  true  remedy  for  the  trouble  is  in  having  pro- 
fessionally educated  teachers,  who  will  know  ho\ir  to  make  the  schools  attractive  to  tho 
children.  The  truant  law  is  "  pretty  nearly  a  dead  letter/'  since  the  several  towns  aro 
merely  permitted  to  execute  its  provisions  by  enacting  by-laws.  It  is  thought  that,  by 
trained  and  akillfhl  teachers,  it  would  be  possible  ^*  so  to  teach  and  manage  a  school 
that  attendance  upon  it  shall  be  felt  by  the  chOd  to  be  a  delight  as  well  as  a  duty;" 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  State  will  not  much  longer  be  without  a  normal  school.  For 
aome  years,  until  recentl v,  the  teachers  of  New  Hampshire  have  been  nearly  devoid  of 
means  of  professional  culture,  but  now  this  want  is  partially  supplied  by  a  regular  sys» 
tern  of  voluntary  associated  effort  and  by  institutes. 

There  are  reported  eleven  county  educational  associations,  each  of  which  meets  two 
or  three  times  a  year  in  the  county.  Teachers'  institutes  have  been  held  in  the  several 
counties  since  the  act  passed  by  the  legislature  appropriating  money  to  defray  expenses. 
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of  common-school  instruction  and  management.  The  reestablishment  of  teachers'  insti- 
tntes  in  this  State  *'is  the  retrieval  of  a  backward  and  downward  step— a  step  that  it 
is  to  be  hoped  will  never  be  taken  again." 

REPORT  OF  JUNE,  1870. 

The  annual  report  to  the  June  session  of  the  legislature,  1870,  Hon.  A.  C.  Hardy, 
snperintendent,  is  just  received,  and  gives  the  following : 

Komber  of  schools  in  the  State 2,528 

Aggregate  number  of  children  attending  public  schools 35,475 

Average  attendance 52,190 

Xomber  between  4  and  14  years  of  age  not  attending  any  school 5, 755 

Number  of  teachers  employed 3,489 

Gentlemen  teachers 624 

lAdy  teachers 3,157 

Wages  per  month  of  gentlemen  teachers,  includinff  board (36  59 

Wages  permonth  of  &dy  teachers,  including  board i^l  62 

teachers'  institutes. 

Institutes  have  been  held  in  seven  different  counties  during  the  year,  which  were 
quite  as  successful  as  any  ever  held  in  the  State.  Working  in  a  field  where  the  very 
name  "  institute  "  aroused  prejudice  in  many  minds,  they  have  won  their  wav  to  re- 
ceive the  commendation  of  all  classes  who  have  been  brought  in  contact  with  them. 
Their  design  was  twofold — to  improve  the  teachers  professionally  and  to  arouse  a 
general  interest  in  the  cause  of  education. 

LECTURES. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  during  the  year  to  awaken  an  interest  among  the 
people  by  gratuitous  lectures  given  by  the  friends  of  education  throughout  the  State. 
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This  plan  originated  at  an  institute  meeting,  when  it  was  resolved  that  the  anperin- 
tendent  should  issue  circulars  appealing  to  every  influential  friend  of  education  in  the 
State  to  aid  in  organizing  lectures  in  every  town  upon  educational  subjects,  by  con- 
tributing fands  or  lecturing  gratuitously.  The  result  was  that  between  forty  and 
fifty  lectures  were  given  during  the  year.  It  is  the  intention  to  perfect  the  arrange- 
ment for  the  coming  year,  so  that  a  lecture  shall  be  given  in  each  town  in  the  State. 

DECKEAfiE  IN  CHILDREN,  TEACHERS,   AND  SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  number  of  school  districts  shows  a  slow  decrease  in  theri^ht  direction.  One  of 
the  great  evils  in  our  schools  is  the  excessive  number  of  districts,  thereby  creating 
many  very  small  schools  with  very  little  money,  which  makes  it  necessary  to  employ 
cheap  (!)  teachers  and  hold  short  terms  of  school.  Probably  one-half  the  schools  in 
the  State  will  not  average  12  pupils  j  as,  including  the  city  and  village  schools,  the 
average  is  but  about  18. 

The  statistics  also  show  quite  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  scholars  attending  school 
during  the  past  year.  We  can  account  for  this  in  only  one  way — a  gradual  decrease  of 
children  in  the  State.  This  fact  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  reduction  of  school 
districts. 

The  "  average  attendance  "  shows  that  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  are  preft- 
ent  throughout  the  term.  This  is  a  great  evil,  and  indicates  that  something  is  wrong 
somewhere. 

There  has  been  a  decrease  of  310  "  different  persons  "  employed  as  teachers.  This  is 
a  cheering  indication,  and  it  is  "  a  consummation  devoutly  hoped  for  "  that  tb©  time 
will  come  when  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  number  of  schools  shall 
be  the  same.  Changing  teachers,  save  for  good  and  sufficient  reason,  is  usually  a  posi- 
tive loss  to  the  school.  There  has  been  a  slight  advance  in  wages.  When  we  pay 
mare  we  ^^1  require  morCf  and  our  schools  will  coneequenily  be  worth  more.  It  is 
simply  a  question  whether  an  investment  in  hraina  *^  pays." 

Tnere  has  also  been  a  slight  decrease  of  "  teachers  teaching  for  the  first  time,"  and 
also  an  increase  of  the  number  "  teaching  two  or  more  terms  in  the  same  school."  We 
find,  as  we  might  justly  expect,  a  very  perceptible  increase  of  teachers  who  have  at- 
tended teachers'  institutes.  With  the  opportimities  the  State  now  provides,  it  is  crim- 
inal on  the  part  of  teachers  to  neglect  the  advantages  of  institute  instruction* 

There  has  been  a  very  perceptible  decrease  in  the  "  amount  of  money  expended  for 
schools,"  and  also  in  the  *  length  of  schools  in  weeks,"  which  arises,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, doubtless,  from  the  fact  that  this  is  the  year  when  the  "  dog  tax  "  is  not  available. 
What  a  pity  that  we  should  not  have  more  dogs,  or  be  able  to  tax  them  higher,  so  that 
we  might  be  able  to  educate  our  children  better! 

We  are  glad  to  record  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  "school-houses  and  lots,"  and 
a  corresponding  decrease  of  houses  unfit  for  their  purpose.  It  is  hoped,  from  the  ques- 
tions in  the  new  registers,  to  obtain  hereafter  more  accurate  returns  in  this  respect. 

The  **  amount  expendea  on  each  scholar  "  the  last  year  was  only  $4  67.  This  sum  is 
altogether  too  smalL  It  should  be  double  what  it  now  is,  in  justice  to  the  children 
who  are  so  soon  to  become  the  men  and  women  of  our  State.  No  interest  demands  so 
imperatively  the  generous  nurture  of  the  State  as  the  education  of  its  future  citizens. 

HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

In  re8x>onso  to  circulars  of  inquiry  sent  by  the  superintendent  to  all  persons  in  charge 
of  educational  institutions  in  the  State  whose  address  he  could  obtain,  Information  was 
famished  him  respecting  twenty-four  different  institutions  of  learning.  In  addition 
to  these  it  is  believed  there  are  many  still  unrepresented,  and  it  is  hoped  that  all  wiU 
be  reported  next  year. 

DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

Located  at  Hanover ;  incorporated  December  13, 1769 ;  president,  Rev.  Asa  Dodge 
Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.  The  institution  embraces  an  academical,  a  medical,  a  scientifie,  an 
agricultural,  and  an  engineering  department.  The  academical  or  classical  department 
is  the  oldest.  The  medical  department  was  established  in  1798,  and  the  scientific  depart- 
ment, known  as  the  Chandler  Scientific  School,  in  July,  1852 ;  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment,  or  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  the  Meobanie  Arts,  in  1868 : 
and  the  department  of  engineering,  called  the  Thayer  School  of  En^eering,  though 
endowed,  has  not  yet  been  put  into  operation.  The  endowment  of  all  the  depart- 
ments, excluding  buildincs,  libraries,  apparatus,  &o.,  is  not  fax  from  |30O,0O0l  The 
number  of  alumni  is  as  follows : 

Academical  department 3.615 

Medical  department l'  141 

Scientific  department ] '.II*    '144 

Total 4,900 
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The  number  of  students  by  the  last  catalogae,  in  the  different  departments,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Academical  department 287 

Medical  department 52 

Scientific  department 70 

Agricultural  department 7 

Total 416 

The  fSsiculty  number  about  thirty-five. 

CHANDLER  60IBNTIFIC  DEPARTMENT,  DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

This  department  was  established  by  a  resolution  of  the  trustees,  in  acceptance  of 
the  sum  of  $50,000,  bequeathed  to  them  in  trust  by  Abiel  Chandler,  late  of  Wal- 
pole,  and  formerly  of  Boston,  Massachusetts.  The  object  and  scope  of  this  depart- 
ment, in  the  language  of  the  will  of  Mr.  Chandler,  is  to  afford  instruction  ''in  the 
practical  and  nselul  arts  of  life,  comprised  chiefly  in  the  branches  of  mechanics  and 
civil  engineering,  the  invention  and  manufacture  of  machinery,  carpentiy,  masonry, 
architecture,  and  drawing,  the  investigation  of  the  properties  and  uses  of  the  mate- 
rials employed  in  the  arts,  the  modem  languages  and  English  literature,  together  with 
book-keeping,  and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  may  best  qualify  young  per- 
sons for  tne  duties  and  employments  of  active  life." 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  THE  MECHANIC  ARTS. 

This  institution  was  organized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Congress  in  the  grant 
appropriating  certain  lands  for  industrial  schools,  and  was  incorporated  by  a  legisla- 
tive act  of  the  State  in  1866.  New  Hampshire  was  entitled  to  150,000  acres  of  land- 
scrip,  which  was  sold  in  1867  for  the  sum  of  $80,000  and  the  proceeds  invested  in  six 
per  cent.  State  bonds. 

The  general  government  of  the  college  is  vested  in  nine  trustees,  five  of  whom  are 
appointed  (one  from  each  councilor  district)  and  commissioned  by  the  Governor,  an^ 
foar  by  the  trustees  of  Dartmouth  College.  The  trustees  were  authorized  by  the  act 
of  incorporation  to  locate  the  institution  at  Hanover  in  connection  with  Dartmouth 
College. 

MANCHESTER. 

In  the  schools  of  Manchester,  during  1869, 78  different  teachers  were  employed — 10 
males  and  68  females.  Sixty-three  only  are  required  at  the  same  time,  but  the  changes 
which  took  place  required  the  employment  of  the  larger  number. 

There  were  forty-six  different  day  schools,  one  high,  six  grammar,  ten  middle,  twenty 
primaty,  one  intermediate,  and  eight  ungraded  suburban  schools.  The  whole  number 
of  scholars  was  3,500.  The  average  attendance,  2,100.  The  high  school  graduated  last 
year  22  pupils. 

The  salaries  of  the  male  teachers  have  varied  from  $800  to  $1,800,  the  princifial  of 
the  high  school  only  receiving  $1,800,  and  two  principal  of  grammar  schools  receiving 
11,500  each,  while  the  others  received  $1,100,  $1,200,  and  $1,300,  respectively.  The 
salaries  of  the  females  were  from  $350  to  $800,  one  only  receiving  the  latter  sum.  In 
addition  to  these,  two  music  teachers  were  employed. 

There  were  three  evening  schools,  which  200  children  attended,  some  of  whom  being 
unable  to  read  or  speak  a  word  of  the  English  language,  the  employment  of  a  French 
teacher  was  necessary. 

The  expense  of  all  the  schools,  aside  from  repairs  of  school-houses,  was  $39,201  86. 

The  committee  say :  ^' We  are  constantly  having  our  best  teachers  picked  away  by 
those  who  are  willing  to  pay  more  than  we  do.'' 

To  supply  the  want  resulting  from  the  calling  away  of  teachers  a  training  school 
was  established,  not  a  distinct  locality  or  school-house  for  that  purpose,  but  a  plan 
which  shonld  secure  the  object.  They  have  provided  for  the  selection  of  young  laidies 
who  propose  to  devote  themselves  to  teaching,  and  who  are  willing  thus  to  be  employ- 
ed, and  have  placed  them,  without  compensation,  in  some  of  the  schools  with  ola  and 
experienced  teachers,  to  acquire  experience.  Several  excellent  teachers  have  been  se- 
cured in  this  way. 

The  school  year  now  consists  of  three  terms,  two  of  twelve  and  one  of  sixteen  weeks, 
forty  weeks  in  all. 

In  regard  to  the  attendance  of  teachers  at  the  State  and  county  meetings,  the  super- 
intendent, Hon.  J.  Q.  Edgerly,  says :  "  If  a  teacher  cannot  spend  time  to  discuss  educa- 
tional questions,  to  attend  educational  meetings,  to  make  careful  preparation  out  of 
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school  for  the  labors  of  the  scbool-Toom,  another  shonld  be  found  who  is  not  so  much 
occupied,  and  who  is  not  content  to  teach  as  well  to-day  as  he  taught  yesterday." 

Lessons  in  musiCi  by  instructors  employed  for  the  purpose,  have  been  given  in  every 
school  for  the  past  three  years,  and  it  is  now  a  regular  exercise,  the  same  as  arithmetic 
and  geographv.  The  committee  are  satisfied  that  it  is  a  branch  of  instraction  which 
ought  not  to  be  neglected. 

The  superintendent  complains  of  the  course  of  etud^  pursued,  with  reference  to  gram- 
mar. He  says:  **  How  vague  and  unsatisfactory  the  iaeas  which  our  pupils  gain  from 
such  terms  as  auxiliaiy,  antecedent,  correlative,  coordinate,  proposition,  passive,  im- 
personal, infinitive,  logical,  synopsis,  &c,"  He  says  that  more  oral  instruotion  should 
DO  given  and  time  devoted  to  practical  exercises  in  composition  and  conversation,  in 
learning  to  "  speak  and  write  the  language  correctly."  '^  Our  pupils  must  be  taught 
that  it  IS  important  to  acquire  a  good  use  of  language,  and  that  success  in  business 
does  not  depend  entirely  upon  mathematical  knowledge,  as  oftentimes  Toong  men 
fail  of  desirable  positions  on  account  of  the  misuse  of  their  mother  tongue.'' 

The  practical  exercises  in  learning  the  correct  use  of  language  should  commence 
in  the  lower  grades,  and  no  pupil  should  be  led  to  suppose  he  has  mastered  the  subject 
because  he  can  repeat  rul^s  like  the  following:  ''A  noun  or  pronoun  used  for  explanft- 
tion  or  emphasis,  by  beinc  predicated  of  another,  or  put  in  opposition  with  another, 
must  be  in  the  same  case.''    The  system  is  wrong  and  should  be  corrected. 
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NEW    jrSRSET. 

The  annnal  report  for  the  year  ending  December  2, 1869,  of  the  State  Buperintmident 
of  Pablio  Instraction,  Hon.  E.  A.  A^jgar,  contains  the  following  items : 

The  number  of  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  eighteen  years 240, 370 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 192,001 

Nmnber  of  school-houses  reported 1,381 

Number  of  private  schools  in  State 351 

Total  value  of  public  school  property |2, 980, 996 

Number  of  visits  to  schools  made  by  county  superintendents 2, 643 

Of  the  children  in  the  State  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  66  per  cent, 
have  attended  the  public  schools :  14  per  cent,  have  attended  private  schools ;  and  20 
per  cent,  have  attended  no  school. 

Of  those  attending  the  public  schoolS|  11  per  cent,  attended  the  entire  year;  14  per 
cent  attended  between  eignt  and  ten  months ;  17  per  cent,  attended  between  six  and 
ei^ht  months;  21  per  cent,  attended  between  four  and  six  months;  and  37  per  cent, 
attended  less  than  four  months.  The  aggregate  number  that  attended  the  entire  year 
is  14,510,  and  the  number  that  attend^  for  periods  less  than  four  months  is  50,650. 
The  number  enrolled  is  143,674,  and  the  average  attendance  is  70^285,  or  49  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  enrollment. 

We  have  in  the  State  696  districts  in  which  the  schools  are  free,  and  634  in  which 
they  are  still  supported  in  part  by  tuition  fees  collected  from  those  who  attend.  In  75 
districts  the  schools  during  the  past  year  were  made  free,  which  before  were  only  par- 
tially so.  While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  our  schools  are  not  all  free,  it  is  encouraging 
to  know  that  there  is  a  flawing  sentiment  in  favor  of  making  them  free,  and  sooner 
or  later  the  legislature  will  undoubtedly  be  induced  to  pa^s  such  a  law  as  will  accom- 
plish this  desirable  object. 

If  the  action  necessary  to  make  free  schools  is  not  taken  by  the  legislature  soon,  I 
am  confident  that  the  people  themselves,  by  the  exercise  of  that  authority  only  which 
is  already  granted  them,  namely,  that  or  raising  what  district  school  tax  they  please, 
will  make  them  free  by  their  own  voluntary  act. 

Two-thirds  of  the  children  of  the  State  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eighteen 
attended  the  public  schools  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  Only  one-seventh  of  the 
childrm  attend  private  schools,  and  one-fifth  are  reported  as  attending  no  school.  It 
most  be  remembered  that  this  one-fifth  includes  all  who  are  at  both  the  extreme  limits 
of  school  age :  that  few  children  commence  goine  to  school  before  they  are  six  or 
seven  years  of  a^e,  and  that  most  of  these  leave  the  school  at  the  &se  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen.  It  is  estimated  that  those  children  considered  too  old  and  those  considered 
too  young  to  attend  school  constitute  nearly  as  large  a  proportion  as  the  number  who 
attend  no  school. 

The  school  law  requires  all  schools  to  be  kept  open  at  least  five  months  each  year, 
and  in  case  of  failure  to  comply  with  this  requirement  they  forfeit  their  share  of  the 
State  appropriation  derived  from  the  revenue  of  the  State.  In  312  districts  the  schools 
have  been  open  between  five  and  eight  months,  and  in  940  they  have  been  open  more 
than  eight  months  during  the  year.  The  average  period  for  all  the  schools  in  the  State 
in  months  is  8.8.    The  avera^  in  Hudson  County,  which  is  the  highest,  is  10.6. 

Six  hundred  and  thirty-rour  schools  are  stiU  to  be  made  free ;  58  per  cent,  of  the 
childresL  enrolled  in  our  public  schools  attend  less  than  one-half  the  year — ^their  attend- 
anoe  should  be  increased;  47  schools  in  the  State  last  year  were  kept  open  less  than 
five  months — ^they  should  be  open  at  least  eight  or  ten  months;  162  school-houses  de- 
nominBted  very  poor  need  rebuilding,  and  272  denominated  poor  need  repairing;  IQ2 
sehool-housea  in  the  State  need  out-housee,  which,  to  the  ^^reiEit  shame  of  the  districts 
tolerating  such  a  disgrace,  now  have  none,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  335  need  their 
oat-houses  rebuilt  or  repaired,  which  now  only  have  indifierent  ones. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  at  the  normal  school  continues  to  increase 
from  term  to  term,  and  many  districts  in  all  parts  of  the  State  are  being  supplied  with 
well  qualified  teachers  who  are  graduates  of  this  instltation.  This  school  fully  de- 
serves the  excellent  reputation  it  eigoys  and  the  continued  patronage  of  the  State  it 
tecelYes. 

BUTOBBS  SCIXNTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

Hie  Rutgen  Scientific  School,  which  has  been  designated  by  the  legislatuve  of  New 
Jeney  as  &e  State  College  for  the  benefit  of  acrioulture  and  the  mechanic  arte,  has 
been  steadily  improving  its  course  of  study  and  incxeaaing  its  corps  of  instructors,  and 
it  is  now  very  fully  ana  efficiently  equipped.  The  fiiculty  consists  of  the  president, 
fiev  Dr.  Wm.  H.  Campbell^  the  vice-president,  Prof.  G.  H.  Cook,  a  professor  of  ohemia- 
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try  and  agricaltnrei  a  profossor  of  mathematica  and  natural  pbilosophy,  a  piofeasor  of 
rhetoric  and  mental  pMlosophy,  a  professor  of  en^neering  and  military  science,  a  pro* 
feasor  of  mining  and  metallorgy,  a  professor  of  history,  political  economy  and  consti- 
tntional  law,  a  professor  of  modem  languageSi  a  tutor  in  chemistry  and  a  tutor  in 
mathematics. 
The  following  courses  of  study  are  provided : 

First,  a  course  in  civil  engineering  and  mechanics ;  second,  a  course  in  chemistry  and 
agriculture;  third,  a  speciid^  course  in  chemistry;  fourth|  a  special  oonrae  in  a^^cicul- 
ture. 

The  first  two  courses  are  of  three  years;  the  last  two,  of  two  yean.  The  number  of 
students  in  the  ijistitution  the  past  year  has  been  53.  Of  these  45  were  £rom  New 
Jersey,  4  &om  other  States,  and  4  from  the  Empire  of  Japan.  The  students  from  this 
State  represented  the  counties  as  follows :  Bergen,  1 ;  Cumberland,  2 :  Essex^ ;  Mer- 
cer, 4:  Middlesex,  13:  Monmouth,  5;  Morris,  5;  Passaic,  1;  Somerset,  o;  and  union.  1. 

under  the  law  of  tne  State,  free  tuition  is  granted  to  40  students,  which  are  distribu- 
ted among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  their  population. 

JEBSET  CITY. 
Hon.  Joseph  McCoy,  city  school  euperintendent. 

According  to  the  report  for  1869  there  were  in  the  city — 

White  children,  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 11,736 

<^olored  children,  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age 96 

Total 11,822 

Number  in  public  schools,  (day) 6,173 

Number  between  five  and  eighteen  in  evening  schools 931 

Enrolled  twice 150 

Whole  number  between  five  and  eighteen  instructed  in  public  schools 6, 954 

Number  between  five  and  eighteen  who  have  attended  private  schools 4, 258 

Number  between  five  and  eighteen  who  have  attended  no  schools 610 

Number  of  adult  pupils  in  evening  schools 236 

Number  of  all  aces  in  evening  schools 1,197 

Number  of  teachers 63 

School  for  colored  children 1 

Number  of  colored  children  in  school 40  to  80 

▲TTEXDANCE. 

The  difference  between  the  average  register  number  and  the  averajp^e  attendance  num- 
ber gives  proof  of  a  fact  which  is  worthy  of  close  attention.  It  is  that  a  very  large 
number  of  children  who  ought  to  be  in  the  schools  are  not  to  be  found  there.  The  av- 
erage register  number  is  3,835,  the  average  attendance  number  is  2,923,  showing  that 
nearly  SS  per  cent,  of  those  who  are  members  of  the  schools  are  absent.  The  number 
of  those  wne  are  never  in  any  school  by  day  or  by  night  for  any  period  of  time^  bow- 
ever  short,  during  the  year,  is  not  large,  being  only  610,  according  to  the  last  census 
taken  under  the  State  school  law  in  August,  1868 ;  yet  the  great  difference  between  the 
total  number  admitted  and  taught  and  the  average  attendance  is  remarkable.  The 
average  attendance  is  38  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  admitted  and  taught.  This 
shows  that  a  very  large  number  of  those  who  go  to  school  are  there  for  so  short  a  time 
that  their  attendance  is  merely  nominal. 

EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

The  schools  were  opened  in  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  board  of  educa- 
tion on  the  16th  of  October,  and  were  continued  fifteen  weeks,  exclusive  of  the  holi- 
dars. 

In  evening  school  No.  1,  the  average  attendance  was  35}  per  cent,  of  the  whole  num- 
ber registered ;  in  No.  2, 29}  per  cent. ;  in  No.  3,  (girls,)  37}  per  cent.  When  we  take 
into  consideration  the  facts  tnat  we  have  but  one  school  for  girls  while  there  axe  two 
for  boys,  and  therefore  many  of  the  girls  have  a  much  greater  distance  to  travel  to 
reach  school  than  the  boys ;  also  that  oad  weather,  and  the  dangers  and  discomforts  of 
being  in  the  streets  at  nights,  affect  boys  far  less  than  girls,  we  snould  naturally  expect 
the  attendance  of  boys  to  be  much  more  regular  than  fiiat  of  girls.  As  we  find,  on  the 
contrary,  the  attendsmoe  of  the  girls  to  be  the  best,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  veiy 
many  of  the  younger  boys  are  at  play  in  the  streets  or  attending  low  places  of  amuse- 
ment, when  supposed  by  their  parents  to  be  at  schooL    There  have  been  taught  during 
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the  TTinter  one  bundrdd  and  forty  men  and  women.  These  have  been  the  laost  faithful 
and  Bucceesful  of  the  pnplls.  When  men  and  women,  some  of  them  far  beyond  the 
school  age,  attend  school,  they  are  in  earnest.  Sometimes  the  father  and  his  son,  the 
mother  and  her  danghter,  have  sat  as  pupils  at  the  same  desk.  There  were  some  that 
did  not  miss  attending  school  for  an  evening  during  the  whole  term.  One  of  these  was 
a  girl  who  had  to  walk  every  evening  from  her  home  near  the  Hoboken  boundary  line. 
In  the  evening  school  for  girls,  one-sixth  of  the  average  attendance  never  were  absent. 
When  the  schools  were  opened,  thirteen  teachers  were  employed  exclusive  of  the  prin- 
€ipalB,  but  as  the  attendance  diminished,  some  were  discharged,  so  that  at  the  close 
only  eight  teachers  remained. 

In  many  instances,  during  the  past  three  winters,  applicants  for  admission  to  the 
schools  have  been  found  so  ignorant  of  the  English  language  that  no  English  teacher 
conld  be  understood  by  them,  and  they  have  gone  away  discouraged.  Most  of  these 
pupils  are  men  who  only  understand  German ;  several  are  Swedes ;  all  are  quite  in- 
telligent. 

THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

In  no  part  of  our  system,  says  the  rei>ort,  has  the  improvement  in  management,  at- 
tendance and  progress  of  the  pupils  been  so  great  as  in  this  school.  The  course  of  in- 
Btraction  embraces  such  studies  as  are  taught  in  the  grammar  departments  of  the  pub- 
lie  schools,  the  principles  of  teaching  as  a  science,  the  proper  methods  of  imparting  in- 
struction in  the  several  branches  of  knowledge  required  to  be  taught  in  the  primarv 
and  grammar  departments,  and  the  principles  and  rules  requisite  for  the  general  disci- 
pline and  management  of  classes  and  schools.  The  work  of  instruction  is  divided 
among  the  four  male  principals  of  the  public  schools,  who  meet  their  classes  every 
Saturday  from  nine  till  twelve  o'clock  a.  m.  The  number  of  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  enrolled  as  pupils  in  the  normal  school  has  averaged  about  thirty-five.  The 
number  of  those  who  attend  with  the  intention  of  preparing  themselves  to  become 
teachers  varies  fix>m  twelve  to  twenty. 

NEWARK. 

Population,  100,000.  City  superintendent,  Hon.  George  B.  Sears.  Report  for  IQC^ 
includes  the  following: 

Estimated  number  of  children  between  five  and  eighteen  years  of  age ....  23, 421 

l^nmber  re^pstered  in  schools 12,033 

In  day  schools 10^855 

In  evening  schools 1,078 

In  Saturday  normal  school 100 

Average  number  registered  in  day  schools 6,590 

Average  pHBP  cent,  of  dail^  attendance 88.8 

Cost  of  tuition  per  pupil  in  day  schools $13  96 

Number  of  pupils  in  colored  schools 11.5 

Total  nnmber  of  teachers 167 

In  evening  schools -. 23 

Estimated  value  of  school-houses,  (exclusive  of  sites) |360, 000  00 

Total  current  expenses $109,756  34 

"  It  is  impossible,''  remarks  the  superintendent, "  to  institute  any  comparison  between 
onr  own  schools  and  those  of  other  cities,  or  of  our  State  with  those  of  other  States,  un- 
less some  uniform  system  of  enrollment  and  attendance  can  be  established,  and  also 
Bome  uniform  age  wliich  shall  be  regarded  by  each  city  or  State  as  the  proper  school 
age,  and  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  census  returns. 

*^  Some  report  all  children  between  five  and  eighteen,  some  between  five  and  fifteen, 
and  olJiers  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  m  age,  and  base  the  percentage  of  en- 
rolled pupils  upon  the  whole  number  between  these  different  periods. 

''  We  hox>e  the  educational  department  at  Washington  will  do  something  in  the  way 
of  securing  uniformity  throughout  the  cities  and  States  of  our  country  in  these  partic- 
ulars." 

COLORED  SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  done  a  good  year's  work.  The  attendance  has  been  better  than  for 
many  vears,  and  yet  there  ought  to  bo  more  colored  children  in  school.  The  school- 
house  is  not  large,  but  if  put  in  good  repair  and  well  fnrmshed,  would  well  accommo- 
date all  who  attend.  The  average  attendance  last  year  has  been  greater  than  in  any 
previous  year  since  the  organization  of  the  school,  which  is  81.  The  building  has 
capacity  /or  100  pupils,  but  it  needs  thorough  repairs. 

The  principal  is  a  good  scholar,  and  the  pupils  are  well  taught.  The  evening  school 
for  colored  youths  has  been  held  in  this  buildingi  and  well  attended  by  young  persons 
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of  both  sexes.  While  the  school  was  established  at  the  request  of  a  large  number  of 
young  men  and  for  their  benefit,  I  regret  that  so  few  have  availed  themselves  of  ita 
advantages.  The  great  m%jority  of  the  evening  school  pupils  were  females.  The  pre- 
vailing complaint  of  this,  as  of  other  evening  sonools,  is  irregularity. 

SATURDAY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Our  Saturday  normal  school  is  still  furnishing  its  usual  quota  of  teachers.  If  this 
supply  were  cut  off  we  should  be  very  much  embarrassed  to  procure  teachers.  The 
time  and  labor  saved  to  the  board  by  the  present  method  of  examination  through  the 
normal  school  more  than  compensates  for  all  the  expense  of  the  sohooL  When  a  va- 
cancy occurs  we  are  not  obliged  to  advertise  and  examine  a  large  number  of  appli- 
cants ;  we  have  them  already  examined. 

While  I  decidedly  approve  the  ^neral  policy  of  the  board  in  employing  our  hom« 
material,  we  may  go  too  far  even  m  this  direction  and  get  too  many  young  teachers  on 
our  list.  While  the  management  and  instruction  of  the  youngest  pupils  would  seem  tc 
demand  experience  and  mature  Judgment,  yet  our  young  ladies  of  eighteen  years  ol 
age  generally  succeed  well,  with  the  assistance  of  the  principals.  A  fauure  sometimes 
occurs,  but  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule.  But  it  is  oetter  not  to  have  a  great 
proportion  of  apprentices  at  one  time. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  now  in  the  employ  of  the  board,  110  are  graduates 
of  our  Saturday  normal  school.  The  graduating  class  is  larger  this  year  than  that  of 
any  former  year,  numbering  28 — ^24  females  and  4  males. 
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IfEW   TORK. 

In  the  sixteeuth  annaal  report  of  the  Hon.  Abram  B.  Weaver,  saperiutendent  of 
public  inBtmctioiiy  dated  February  26)  1870,  he  gives  a  brief  outline  of  the  present 
system  of  public  instruction,  from  which  the  following  abstract  is  made : 

The  system  of  public  instruction  is  conducted  through  the  free  common  schools, 
nambering  11,750,  of  which  681  are  graded  or  nnicm  schools.  They  are  located  in  the 
several  districts,  and  are  open  to  all  resident  children,  of  school  age,  without  any  charge 
for  tuition.  They  are  supported  partly  from  the  revenues  of  the  United  States  deposit 
fnnd,  the  common-school  fund,  and  the  free-school  fund,  annually  apportioned  to  them, 
and  partly  by  local  taxation.  They  are  under  the  direct  management  oi  elected  trus- 
tees, who,  besides  attending  to  many  minor  affairs,  employ  and  pay  the  teachers,  and  re- 
port in  a  prescribed  form  to  the  school  commissioners.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  oommisaion- 
ers  to  examine  i>er8ons  proposing  to  teach,  and  to  lioense  such  as  are  qualified ;  to  visit 
and  examine  the  schools;  to  advise  trustees  and  teachers  in  matters  of  discipline  and  in- 
struction ;  to  use  their  influence  generally  to  promote  sound  edaeation,  and  to  make  to 
the  sni>erintendent  of  public  instruction  an  annual  report  containing  an  abstract  of 
the  reports  of  trustees,  with  such  other  matter  as  may  be  recfuired.  To  supply  these 
schools  with  competent  instructors,  the  State,  besides  supporting  in  part  the  teachers' 
classes  in  academies,  provides  for  an  annual  institute  in  each  county,  maintains  sis^ 
normal  and  training  schools,  and  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  three  more.  As 
auxiliary  to  all  this,  it  has  expended  within  the  last  twenty  years  about  $1,000,000  to 
build  up  school  district  libraries,  and  oontinnes  to  dispense  annually  $55,000  for  their 
maintenance. 

The  general  administration  of  the  entire  system,  as  well  as  the  supervision  of  the 
teachere'  institutes  and  normal  schools,  devolves  upon  the  supeiintendent.  The  insti- 
tutions patronized  by  the  State  for  the  instruction  of  deaf-mutes  and  of  the  blind  are 
also  subject  to  his  visitation ;  and  the  sehools  for  the  Indian  children  ui>on  the  several 
reservations  are  almost  exclusively  under  his  control.  It  is  his  duty  to  .apportion  the 
public  fhnds,  and  to  see  that  they  are  fliitliiully  applied ;  to  prepare  forms  and  regula- 
tions for  returns  and  other  business  transactions;  to  give  advice  and  direction  to  offi- 
cers and  other  persons  concerned  in  the  operations  of  the  department ;  to  attend  gen- 
erally to  the  efficient  execution  of  the  sj^stem  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  to  submit 
to  the  legislature  an  annual  report  showing  the  condition  of  the  schools  and  institutions 
under  Ids  supervision,  estimates  and  accounts  of  apportionments  and  expenditures  of 
M:hool  moneys,  with  such  suggestions  as  he  shall  deem  expedient.  To  this  system  the 
State  is  devoted  as  a  part  of  its  civil  polity.  It  requires  the  schools  to  be  kept  in  ope- 
ration for  a  prescribea  period  of  time  in  each  year.  It  provides  a  large  portion  of  tho 
means  to  pay  the  teachers,  and  the  authority  to  collect  the  residue  by  tax.  It  provides 
for  the  condemnation  of  worthless  school-houses,  and  for  building  suitable  ones.  It 
requires  school  officers  to  execute  these  purposes  under  penalty  of  flue,  forfeiture  of 
calary,  and  removal  from  office. 

PARTIAL  SUMSLVRY  OP  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  school  districts 11, 750 

Knmber  of  children  of  school  age,  five  to  twenty-one,  September  30, 

1869 1,463,299 

Number  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  during  the  year 998, 664 

Number  of  teachers  who  taught  twenty-eight  weeks  or  more  during 

the  same  period 17, 140 

Number  of  private  schools 1, 491 

Number  of  pupils  attending  private  schools 125,931 

Percentage  of  children  attending  schools 76 

Total  receipts  for  school  purposes $11,312,325  36 

Beported  value  of  school-houses  and  sites $18,449,048  00 

The  total  payments  do  not  differ  much  from  the  total  receipts.  More  detailed  state- 
ments api>ear  in  the  following  groups  of  statistics  and  in  the  tables. 

THE   SCHOOL  SYSTEM   OP  NEW  YORK. 

In  1853  a  law  was  passed  i)ermitting  school  districts,  either  severally  or  jointly,  to 
resolve  themselves  into  union  free-school  districts,  wil^  boards  of  education  having 
authority  to  grade  and  classify  the  several  schools  under  their  charge,- to  establish  de- 
partments in  which  the  usual  academic  studies  may  be  pursued,  and  to  exercise  other 
powers  over  educational  matters  either  not  possessed  or  infrequently  used  by  the  trus* 
tecs  of  common-school  districts. 

But  the  State  does  not  monopolize  the  work  of  school  instruction,  nor  attempt  to 
exclude  others  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  outside  and  independent  of  its  own  publio 
system,  it  tolerates  unincorporated  private  schools,  and,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
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chartered  a1>oat  40  literary  colleges  and  420  academies.  Twenty-two  of  the  colleges^ 
with  some  changes  in  names  and  plans,  are  still  in  operation.  Of  the  academies,  about 
200  are  conducted  under  their  original  charters ;  about  80  have  been  absorbed  in  tho 
organization  of  union  f^ee  schools,  and  the  others  are  either  dormant  or  dead.  The  last 
two  classes  of  institutions  named  oonstltute  collectively  what  there  is  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  are  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  board  of  re^nts. 
They  are  required  to  report  to  that  body,  and  observe  other  regulations  conducive  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  established.  To  such  of  the  academies  as  comply 
with  this  and  other  specified  requirements,  the  sum  of  $61,000  is  annually  distributed  by 
the  regents,  according  to  the  number  of  scholars  who  sustain  the  prescribed  exaniina- 
tion,  and  the  number  of  students  in  the  teachers'  classes.  These  coUeses  and  acade- 
mies are  to  some  extent  regulated,  assisted,  and  used  by  the  State ;  but  they  are  private 
corporations,  organized  by  the  voluntary  act  of  their  proprietors,  and  operated  on  their 
account  and  at  their  pleasure.  The  State  has  no  authority  to  fix  the  charges  for  tuition, 
nor  even  to  keep  them  in  existence. 

The  colleges  are  nominally,  and  the  academies  are  in  fact,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  regents,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prescribe  the  course  of  study  to  be  pursued  in  the  latter, 
and  to  apportion  to  them  the  moneys  above  referred  to,  from  the  revenues  of  the  literature 
fund,  witn  such  further  sum  as  may  be  appropriated  from  the  income  of  the  United 
States  deposit  fund.  Besides  having  the  legal  power  to  incorporate  such  institution.^ 
and  to  grant  diplomas  and  honorary  degrees,  they  **  are  autnorized  and  required  by 
tiiemselves  or  their  committees  to  visit  and  inspect  all  the  colleges  and  acaaemies  in 
this  State,  examine  into  the  condition  and  system  of  education  and  discii)line  thereiu, 
and  make  an  annual  report  of  the  same  to  the  legislature.''  They  also  have  charge  of 
the  St-ate  library  and  State  cabinet  of  natuniL  history,  and,  Jointly  with  the  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction,  have  control  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Albany. 

The  board  of  regents,  who  have  supervision  over  the  medical  colleges  and  academies, 
practically  can  do  nothing  bnt  visit  and  report.  K  the  academies  and  colleges  have 
not  exhibited  the  vigor  and  thrift  that  eharaot^rize  the  common  schools,  it  is  because 
they  have  not  had  such  ample  resonroee  and  thorough  administrative  discipline  as  those 
schools ;  and  the  reason  why  they  have  not  ei\ioyea  those  advantages  is,  that  the  State 
has  never  undertaken  to  provide  free  academic  instruction. 

The  academic  departments  in  the  union  schools  are  free  only  by  voluntary  local 
taxation.  The  statute  expressly  provides  that  the  public  funds,  apportioned  to  such 
schools,  shall  be  applied  to  the  support  of  departments  below  the  academic.  3rlany  of 
the  academies  have  availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  to  become  public  schools ;  and 
all  may,  whenever  the  oommunltiea  where  they  are  located  shaU  adopt  them. 

The  State  itself  has  but  one  system  of  education,  which  it  maiutains  and  enforces, 
and  that  is  organically  a  unit.  It  is  tho  system  of  public  instruction,  embracing  11,700 
schools,  organized  and  supported  upon  one  general  plan. 

The  primary  object  of  ^e  State,  in  bestowing  free  education  upon  its  citizens,  is  not 
to  benefit  individuals  as  such,  but  to  qualify  them  properly  for  their  relations  and 
duties  to  each  other  as  members  of  the  same  community. 

In  the  matter  of  supervision  of  the  schools,  a  school  commissioner  has  charge  of  all 
the  free  schools  in  each  assembly  district,  of  which  there  are  113,  with  an  annual  salary 
of  $800.  In  certain  districts  where  the  demands  upon  the  commissioner  are  unosttally 
great,  boards  of  supervisors  have  discretionary  power  to  increase  salaries. 
Speaking  of  these  district  commissioners,  the  superintendent  says : 
''Their  supervision  reaches  to  every  village  and  hamlet  of  the  State  j  and  upon  the 
intelligent  as  well  as  faithful  discharge  of  their  official  duties  devolves  in  an  important 
measure  the  advancement  and  success  of  our  free-school  system.  No  part  of  the  educa- 
tional work  is  more  important.  It  is  indispensable  to  efficiency  and  success.  It  cannot,, 
indeed,  produce  ^ood  schools  without  qualified  teachers  and  adequate  funds;  and  the 
converse  of  this  is  almost  as  imiformly  true.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  any 
other  comprehensive  enterprise  to  prosper  without  direct  local  oversight,  as  public 
instruction.  What  the  schools  need  is  not  indifierent  supervision,  costing  little  or  noth- 
ing, but  honest  and  thorough  supervision  at  fair  compensation.  Paying  for  such  ser- 
vice, the  State  is  entitled  to  receive  it." 

To  secure  greater  promptness  on  the  part  of  the  district  commissioneis  in  making 
their  annual  abstracts  of  the  reports  of  the  school  trustees,  he  recommends  the  passagti 
of  a  law  fixing  the  date  upon  which  it  will  be  obligatory  upon  them  to  make  uieir  re- 
X)orts  to  the  superintendent ;  flulnre  to  cause  absolute  forfeiture  of  the  salary  for  the 
current  quarter,  unless  excused  by  the  superintendent. 

The  schools  of  New  York  not  having  been  rendered  absolutely  free  to  all  the  children  in 
the  State  until  1867,  the  report,  and  the  reports  of  the  district  commissioners  appended,, 
are  of  great  interest,  as  showing  the  marked  improvement  that  has  come  from  render- 
ing the  schools  absolutely  free.  Upon  this  point  the  superintendent  says  that, ''  taking 
any  former  year  as  a  standard,  and  considering  the  length  of  school  terms  and  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  in  attendance  as  material  elements  of  comparison,  the  efibrt  to  extend 
to  aU  the  youth  in  the  State  the  advantages  of  education  during  the  year  was  mora 
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than  oidinarily  sncoessfol.  The  public  school  sjrstem  of  this  State  is  bat  an  orderly 
plan  of  the  people  to  educate  themselves.  For  more  than  half  a  century  they  have  been 
engaged  in  peneoting  it,  adopting  every  known  improvement  with  little  regard  to 
expense.  From  a  partial  and  hum ble  provision  at  the  outset,  they  have  built  u  up  to 
the  present  comprehensive  proportions,  which  embrace  every  locality  and  every 
class,  and  manage  it  with  a  liberality  that  offers  to  all  a  free  and  sufficient  education. 
The  strength  or  the  system  consiste  in  the  general  conviction  of  its  necessity,  and 
in  the  unoffending  fairness  with  which  its  advantages  are  dispensed.  Nothing  is  taught 
by  authority  in  the  public  schools  except  plain  elementary  facts  and  principles,  wmch 
it  is  go<>d  for  all  to  Know,  and  which,  if  the  State  has  any  right  to  emicate,  may  prop- 
erly be  inculcated." 
The  general  school  statistics  of  this  State  are  as  follows : 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

■ 

The  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State,  as  reported,  was : 

Inl8e8 11,736 

In  1869 11,748 

Increase 12 


The  number  of  school-houses,  and  their  classification  according  to  the  materials  of 
which  they  ore  constructed,  are  as  follows : 

Tears.  I.og.  Frame.  Brick.  Stone.  Total. 

1368 167  9,885  1,096  526  11,674 

IS60 151  9,894  1,140  518  11,703 

Their  number  and  classification,  as  reported  for  the  years  1859  and  1869,  are  as  follows : 

Tean.  Log.  Frame.  Brick.  Stone.  TotoL 

1^ 281  9,801  903  591  11,576 

1^69 151  9,894  1,140  518  11,703 

Increaae 93  237  127 

Decrease 130  73 


•  •  •  • 


The  sums  spent  in  each  year,  since  1859,  for  school-houses,  out-houses,  sites,  fences, 
fomiture,  and  repairs,  were  as  follows: 

Tears.  Cities.  Boml  diitrlets.  Total. 

1860 $361,32180  $280,968  83  $642,290  63 

1861 427,786  17  228,390  85  656,177  02 

1862 369,316  56  210,852  44  600,169  00 

1863 242,547  53  186,96140  429,508  93 

1364 - 370,815  34  276,485  89  647,30123 

1«65 516,902  04  282,258  66  799,160  70 

1866 489,348  67  480,S75  92  970,224  59 

im 1,012,482  87  700,624  14  1,713,107  01 

1868 1,166,076  28  1,017,988  67  2,184  064  95 

1869 1,401,464^3  1,053,988  98  2,455,453  01 

Total $8,379,061  29  $4,719,396  78  $11,097,457  07 

The  reported  value  df  school-houses  and  sites  was : 

In  1868 •..  $16,459,485 

hil8U9 18,449,048 

The  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  is : 

In  the  cities $29,400  52 

Inthe  rural  districts 678  17 

In  the  previous  years  the  average  value  of  school-houses  and  sites  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts was  as  foUows :  in  1868,  $604  98 ;  in  1867,  $593  92 ;  in  1866,  $433  02.  These  fig- 
nves  show  that  the  average  value  of  school-houses  in  the  rural  districts  is  nearly  57 
per  cent,  greater  than  it  was  three  years  ago.  This  rapid  Increase  in  value  proves  that 
the  people  appreciate  the  importance  of  comfortable  and  commodious  school-houses, 
uid  thatj  enoouraged  by  a  State  system  which  promises  stability,  and  which  affords  in- 
oneased  ociUties  each  year  for  the  acquirement  of  useful  instruction,  they  are  willing 
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to  tax  themselves  largely  to  asaist  in  carrying  ont  the  plan.    The  govemnieiit  of 
school  districts  is  a  pure  democracy. 

CHILDREN  AXD  ATTENDANCE. 

The  whole  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twoaty-^oe  years,  as 
reported,  was — 

Years.  Cities.  Rural  districts.       Total 

1868 605,924  858,745  1,464,669 

1869 607,583  855,716  1,463;299 

The  average  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools,  exclading  fractions,  daring  the  last 
three  years,  was  as  follows : 

Years.  ,  Cities.  Rural  districts.       TotaL 

1867 164,565  255,392  419,957 

1868 166,645  279,223  445,868 

1869 178,607  289,814  468,421 

The  returns  for  1667  represent  the  attendance  daring  the  last  year  of  the  existence  of 
the  rate-bill  system.  Since  it  was  abolished,  although  the  school  terms  have  been  con- 
sideraly  lengthened,  the  attendance,  both  in  the  aggregate  and  upon  the  average,  has 
largely  increased.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  average  length'  of  school  terms  in 
the  rural  districts  has  advanced  from  thirty  weeks  and  three  days  in  1867,  to  thirty-two 
weeks  and  four  days  in  1869,  the  average  attendance  for  each  day  of  the  lengthened 
term  is  48.464  greater  than  it  was  for  the  shorter  one  in  the  most  prosperous  year  un- 
der the  discarded  rate-bill  system. 

The  average  length  of  terms  in  the  cities  was  forty-two  weeks  and  two  days ;  for 
the  whole  State,  thirty-five  weeks  and  one  day.  The  actual  expense  of  maintaining 
the  common  schools  during  the  year,  was — 

In  the  cities $5,080,4^71 

In  the  rural  districts 4,806,330  58 

Total 9,886,786  29 

Corresponding  total  for  1868 9,0^,942  02 

Increase ,...      $845,844  27 


The  following  table  shows  the  entire  amount  expended  during  the  year  for  the  aai>- 
port  of  our  publio  educational  system,  but  not  including  the  appropriations  in  aid  of 
oi^han  asylums  and  other  charitable  institutions : 

For  the  wages  of  common  school  teachers $6,092,180  59 

For  district  libraries 26,897  85 

For  school  apparatus ^ 5201,483  43 

For  colored  schools - 64,370  00 

For  buildings,  sites,  furniture,  repairs,  &c « '2,455,453  01 

For  other  expenses  incident  to  the  support  of  common  schools 1 ,046, 034  Si 

State  appropriation  for  support  of  academies 45,776  91 

State  appropriation  for  teachers'  classes  in  academies 14, 267  00 

For  teachers' institutes 18,703  86 

For  normal  schools 71,081  07 

For  Cornell  University 18,000  00 

For  Indian  schools 6,834  44 

For  department  of  public  instruction 20,828  64 

For  regents  of  the  University 6,899  91 

For  printing  registers  for  school  districts 12,76o  00 

For  balance  due  for  printing  Code  of  Public  Instruction 5, 775  75 

Total $10,107,289  35 

TEACHERS. 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  tho  common  schools  was — 

Tears.  Males.         Pemalea.  TolaL 

1868 6,918  21,866  »T,783 

1869 6,230:  22,080  2^a 


coaofisaioNfis  of  education. 
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Hie  number  reported  as  ''onployed  at  the  eame  time  for  twenty-eiglit  weeks  or 
mare,"  baa  steadily  inoieased  einoe  the  passage  of  the  act  making  twenty-eight  weeks 
the  legal  acbool  term,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  table  herewith  submitted : 


Teon. 

1865.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1868.. 
1869.. 


Ko.  employed 

in  cities. 

3,410 

3,566 

3,568 

4,334 


No.  ennloyed  in 
roral  oistricts. 

12,068 

12,100 

12,040 

12,598 

12,806 


Totid 

15,478 
15,666 
15,608 
16,596 
17,140 


The  following  table  shows  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  teachers  to  the  number  of 
scholars  in  the  towns,  cities,  and  in  the  State  at  largo : 
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33.37 
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46.76 
47.16 
46.90 


The  following  statement  shows  by  whom  the  teachers  employed  in  the  schools  were 
licensed: 

\^^      ^stS^tFot       Bylocmoffioen.      Total. 

Cities 227  414  4,351  4,992 

Rural  diatricts.. ..•..., ^,, 174  554  22,590  23,318 

Total  for  1869,.. ...........        401  968  26,641  28,310 

Total  foff  1868... ^..      '^  1^  26,399  27,783 

The  amount  expended  for  teachers'  wages  was — 

Tean.  Cities.  Buial  districts.  Total. 

:868 $8,564,592  90    |3, 032, 914  04    $5,597,506  94 

1669 2,790,068  90      3,302,111  69      6,092,180  59 

Increase $225,476  00       $269,197  65       $494,673  G5 


The  average  annual  salary  for  each  teacher,  calculated  from  tlie  foregoing  state- 
ments, was :  In  the  cities,  $642  87 :  in  the  rural  districts,  $257  86 :  in  the  State, 
}^02. 

The  State  proYides  for  the  training  of  its  teachers  in  three  ways :  by  teachera'  classes 
in  private  academies;  by  normal  schools;  and  by  the  holding  of  teachers'  institutes  in 
various  parts  of  the  State,  paying  the  salaries  of  the  teachers  during  their  attendance. 

teachers'  classes  IX  ACADEMIES. 

TeachenP  classes  have  been  maintained  in  ninety  academies  designated  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  bou^  of  regents,  in  conformity  with  the  provieiona  of  the  law.  There 
have  becsa  in  attendance  upon  these  classes  564  males  and  1,001  females,  making  a  total 
of  1,566. 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Six  are  now  in  tnccessfnl  operation,  two  having  been  opened  within  the  last  year. 
The  buildings  ibr  two  more  are  so  far  advanced  as  to  insure  their  completion  before 
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September  next.  When  all  these  school  shall  he  in  operation  their  maintenance  will  cost 
the  State  annually  about  $140,000.  The  only  requital  that  is  expected  for  this  outlay 
is  the  service  of  the  graduates  as  teachers  in  our  public  schools,  for  such  oompenBatioii 
as  their  superior  qualifications  will  command. 

Table  showing  the  prominent  facts,  with  a  statement  of  the  receipts  aud  erpeiuli<itret  for  the 

last  year. 


Location  and  name. 


Albany— State  normal 
sohooL 

Brockport— Normal  and 
training  aohool. 

Bnffiilo— STonnal  and  train- 
ing Bohool. 

Coruand— Normal  and 
training  aohooL 

Ji«1fln1a-  Normal  and 
training  aohooL 

Oeneaeo— Wadsworth  nor- 
mal and  training  school. 

Oswego— Normal  and 
training  school. 

Potsdam— Normal  and 
training  aohooL 
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S 
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1844 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1866 
1967 
1863 
1866 
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a 
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1844 
1867 


1869 
1867 


1863 
1869 


9 
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•75,000  00 
110,000  00 


89,500  00 
97,900  00 


60,000  00 

64,818  00 


o 

i 


•3,000  00 
4,300  00 


6,500  00 


5,500  00 
3,998  00 


III 


•6,000  00 
8,364  00 


9,000  00 


9,000  00 
6,033  00 


•84,000  00 

123;  664  00 

100, 000  00* 

96,000  00 


70,000  00* 
74,500  00 
94,849  00 


Whole  nvmba 
of  gradiutw 
sinoe  school 
waa  opened. 
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671   1.038 
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Estimated. 


TEACHKKS'  INSTITUTES. 

Fifty-six  institutes  were  held  in  fifty-five  counties  during  the  calendar  year  1869, 
with  an  attendance  of  3,009  male,  and  6,486  female  teachers,  making  a  total  of  9,495. 
The  sessions  have  generally  been  two  weeks  in  duration. 

The  average  number  attending  each  institute  has  never  been  exceeded.  The  attend- 
ance of  male  teachers  was  greater  than  ever  before.  The  aggregate  i^ttendance  was 
78.8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  for  "  twenty-eight  weeks  or 
more"  in  the  counties  where  institutes  were  held. 

The  special  work  of  the  institute  in  imparting  professional  instruction  in  regard  to 
improved  methods  of  teaching,  in  stimulating  teachers  to  greater  zeal  and  activity, 
and  in  promoting  uniformity  ot  plan  and  management  in  the  schools  of  each  county,  is 
one  of  leading  importance.  Unless  the  schools  are  supplied  with  competent  teachers, 
the  money  expended  for  their  support  is  wasted,  and  the  v^uable  time  of  thousands  of 
youth  is  worse  than  squandered.  Until  other  agencies  shall  have  been  greatly  multi- 
plied, institutes  must  be  relied  upon  for  that  work* 

Ckmparative  summary  for  the  ten  years  ending  December  31, 1869. 
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DISnaCT  UBBAPIES. 

The  condition  of  the  school  district  libraries  is  notorious.  To  describe  it  wonld  be 
aimply  to  rehearse,  with  little  variation,  the  oft-repeated  story  of  neglect  and  waste, 
that  ma^r  be  found  in  every  annual  report  from  this  department  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Popular  indifference  is  much  to  blame  for  this  deplorable  condition :  but  thelsoc  policy 
of  the  State,  which  has  i>ermitted  the  library  money  to  be  used  for  other  purposes,  is  still 
more  culpable.  Except  in  the  comparatively  few  oases  of  villages  and  popukms  districts 
where  the  amount  of^money  received  has  been  considerable,  and  has  been  faithfully  ap- 
plied, the  system  (if  such  it  can  properly  be  called,  as  now  regulated  bv  law)  is  uttle 
uetter  than  a  bungline  device  to  fritter  awav  $55,000  annually,  under  the  pretense  of 
increasing,  but  with  ^e  practical  effect,  as  t-he  statistics  show,  of  reducing  the  number 
of  books  from  year  to  year.  A  plan,  originally  frumed  to  befriend  libraries,  has  been 
vitiated  by  later  enactments,  so  that  it  has  operated  to  rob  them,  destroy  respeet  for 
them,  and  well  nigh  ruin  them. 

But  in  1858  a  provision  was  adopted  allowing  the  districts,  upon  certain  conditions, 
which  have  been  sometimes  complied  with,  but  more  frequently  disregarded,  to  use 
the  money  for  apparatus  axjd  teachers'  wages.  The  decline  was  thereby  accelerated, 
and  has  continued  without  interruption,  so  that,  in  1858,  the  whole  number  of  volumes 
was  1,402,253;  in  1863, 1,172,404;  in  1868,  1,064,830;  in  1869, 1,026,130.  Thus  it  ap- 
pears that  since  1853  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  more  than  half  a  million  in  the  num- 
ber of  books  reported,  notwithstanding  there  has  been  apportioned  to  the  districts 
$980,000  of  library  money. 

The  retoms  show  that  the  instances  are  rare  in  which  oven  the  ceremony  of  asldng 
consent  to  divert  the  funds  has  been  complied  with. 

INDIAN  saiooLS. 

According  to  the  returns,  the  total  numoer  of  Indian  children,  between  the  ages  of 
five  and  twenty-one  years,  residing  upon  reservations  in  this  State  on  the  30th  clay  of 
September,  18^,  was  372  less  than  the  number  at  the  corresponding  date  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

Neither  the  aggregate  nor  the  average  daily  attendance  upon  these  schools  has  been 
ao  large  as  during;  the  preceding  year.  The  cost  of  their  maintenance  waa  $1,000  less 
than  in  1868,  chiefly  because  there  has  been  less  building  and  repairing  of  school- 
houses. 

It  is  now  about  fourteen  years  since  the  State  assumed  the  charge  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  the  Indian  children  living  within  her  borders.  The  results  ot  the 
policy,  altJioagh  not  discouraging,  are  not  strongly  marked.  The  Indians  are  a  pecu- 
liar race  of  people,  and  any  attempt  to  judge  them  by  the  standard  of  merit  set  up  for 
ourselves  will  produce  impressions  of  Indian  character  altogether  unfavorable.  They 
are  decidedly  averse  to  work  and  study.  Nevertheless,  as  it  is  evident  they  must 
work,  or  die  out  altogether,  it  seems  proper  that  the  effort  to  teach  them  how  to  work 
odyantageously  shomd  be  continued. 

The  number  of  schools  in  opwation  during  the  past  year  was  26 ;  and  the  average 
length  of  time  in  session  about  thirty-three  weeks.  The  number  of  teachers  employed 
was  39,  of  whom  17  were  Indians.  The  number  of  pupils  registered  as  having  attended 
school  some  portion  of  the  year  is  1,002 ;  and  the  average  uailv  attendance  amounted 
to  482.    The  total  expenditures  for  these  schools  unounted  to  |6,834  44. 

IXSTITUnON  FOR  DILVF-MUTES. 

The  state  of  Now  York  has  not  neglected  the  education  of  those  who  are  in  charita- 
ble institutions.  Prominent  among  uiese  is  the  institution  for  deaf-mutes.  Established 
nearly  fifty-three  years  ago,  it  has  developed  into  the  largest  and,  perhaps,  the  most 
complete  and  thorough  institution  of  its  kind  in  existence.  It  constantly  employs  a 
corps  of  28  skilled  teachers,  16  of  whom  are  educated  deaf-mutes.  The  course  of  in- 
struction, which  has  been  tested  by  fifty  y^ears  successful  experience,  remains  un- 
changed except  in  details.  The  language  of  signs  has^  in  this  institution,  always  been 
the  great  instrument  of  instruction,  and  has  been  so  improved  that  a  distinctive  sign 
may  now  be  used  for  every  word  in  the  English  language.  Instruction  in  articulation 
has  not  been  neglected,  although  it  is  confined  mostly"''  to  those  pupils  who  retain  a 
remnant  of  roeech  or  nearing.''  Experiments  are,  however,  being  made  to  test  tho 
possibility  of  conferring  material  benefit  by  this  kind  of  instruction  upon  those  en- 
tirely deaf  and  dumb. 

The  number  of  pupils  remaining  in  the  institution  December  31, 1869,  was  535,  an 
increase  of  45  over  the  number  reported  last  year.  Of  these,  337  are  State  pupils,  142 
are  supported  by  counties,  33  by  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  remaining  23  by 
their  own  friends  or  by  the  institution.  The  appropriation  of  $105,000  for  the  support 
of  State  pupils  daring  the  current  fiscal  year  will  prove  ample. 
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NEW  YORK  IXSTITUTIOK  It>B  THB  BLIKl). 

Under  existing  proyisions  of  law  no  pupils  are  sapported  in  this  institution  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  except  those  from  the  counties  of  New  York  and  Kings.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  the  institution  is,  howev^,  quite  as  large  as  at  any  time  heretofore. 
The  total  number  under  instruction  during  the  year  was  157.  Of  these^  21  have  been 
discharged  in  consequence  of  expiration  of  terms,  leaving  in  the  institution,  at  tb& 
close  of  the  calendar  year,  136,  of  whom  64  are  males  and  73  are  females. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  children  under  twelve  years  of  ago  cannot  be  appointed 
State  pupils.  It  is  claimed  by  the  managers  of  the  Institution,  and  generally  concurred 
in  by  all  who  have  knowledge  of  such  matters,  that  this  restriction  is  injurious,  as  it 
operates  to  deprive  pupils  of  the  means  of  acquiring  an  education  until  a  time  in  life 
so  late  that  tliere  has  been  opportunity  for  the  contraction  of  bad  habits,  which  the 
patient  labor  of  months,  i>erhaps  of  years,  hardly  suffices  to  eradicate.  The  State  in- 
stitution for  the  blind,  at  Batavia,  is  hampered  by  no  such  conditions;  but  is  permitted 
tiO  receive  all  blind  persons  residing  within  the  State,  excepting  those  from  the 
counties  of  New  York  and  Kings,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  board  of  managers,  may 
be  "  of  suitable  age  and  capacity  for  instruction.^' 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 

From  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  ending  December  31. 
1869,  including  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  board,  Hon.  R.  L.  Larremore,  and 
that  of  the  city  superintendent,  Hon.  S.  S.  Randall,  with  those  of  tliree  aasietant  supenu* 
tendents,  the  following  brief  extracts  have  been  made : 

Total  population  of  the  city,  (census,  June  1870,) 926,341 

Number  of  youth  in  the  city  of  school  age,  f  live  to  twenty-one, ) Not  given. 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 235, 033 

Average  attendance 102,892 

Number  of  schools 268 

Number  of  teachers 2,411 

Receipte  for  the  year $3,164,983® 

Expenditures  for  the  year (S2, 961, 361  20 

Value  of  school  property Not  given. 

The  following  detailed  statement  of  tlie  various  classes  of  schools  and  number  of 
pupils  taught  in  them,  is  fiom  the  report  of  the  president  of  the  boaixl. 

WHOLE  KUMBER  OP  SCHOOLS.* 


Normal  schools 

Grammar  achools,  boys 

Grammar  achools,  girls  — 
Grammar  schools,  mixed . . . 

Primary  schools 

Corporate  schools 

Evening  schools,  male 

Evening  schools,  female . . . 
Evening  schools,  mixed . . . 
Evening  high  scnool,  mole 


Total 


Schools. 


White. 

Colored. 

TotaL 

1 

1 

3 

44 

S 

46 

43 

2 

45 

3 

3 

6 

94 

3 

97 

.17 

4 

41 

10 

U 

11 

11 

.  3 

S 

1 

1 

2j0 

18 

968 

EXROLLMEXT  AXD  ATTEXD^VNCE. 


Puhlic  schools. 


Grammar  schools  and  primary  departments 

Primary  schools 

Colored  schools 

EvMiinff  schools 

NormaTiohools 


Total 


95.998 


E-; 


s 

h 

11 

08,813 
17,182 

795 
8,706 

490 

150, 3ia 
43,477 

19.537 
930 

816;  969 


*  A  committee  appointed  by  resolution  of  the  hoard  of  education  to  examine  "  into  the  irliole  pabUe 
school  system,"  reports  that  "  there  are  117  schools  in  the  department  of  public  instruction  In  the  city 
of  New  York,*'  and  that "  the  irholo  number  of  schools  and  departmento  u  939,"— /£Qx>r<  </  1869,  p.  30l 
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EnmUmmtand  aftBiu2(iHoe-<}antiiixied. 


Corporate  acbooU. 


Xew  York  Orphan  Asylnm 

lioinaii  Catbouc  Orphan  Asylnxn '. 

FroiestAnt  Half -orphan  Asylom 

Honae  of  Refuge 

Lfloke  and  Watts' Orphan  Honse 

Colored  (hphon  Asylum 

American  Female  Gnardian  Society  and  Homo  Industrial  School 

New  Tork  JnTvnile  Asylum 

House  of  Reoeption  <tf  iS'ew  York  Javenile  Asylom 

Ladles'  Home  MiasioDary  Society 

Five  Points  House  of  Industry'..... 

Children's  Aid  Society 

^I'araery  and  Child's  Hospital  School 

Total 


16G 

1,027 

314 

1,560 

142 

293 

4,272 

1,185 

970 

965 

1,130 

6,504' 

94 

235,032 


COLLEOB  OP  THE  CTTV  OF  UKW  YORK. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  ia  connected  with,  and  forms  a  part  of,  our  sys- 
tem of  public  instmction ;  it  is  under  the  management  of  the  twelve  school  commis- 
BioneiB  who  oonstitnte  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  college. 

The  eolleee  has,  besides  the  president,  eleven  professors,  fifteen  tutors  and  instruct- 
on,  and  eigixt  other  offloers,  including  librarians  and  jamtors;  the  a^^gregate  annual 
flalariee  of  all  being  $90,223  50. 

The  only  building  devoted  to  the  use  of  this  oc^ege  contains  twenty  xeoitation-rooms, 
two  leotnre-cooms,  two  drawing-rooms,  one  chapel,  one  library,  one  laboratory,  two 
offloes  for  tbe  president,  apartments  for  the  janitor,  and  several  storenroonu.  The  value 
of  the  building  and  grouttds  is  estimated  at  |150,600. 

SATtTROAY  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

"This  institution,  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Assistant  Superintendent  Kiddle^*  as 
principal,  aided  by  Assistant  Superintendents  Harrison  and  Calkins,  and  several  of  our 
most  ex|]Kerienced  teachers,  continues  to  exert  a  highly  beneficial  influence  upon  our 
system  of  public  instruction.'' 

* 

EVEXmO  SCHOOLS. 

Tbe  first  two  weeks  of  the  term  are  always  characterized  by  a  very  large  attendance, 
especially  in  the  male  schools,  where  boys  assemble  to  have  what  they  tenn  "  a  good 
time/'  which  consists  in  annoying  inexperienced  teachers. 

Kearly  one-third  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  evening  schools  left  in  less  than  one 
month,  and  about  42  per  cent,  continued  to  the  close  of  tne  term.  Of  this  number  there 
was  an  evident  want  of  regularity  in  attendance,  as  the  certificates  w^re  awarded  to 
4,677  pupils,  or  about  27  per  cent,  of  the  registered  number.  There  were  many  i>er8on6 
who  caused  there  names  to  be  registered,  but  as  they  came  only  for  two  or  three  i^hts 
they  were  stricken  off  the  roll  and  not  counted.  The  greatest  irregularity  in  the  at- 
tendance is  seen  to  be  in  the  male  schools.  In  view  of  this  fact,  as  well  as  others.  I 
recommended  in  my  report  of  last  year  the  expediency  of  opening  separate  schools  ror 
adults,  where  they  could  come  together  without  being  associated  with  the  younger 
daas  of  children.  Thousands  would  now  attend,  but  their  pride  of  feeling  forbids  them 
to  go  to  a  school  where  small  boys,  knowing  more  than  they,  are  members,  but  wha 
would  Joyfully  attend  were  all  adults.  A  few  schools  of  this  class  might  be  opened  as 
an  experiment^  and  if  successful  others  might  be  added.  Those  above  sixteen  years  of 
age,  and  especially  those  over  twenty-one,  come  to  learn,  and  unless  detained  away  by 
political  excitement,  which  occurs  at  every  annual  election,  ihey  generally  are  found 
m  their  class-rooms  eagerly  acquiring  knowledge.  No  one  can  enter  them  and  not 
have  the  most  pleasureable  emotions  excited  in  beholding  their  earnest  endeavors  to 
improve  their  minds.  An  evening  school  was  opened  about  the  middle  of  November, 
in  the  penitentiary  on  BlackwcU^  Island.  Out  of  360  prisoners,  over  200  voluntarily 
have  bad  their  names  enrolled  as  members  of  the  five  classes  into  which  the  school  is- 
divided. 

*  Now  city  miperiotendent. 
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A  FEW  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  STATISTICS. 

Assistant  Superintendent  Calkins  gives  the  following  statistics: 

The  number  of  primarj  schools  and  departments,  including  six  primary  schools 

for  colored  children,  now  under  the  control  of  the  board  of  eaucation,  is 110 

The  whole  number  of  teachers  employed  in  them  is 1,24S 

The  whole  number  of  classes  is 1,068 

The  sizes  of  the  classes  varies  from  25  to  200  pupils. 

The  largest  number  of  teachers  employed  in  one  school  is..*. 27 

The  number  of  schools  having  twenty  or  more  teachers  is 14 

^he  number  of  schools  having  less  than  twenty  teachers,  but  ten  or  more,  is. . .  54 

The  number  of  schools  having  less  than  five  teachers  is 13 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  now  belonging  to  these  schools  is 65, 450 

Thenumber  of  pupils  m  classes  of  the  two  lowest  grades  is.. 27,360 

Thenumbar  of  pupils  in  classes  of  the  two  highest  grades  is 16,500 

The  number  of  pupils  in  classes  of  the  lowest  grade  is 16,340 

The  number  of  pupils  in  classes  of  the  highest  ffrade  is 7,625 

The  largest  number  of  pupils  on  the  register  ofa  single  school  is 1, 667 

There  are  seventeen  schools  in  each  of  which  the  register  number  is  more 

than 1,000 

There  are  forty-eight  schools  with  less  than  1,000,  but  more  than 5O0 

The  smalleet'School  has  more  than  one  hundred  pupils. 

There  are  twelve  primary  schools  with  less  than  two  hundred  pupils  each. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENTS. 

Tlie  superintendent's  report  states  that,  '^  It  appears  from  the  official  reports  made  to 
this  department,  for  the  year  ending  on  the  1st  of  November  last,  that  in  tweaty-three 
of  the  forty-eight  male  departments,  in  wliich  alone  such  punishments  are  permissible, 
no  o<»rporal  punishment  has  been  inflicted ;  and  that  the  average  number  per  month  in 
the  remaining  twenty-five  departments  has  been  only  30.  It  is  satisfactorily  established 
in  my  Judgment,  that  no  absolute  necessity  exists  for  a  continuance  of  this  mode  of 
discipline,  so  liable  to  abuse,  so  repugnant  to  every  sensibility  of  our  nature,  and  so  at 
variance  with  an  enlightened  system  of  public  instruction,  and  the  dictates  of  a  sound 
public  opinion.  I  cordially  congratulate  the  board,  therefore,  on  its  entire  abolition, 
and  respectfully  recommend  the  enactment  of  suitable  provisions  for  the  suspension  or 
expulsion  of  incorrigibly  vicious  or  contumacious  pupils,  and  their  exclusion  from  any 
public  school,  except  upon  satisfactory  assurances  of  future  good  behavior.^' 

SECTARIAN  EDUCATION— THE  BIBLE  IN  THE  6CHOOU9. 

*' An  appropriation  by  the  legislature  of  about  $200,000  has  recently  been  made  for 
the  instruction  of  pupils  of  several  corporate  and  parochial  schools  upon  the  alleged 
grounds: 

"  1.  That  the  public  schools  are  incapable  of  furnishing  the  requisite  acconunodations 
for  the  children  thus  specially  provided  for. 

^'  2.  That  no  adequate  provisions  exist  in  such  schools  for  the  religious  education  of 
the  pupils;  and, 

^*  3.  That  a  verv  large  number  of  Catholic  pupils  are  virtually  excluded  therefrom,  in 
•consequence  of  tne  provision  of  the  by-laws  of  the  board,  requiring  the  daily  reading 
•of  the  Bible  at  the  opening  of  the  schools,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  instruction  in  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  their  faitn. 

"  The  first  ol^ection  is  fully  met  by  tJie  report  of  the  special  committee  appointed  by 
the  1tx)ard  in  September  last,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  average  attendance  of 
pupils  of  the  several  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  board  was  only  about  86,000, 
while  the  number  of  seats  in  the  class  and  assembly  rooms  was  nearly  1,26,000,  showing 
an  excess  of  seats  over  the  average  attendance  of  about  40,000. 

''The  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Protestant  or  Catholic  versions,  without  note  or  com- 
ment are  required  to  be  read  at  the  opening  of  each  school,  and  in  a  larce  mtfjority,  the 
Lord's  prayer  is  reverentially  recited  by  pupils  and  teachers,  followed  oy  a  devotional 
psalm  or  hymn  of  thanksciving  or  praise.  What  interpretation  shall  be  placed  upon 
these  Scriptures  is  scrupmously  left  to  each  individual  for  himself  or  herself,  under 
such  guidance,  advice,  and  instruction  as  may  be  afforded  by  parents,  guardians,  and 
spiritual  guides  of  their  own  denomination." 

BROOKLYN. 

The  statement  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Buckley,  city  superintendent  of  schools,  nmde  to  the 
State  Department,  December  30, 1860,  gives  the  following  information : 

Kumber  of  children  of  school  age,  five  to  twenty-one,  (estimated) 150, 000 

Number  of  attendants  registered 85,79r> 
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Average  attendance 36,739 

Nnmber  of  teachers 785 

Xomber  of  school  bnildings 47 

TotalTalaeofschool-hoases  and  sites $2,215,359  00 

Receipts  for  the  year  from  all  sources $863,228  86 

Expenditures  for  the  year $799,376  03 

SCnOOL  POPUULTIOX  OF  THE  CITY. 

By  the  census  of  1865,  it  was  found  that  there  were  108,099  children  in  the  city,  who 
were  between  the  a^es  of  five  and  twenty-one  years.  According  to  the  ratio  of  increase 
in  the  population  of  our  city,  the  number  of  sohool>age,  at  the  present,  cannot  be  much, 
below  150,000.  From  the  census  taken  b^  order  of  the  Metropolitan  Boanl  of  Police 
Commissioners,  for  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  in  1867,  we  learn  that  there  were 
then  in  attendance  on  private  and  corporate  schools  in  our  city,  about  22,000  pupils. 
If  to  this  number  be  added  1,000  for  certain  private  schools,  which  declined  to  report 
their  attendance,  and  also  86,000.  which  is  about  the  register  number  of  the  city  schools 
for  the  past  year,  we  shall  then  find  that  the  aggregate  school  attendance  of  (Joe  city  is 
109,000.  This  number  deducted  from  150,000,  as  above,  will  leave  41,000  of  school-age 
in  non-attendance  on  any  school,  public  or  private.  By  comparing  the  preceding  with 
corresponding  statements  of  former  years,  it  will  be  seeU  thac  the  last  year  shows  » 
large  advance  over  any  preceding  one,  in  every  particular.  But.  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  rapid  increase  of  our  ^pulation  is  much  in  excess  of  tue  provision  made  for 
the  accommodation  and  instruction  of  the  children  and  youth  of  the  city,  who  seek  for 
admisnon  into  the  public  schools. 

TEXT  BOOKS  AKD  ORXL  INSTRUCTION. 

In  connection  with  the  more  formal  lessons  of  the  text-books,  we  give  great  promi- 
nence to  oral  instruction,  especially,  in  all  the  primary  grades.  £ti  these,  it  is  all 
important  that  correct  habits  of  thought,  attention,  observation,  memory,  self-help, 
and  self-reliance  be  carefully  cultivated.  This  peculiar  work  cannot  be  done  in  this 
department,  through  the  formal  lessons  and  study  of  the  text-book.  It  must  be  mainlv 
by  the  voice  and  action  of  the  living,  earnest  teacher,  who  must  make  herself  intelli- 
geot  tmd  nkillfiil,  by  a  careful  study  of  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  preparation  in  the 
use  of  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a  sound  Judgment. 

GRADED  COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  leading  idea  of  a  graded  course  of  study  and  instruction  is  a  division  of  labor, 
by  which  every  class  of  a  department  has  its  own  appropriate  course  mapped  out ;  each 
grade  constituting  one  of  a  scries  of  links,  from  the  lowest  of  the  primary,  to  the  senior 
or  gradoating  class  of  the  grammar  department.  Here,  too,  the  teacher  of  each  class, 
has  her  work  clearly  defiuMl  in  every  subject  of  study  pursued  in  her  grade,  and  the 
amount  that  must  be  accomplished  during  a  g^ven  term.  The  advantaffca  of  this  course^ 
we  think,  cannot  fail  to  be  apparent  to  any  intelligent,  observing,  ana  reflecting  per- 
son. In  such  a  course,  the  teacher,  if  competent,  on  entering  her  class,  can  readily 
survey  her  field,  make  her  programme  for  her  daily  guidance  in  the  division  of  the  sub- 
jects she  is  to  teach,  for  the  instruction  and  progress  of  her  pupils,  for  which  she  alone 
is  responsible.  Her  success  or  failure  in  the  work  will  be  apparent  at  the  semi-annual 
examinations  of  the  city  superintendent,  and  the  result  lepoited  to  the  local  committee 
of  the  achooL  A  record  is  also  made  of  the  same,  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose  in  our 
office. 

The  course  of  study  is  divided  into  six  primary,  and  six  grammar-school  grades,  to 
which  may  be  added,  in  the  larger  and  more  advanced  schools,  a  supplementary  grade, 
the  studiee  of  which  include  those  of  the  higher,  and  more  advanced  of  a  thorough 
English  course.  Beginning  with  the  lowest,  or  sixth  primary  grade,  we  proceed  step 
by  step  through  the  department ;  the  first  class  of  which  forms  the  connecting  link 
with  the  sixth  grammar  grade,  and  supplies  it  with  promotions  from  the  primary  de- 
partment. The  promotions  are  made  semi-annually,  after  careful  examination  of  all 
the  classes  throughout  the  entire  school,  at  the  same  time. 

PROGRESS  OF  FREE  SCHOOUB. 

The  slumber  of  ages  is  broken ;  the  nations  are  shaking  off  the  shackles  of  ignorance 
by  which  they  have  for  centuries  been  bound,  and  light.  Knowledge,  liberty,  and  relig- 
ion are  nmidly  becoming  the  common  blessings  of  all  men.  The  spirit  which  has  been 
awakened  knows  no  rest.  We  have  already  realized  more  than  our  fathers  ever  antic- 
ipated in  founding  our  institutions.    Being  then  in  the  ei^joyment  of  a  firee  govern- 
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ment,  free  schools  and  free  institations,  if  true  to  the  principles  of  our  ^nthfUOi  the 
founders  of  these  long  cherished  institutions,  and  true  to  oursebres.  wahave  naoght  to 
fear. 

SYRACUSE. 

The  report  for  the  year  ending  March  1, 1870,  Hon.  Edward  Smith ,  superintendent 
gives  the  following : 

8UMM.1KY  OP  STATISTICS. 

Inoccaae  for 
the  year. 

Number  of  persons  of  school  age,  (fiye  to  twenty  one) 16, 004'  7^ 

Number  registered  in  schools  during  the  year 8,001  11^ 

Average  number  belonging 5,777  276 

Average  daily  attendance 5,180  264 

Average  per  oent.  of  attendance  or  number  belonging 93. 4 

Number  of  school  buildings 17  1 

Number  of  schools 36  3 

Whole  number  of  teachers,  gentlemen  11 ;  ladies  159 170  17 

Number  of  seats  in  all  the  schools 6,734  831 

Entire  cost  of  education  per  pupil,  on  number  belonging $18  :i7  fS  19 

Cost  on  daily  attendance (19  73  92  49 

ABSETTTBEIBM. 

We  have  60,035  days  lost  during  the  year  by  pupils  who  belonged  in  school,  and  in  very 
many  of  the  cases  ought  to  have  been  there.  There  is  no  remedy  that  I  know  of  but 
compulsory  attendance  that  will  reach  these  cases.  The  teachers  do  much,  and  all 
they  can  do,  to  secure  regularity,  and  they  are  aided  by  a  nuyority  of  parents  who 
have  these  truant  children,  and  still  it  is  nearly  the  same  thing  over  ana  over  again 
year  after  year. 

DISdPLINS. 

Suspensions  have  been  the  principal  outward  meana  used  for  securing  regular  atten- 
dance and  good  deportment.  The  cases  of  suspeusiou  for  misconduct  number  301 ;  of 
these  214  were  restored,  leaving  87  not  reinstated.  During  the  year  there  have  been 
suspended  for  irregular  attendance  411.  Of  these  245  have  been  restored*  This  is  but 
little  more  than  half  the  number  that  were  reported  last  year.  The  facts,  so  far  as  we 
have  tested  them,  abundantly  prove  that  the  experience  of  abolishing  corporal  punish- 
ment from  the  public  schools  has  proved  a  success,  and'  it  has  now  been  tried  three 
years ;  long  enough  to  have  proved  a  failure  if  it  is  ever  to  be  a  failure. 

ALBANY,    ROCHESTER,    BUFFALO,    POUGHKEEPSIE,    BINGHAMTON,    AND 

OTHJSR  CITIES. 
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List  of  school  officers. 

Abram  B.  Weaveii,  superintejident  of  public  inairuciionf  Albany, 

SCHOOL  COMMISSIOXERS  FOR  THE  TERM  COMMENCING  JANUARY  1,  1870. 


Counties. 


Albany. 


Allegany 
Broomo .. 


CattarangoB 
Caynga ..  .. 


Cbantaaqua 
Chemung .. 
Chenango  .. 
Clinton..  .. 
Cohimbia . . 


Cortlaad  . 
Belawaie. 
Dutchess , 

Erie 


Essex ... 
Franklin 


Fulton. 
Genesee 
Greene. 


Hamilton 
Herkimer 

Jefferson  . 


Kings 

Lewis.... . 
Livingston . 
Hadison  .  . 


i 
s 


1 

2 
3 


1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 

1 
2 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
2 
3 

1 
2 
1 
2 


1 
2 


1 
2 
1 
2 
3 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 


Names. 


Leonard  A.  Carhart 

Julius  Thayer - - 

John  P.  WhHbeck 

John  O.  Cole;  (city  sux>erintendont) 

Lncien  B.  Treeman 

Riehard  L.  Andrus .......* 

Henry  8.  Monroe..^ 

Newton  W.  Edson • . 

G.  L.  Famham,  (secretary  board  of  edocation). 

Frank  A.  Howell.. 

Jerome  L.  Hiebee ^....«... — 

Samuel  A.  Cole ^.. 

Leonard  F.  Hardy ^.. 

Lewis  y.  Smith 

E.  A.  Cbarlton,  (secretary  board  of  edneatioa). 

Aloneo  0.  Pickard 

Wellington  Woodward 

Charles  K.  Hetfleld 

O.  SoMnson,  (se(»etary  board  of  edocatioD)  .. 

Mathew  B.  Lndington 

DatidO.  Barber 

Ira  IX  Knowles 

Robert  S.  McCullough 

Hinun  K.  Smith ^^ 

Hirom  Winslow.^...... 

J.  N.  Townsendy  (city  superintendent) 

Daniel  E.  Whitmore...... 

BufusT.  Peek..... 

Isaac  J<  St*  John  .......^^ 

John  W.  MoArthur 

George  W.  Draper 

Isaac  F.  Collins 

R.  !&rittain,  (clerk  board  of  education) 

Henry  Li^p 

James  F.  Crooker 

8.  W.Soule-*-.. 

Thomas  Lothrop,  (city  superintendent) ....... 

William  H.  MoLenathan...*. 

Thomas  G.  Shaw 

George  T<  Collins 

Cyrus  P.Whitney 

Cyrus  Stewart 

RiohaFd  L.  Selden... 

John  Beardsley 

Hiram  Bogardns «... 

William  IX  Smith 

John  IX  Chcunpioa... 

EzraD.  Beekwith 

Alphonse  E.  Cooley 

Bennett  F.  Brown 

Horace E.  Morse 

Wm.  G.  Williams,(8eoretary  boardof  education) 

Timothy  M.  Ingraham 

J.  W*  Buckleyi  (city  superintendent) 

William  Adams 

Charles  Ar  Chickering 

John  W.  Byam 

Robert  W.  Green 

Joseph  E.  Morgan 


Post  offices. 


Coeymans. 

S.  Westerlo. 

West  Troy. 

Albany. 

Cohoes. 

CentervlHe. 

Bolivar. 

Kirkwood. 

Binghamton. 

Binghamton. 

Maodas. 

Cattaraugus. 

ITiroopsville. 

Weedsport. 

Genoa. 

Auburn. 

Bust!. 

Jamestown. 

Horseheads. 

Elmira. 

N.  Norwich. 

Oxford. 

Peru. 

Chazy. 

W.  Tagbkanifik. 

Green  Kiver. 

Hudson. 

Marathon. 

Solon. 

Walton. 

Bloomvillo. 

Clove. 

Rhinebeck. 

Poughkeepsie. 

Clarence. 

Willink. 

Collins  Center. 

Buffalo. 

Jay. 

Olmsteadville. 

Chateaugay. 

Dickinson  Center. 

GloversviUe. 

Le  Roy. 

Athens. 

Greenville. 

Hope  Falls. 

Little  Falls. 

Cedarville. 

Adams  Center. 

Philadelphia. 

Clayton* 

Watertown. 

Flatlands. 

Brooklyn. 

Martinsburgh. 

Copenhagen. 

LavoniaStatioa 

Nunda. 

Earlville. 
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List  of  school  officers — Contmaed. 


Monroe. 


Montfi^omery. 
New  York ... 
Niagara  


Oneida 


Onondaga ... 

Ontario..  ... 
Orange  ..  ... 

Orleans..  ... 
Oswego..  ... 

Otsego 

Putnam ..... 
Queens 

Rensselaer... 


Richmond... 
Rockland ..  . 
St.  Lawrence 


Saratoga  — 

Schenectady 

Schoharie  ... 

Schuyler  — 

Seneca 

Steuben..... 

Suffolk 

Sullivan..... 
Tompkins ... 
Tioga 

TTlater 


2     Irving  C.  Forte 

1  William  E.  Edmonds 

2  George  W.  Sime 

S.  A.  Ellis,  (city  superintendent) 

Charles  Buckingham 

Henry  Kiddle,  (city  superintendent) 

1  David  L.  Pitcher 

2  Jonas  W.  Brown 

James  Ferguson,  (city  superintendent) 

1  Mills  C.Blackstone 

2  Charles  T.  Pooler 

3  Harvey  S.  Bedell 

4  Eugene  L.  Hinckley 

A.  McMillan,  (city  superintendent) 

1  J.  Warren  Lawrence 

2  George  C.  Anderson 

3  Parkers.  Carr 

E.  Smith,  (city  superintendent) 

1  Ezra  J.  Peck 

2  Robert  B.  Simmons 

1  George  K.  Smith 

2  Benjamin  F.  Hill 

H.  A.  Jones,  (city  superintendent) 

James  H.  Mattison 

1  David  D.  Metcalf 

2  Byron  G.Clapp 

3  George  F.  Woodbury^ 

y .  C.  Douglass,  (city  superintendent) 

1  Charles  F.  Thompson 

2  EUR.  Clinton, ^r.. 

....   Charles H.  Fema 

1  William  H.  Peckham 

2  Isaac  G.Fosdick 

1  AmosH.  Allen 

2  Georjife  W.  Hidley 

William  Kemp,  (president  board  of  education) 

....   James Brownlee..... 

....   Nelson  Puff 

1  Martin  L.  Laughlin 

2  WiUiam  G.  Brown 

3  Barney  Whitney 

R.  B.  LowTy,  (city  superintendent) 

1  SethWhalen 

2  Oscar  F.StUes 

....   Simon  J.  Schermerhom 

S.  B.  Howe,  (city  superintendent) 

1  Ambrose  R.  Hunting 

2  JohnVanVoris 

....    Duncan  C.Mann 

....   William  Hogan •...••• 

1  John  C.  Higby,  2d 

2  Jacob  H.  Woloott 

3  Edwin  Whiting 

1  Horace  H.  Bergamin 

2  Thomas  S.  Mount 

....   Charles  Bamum 

....   WiUiam  H.  Cole 

....   Albert  H.  Piersou 

*2    Jackson  OraTee  ...- .• , 

1  Wmiam  H.  Dederick 

2  Oscar  Mulfbrd , 

3  Horace  W.  Montrose , 

*  For  term  commendng  Janiiary  1, 1869. 


Cazenovio. 

Pittsford. 

Sweden. 

Rochester. 

St.  Johnsville. 

New  York. 

Lockport. 

Yonngstown. 

Lockport. 

Washington  Mills. 

Deansvule. 

Rome. 

Prospect. 

Utico. 

Salino. 

Borodino. 

Fayette  viUe. 

Syracuse. 

Phelps. 

Bristol. 

Monroe. 

Otisville. 

Newburgb. 

Borre  Center. 

North  Hannibal. 

Phoenix. 

OrweU. 

Oswego. 

Sohuyl^s  Lake. 

Bnttemuts. 

Cold  Spring. 

Manhasset. 

Jamaica. 

Petersburg]!. 

N.  Greenbush. 

Troy. 

Port  Richmond. 

Nyock. 

Hammond. 

Canton. 

LawrenceviUe. 

Ogdensburgh. 

BaUston  Spa. 

Saratoga  Springs. 

Rotterdam. 

Schenectady. 

GaUupyiUe, 

CobleskUl. 

Watkins. 

Waterloo. 

Prattsbnigh. 

Coming. 

Jasper. 

Riverhead. 

Stony  Brook.      ' 

MonticeUo. 

Owego. 

Trumansbnrgh. 

Dryden. 

Kingston. 

Highland. 

EllcnvUlo. 
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List  of  school  officers — Gontiaued. 


Conntiee. 


I 


Names. 


Post  offices. 


Warren.. .. 
Waahington 


Wayne 

Westchester 

Wyoming  ... 
rates 


1 
2 
1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
2 


Adam  Armstrongs  jr 

AbramG.  Coobran 

WiUiamH-Tefft 

John  McGonigal 

Ethel  M.  Allen 

Franklin  W.  GiUey 

George  W.  Smith * 

Joseph  Barrett 

JohnB.  Smallwood 

Richard  Langdon 

Joseph  W.  Brown 


Glen's  Falls. 

Galesville. 

WbitehaU. 

South  Butler. 

Williamson. 

Morrisania. 

Port  Chester. 

Katonah. 

Warsaw. 

Wethersfield. 

Blnfif  Point. 


16  2 
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NORTH  cAiroi.iirA. 

The  foUoxring  ib  an  eibibit  of  the  progress  of  education  in  tho  State  of  North  Goto- 
Una,  as  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  uepartment  of  public  instruction,  of  date  Novem- 
ber 12,  1860,  including  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent.  Connected  with  these, 
and  embraced  in  them,  is  the  report  of  the  board  of  education,  report  of  the  trustees  of 
the  university,  and  report  of  the  institution  for  the  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  with  the 
county  census  for  1868,  the  capitation  assessment  for  1869,  and  the  public  school  fund. 

f^om  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  it  appears  that  a  system  of  pnbUc  in- 
struction was  }>roTided  for  by  act  of  the  le^slature,  passed  April  12, 1869,  a  board  of 
education  appointed,  and  a  system  of  public  schools  organized.  In  order  to  this  tho 
census  of  all  the  children  resident  in  the  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twentv-oue, 
was  taken,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  school-houses  made,  m  eonnties  which  had  been 
divided  into  townships,  school  committees  were  elected,  and  in  sixt^-six  of  the  eighty- 
nine  counties  of  the  State  examiners  apiwinted.  The  county  commissioners,  acting  as 
superintendents  of  common  schools,  appointed  the  committees  to  take  the  census,  and 
the  number  and  condition  of  the  scnoof-houses.  From  accompanying^  tables  it  will  he 
seen  that  the  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age,  resident  in  the  State,  was 
330,581 ;  that  of  this  number  223,815  are  white,  and  106,766  are  colored ;  that  the 
whole  number  of  school-houses  is  1^906,  and  that  the  amount  appropriated  for  school 
purposes  for  the  yearj  when  apportioned  among  the  re8i>ective  counties,  waa  50  cents  to 
each  census  chila. 

The  reports  furnish  no  information  as  to  the  number  of  public  schools,  of  any  grade, 
conducted  under  Stat«  auspices,  or  of  pupils  receiving  instruction  at  State  expense. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  due  to  the  short  time  within  which  the  work  of  organization  has  been 
progressing,  and  the  short  interval  from  the  passage  of  the  aot  to  the  date  of  the  report, 
being  only  about  six  and  a  half  months. 

CHAIOTABLB  AKD  KEUOlOrS  A6SOCIATXOKS. 

These  associations,  of  the  various  denominations,  have  been  doing  a  most  commend- 
able work  of  education  in  the  State,  a  brief  summary  of  which  we  shall  proceed  to  give : 

The  associations  organized  in  Chatham  and  Randolph  counties  at  their  quarterly 
meeting  in  October  report  seven  high  schools,  or  academies,  tauf^ht  by  15  teacheiSr 
attend^  by  309  pupils.  At  this  meeting  arrangements  were  initiated  for  holding  a 
teachers'  institute  at  Pittsboro,  December  20. 

The  Baltimore  Association  of  Friends  report  44  schools,  65  teachers,  and  3,123  pnpils . 
32  new  school-houses  built,  and  a  normal  institute  established. 

The  Soldiers'  Memorial  Association  of  Boston,  aided  b^  the  Peabody  fund,  and  snb 
scription  of  citizens,  have  established  in  the  city  of  Wilmington  2  free  schoola  with  30v 
pupils. 

The  Ncwbern  Academy  is  in  successful  operation  as  a  free  school,  with  a  principal.  S 
assistants,  and  70  pupils. 

In  Warrenton  there  is  a  free  public  school  with  150  pupils. 

In  Raleigh  there  are  5  parish  free  schools  with  large  attendance ;  number  of  pupils 
not  given. 

In  Pasquotank  County  there  are  several  public  schools  in  successful  operation ;  num- 
bers and  particulars  not  given. 

Also  at  Beaufort,  Carteret  County,  there  is  a  well  conducted  free  school ;  number  of 
pupils  not  given. 

F'rom  the  scanty  materials  at  hand  we  gather  the  above,  and  that  the  free  school  sys- 
tem is  at  length  being  incorporated  into  the  institutions  of  the  old  north  State.  From 
these  small  l^ginnings  may  we  not  confidently  argue  great  results.  * 

Educational  work  among  Ihe  colored  popnlaiion  of  the  State,  om  set  forth  hy  the  report  of  Bet. 
J,  JV,  Hood  to  Hon.  S»  S,  Ashky,  superimtendent  of  pMic  instntction, 

1st.  Schools  established  by  the  American  Missionary  Association  and  American  Union 
Freedman's  Commission,  or  under  their  supervision. 

These  societies  have  done  c  great  work  for  the  cause  of  education,  which  has  not 
been  confined  to  supplying  teachers  merely,  but  also  in  erecting  school  buildings  for 
the  colored  population.  In  addition  to  their  day  and  night  schools  they  have  bunt  up 
a  number  of  Sabbath  schools,  and  at  Wilmington  they  have  established  an  orphim  asy- 
lum and  an  industrial  school.  They  commenced  operations  soon  after  the  Umoa  Army 
established  itself  in  the  State,  and  they  have  since,  for  the  most  part,  cooperated  in 
their  laudable  work  of  education.  In  Raleigh  they  have  established  one  of  their  best 
schools,  known  as  the  Johnson  School,  in  a  building  erected  by  the  Bureau,  and  capable 
of  accommodating  300  pupils.  This  school  has  four  departments,  primarvi  intermeoiato, 
advanced,  and  normal,  with  292  pupils,  taught  by  5  teachers.    The  Washington  School, 
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also  in  Raleigh,  numbers  75  pupils.  The  buildings  were  erected  by  the  society,  and 
will  accommodate  200  pupils.  They  are  now  temporarily  occupied  by  the  colored  divi- 
sion of  the  Institntion  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind. 

The  Smithfield  School,  with  an  attendance  of  120  da^  and  night  scholars,  has  a  fine 
building  erected  by  the  Bureau,  costing  $3,800 ;  furmtnre  aod  other  improyements, 
$600.    TheWhitesvilleSchool  numbers  45  pupils. 

The  Bchools  in  Wilmington  and  vioinity,  established  by  the  society  at  the  date  of  the 
oceopation  of  the  place  by  the  Union  Army,  number  over  750  pupils ;  of  these  the  Willis- 
ton  School  is  tho  most  flourishing,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  State.  It  has  five  depart- 
ments— ^primary,  intermediate,  advanced,  normal)  and  industrial.  Attendance,  includ- 
iugnigbt  session,  over  450  pupils.  Attached  is  a  comfortable  teacher's  home  and  chapel. 

The  Golmred  educational  institute  of  Wilmington  numbers  150  pupils.  The  site  is 
owned  by  the  colored  people,  and  the  building,  erected  and  furnished  oy  the  Bureau,  is 
one  of  the  best  in  the  State. 

The  orphan  asylum,  situated  on  Middle  Sound,  reports  27  inmates ;  has  had  a  mtu^h 
larger  nmnber,  who,  as  they  attain  a  suitable  age,  are  provided  witJi  good  homes  and 
sent  out  firom  tJie  institution. 

The  Americon  Missionary  Association  has  charge  of  the  schools  in  Carteret  County. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  school  at  Beaufort,  which,  including  the  night  ses- 
sions, n ambers  425  pupils,  with  fire  teachers,  a  superintendent  and  matron.  The  build- 
ing, large,  and  commodious,  with  a  teachers  home  attached,  was  erected  by  the  colored 
people,  aided  bv  the  American  Missionary  Association.  The  property  is  vested  in  a 
boBid  of  colored  trostees. 

At  New  River  the  Union  Commission  have  three  schools ;  number  of  pupils  not  given. 
In  the  Trent  settlement  they  have  a  school  with  three  departments^  3  teachers,  and  300 
popils.   The  building  belongs  to  the  Bureau,  but  the  ^und  is  private  property. 

In  Newbem  there  are  three  ||;raded  schools,  each  forming  a  department.  The  primary 
numbers  102 ;  attendance  in  intermediate  not  given.  Advanced  department  numbcors 
110  pupils.  The  order  in  this  school  is  perfect.  Miss  C.  Merrick,  its  preceptress,  has 
never  used  the  rod,  bnt  administers  her  discipline  through  the  parents.  Several  of  the 
Bcholars  are  studying  Latin,  and  the  number  of  those  x^'iio  are  advanced  is  larger  than 
can  be  fonnd  in  any  other  school  in  the  State. 

The  Union  Commission  has  also  a  school  at  Elizabeth  City ;  number  of  pupils  not 
given. 

Ta£  friends'  schools. 

Second  in  order,  but  not  in  importance,  are  the  Friends' Schools.  This  society,  in  edu- 
cating the  freedmen,  without  fee  or  reward,  are  doing  a  most  praiseworthy  work.  The 
Bible  is  introduced  into  all  their  schools,  but  is  read  without  note  or  comment.  They 
are  puticnlar  as  to  the  moral  character  of  their  teachers,  and  require  of  them  the  same 
care  for  the  moral  as  for  the  intellectual  culture  of  their  pupils.  Temperance  societies 
have  been  introduced  into  all  their  schools,  and  a  large  proportion  of  tneir  pupils  have 
become  members.  For  the  total  of  these  schools,  teachers,  and  pupils,  see  annexed 
table. 

The  school  at  Goldsboro  has  three  departments,  with  280  pupils.  Its  preceptress, 
Miss  B.  Harris,  is  a  graduate  of  Oberlin  College.  The  buildings  are  owned  by  the 
Friends. 

They  have  schools  at  Mebanesville,  Hillsboro,  Greensboro,  Salisbury,  Charlotte,  and 
Lincoln.  The  school  at  Salisburv  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  State :  that  at  Charlotto 
one  of  the  largest.  They  have  thirteen  schools  in  the  counties  of  Kowan,  Bavie,  and 
Iredell ;  three  in  Davidson,  and  three  in  Qnilford. 

EPISCOPAL  PARISH  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  schools  there  are  two  in  Raleigh,  one  of  which  is  a  flourishing  high-school, 
two  in  Newbem,  one  in  Wilmington,  and  one  in  Fayetteville.  All  the  teachers  in  these 
schools  are  ladies,  and  the  discipline  is  generally  good. 

The  Bureau  has  appropriated  $5,000  for  a  normal  school  building  at  Raleigh.  This 
is  furnished  in  the  best  style,  and  to  this  school  the  pupils  from  the  other  schools,  when 
safflcieutly  advanced,  are  sent. 

PPXSBYTERIAN  PAllOCHIAL  SCHOOLS. 

Of  these  schools  five  have  been  established  in  the  county  of  Mecklenburg,  three  in 
Ca1>arms,  three  in  Rowan,  one  in  Iredell,  one  in  Davie,  one  in  Davidson,  one  iA  Guil- 
ford, and  one  in  the  city  of  Wilmington.  Besides  these  they  have  takeii  the  initiative  in 
the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Charlotte,  with  a  normal  school  department.  The 
Government,  through  the  Bureau,  has  appropriated  $10,000  to  this  institution. '  One 
fme  bnilding  has  b^n  erected ;  others  are  unaer  contract.  This  denomination  has  put 
forth  considerable  efforts  in  the  work  of  education,  and  with  satisfactory  success. 
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PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 

These,  of  various  grades  and  character,  arc  scattered  over  the  State,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  portion  west  of  the  Bine  Ridse,  and  a  few  counties  east,  where  not  a 
single  day  school  has  been  found.  The  most  of  these  schools  are  taught  in  rude  shanties, 
bnut  of  rough  loffs,  and  covered  with  rived  boards.  The  freedmen,  anxious  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  put  them  up,  wherever  they  are  able,  and  as  best  they  can. 
There  is  a  great  anxiety  expressed  for  schools,  and  much  complaint  that  neither  book8 
nor  teachers  con  be  obtained.  These  last  remarks  apply  primarily  to  those  counties 
where  no  private  schools  are  found. 

In  the  cities  and  large  towns  there  are  some  excellent  private  schools,  and  fii^t 
among  these  is  A^.  Tupper's  school,  in  Raleigh.  This  school  numbers,  including  niglit 
scholars,  250. 

In  Murfreesboro  there  is  a  good  school  •;  two  in  Edenton ;  one  in  Hertford ;  one  in 
Washington ;  one  in  Granville ;  one  in  Tarboro,  and  one  in  Kingston. 

As  a  supplemental  report  to  that  of  April,  the  State  agent.  J.  W.  Hood,  reports,  No- 
vember 2,  that  the  society's  schools  were  all  closed  about  July  1 ;  that  the  schools  de- 
nominated private  were  continued,  and  their  numbers  more  than  doubled.  For  tbe 
month  of  September  the  whole  number  of  schools  was  257,  and  of  pnpUs,  15,647.  This 
large  increase  of  Bureau  and  private  schools  is  attributed  by  the  agent  to  the  normftl 
schools,  or  classes  foimed  in  the  schools  in  the  larger  towns.  One  normal  school  sent 
out  as  many  as  15  teachers.  The  agent  is  most  laudatory  of  these  schools,  and  urges 
the  board  to  establish  normal  schools  at  all  important  points  throughout  the  State,  and 
especially  in  connexion  trith  the  university. 

Sumnuirif  o/BchooU  myjanized  hy^  and  under  the  management  off  the  varioui  di€trUdble  and  n- 

ligiotti  aaeodatums,  and  private  eckools. 


Under  American  Missionary  Association  and  Union  Commission. 

Under  Friends' Society 

Under  Episcopal  Commission 

In  Presbyttfian  schools 

In  private  schools 

Total .• 


Schools. 

& 

19 

68 

29 

40 

6 

11 

16 

21 

82 

84 

152 

224 

2,840 
2,425 
600 
1,100 
4,861 


11, 8» 


The  above  figures  give  the  highest  number  in  the  respective  schools  during  the  present 
term.  This  was  reached  in  January.  The  number  in  school  at  this  date  docs  not  ex- 
ceed 10,000. 

COLLEGES  AXD  COLLBGLLTE  IK8TITUTES,  If  ALE  ASD  FEMALE. 

University  of  North  Carolina.— This  institution  is  situated  at  Chai>el  HiU,  Orasgo 
County ;  was  established  in  1795 ;  has  a  president  (Rev.Solomon  Pool)  and  five  profes- 
sors; number  of  students  in  attendance  during  the  year,  35 ;  whole  number  enrolled, 
first  term,  lO;  second  term,  31 ;  total,  41 ;  whole  number  of  graduates,  since  the  insti- 
tution was  established,  1,734. 

Davidson  College,  established  in  1830,  is  situated  in  Mecklenburg  County ;  has  a 
faculty  of  5  professors,  and  1^  students.  This  institution,  under  me  presidency  of 
Rev.  G.  N.  McPhail,  is  in  a  flourishinff  condition. 

Trinity  CoUe^  is  situated  in  Randolph  County ;  has  a  president,  6  professors,  and 
142  students,  with  three  courses  of  study,  classical,  scientific,  and  theological,  reqairiug 
each  four  years. 

Olin  College,  situated  in  Iredell  County,  was  established  in  1853 ;  has  a  president, 
2  professors,  and  48  students. 

iforth  Carolina  College,  situated  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Cabarrus  County,  has  a  presi- 
dent, 3  professors,  and  &  students. 

Concord  Female  Presbyterian  College,  located  at  Statesville,  Iredell  County,  was  es- 
tablished in  1824 ;  has  a  president,  4  instructors,  and  50  scholars. 

Salem  Female  Academy,  situated  at  Salem,  has  a  president,  24  teachers,  and  2^ 
pupils.  This  flourishing  institution,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Moravian  Churcli, 
founded  in  1804,  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  oldest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  South- 
ern States. 
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PUBLIC  CnABITIES. 

An  instltation  for  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  was  establisbed  January  1840,  excepting 
department  for  the  blind,  which  was  added  to  the  institution  in  1851.  Since  the  close 
of  the  war  a  department  has  been  organized  for  the  colored  youth — ^tho  first  instance 
of  the  kind  in  tne  South.  This  institution,  since  it  has  been  more  fully  organized  and 
its  workings  more  fdily  understood,  has  taken  a  deep  hold  en  the  heart  of  the  people, 
imd  an  ample  appropriation  was  made  for  its  support  by  the  general  assembly  for  the 
liscal  year  ending  July  1, 1869.  The  members  oi  the  assembly  have  taken  a  warm 
interest  in  the  institution,  and  themselves  take  special  pains  to  search  out  and 
send  to  it  the  deat  dumb,  and  blind  from  their  respective  counties.  The  officers  of  the 
institution  consist  of  a  principal,  7  teachers.  Including  professor  of  music,  and  5  assist- 
ant teachers.  Whole  number  of  pupils,  154 ;  of  these  there  are  of  deaf  and  dumb,  86 ; 
of  blind,  40,  white ;  of  deaf  and  dumb,  31,  and  of  blind  7,  colored.  The  amount  appro- 
priated by  the  legislature  was  $38,000 ;  of  this  sum  ^3,000  was  on  hand  at  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year.    Treasurer's  report  shows  amount  received  from  all  sources,  (43,014  75. 

Insane  Asylum, — ^This  institution  is  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Eugene  Grissonand 
his  excellent  assistant.  Dr.  F.  T.  Fuller.  There  is  a  board  of  supervisors,  of  which  the 
governor  is  ex-officio  president.  There  are  five  officers  connected  with  the  institution, 
which  is  at  this  time  greatly  crowded,  and  an  earnest  appeal  is  made  for  its  enlarge- 
ment, enforced  by  the  consideration  that  there  are  now  over  four  hundred  insane  per- 
sons in  the  State,  confined  in  Jails  and  poor-houses,  or  kept  at  home,  to  the  annoyaoce 
of  their  friends  and  neighbors,  awaiting  admission  into  the  institution.  The  number 
of  inmates  &t  the  present  time  not  given. 

repout  of  the  board  of  education.. 

This  report  gives  the  following  exhibit  of  the  public  school  fund :  Principal  on  hand 
November  1, 18^  in  gross,  |2,065,342  43.  Of  this  sum  $1,047,100  is  worthless  bank 
stock,  and  $50,000  is  Roanoke  Navigation  stock,  and  nnavailable.  The  net  public 
school  fand  is  stated  to  be  not  less  than  $968,242  43.  Balance  in  hands  of  public  treas- 
urer October  1, 1863,  was  $150,035  84 ;  receipts  of  educational  fund  for  fiscal  year  end- 
ing September  30,  ld69,  $169,870  93 ;  total,  $319,906  27.  Disbursements  of  educational 
fund  for  fiscal  ending  September  30, 1869,  $167,158  18,  leaving  in  hands  of  the  public 
treasurer  October  1, 1869,  $152,748  09. 

The  school  law  provides  for  grading  the  schools  into  high,  gnunmar,  and  primary, 
and  directs  the  text  books  to  be  used  m  each.  To  the  list  of  studies  prescribed  by  the 
general  assembly^  the  board  of  education  has  added  algebra,  physiology,  philosophy, 
astronomy,  chemistry,  bookkeeping,  elocution,  and  music  (vocal.) 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

In  the  report  plans  and  drawings  are  given  for  the  bnilding  of  school-houses  and 
the  proper  arrangement  and  ventilation  of  school-rooms.  The  necessity  of  a  larger 
State  appropriation  is  urged,  by  means  of  a  capitation  tax  of  $2  per  head,  that  tne 
350,000  chiloren  of  school  age  in  the  State  may  be  instructed.  The  report  shows  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  State  school  fund  locked  up  in  nnavailable  swamp  lands,  bonk 
and  other  stocks. 

PENAL  INSTTTCTIONS. 

Since  Howard  sacrified  his  life  in  attempting  the  refonui  of  these  institutions,  and 
Mn,  Foy's  gentle  voice  was  heard  in  the  cells  of  the  vicious — tliose  receptacles  for  crim- 
inals in  £ngland-^a  marked  change  has  taken  place  in  the  prevailing  ideas  in  regard 
to  penal  institutions.  It  is  no  longer  sfan^ly  to  punish.  It  is  no  longer  to  satisfy  jus- 
tice, but  to  reform  the  offender.  In  harmony  this  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  the 
age,  under  the  benign  influences  of  Christianity. 

It  ai>pear8  that  the  general  assemblv  has  hitherto  made  no  provision  by  which  the 
statistics  of  the  county]  prisons  and  alms-houses  are  required  to  be  collected  and  re- 
turned to  any  officer  of  tne  State.  There  are  63  prisons  reported  as  being  in  use  in  as 
many  counties.  Some  have  been  burned  and  others  not  reported.  In  these  63  prisons 
there  are:  of  white  males,  62;  of  females,  5;  of  colored  males,  266;  of  females,  18; 
total,  351.  In  addition  to  these  there  are  in  the  Craven  County  prison  21  inmates;  pro- 
portion of  males  and  females,  or  of  white  and  colored,  not  given.  Whole  numb^  ol 
those  reported  in  the  State  under  prison  discipline,  372.  The  ages  of  these  range  ftow 
10  to  70. 

POOR-nOUSKS. 

Of  these  there  are  in  the  State  61,  and  one  nearly  finished.  Whole  number  of  in- 
mates at  the  present  time,  1,026;  of  these  180  are  able  to  work  and  163  are  helpless. 
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PENITENTIARY. 


It  appears  that  the  general  assemblv  have  at  last  undertaken  the  great  work  of  es- 
cablUhing  a  penitentiary  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  people,  but  wo 
are  not  informed  as  to  how  far  the  work  has  progressed  or  what  plans  of  reform  have 
been  adopted. 

PEABODT  FUND. 

The  agents  of  the  Peabody  Fund  hare  been  delaying  offers  of  aid  to  the  schools 
throughout  the  State  until  the  establishment  of  the  free  schools  required  by  law,  as 
nearly  as  the  funds  will  permit,  intending  to  afford  such  aid  as  appears  necessary. 

The  city  of  Wilmington,  which  last  year  raised  more  than  (7,000  by  voluntary  con- 
tribntions  for  free  schools,  is  aided  to  the  amount  of  $1,500.  To  the  city  of  Newbem 
$1,000  is  offered,  conditionally.  Newport  is  to  receive  $300  upon  conditions,  which  are 
carried  out.  In  Charlotte  the  fund  affords  aid  of  $300  for  100  pupils.  Little  River 
Academy,  free  in  all  the  English  studies,  Kceived  $300  a  year;  also  the  town  of  Smith- 
ville.  For  Hillsborough,  $500  has  been  placed  at  the  discretion  of  Governor  Graham. 
Offered  to  Salisbury  and  "niomasville,  $300.  Raleigh  and  other  to^ns  have  been  offered 
aid,  but  have  not  yet  fhlfilled  conditions. 

WILMINGTON. 

In  response  to  our  circular,  a  letter  dated  Octotei  28^  l&T),  has  just  come  to  hand 
from  the  county  examiner  and  city  suDerintendent  of  schools  at  Wilmington,  Miss 
Amy  M.  Bradley,  from  which  letter  the  fcllowing  information  is  extracted : 

''  The  free  schools  of  Wilmington  are  not  supported  bythe  city,  but  ore  mission 
schools,  and  have  been  in  operation  since  January  9. 1867.  The  first  school  was  opened 
by  me,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Soldiers'  Memorial  Society  of  Boston,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  the  work  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  time  by  the  aame  aocietiee,  with  additional  assirtaiice  during  the  last  two 
years  from  the  Peabody  educational  fund,  through  its  agent,  Rev.  B.  BcSkrs^  D.  D.    Be- 

flinning  with  three  pupils,  before  the  close  of  the  year  the  number  had  increased  to 
57,  necessitating  additional  bufldings  and  teachers.  The  second  year  the  pupils  num- 
bered 188.  The  work  grew  so  rapidly  on  my  hands  that  I  was  obliged  to  erect  a  new 
building,  which  was  c«led  the  Ilemenway  school,  in  honor  of  <me  of  the  lady  patrons 
of  the  work  in  Boston.  At  that  time  I  resigned  my  position  as  teacher,  and  was  ap- 
pointed b^  our  socicftrr  siraerintendent.  Seven  teachers  were  employed  during  the  third 
term,  ending  Jnne  30, 18o9,  and  430  children  were  instructed.  The  fourth  term,  and 
last  year  of  which  you  wish  a  report,  commenced  in  October  1869,  and  closed  in  June 
1870.  Another  room  was  added  to  the  old  building  for  a  normal  division,  and  the 
school  divided  into  four  grades — ^normal,  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary,  with 
four  teachers,  and  an  aggregate  attendance  of  271  pupils  during  the  year.  The  Hem- 
enway  school,  with  ISS  chairs,  has  176  pupils  and  three  teachers,  agg^gatlng  447 
scholars,  and  7  teachers,  all  w*omen. 

''The entire  cost  of  the  mission,  from  its  besinnln^,  January  9, 1867,  to  the  close  of 
the  fourth  scholastic  year,  June  30, 1870,  inclnmuff  buildings,  siuaries,  ^kc,  is  $15,2B(^  80, 
of  which  $3,000  were  received  from  the  Peabody  fund,  the  remainder  fh>m  the  two  so- 
cieties mentioned,  with  aid  from  the  churches  and  fHends  of  the  mission. 

**  Just  before  the  term  closed  in  June  last,  I  was  appointed  county  examiner  for  New 
Hanover  County,  which  places  me  in  a  position  to  aid  in  establishing  schools  through- 
out the  county  as  soon  as  money  is  raised  for  that  purpose. '' 
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The  annual  report  of  the  commissioner  of  common  schools,  Hon.  W.  D.  Henkle,  for 
the  year  ending  August  31, 1869,  gives  the  following : 

Number  of  white  vouth  in  the  State .^ 

Number  of  colored  youth  in  the  State 

Total  number  of  youth  in  the  State 

Total  number  of  pupils  enrolled 

In  high  schools :  boys.  5,665 :  girls,  6,481 ;  total 

In  German  and  English  scnools :  boys,  3,366 ;  girls,  3,143 ; 

total 

In  colored  schools :  boys,  5,162 ;  girls,  4,913 ;  total 

I>ecrea8e  for  the  year :  boys,  247;  girls,  82;  total 

In  sub-district  schools :  boys,  283,141 ;  girls,  250,099;  total .. 
Decrease  for  the  year 


Jnentm  fcf 

tbeyenr. 

1,004,658 

10,842 

24,219 

368 

1,028,977 

11,21U 

740,382 

b,  610 

12, 146 

15^ 

6,509 

1,1»3 

10,075 

329 

533,240 

10,270 
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Increase  for 
the  year. 

Inseparate  district  schools,  ungraded  ...» S21              &3 

In  separate  district  schools,  graded 2,158              51 

Nomber  of  teachers  necessary  to  supply  sohoi^ 14, 182             112 

Number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  the  year SI,  626              34 

Nomber  of  different  gentlemen  teachers  employed  during  the 

year 9,171             317 

Nomber  of  different  lady  teachers  employed  during  the  year.  12, 4r>5 

Decrease 283 

Average  wages  of  gentlemen  teachers  in  all  the  schools $55  63         $0  51 

Ayerage  wages  of  lady  teachers  in  all  the  schools $33  26         $0  60 

Whole  number  of  schools 11,714 

Whole  nmnber  of  colored  schools 204              15 

Average  number  of  weeks  schools  were  kept 30.19           2.38 

Nomber  of  Tolumesin  libraries 258,371 

Value  of  school  apparatus (160, 302       $9,053 

Total  school  expenses  for  the  year,  including  sites,  build- 
ings, Ac $6,614,816  59 

In  some  of  the  rural  districts  of  the  State  it  is  found  to  be  impossible  for  the  boards 
of  education  to  sustain  the  schools  the  time  required  by  law,  eren  when  the  ftill 
local  levy  permitted  by  law  is  made.  The  difficulty  arises  from  the  sparsexieas  of  the 
population^  and  the  small  amount  of  taxable  property  in  these  districts. 

The  number  of  districts  lu  which  teachers  '*  ooaraed  round/'  (2,0^»)  shows  a  de- 
crease for  the  year  of  313 ;  the  decrease  of  the  same  item  the  preyions  year  was  243. 

The  total  number  of  senools  In  the  State  shows  a  decrease  of  69  over  the  previous 
year,  a  fact  which  only  indicates  a  healthful  tendency  toward  a  much-needed  consoli- 
dation and  thorough  grading  of  the  schools. 

To  the  present  system  of  township  boards  and  local  directors  ffrave  objections  ar^ 
leportedL  A  large  proijortion  of  the  legal  questions  artung  in  the  operation  of  the 
Bcnool  law  grow  out  of  the  conflict  of  local  directors  with  township  boards.  There  is 
Hcareely  a  di^  that  the  State  commissioner  is  not  called  upon  to  decide  sttch  questions. 
It  is  believed  that  the  present  mouffrel  system  should  give  place  to  the  purely  town- 
Bhip  sjBtem,  in  which  all  the  sohoou  of  a  township  should  be  under  the  exclusive  con- 
trol of  a  board  of  education^  chosen  by  the  electors  of  the  township.  In  this  case,  the 
system  woold  coniEbnn  to  that  which  has  been  adopted  in  most  of  the  towns  of  the 
State  with  such  satisfaotory  results.  The  experience  of  other  States  in  which  the 
purely  township  system  has  been  tried,  demonstrates  its  superiority  to  the  district 
system. 

TXUCHSRS'  I27STITC7TE8. 

The  influence  of  well-conducted  teachers'  institutes  can  scarcely  be  estimated  in 
dollars  and  cents.  It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  more  institutes  were  held  in  the  State 
last  year  than  in  any  preceding  year.  The  character  of  the  instruction  given  in  these 
institutes  la  gradually  improving.  Many  teachers,  and  especially  young  teachers,  are 
aroused  to  new  energy  by  the  instruction  and  encouragement  given  by  the  institute 
lectureiB. 

Thbte  has  been,  within  the  last  year,  an  increased  educational  activity  in  the  State 
The  number  of  persons  in  attendance  at  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio 
teachers^  association,  held  in  Cleveland  in  July  last,  was  ^^reater  than  at  any  previous 
meeting.  An  association  auxiliary  to  the  State  association  has  recently  been  organ- 
ised uiSer  the  name  of  the  Northeastern  Ohio  teachers'  association ;  a  similar  asso- 
ciation has  likewise  been  organized  for  Central  Ohio.  In  the  last  scnool  year  the  as- 
sociation of  oity  and  t^wn  superintendents  held  two  meetings*  and  the  association  of 
college  presidents  and  professors,  one.  The  number  of  teachers'  institutes  has  largely 
incTfttsedy  as  well  as  the  amount  of  money  invested  in  the  building  of  school-houses. 
It  is  believed  that  the  appropriations  for  education  in  Ohio  are  as  liberal  as  in  any 
other  State  of  the  Union.  The  proportion  of  children  growing  up  in  entire  ignorance 
of  the  elements  of  school  education  has  greatl v  diminished.  In  many  parts  of  the  State 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  natite-bom  child  fifteen  years  of  age  unable  to  read. 

D£l[A2a>  FOB  SUFERVISION. 

The  demand  for  county  supervision  of  schools  ia  on  the  increase.  The  resolutions 
passed  by  educational  associations  and  by  numerous  teachers'  institutes,  and  the  assent 
to  these  resolutions  of  the  intelligent  mends  of  education,  clearly  indicate  that  some- 
thing more  is  needed  to  infuse  new  life  into  the  schools,  especially  those  of  the  rural 
dijitncts.  The  beneficial  efifect  of  supervision  on  the  senools  in  cities  and  towns  has 
demonstrated  the  fact  that  Judicious  supervision  is  a  powerful  education^  agency. 
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HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS  OF  LEARNING. 

It  is  impossible  in  the  limits  of  this  re]>ort  to  give  an  extended  accoont  of  each 
college  and  oniTersity  in  Ohio.  The  saperintendent's  report  embraoes  statistioal  in- 
formation  respecting  institutions  of  learning  not  connected  with  the  State— colleges, 
seminaries,  and  normal  academies,  to  the  number  ot  84— a  condensed  statement  of 
^vhich  is  as  follows : 

NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES. 

Total  number,  33.  Students  preparing  to  teach — ^ladies,  386;  gentlemen,  680 — 1,066. 
Preparing  to  enter  college— ladies,  i29;  gentlemen,  153—182.  Number  who  teach  at 
Intervals,  to  provide  means  for  continuing  in  attendance— ladies,  258;  gentlemen,  451 
— ^709.  The  number  of  mduates  for  1869  has  been  42;  the  total  number  of  graduates 
299.  The  total  estimate  value  of  buildings  and  grounds  belonging  to  these  schools  is 
1350,000;  of  apparatus,  $10,000.    The  number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  6,857. 

COLLEGES  AND  U^^IYERSITIES. 

In  number,  26.  Graduates  for  1869, 283.  Total  number  of  graduates,  4,843.  Attend- 
ance for  the  year — ^ladies,  1,372;  gentlemen,  4,360—5,732.  Number  of  professors,  167; 
tutors,  57.  Total  aggregate  amount  of  endowment  funds,  $1,830,633.  Increase  for  the 
year,  $110,175.  Total  estimated  value  of  buildings  and  grounds,  $2,011,000;  of  appa- 
ratus, $79,769. 

YOUNG  ladies'  SEMINARIES. 

In  number,  28.  Aggregate  attendance,  2,866;  average  attendance,  684.  Graduat<ed 
1869,183.  Total  number  of  graduates,  2,526.  Number  preparing  to  teach,  161.  Granted 
free  tuition,  77.    Aggregate  number  of  volumes  in  libraries,  18,377. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

In  regard  to  the  recent  agitation  of  this  question  in  Cincinnati,  the  superintendent 
gives  the  following  account : 

"  I  deem  it  proper  to  include  in  this  report  a  reference  to  a  legal  question  which  has 
arisen  in  consequence  of  two  resolutions  passed  by  the  Cincinnati  board  of  education, 
excluding  from  the  public  schools  of  the  citv  the  reading  of  the  Bible  and  religions 
books.    The  resolutions  referred  to  are  as  follows : 

'' '  BeBolved,  That  reli^ous  instruction  and  the  reading  of  reli^ous  books,  incloding  the 
Holy  Bible,  are  prohibited  in  the  common  schools  of  Cincinnati,  it  being  tiie  true  object 
and  intent  of  this  rule  to  allow  the  children  of  the  parents  of  all  sects  and  opinions 
in  matters  of  faith  and  worship  to  enjoy  alike  the  benefit  of  the  common  school  fund. 

"  *  Resolved,  That  so  much  of  the  regulations  on  the  course  of  study  and  text-books 
in  the  intermediate  and  district  schools  (page  213  annual  report)  as  reads  as  follows: 
"  The  opening  exercises  in  every  department  shall  commence  by  reading  a  portion  of 
the  Bible  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher,  and  appropriate  singing  by  tne 
pupils,''  be  repealed.' 

'^The  remaining  part  of  the  regulation  referred  to,  not  formaUy  repealed,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  *  The  pupils  of  the  common  schools  may  read  such  version  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures 
as  their  parents  or  g^nardians  may  prefer,  provided  that  such  preference  of  any  yersion, 
except  the  one  now  in  use,  (King  James's  version,  as  published  by  the  American  Bible 
Society,)  be  communicated  by  the  parents  and  guaraians  to  the  principal  teachers, 
and  that  no  notes  or  marginal  readings  be  allowed  in  the  schools,  or  comments  made 
by  the  teachers  on  the  text  of  ajiy  version  that  is  or  may  be  introduced.' 

^'The  resolutions  quoted  above  were  passed  at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  board  of 
education,  November  1, 1869,  by  a  vote  of  22  to  14. 

**  On  the  2d  of  November,  37  prominent  citizens,  on  behalf  of  themselves  and  many 
others,  citizens  and  tax-payers  of  Cincinnati,  applied  to  the  superior  court  of  Cincin- 
nati for  a  resteaining  order  against  the  board  of  education.  A  temporary  restraining 
order  was  granted,  and  Thurway,  November  4,  at  10  o'clock,  was  set  for  the  time  that 
the  defendants  should  show  cause  why  such  application  should  not  be  granted  perma- 
nently.  By  consent,  the  time  was  changed  to  November  7,  and  the  temporary  uyun^- 
tion  continued.  When  the  time  arrived,  the  court,  by 'consent  of  all  parties,  assigned 
the  case  for  hearing  before  the  full  bench,  November  30. 

^'The  name  of  the  president  of  the  board,  H.  L.  Wehmer,  appears  in  the  case  as  a  de- 
fendant. The  regulation  repealed  in  the  second  resolution  was  adopted  in  1852  by  tbo 
board  of  trustees  and  visitors  of  common  schools,  the  former  title  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

"  When  the  case  came  up  for  hearing,  W.  M.  Ramsey,  J.  B.  Stollo,  Geo.  Hoadley, 
Geo.  R.  Sage,  Stanley  Matthews,  and  Riuus  King,  in  succession,  addressed  tho  court— 
Stallo,  Hoadley,  and  Matthews  speaking  in  behtuf  of  the  board  of  education. 
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"  On  Wednesday,  Febmary  15, 1870,  the  conrt,  in  general  term,  gave  their  opinions, 
those  of  Jadges  Hagans  and  Storer  for  making  the  iinanction  perpetniJ,  and  that  of 
Jadge  Taft  against  the  i^jonction.  On  Febmary  18, 1870,  Judgment  was-  rendered 
against  the  defendants,  and  their  motion  for  a  new  trial  overruled.  *  The  defendants 
excepted  to  said  overruling  and  to  said  judgment,  and  tendered  their  bill  of  excep- 
tions in  that  behalf,'  which  was  accordingly  allowed,  signed,  and  ordered  to  be  filed  as 
part  of  the  record. 

"  On  March  1, 1870,  the  case  came  before  the  supreme  court  of  Ohio,  at  Columbus,, 
on  a  petition  in  error,  and  the  hearing  was  set  for  December  6, 1870. 

'^The  proceedings  in  the  case  before  the  sui^erior  conrt  have  beenpublished  in  an 
octavo  volume  of  420  pages,  by  Robert  Clarke  &.  Co.,  Cincinnati.  This  volume  is.  I 
believe,  to  be  submitted  to  the  supreme  court  instead  of  any  further  argument  by  tiio 
connsel. 

"  A  bill  comprehending  the  views  of  the  first  resolution  of  the  Cincinnati  board  of 
education  was,  some  time  ago,  introduced  into  the  house  of  representatives  by  Mr. 
Ward,  of  Hamilton  County.  Shortly  after  a  Joint  resolution  was  offered  by  Mr. "^Hub- 
bard, of  Cuyahoga  County,  affirming  that,  while  it  is  unwise  to  forbid  the  reading  of 
the  Bible,  the  singiuff  of  religious  nymns,  or  prayer,  in  the  public  schools,  it  is  also 
unwise  to  compel  such  exercises,  and  that  in  each  district  the  subject  should  be  left  to 
a  vote,  provided  these  exercises  shall  not  be  excluded  by  the  school  authorities,  with- 
oat  a  written  request  of  a  m^ority  of  the  electors  of  the  district. 

''  These  movements  resulted  in  the  preparation  in  the  school  department  of  the  fol- 
lowing bill,  which  was  submitted  to  a  number  of  the  prominent  educational  men  of 
the  S&te,  who  favor  both  the  Bible  and  the  noble  principle  of  religious  toleration 
which  is  embodied  in  our  State  constitution,  as  well  as  to  some  persons  who  are  op- 
pofled  to  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  and  received,  in  the  main,  their  in- 
dorsement. This  bill  is  only  a  formal  statement  of  what  has  always  been  the  public 
jpinion  of  the  great  mass  of  the  peojile  of  Ohio  in  reference  to  religious  exercises  in 
le  poblic  schools : 

" '  A  bill  to  regulate  religious  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  Ohio. 

"  ^SECnoN  1.  Beit  enacted  hy  the  general  assemhly  of  the  State  of  OhiOf  That  it  shall  be 
inlawful  for  any  board  of  education  or  local  school  directors  in  this  State  either  to  en- 
join or  prevent,  directly  or  indirectly,  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  the  singing  of  religious 
oynms,  or  prayer,  in  any  school  under  their  charge ;  but  the  privilege  is  hereby  ex- 
pressly jzranted  to  any  teacher  in  any  public  school  to  devote  a  portion  of  time,  not  to 
exceed  mteen  minutes  each  day,  before  or  after  the  regular  secular  exercises  of  tho 
school,  in  such  non-sectarian  religious  exercises  as  he  or  she  may  deem  proper:  Provided, 
That  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  be  present  at  such  exercises  whose  parent  or  guardian 
desires  such  pupil  to  be  excused :  And  provided  further,  That  the  exercises  shall  be  at 
the  latter  time  aforesaid,  when  the  parent  or  guardian  of  any  pupil  claims  that  the  deten- 
tion of  such  pupil  until  after  the  religious  exercises  in  the  morning  is  an  inconvenience. 

"'Section  2.  This  act  to  take  effect  on  its  passage.' 

'^  It  was  the  understanding  that,  if  Mr.  Hubbard's  resolution  was  called  up  for  further 
action,  he  would  move  the  substitution  of  the  above  bill  for  it.  No  further  action  has 
heen  taken  up  to  this  date— April  7, 1870." 

CmCINNATL 

The  report  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  education,  Hon.  Francis  Perry,  for  the 
iKhool  year  ending  June  30, 18^,  begins  with  the  statement  that  '^  the  year  1868-^69 
has  been  in  every  way  one  of  the  most  prosperous  in  our  school  history.  The  reports 
of  the  superintendent,  with  their  accompanying  tables  of  carefully  prepared  statistics, 
and  the  reports  of  the  different  committees,  wul  give  our  citizens  inU  information  in 
reeard  to  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  various  schools. 

^*The  teachers  of  the  schools  nave  been  earnest  and  fiuithful  in  the  discharge  of  their 
Teiponsible  duties,  and  have,  in  general,  manifested  a  commendable  spirit  of  professional 
progress. 

**  Three  elegant  and  commodious  new  school  building,  two  of  which  will  be  finished 
^arly  in  the  coming  school  year,  and  the  other  before  its  close,  will  add  largely  to  our 
present  school  accommodations. 

"The  year  has  also  been  distinguished  by  the  establishment  in  the  eighth  district  of 
an  institution,  the  want  of  which  has  long  been  felt  by  those  of  our  citizens  most  in- 
terested in  the  prox>er  education  of  youth — the  Cincinnati  normal  school.  The  con- 
duct of  the  school,  under  the  direction  of  its  accomplished  principal,  and  the  training 
of  teachers  therein,  have  fully  met  our  most  sanguine  expectations.  This  school  can- 
not fail  in  the  future,  with  a  wise  management,  to  exert  a  powerful  and  beneficial  effect 
in  improving  methoas  of  instruction  in  all  grades  of  our  schools.  If  anything  is  well 
^ttled  in  educational  matters,  it  is  the  necessity  of  a  special  training  to  6t  teachers  for 
their  vocation. 
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'^The  plan  adopted  by  the  board,  of  dismissing  the  schools  at  stated  intenrals  to  per- 
mit the  teachers  of  the  lower  grades  to  take  special  lessons  in  drawing  and  phonic 
reading,  hg^  it  ia^believed^  sufficiently  prepared  those  teachers  to  instruct  iu  the  ele- 
ments of  both  sucessfuUy.'' 

REPORT  OF  THE  CITY  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  CINCINNATI. 

The  annual  report  of  the  city  superintendent,  the  Hon.  John  Hancock,  gives  fall 
statistical  information  regarding  the  schools,  from  which  the  following  is  extracted : 

Estimated  population  of  the  city 225,000 

Number  of  white  youth  in  city,  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age 96,155 

Number  of  colored  youth  in  city,  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age .  -  - .        4,067 

Number  of  different  pupils  registered  during  the  year 24,828 

Number  of  schools:  high,  2:  intermediate,  2 ;  district,  19 23 

Average  number  of  pupils  oelonging * 19,591 

Average  daily  number  in  attendance 16,637 

Per  cent,  of  daily  attendance  on  whole  number  registered 71.04 

Tot<d  expenditnres  for  school  purposes |660,011  37 

Total  expenditures  for  salaries  of  teachers 336,596  22 

**  The  general  average  of  pupils  to  the  teacher,  in  the  district  school,  is  50.3 ;  in  the 
intermediate,  4d.9.  T^e  reported  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  in  the  district  and  in- 
termediate schools  for  the  last  four  months  was  52,388,  or  an  average  of  over  13,000 
oases  per  month.  At  the  same  rate,  the  number  of  cases  for  the  year  would  amount  to 
130,000.  Lar^e  as  this  rei>orted  number  is,  X  have  every  reason  to  believe  the  actual 
number  wocQa  very  considerably  exceed  it. 

''The  phonic  method  has  now  been  very  generally  adopted  in  the  schools  as  the  basis 
of  instruction  in  reading  in  the  lower  grades. 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  the  department  of  drawing  has  been 
throughly  reorganized.  The  superintendent  of  drawing  gives  re^^ar  lessons  two 
days  in  tne  week,  and  devotes  the  remainder  of  his  time  to  supervision. 

^*  The  three  lower  grades  are  taught  by  the  reg^ar  teachers,  who  are  theoiflelTea  taught 
by  Mr.  Forbriger — ^tne  schools  of  each  grade,  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
board,  being  oismissed  ence  a  month,  on  Friday  afternoon,  at  recess^,  to  permit  the 
teachers  to  gather  at  some  convenient  school-house  for  the  purpose  or  receiving  such 
instruction. 

'^  With  this  course  of  drawing  in  our  public  schools,  the  excellent  and  long-«stablished 
school  of  design  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics^  Institute,  and  the  new  school  of  the  same  kind, 
under  the  direction  of  the  trustees  of  the  McMicken  Fund,  we  shall  be  able  to  affora 
such  fkcilities  for  the  development  of  the  artistic  talent  in  our  community  as  are  now 
possessed  by  no  other  city  in  the  country. 

''In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  board,  directing  the  establishment  of  night 
schools,  eight  were  opened,  viz :  seven  district  and  one  high  school.  There  are  now 
1,289  in  nightly  attendance.  The  number  enrolled  was  1,5^,  of  whom  202  were  girU. 
The  number  of  teachers  employed  is  36.  Eight  of  these  teachers  receive  $50  per  month, 
and  the  remainder  $45.  The  interest  and  earnestness  of  the  pupils,  if  we  exoept  some 
of  the  classes  of  the  smaller  boys,  are  very  gratifHng ;  and  among  the  (Germans  attend- 
ing for  the  purpose  of  studying  English,  some  270  in  nnmber,  they  are  truly  admirable. 

NOBHAI4   SCHOOL. 

**  It  had  been  the  design  of  the  committee  on  normal  school,  with  the  concurrenoe  of  the 
lioard,  to  oi>en  this  school  about  the  beginning  of  February  last.  But,  notwithstanding 
a  vi^rous  correspondence,  looking  to  the  a<3ection  ctf  a  principal  for  the  school,  was 
earned  on  in  various  quarters,  ana  that  a  visit  East  was  made  by  a  member  <tf  tiie  com- 
mittee, with  a  like  intent,  it  was  found  impossible  to  secure  Jnat  the  person  for  sb  re- 
sponsible a  position  in  time.  The  committee  was  finally  fortunate  enongh  to  engBgs 
Miss  Sarah  D.  Dugane,  a  grodnate  of  the  Osweoo  training  school,  and  for  four  yean 
connected  with  the  normal  and  training  school  of  Boston,  for  the  place.  Under  her 
supervision  the  school  was  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  school  year,  one 
room  in  the  eighth  district  school-house  having  been  set  apart  lor  the  normal  deport- 
ment, and  two  for  the  practice  schooL  The  latter  is  nndw  the  direction  and  instruc- 
tion of  Miss  Emily  M.  Merriam,  also  a  graduate  of  the  Oswego  training  school.  The 
school  embraces  cloases  from  the  four  lower  grades  of  the  eighth  district  school." 

COLUMBUS. 

From  the  report  of  the  city  superintendent  of  schools,  Hon.  W.  Mitchell,  for  the  year 
186&-'69,  the  following  is  extracted : 

Number  of  children  from  ^ve  to  twenty-one  years  of  age 8,5Gfi 

K amber  enrolled  in  public  schools 4.9^W 
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Per  eent.  enrolled  on  enomeration 57.6 

Arerage  daily  attendance 3,600.6 

Number  of  boys  enrolled 2,447 

Number  of  girls  enrolled 2,489 

Number  of  schools 60 

Nmuber  of  teachers 87 

Expenditures  for  school  purposes (101,119  37 

There  are  five  schools  for  colored  children—two  primary,  two  secondary,  and  one 
grammar  school. 

From  the  table  showing  the  number  of  children  enumerated,  and  the  number  en- 
rolled in  the  schools  at  difierent  ages,  it  appears  that  there  are  a  larger  number  of  chil- 
dren enxmierated  at  the  age  of  seven  than  at  any  other ;  a  larger  number  enrolled  at 
the  age  of  ei^ht,  and  that  at  the  age  of  thirteen  the  largest  per  cent,  of  those  enumer- 
ated are  enrolled  in  school. 

Four-fifths  of  all  the  children  of  the  city,  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fifteen,  have 
been,  for  a  lon^^r  or  shorter  time  during  the  year,  enrolled  in  the  public  schools.  Of 
those  iifteen,  sixteen,  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  one-third  have  received  instruction 
some  portion  of  the  year.  Estimating  the  number  of  children  attending  parochial 
and  other  private  schools,  it  is  believed  that  there  remain  in  tiie  city  at  least  2,130 
i¥ho  receive  no  school  instruction. 

CLEVELAND. 

The  thirty-third  annual  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  year  1869  includes  a 
report  of  thepresident  of  the  board,  Hon.  E.  R.  Perkins,  and  of  the  superintendent  of 
iofttraction,  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Ricko£f,  which*  comprise,  among  many  other  items  of  in- 
terest, the  following : 

Inorease  for 
the  year. 

Enumeration  of  youth 27,524  1,701 

Whole  number  reffistered 11,151  997 

ATerage  number  oelonging 76,947  634.9 

Average  daily  attendance 7,222.3  599.1 

Teachers  employed:  men,  14 ;  women.  148;  si>ecial,  3 162  5 

Average  daily  attendance  to  each  teacner : 44.7  2.25 

Komber  attending  private  schools :  boys,  .564 ;  girls,  682 1, 246 

Attending  church  schools:  boys, 2,574  ;  girls, 2,139 5,413 

Of  all  the  children  in  this  city  at  twelve  years  of  age,  little  more  than  one-half  were 
in  school  at  all  last  year ;  more  than  two-thirds  of  those  at  fourteen,  and  seven-eighths 
at  sixteen,  never  darkened  the  school-house  doors. 

By  &r  the  lai^est  part  of  the  youth  reported  as  attending  church  institutions  are 
enroUed  in  the  Catholic  schools ;  a  part,  in  the  schools  attached  to  Protestant  German 
churches.  The  most  of  those  returned  as  in  private  schools  go  to  German  schools ;  com- 
paratively few  to  the  English. 

If  all  the  school-^ins  population  of  our  city  were  in  the  public  schools,  our  accom- 
modations would  £ll  snort  of  the  demand ;  how  far,  we  may  Judge  by  recurring  to 
the  £9Mst  that  the  greatest  number  we  can  possibly  receive  in  lul  our  school  buildings  is 
oohr  10,753. 

Total  population,  (United  States  cenans,  June  1870,)  98,985. 
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List  of  school  officers  of  Ohio. 

Hon.  W.  D.  Hrnklr,  commisdener  of  comnum  9ch<H>h,  ColumhM, 

CITY  SUPEBIMTEXDENTS  OB  PRINCIPAIJ5  OF  GRADED  SCHOOLS. 


County. 


Adams 

ADen 

Ashtabula . . 

Athens 

Belmont.... 

Butler 

Champaign. . 

Clarke 

Clermont — 

Clinton 

Columbiana 
Crawford — 
Cuyahoga . . 

Darke 

Delaware... 

Erie 

Fairfield.... 

Franklin 

Gallia 

Geauga 

Greene 

Guernsey — 
Hamilton... 

Hancock 

Hardin 

Henry 

Highland... 

Hocking 

Holmes 

Huron 

Jackson 

Jefferson . . . 

&10X 

Lake 

Lawrence  .. 

Licking 

Logan 

Logan 

Lorain 

Lucas 

Madison.... 
Mahoning  .. 

Marion 

Medina 

Meigs 

Mercer 

Miami 

Miami 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Morrow 

Muskingum 

Noble 

Ottawa 

Perry 

Pickaway  .. 

Pike 

Portage  .... 

Preble 

Preble 


City  or  district. 


Manchester 

La  Fayette 

Ashtabula 

Athens 

Bridgeport .... . 

Hamilton 

Urbana 

Sprin£|field  ..... 

Batavia 

Wilmington 

Columbiana .... 

Crestline 

Cleveland 

Gettysburg 

Delaware 

Sandusky 

Lancaster 

Columbus 

Gallipolis 

Parkman 

Yellow  Springs  . 
Washihgton  — 

Cincinnati 

Findlay 

Kenton 

Napoleon 

Greenfield 

Logan 

MiUersburg 

Bellevue 

Jackson 

Steubenville.... 

Mt.  Vernon 

Painesville 

Hanging  Rook. . 

Newark 

Bellefontaine . . . 

Quincy 

Oberlin 

Toledo 

London  

Tuungstown . . . 

Marion 

Medina 

Pomeroy 

Celina 

Piqua  

Troy 

Miamisburg 

'McConnellsyille 
Chestenrille  — 
West  ZaneaviUe 
Middleburg..... 

Elmore 

Somerset 

Circleville 

Piketon 

Bayenna 

Lewisbnrg 

New  Paris 


Superintendent. 


W.  D.  Burbage. 
J.  M.  Baker. 
George  Beck. 
J.  M.  Goodspced. 
A.  B.  Castle. 
£.  Bishop. 
£.  C.  McClintocli 
J.  F.  Beinmund. 
G.  W.  Felter. 

C.  W.  Pritchard. 
Clara  A.  Haas. 

D.  I.  Foust. 
A.  J.  Rickoff. 

C.  H.  Newcombe. 
J.  S.  Campbell. 
M.  F.  Cowdesy. 
G.  W.  Welsh. 
William  Mitchell 
H.  J.  CaldwelL 
R.  Burton. 
C.B.  Palmer. 
J.J.  Bums. 
John  Hancock. 

E.  MiUer. 

W.  H.  H.  Avery. 
J.  H.  Loomis. 
C.  W.  Cole. 
J.  C.  Mitchell. 
A.  S.  MiUhoUand. 
J.  B.  Loveland. 

C.  S.  Smart 
J.  Bnchanan. 
R.  B.  Marsh. 
T.  W.  Harvey. 
H.  M.  Adams. 
G.  W.  Walker. 
J.  Shaw. 

J.  S.  Mason. 
S.  Sedgwick. 
D.F.DeWolf. 
W.M.McClintock 
P.  T.  CaldwelL 
Mrs.  CoBoaden. 
S.  G.  Barnard. 
A.  Whitman. 
S.  F.  De  Ford. 
W.  Richardson. 
A.  J.  Thompson. 
L.  O.  Fooee. 
T.  M.  Stevenson* 
P.  M.  Moore. 

D.  Harris. 

W.  H.  Piggott 
J.  Jenney. 
H.  S.  Doubleday. 
C.  S.  Smart. 
W.P.Eastman. 
W.  V.  Hussey. 
C.  C.  Featberling 
G.  W.  Gates. 
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School  officers  of  Ohio — GontinQed. 


County. 


Patnam.... 
Richland . . . 

SOM 

Sandusky  .. 

Scioto 

Seneca 

Shelby 

Stark 

Stark 

Stark 

Sommit 

Sommit .... 
Tnunboll. .. 
Tmmbull... 
Tnficarawas 

Union 

Van  Wert  .- 
Warren  .... 
Warren  .... 

Wairen 

Washington 
Washington 

Wayne 

WsTne 

Willianu... 

Wood 

Wyandott . . 
Wyandott . . 


City  or  district. 


Calloday 

Belleville 

Chillicothe 

Clyde 

Portsmoath 

Tiffin 

Sydney 

Alliance 

Marlboro 

Wilmot 

Cnyahoga 

Hudson 

Bloomfield 

Warren 

Dover 

Marysville 

Van  Wert 

Franklin 

MainviUe 

Morrow 

Marietta 

NewxK)rt 

Dalton 

Wooeter 

Bryan 

PortiM^ 

Nevada 

Upper  Sanduaky 


Superintendent. 


A.  Z.  Thomas. 
H.  P.  Bamea. 
G.  H.  Brennemon. 
8.  Motley. 
John  Bolton. 
S.  J.  Kirkwood. 
W.  C.  Catlin. 
W.  H.  Dressier. 
F.S.  Campbell. 
A.  C.  Robertson. 
V.  P.  Kline. 

Hassford. 

P.  N.  HaskeU. 
W.  H.  Pitt. 
W.  Hill. 

F.  Wood. 
George  B.  Lane. 
H.  Bennett. 

N.  Dwinnell. 
J.  C.  Kinney. 

G.  B.  Gear. 
M.  C.  Grimes. 
W.  H.  Kidd. 

J.  BrinkerhooC 
J.  J.  Sadler. 
R.  M.  Donnelly. 
M.  £.  WiUiama. 
J.  H.  Myers. 
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OREGOKT. 

Infbrmation  famished  by  educators  in  this  State  gives  an  encouraging  p.ohire  of  the 
progress  of  educational  sentiment,  the  building  of  school-houses,  and  establishiuj^ 
schools  in  most  of  the  local  settlements  of  the  State.  Much  regret  is  expressed  that 
the  legislature  has,  as  yet,  established  no  State  board  of  education,  or  provided  for  the 
election  of  a  State  superintendent.  Such  beiug  the  case,  no  statisties  can  be  famished 
to  show  the  condition  of  education. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  LAW. 

The  constitution  of  the  State  provides  that  the  governor  shall  act  as  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  unless  the  legislature  shall  order  otherwise.  No  powers  seem  to 
be  given  to  him  except  that  of  appeal,  in  certain  oases,  from  the  county  superintend- 
ents. The  county  superintendent  to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  two  years,  and  to  receive 
a  salary  of  not  less  than  $50  nor  more  than  $500,  as  the  couuty  court  shall  order,  his 
duties  including  a  general  supervision  of  school  affairs  in  the  county.  Distrioto  are 
organized  by  the  meeting  of  six  or  more  electors,  who  shall  elect  three  directors  and  a 
clerk,  under  whose  management  the  schools  are  placed.  They  must  have  a  school  taught 
for  at  least  three  months  of  the  year,  which  shall  be  free  to  all  residents  of  the  distnct 
School  must  be  kept  six  hours  and  a  half  daily.  The  proceeds  of  aU  lands  and  be- 
quests which  shall  he  ^pranted  to  ihe  State  for  educational  purposes,  shall  be  forever 
kept  for  that  purpose,  in  addition  to  all  money  accruing  to  the  State  from  escheat  or 
foneiture.  The  500,000  acres  which  were  granted  to  this  State  by  Conmss  are  devoted 
to  school  uses,  and  5  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands.  These 
sources  to  make  a  consolidated  fhnd,  irreducible  and  separate,  for  the  use  of  common 
schools.  In  addition,  the  county  court  shall  levy  a  school  tax  of  two  mills  on  the  dol- 
lar yearly,  to  be  collected  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  as  other  taxes. 


PENNSTIiTANIA. 

The  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  common  schools,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wicker- 
aham,  presents  the  following  facts  for  1869: 

InereMeliDr 
thej'ew. 

Number  of  school  districts 1,971                   53 

Number  of  schools 13,936                 270 

Number  of  graded  schools 8,445                   63 

Number  of  superintendents 76 

Number  of  teachers 17,142                 371 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month $39  00 

Average  salaries  of  female  teachers  per  month $30  62 

Average  length  of  school  tenn.  f  months) 6.04 

Number  of  pupils,  nndnding  Philadelphift) 815, 753             15, 238 

Average  number  or  pupils 548,075            37,971 

Percentage  of  attendance  upon  the  whole  number  reg- 
istered   ,67 

Cost  of  tuition  for  the  year $3,500,704  26    $227,434  00 

Total  cost  for  tuition,  building,  &o.,  and  oontingenoies.  fO,  893,  111  67 

Total  cost,  including  all  expenses $6,986,148  92    $785,610  16 

Estimated  value  of  school  property $14,045,632  00 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

Notwithstanding  the  school  law  of  Pennsylvania  was  mode  general  in  1848,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1867  there  were  twenty-four  districts,  in  twelve  different  counties, 
that  stubbornly  refhsed  to  put  schools  in  operation  under  the  system,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, wore  losing  their  annual  State  appropriations,  and,  in  a  great  measure,  depriv- 
ing about  6,000  children  of  the  advantages  or  an  education.  Since  that  time,  however, 
under  the  operation  of  the  law  of  1867,  and  urged  by  the  superintendents  of  the  counties, 
nearly  all  have  adopted  the  system,  according  to  law. 

Harmony  district,  in  Beaver  County,  under  the  control  of  a  society  known  as  **  Econ- 
omites,"  still  refhses  to  adopt  the  system,  but  a  good  school  is  supported  bv  the  society. 
The  school  sjrstem  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  substantia] ly  universal,  made  so  by 
the  voluntoiy  consent  of  the  people. 

The  politick  divisions  of  Pennsylyania  are  counties  and  townships.  FoUowioff  this 
division  the  school  law,  as  it  now  stands,  contemplates  a  supervision  of  the  schools,  by 
three  classes  of  superintendents,  corresponding  to  these  political  divisions;  first,  for  the 
State,  sooond  for  tno  counties,  and  third  for  the  townships. 
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The  present  law,  however,  is  regarded  as  obieotionable  with  reference  to  the  mode 
prescribed  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  county  superintendents,  as  a  conse- 
qnence  o£  which  great  inequality  in  the  salaries  results,  and  great  injustice  to  several 
counties,  the  salary  of  the  superintendent  in  each  county  being  fixed  by  the  convention 
of  directors  for  the  county.  For  example,  the  county  of  Cameron,  with  a  small  terri- 
tory and  twenty-five  schools,  pays  the  superintendent  as  large  a  salary  as  the  county 
of  Bradford,  with  a  territory  three  times  as  large  and  with  nearly  fifteen  times  as  many 
schools.  This  defect  in  the  law  leads  the  State  superintendent  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  it. 

THE  STATE  SUFERINTENDEKT 

is  now  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  seuate.  It  is  recommended 
that  he  be  elected  by  a  popular  vote,  and  for  a  longer  term  than  three  years. 

COUNTY  SUPESIKTEXDENTS 

have  been  appointed  during  the  last  sixteen  years— since  1854 — ^and,  wherever  persons 
well  qualified  have  fiil^nl  the  office,  it  has  do^e  great  good  and  is  popular.  The  work 
thus  aone  cannot,  it  is  believed,  be  so  well  accomplished  by  any  other  agency.  The  law 
of  1867  prescribes  certain  conditions  of  eli^bility  for  this  office,  and  if  uiese  were  made- 
a  little  more  stringent,  it  is  thought  some  iienefit  might  result. 

DIRECTORS. 

The  present  school  system  has  always  required  the  election  in  every  school  district 
(townsnip)  of  the  Commonwealth  of  a  dom^  of  six  directors,  to  whom  are  intrusted  the- 
establishment  and  regulation  of  the  schools.  They  are  to  locate  and  build  school- 
houses,  levy  and  collect  taxes,  employ  and  dismiss  teachers,  grade  the  schools,  fix  the 
length  of  the  term,  prescribe  text-books,  and  see  that  the  system  is  faithfuUy  carried, 
out.  Whatever  is  now  done,  therefore,  to  promote  the  interest  of  schools  in  a  district 
is  an  exact  measure  of  the  advance  made  by  public  opinion  in  respect  to  education ; 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  policy  is  a  good  one,  as  a  little  done  by  the  people  themselves 
is  bett^  than  more  done  by  some  extraneous  agency.  It  is  this  very  power  of  local' 
self-government  that  has  made  us  the  nation  we  are. 

A  Doard  of  directors  can  appoint  its  secretary  district  superintendent,  and  pay  him  a 
stated  salary.  Wherever  this  has  been  done  it  has  proved  so  beneficial  that  it  is- 
thonsht  the  plan  should  be  generally  adopted,  as  no  means  are  more  likely  to  strengthen 
the  mrectory  or  district  board. 

CTTY  AND  BOROUGH  SUFERDTTENDEMTS. 

The  law  of  18G7  provides  for  the  election  of  superintendents  of  schools  in  cities  and 
boroughs  containing  over  10,000  inhabitants.  This  would  make  a  fourth  class  of  super- 
intendents, and  it  is  proposed  now  to  make  this  law  imperative.  Twelve  cities  and. 
boroughs  have  abready  adopted  it  voluntarily. 

TEACHERS. 

There  are  four  grades  of  certificates  now  granted ;  and  this  is  deemed  necessary,  as- 
the  profession  of  teaching  is  in  a  state  of  growth,  and  the  several  certificates  simply 
mark  the  successive  stages  of  that  growth.    Of  the  15,504  teachers  iu  the  schools  of 
the  State,  outside  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  1868-^69, 2,938  had  never  taught  before, . 
2,728  had  taught  less  than  a  year,  and  onl^  2,938  had  taught  more  than  five  jrears.   The- 
certificate  of  the  lowest  grade  is  a  mere  license  to  begin  to  teach,  and  is  limited  to  one 
year.    The  next  higher  grade  is  a  certificate  giving  a  license  to  teach  in  the  county 
where  it  is  issued  during  tiie  term  of  the  supenntendent  granting  it  and  for  one  year- 
thereafter.     This  is  granted  to  any  good  teacher  who  can  pass  an  examination  in 
orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  history  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  theory  of  teaching.   About  1,267  teachers  hold  professional  certificates. 
TbepermaneiU  certiflcate  now  g^ranted  is  simply  the  jprofesHondl  certificate  indorsed  by 
boards  of  directors  and  a  committee  of  teachers.    It  is  permanently  cood  in  the  county 
where  tlie  holder  resides,  and  for  one  year  in  any  otner  county.    Five  hundred  and: 
twelve  now  hold  this  certificate,  and  they  are  undoubtedly  the  best  teachers  in  the 
State.    But  this  certificate  is  regarded  as  too  narrow  in  its  requirements,  and  it  is  not 
granted  according  to  any  standsSd  approaching  uniformity. 

The  normal  school  board  of  examiners  have  power  to  grant  State  certificates,  good 
everywhere  in  the  State  and  unlimited  as  to  time,  to  graduates  of  normal  schools  of  two  • 
years*  standing  who  come  before  them  fully  recommended  as  good  teachers  by  the  proper 
officers.    A  similar  certificate  is  given  to  practical  teachers  who  pass  the  prescribed, 
examination. 
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SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

The  branches  now  required  in  every  district  are  spelling,  reading,  writing;,  grammar, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  history  of  the  United  States.  These  are  believed  to  be 
the  basis  of  all  knowledge. 

TEXT-BOOKS. 

The  law  now  leaves  the  matter  of  selecting  text-books  in  the  hands  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  the  several  districts.  It  is  believed  that  the  attempt  to  create  State  uni- 
formity would  fail,  and  that,  if  secured,  it  would  be  a  kind  of  school  machinery  that 
would  not  work  smoothlv,  but  would  be  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  experiment  of 
securing  county  uniformity  was  tried,  and  it  failed.  District  uniformity  has  been  in  a 
good  degree  secured.  Little  remains  to  be  desired  respecting  text-books,  except  to 
prevent  those  frequent  changes  that  are  so  expensive  to  parents,  annoying  to  teachers, 
and  profitless  to  pupils. 

ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  whole  number  of  children  attending  school  during  the  past  year,  as  reported  by 
the  district  school  officers,  was  815,753,  and  the  average  number  was  548,675.  The 
county  superintendents  of  thirty-one  counties  estimate  the  number  of  pupils  in  private 
schools  of  all  kinds,  in  their  respective  counties,  at  30,i{67.  The  whole  number  of  such 
pupils  in  the  State,  between  the  a^es  of  six  and  twenty -one,  cannot  be  less  than  85,000, 
although  some  of  them  may  attend  public  schools  a  part  of  the  time. 

Philadelphia  had,  in  1868, 20,534  children,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen,  that 
attended  neither  public  nor  private  schools,  and  of  whom  nearly  11,000  were  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  twelve.  From  a  recent  school  census  of  the  city  of  Pittsburg, 
taken  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  control,  it  appears  that  there  are  20,617  per- 
sons in  that  city  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one;  and  of  these,  8,478  attend 
public  schools  and  4,877  attend  private  schools.  Of  children  over  six  years  of  age  and 
imder  fifteen,  it  was  found  that  3,781,  nearlv  one-fourth  of  the  whole  number  of  that 
age,  attended  no  school  whatever.  From  these  facts,  and  from  estimates  made  with 
some  care  in  other  cities  and  towns  and  in  the  coal  regions,  the  number  of  children  in 
the  State  that  do  not  attend  any  kind  of  school,  and  are  generally  growing  up  in  igno- 
rance, cannot  be  less  than  the  number  given  last  year,  75,000.  The  most  of  these  neg- 
lected children  are  the  children  of  foreigners,  though  there  is  a  large  number  of  the 
children  of  colored  people  scattered  over  the  State^  who,  for  some  reason,  remain  away 
from  the  schools. 

Aggregating  the  whole,  we  have — 

Attending  public  schools 815,753 

Attending  private  schools 85,000 

Not  attending  school 75,000 

Whole  number 975,753 


If  the  facts  now  stated  even  approximate  the  truth,  our  educational  interests  as  a 
State  are  suffering  from  irregular  attendance,  truancy,  and  non-attendance.  Almost 
every  teacher  and  every  school  officer  throughout  the  whole  Commonwealth  complaiuH 
of  these  evils. 

If  children  have  no  parents  or  natural  protectors  able  or  willing  to  care  for  them, 
thev  should  be  placed  in  "  homes,''  and  properly  cared  for  at  the  public  expense ;  but 
if  they  become  vagrants  through  the  neglect  of  persons  who  ought  to  care  for  them, 
those  responsible  should  be  punished,  if  necessary,  to  the  extent  of  fine,  imprisoimient, 
or  disfranchisement.  The  State  cannot  afford  to  wink  at  such  a  crime.  The  structure 
of  our  Government  is  such  that  to  tolerate  it  would  be  in  the  end  to  sanction  national 
suicide. 

SCHOOL  REYSNXTES. 

The  public  schools  cost  the  State  the  past  year  $6,986,148  92.  Pennsylvania,  unlike 
many  of  her  sister  States,  has  no  general  school  fund,  and  the  money  to  defray  this 
great  expense  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  taxation.  The  State  appropriation  last 
year,  for  all  school  purposes,  amounted  to  $534,017,  and  the  balaiioe  was  raised  by 
taxes  levied  and  collected  in  the  several  districts.  These  taxes  are  complained  of,  in 
many  localities,  as  exceedingly  heavy,  and  such  is  the  fact.  Twenty-six  mills  on  every 
dollar  of  valuation  is  not  an  unusual  school  tax  in  certain  localities,  and  it  is  easy  to 
understand  that  the  effect  of  such  onerous  taxation  must  be  to  cause  the  erection  of 
poor  school-houses,  to  shorten  school  terms,  and  lessen  the  salaries  of  teachers.  The 
tax  is,  of  course,  much  heavier  in  poor  than  in  wealth7  counties ;  as,  for  example,  the 
average  school  tax  in  Potter  County  is  22.68  mills  on  the  dollar,  and  in  Berks  SS3 
mills ;  in  Cambria  18.39  mills,  and  in  Delaware  4.50  mills. 
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The  8tot«  Baperintendent  says :  "  I  am  most  heartily  in  favor  of  a  large  increase  of 
the  Stale  appropriation  for  the  support  of  oar  common  schools.  It  has  been  largely 
uicreased  within  the  last  three  years,  and  I  shall  continue  to  cooperate  most  cheermlly 
with  all  efforts  made  to  increase  it  to  the  largest  amount  the  condition  of  the  State 
finances  can  be  made  safely  to  admit.  If  made  as  large  as  it  should  be,  it  will  bring 
the  needed  relief  to  the  districts  that  are  now  so  oppressively  taxed,  without  introduo- 
ine  a  principle  into  the  working  of  the  system  that  would  most  assuredly,  in  the  end, 
whatever  appearances  mi^ht  ix^icate  in  the  beginning,  tend  to  weaken  it  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  and  cripple  its  efficiency. 

**  In  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  express  the  opinion  that  any  division  of  our  school 
ihnd,  either  of  that  appropriated  by  the  State  or  of  that  raised  by  local  taxation,  and 
the  use  of  a  part  of  it  lor  the  support  of  schools  established  by  particular  individuals, 
parties,  or  sects,  would  be  the  virtual  abandonment  of  the  principle  upon  which  oar 
school  system  is  founded,  and  prove,  in  the  end,  its  complete  destruction.  No  serious 
attempt  in  this  direction  has  yet  been  made  in  Pennsylvania,  but  successes  of  the  kind, 
gained  elsewhere,  may  induce  efforts  to  achieve  success  here ;  and  it  may  as  well  be 
understood  now,  as  at  any  time,  that  anv  attempt  to  divert  the  State  school  moneys 
from  their  present  broad  purpose  of  benefiting  all  alike  to  a  contemplated  narrow  one, 
of  aiding  in  promoting  the  interests  of  some  private  party  or  sect,  will  be  met  witii  the 
most  determined  opposition.  What  cannot  be  done  for  all  parties  and  all  seots  most 
not  be  done  for  any.  As  far  as  possible  the  common  schools  must  be  kept  free  £rom 
whatever  is  offensive  to  any  good  citizen.'' 

HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

''Except  in  the  matter  of  authorizing  school  directors  to  grade  the  schools^  where 
they  can  be  graded,  our  school  la  w  makes  no  provision  for  the  enconrafl;ement  of  higher 
edocation.  A  district  may  tax  itself  to  establish  and  support  a  high  school,  but  the 
State  lends  it  no  helping  hand  in  so  doing.  The  appropriation  the  State  makes  is 
wholly  to  support  common  schools,  and  the  tax  it  compels  districts  to  impose  upon 
themselves  is  exclusively  for  the  same  purpose.  All  money  used  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  higher  education  is  expended  voluntarily  by  school  officers,  not  in  opposition  to 
the  law,  but  without  there  being  in  it  any  express  compulsory  stipulation  to  that 
t-ffect." 

TEACHERS'  INSTlTUTEfl. 

*'  There  was  an  institnte  held  in  every  county  of  the  Commonwealth,  with  an  attend- 
ance of  actual  members  of  11,381 ;  an  average  attendance  of  actual  members  of  8,216 ; 
an  attendance  of  honorary  members  of  1,936;  an  aggregate  attendance  of  spectators, 
connting  those  present  at  some  one  session  of  each  institute,  of  28,230 ;  an  average  at- 
tendance of  8pectat(»8  of  12,758.  These  institutes  were  Instructed  by  558  lecturers  and 
253  essayists,  and  cost  the  several  counties  $10,796  81,  and  the  members  $2,262  32." 

NORBCAL  SCHOOLS. 

"  The  whole  namber  of  students  who  have  attended  the  four  State  normal  schools 
is  10,237.  and  the  whole  number  who  have  graduated  is  ^1.  These  institutions  had, 
dnrinff  toe  past  year,  76  professors  and  teachers ;  4,178  studenliL  of  whom  481  were  in  the 
model  schools ;  7.560  volumes  in  their  libraries:  property  of  the  estimated  value  of 
$30^273  78 ;  to  wnich,  if  the  estimated  valne  of  tne  property  of  the  State  normal  school 
pf  the  sixth  distriot,  |120,000,  be  added,  the  som  would  be  $422,273  78 ;  an  aggregate 
indabtedneas  of  $111,275,  an  income  of  $128,070  37,  and  expenditaies  to  the  amount  of 
♦132^05  63."     •      '    ^  v-^  »  F- 

COXXBOB& 

"Ck)llegiate  privile^^  have  been  granted  by  the  legialatnre  of  Pennsylvania  to  be- 
tween forty  and  fifty  institutions  of  learning.  Over  uiirty  of  these  are  believed  to  be 
still  in  existence,  but  a  number  of  them  are  m  such  a  condition  of  constitutional  weak- 
ness or  premature  decay  that  they  would  scarcely  claim  for  themselves  the  rank  of  a 
college.  Apart  from  these  dilapidated  institutions,  we  have  some  twelve  or  fifteen  live 
colleges.  These  institutions  have  ffradaated  6,105  stadenta,  of  whom  198  graduated  the 
past  year ;  and  they  have  now  2,901  students  in  attendance,  instrueted  by  149  profes- 
sors. The  volumes  in  their  libraries  amoant  to  97,938,  and  tne  value  of  their  apparatus 
is  (82,450.  Their  ag^egate  endowment,  as  reported,  is  $287,000,  bat  it  is  known  to  be 
greater^  though  notmng  like  what  is  needed.'' 

The  State  superintendent  of  common  oohools,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wiokershaoi;  has  directed 
his  special  attention  to  securing,  through  the  agency  of  the  eonnty  superintendents,  an 
mcreased  interest  in  the  general  character  of  the  aobools  thvoughoat  the  State,  and  he 
has  succeeded  in  awakening  the  attention  of  the  local  school  offlcen  and  teachers  to 
sac^i  a  degf^  that  the  system  is  now  rapidly  developing  its  good  residts  in  producing 
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a  greater  earnestQess  in  the  work  of  edacation,  and  in  demandinj^  a  higher  standard 
ofqoalification  on  the  part  of  teachers,  as  well  as  greater  uniformity  in  the  ooarses  of 
instruction,  and  a  more  thorough  system  of  graoation  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
schools. 

PHILADELPHIA. 

This  city  constitutes  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylvania,  whose  educational 
affairs  are  managed  by  a  board  of  school  controllers.  Since  1867  these  officers  must  be 
residents  of  the  respective  wards,  and  they  are  appointed  by  the  Judiciary. 

The  following  are  the  school  statistics  for  1869 : 

Number  of  schools ^ 380 

High  andnormal  schools 2 

Grammar  schools ^ 

Secondary  schools 108 

Primary  schools l^ 

Unclassified  Vchools 33 

Male  teachers ^ 

Female  teachers 1,435 

Average  salaries  of  male  teachers  per  month $110  8S 

Average  sidaries  of  female  teachers  per  month 34  36 

Belonging  to  schools 81,283 

Amount  of  salaries  of  teachers |734,725  48 

Total  amount  expended  for  schools 1,139,657  24 

Valuation  of  school  property 2,787,200  00 

In  his  report  to  the  board  of  controllers,  January  1869,  the  president,  Daniel  Stein- 
metz,  says,  in  relation  to  the  salaries  of  male  teachers  of  the  (grammar  schools:  "The 
highest  salary  paid  in  a  grammar  school  is  $1,650,  and  for  this  is  demanded  an  amount 
of  talent  which  would  command  a  much  larger  compensation  in  almost  any  other  pro- 
fession. It  is  a  mortifying  reflection  that  the  great  city  of  Philadelphia  compels  her 
male  teachers  to  give  the  best  ^ears  of  their  lives  to  her  service  without  adequate 
compensation,  and,  when  age  brings  weakness  and  decay,  permits  them  to  be  removed 
from  position,  to  depend,  it  may  be,  upon  the  cold  charity  of  the  world  for  dally  bread.'' 
He  says  this  is  no  fancy  picture,  *^  at  least  one  case  of  this  description  having  oocuired 
within  a  month.'' 

Referring  to  a  new  rule  of  the  board  prohibiting  the  pupils  to  take  home  their  text- 
books,  he  remarks  that  it  is  the  wisest  adopted  by  the  boanl.  "  Under  the  old  practice 
the  teachini^  was  done  at  home,  to  the  annoyance  and  sometimes  serious  discomfort  of 
the  family  circle,  whilst  the  teacher's  duty  was  mainly  to  hear  recitations.  Now  the 
teacher  is  required  to  teach  during  the  sessions  of  the  school  as  well  as  to  hear  recits- 
tions,  restricting  all  study  to  school  hours." 

PUBLIC  ENTERTAINMXNTS  BT  GRAMMAR  SCHOOLS. 

The  president,  in  his  report,  says:  "  1  sincerely  regret  beiuff  obliged  to  condemn  this 
system.  Whilst  the  object  had  in  view  is  generally,  if  not  luways,  commendable,  the 
evils  are  too  great  to  warrant  the  practice,  even  for  good  objects.  The  amount  of  time 
and  attention  necessary  to  secure  a  creditable  entertainment  is  so  great  that  it  cannot 
but  seriously  interfere  with  the  studies  of  the  school;  and  when  to  this  ia  added  the 
g^eat  annovance  to  friends  and  acquaintances  frt>m  the  pertinacious  efibrto  to  dispose  of 
tickets,  and  when,  most  important  of  all,  we  consider  the  influence  of  public  perfomh 
ance,  especially  upon  the  youthful  female  mind,  I  think  every  judicious  parent  would 
be  unwilling  to  expose  his  daughter  to  the  evils  possible  to  arise  from  these  perfonn- 
ances." 

The  president  of  the  board  of  controllers  of  public  schools,  Hon.  M.  Hall  Stanton,  in 
his  report,  January,  1870,  gives  the  following  in  relation  to 

THE  KIOHT  SCHOOLS  FOR  ADULTS. 

The  night  schools  for  adults,  opened  under  the  direction  of  the  board  during  the  psst 
vear,  at  a  very  moderate  expense,  have  been  eminently  successful,  and  ought  now  to 
oe  regarded  as  incorporated  into  our  system.  Tw^ve  of  these  schools,  containing  sn 
average  nightlv  attendance  of  over  2.300  pupils,  in  charge  of  some  thirty-five  or  forty 
teachers,  remained  open  during  the  &11  ana  winter  months,  and  it  is  conceded  by  all 
that  much  good  has  been  effected  through  their  instrumentality.  The  happy  influence 
alone  of  these  evening  schools  npon  the  order  of  a  densely  populated  city  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Perhaps  die  most  efficient  of  these  schools,  and  that  which  excited  the  most 
general  interest  in  the  community,  was  the  "  night  school  for  artisans."  at  the  Central 
High  SchooL 
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The  school  remained  open  dnrin^  a  teim  of  twenty  weeks,  nndex  the  care  of  Professor 
George  Inman  Rich^,  principal,  with  Professors  Hopper,  Bsurtine,  Kern,  and  Houston, 
of  the  high  school  faculty,  and  Professor  Wamngton^  as  assistants. 

COMPUXSOET  EDUCATION. 

It  is  estimated  that  upward  of  20,000  children  not  attending  anjjr  school,  pnhlic, 
private,  or  parochial,  are  running  the  streets  in  idleness  and  vagabondism.  That  these 
poor  children  phould  be  provided  for  there  can  be  but  one  opinion,  but  to  enact  a  com- 
pulsory law  for  their  education,  without  other  essential  provisions^  would  be  idle  and 
chimencal. 

That  education  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  all  classes,  and  a  permanent  source  of 
blessing  to  all,  is  beyond  dispute,  but  the  mode  of  imparting  such  education  to  the 
class  of  poor  unfortunates  in  question  has  not  been  suggested 

Not  unless  we  clothe  these  20,000  olddren,  and  place  uiem,  in  point  of  appearance, 
on  a  level  with  those  who  now  occupy  almost  every  seat,  can  our  public  schools  open 
their  doors  for  these  outcasts  of  society  and  render  them  the  same  facilities  afforded  to 
the  better  class  now  in  attei^dance. 

This  wretched  class,  who  stand  so  much  in  need  of  our  sympathy,  and  for  whom 
education  would  be  a  means  of  reformation,  are  in  part  composed  or  street  wander- 
ers, many  of  whom  are  often  without  a  home,  and  with  scarcely  clothing  enough  to 
cover  their  nakedness.  Without  food,  they  beg  and  steal  from  actual  necessity.  When 
convicted  of  some  petty  offense  and  sent  to  prison,  they  tlnd  its  discipline  anything 
but  a  punishment,  and  ou  getting  out  seem  to  have  no  other  thought  thaia.  how  to  get 
back  again. 

Our  streets  are  filled  with  boys  of  this  character,  and  the  many  petty  thefts  dailv 
committed  by  them  is  an  evidence  of  the  inefficiency  of  our  laws  to  correct  the  evil. 
Again,  children  of  bad  aud  drunken  parents  are  allowed  to  run  at  large,  to  the  detri- 
ment of  society  and  their  ovfjx  demoralization^  To  compel  drunken  parents  to  perform 
a  moral  act  is  a  thing  impossible,  and  to  impose  a  penalty  for  the  non-performance  of 
an  act,  in  not  sending  their  children  to  school;  is  simply  absurd. 

A  CITY  SUPEBINTENDENT  NEEDED. 

With  regard  to  the  subject  of  a  graded  course  of  instruction  for  the  grammar,  second- 
ary, and  primary  schools,  the  president  of  the  board  says : 

''Had  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  the  very  necessary  and  competent  services  of 
a  city  supermtendent  to  interpret,  arrange,  and  execute  our  rules  upon  this  and  other 
kindled  matters  of  school  government  and  discipline,  how  readily  could  these  conflict- 
ing views  be  harmonized,  and  all  difficulties  and  diversity  of  sentiment  amonsr  the 
teachers  aAJQ^ted  I  Let  us  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  councils  will  see 
the  imperative  necessity  of  making  the  appropriation  necessary  to  secure  the  services 
of  such  an  executive  head  ibr  the  public  schools.  Our  duty  is  simply  to  legislate. 
We  need  a  proper  officer  to  execute  the  laws  essential  to  the  prosperity  and  unity  of 
the  system.'' 

PITTSBURG. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  Pittsburg  contains 
an  account  of  the  number  and  concution  of  the  schools  for  the  year  ending  Juno  1, 1869. 
Fi9m  this  it  appears  that  the  first  school  law  was  enacted  in  1834,  tfarouj^  the  influ- 
enoe  of  Thadaeus  Stevens  and  others,  and  that  Pittsburg  availed  itselT  of  the  pro- 
visione  of  this  act  in  1835,  and  "  opened  a  public  school  with  five  pupils,  under  the 
charge  of  G.  F.  Gllmore.  Few  parents  could  then  be  induced  to  send  their  xribdldren  to 
what  was  commonly  considered  a  pauper  school.'' 

From  an  enrollment  of  5  in  1835  there  has  been  an  increase  to  12,000  in  1869^  with 
an  average  monthly  enrollment  of  8,337,  and  an  average  monthly  atftendance  or  6,826 
for  the  year. 

CLASSIFICATION  AND  «TAT£SnC8. 

The  schools  are  classified  as  primary,  medium,  grammar,  and  high.  The  high  school 
has  a  four  years'  course  of  study,  and  an  advanced  cowrw,  answering  to  a  normal  sdbuool, 
a  diploma  f^m  which  is  equivalent  to  a  professional  certificate  issued  by  the  city 
superintendent. 

Number  of  children  enrolled  during  the  year 12,329 

Average  daily  attendance 7,129 

Kumber  of  teachers ^^ 

Number  of  pupils  per  teacher... 43 

Expended  for  teachers' salaries (121,537  46 

18  E 
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COUNTY  SUPERI2a"EXDK2?TS. 


County,  city,  and 
borough. 

Adams J.  Howard  Wert. 


j^ost  office. 


Allegheny 

Alleutown  City 

Altoona 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Bedford 

Berks 

Blair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Butler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Chester  City... 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton .. 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 

Dauphin 

Delaware 

Easton  Borough 

Elk 

Erie 

Erie  City 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greene 

Harrisburg  . . . . . 
Huntingdon .... 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

McKean 

Meadville  City.. 

Mercer 

Mifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 


A.T.Douthett 

R.K.Buehrle 

John  Miller 

Samuel  Murphy 

George  M.  Fields 

Henry  W.  Fisher  ... 
David  B.  Brunner . . . 

John  B.  Holland 

Austin  A.  Keeny.... 

H.  B.  Eastburn 

Samuel  Glenn 

Thomas  J.  Chapman. 
Joseph  B.  Johnson . . . 

R.F.Hofford 

R.M.Magee 

George  L.  Maris 

A.  A.  Mcader 

J.E.Woods 

George  W.  Snyder . . . 

A.  D.Kowe 

Charles  G.  Barkley.. 

H.  D.  Persons 

William  A.  Lindsey  . 

D.H.E.LaRoss 

James  W.  Baker 

W.W.Cottingham.  . 

Rufus  Lucore 

C.C.Taylor 

H.  S.  Jones 

Charles  W.  Wanee.. 

S.F.Rohrer 

Samuel  Gtel wicks 

Hiram  Winters 

Thomas  J.  Teal 

Daniel  S.  Bums 

David  F.  Tussey 

J.T.Gibson 

James  A.  Lo wry 

George  W.  Lloyd 

David  Evans 

William  N.  Aiken 

William  O.  Lehman .. 

E.  J.Toung 

Horace  Armstrong.  .. 

JohnT.  Reed 

William  J.  Milliken.. 

W.J.  C.Hall 

N.W.Porter 

John  M.  Bell 

Jeremiah  Fruttohey.. 
Abel  Rambo 


Montour William  Henry 


Northampton.  .... 

Northumberland ., 

Perry 

Pike 

Pittsburg  City — 
Potter. •••••  .••••, 


T^miiam  N.Walker.. 

Saul  Shipman 

Lewis  B.  Kerr 

JohnLayton 

George  J.  Lnckey 


*  *  I 


Gettysburg 

Pittsburg 

Alleutown 

Altoona 

Cochran's  Mills 

New  Brighton 

Bedford 

Reading. 

Newry 

Le  Raysville 

New  Hope 

Coultersville 

Ebensburg 

Emporium 

Lehigbton 

Rebersburg 

West  Chester 

Chester 

Kuox 

Clearfield 

LockHaten 

Bloomsburg 

Cambridge  Borough  . 

Carlisle 

Hummelstown 

Media 

Easton 

Early 

Lunay'sLane 

Erie 

Brownsville 

Mariensville 

Upper  Strasbnrg 

McConnellsburg 

Rice's  Landing 

Harrisburg 

Alexandria 

Indiana 

PunxButawny 

Thompsontown 

Lancaster 

Newcastle 

Lebanon 

Alleutown 

Wilkesbarre , 

Montoursville 

Smethport 

MeadviUe 

Sharp ville  Furnace... 

Reedsville 

Stroudsburg 

Trappe 

Pottssrove,  Northum- 
berland County. 

Bethlehem 

Sunbury 

Landisburg 

Dingman'B  Ferry 

Pittsburg 


J.W.Allen I  Conderspbrt 


No.  of 
schools. 


157 

513 

44 

18 

229 

17(H 

200i 

491 

145 

367i 

252 

218^ 

175i 

25 
111 
190 
335 

18 
176i 
1.53 
113 
166 
363i 
195 
229 
103 

37 

43 
300i 

31 
216i 

32 
226 

68i 
171 

47 
195i 
229 
132 
100 
513 
142 
171 
200 
441i 
206i 
70i 

15 

264i 

97 

125 

268 

71 

193| 
160 
160 
51 
116 
114 


Salary. 


$800  00 
2,000  00 
1,200  00 

750  00 
l.OOOoO 
1,200  00 
1,000  00 
1,250  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,100  00 
1,200  00 
1,200  00 
1,300  00 

600  00 
1,200  00 

800  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 
1,500  00 

600  00 
1,000  00 
1,800  00 

800  00 

800  00 
1,200  00 

500  00 
1,000  00 
1,300  00 

800  00 
1,000  00 
1,000  00 

800  00 
1,700  00 
1,000  00 
1,200  00 
1,300  00 
2,000  00 
1,500  00 

800  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 

800  00 

600  00 
1,200  00 

800  00 

1,000  00 
1,000  00 
600  00 
600  00 
2,500  00 
1,000  00 
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County,  citr,  and 
borough. 

Name. 

Post  office. 

No.  Of 
schools. 

Salary. 

■ 

Pott9YiUe  Borough 

Schuylkill 

Scran  ton  City 

Snyder.  ...•.••... 

Bei^.  F.Patterson 

Jesse  Newlin... 

PottsviUe 

32 

342 

25 

100 
194i 

60 
2721 
2441 

82 
2001 
168 
2811 
201 
299( 

31 

89 
3551 

1,500  00 

2,000  00 

1,800  00 

500  00 

Port  Carbon 

Joseph  Roney 

William  Moyer 

W.H.  Banner 

John  VV.  Martin 

William  C.Tilden.... 

Elias  Horton,  jr 

0.  V.  Gundy 

Charles  H.Dale 

W.  M.  Lindsay 

William  G.  Fee 

D.G.Allen 

Scranton 

Freeburs....... ...... 

Somerset.  ...... .. 

Somerset.  •• 

800  00 

Sullivan 

Dushore.. 

800  00 

Susquehanna 

Tiosra 

Forest  Tiiftke .......... 

1,000  GO 

1,250  00 

800  00 

Knoxville 

Lewisburg 

Fnv«klm   ,^  ,-rr 

Union  -  ^---r T 

Venango 

Warren  ...•••  .... 

1.500  00 

Warren.... ...» ...... 

1,000  00 

Washington 

Wavne ........... 

Canonsbunr  •••••• .... 

1,000  00 

Promnton  ....•• ...... 

1, 000  00 

Westmoreland .... 
WiUiamsport  City. 

Wyoming 

York.... 

Henry  BiL  Jones 

A.  R.  Home  ••.•••.... 

Salem  Cross  Roads .... 
WilliftTnflport- 

800  00 
700  00 

0.  R.  Lane 

TnnlrbaTinftftlr 

York 

500  00 

Stephen  G.  Boyd 

1,500  00 

*; 

-»i^ 
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RHODE  ISI.AXD. 

As  early  as  the  year  1770  the  question  of  establishing  free  public  schools  "was  agi- 
t>ated  in  Providence,  the  movement  being  led  b^  the  Rev.  Dr.  James  Manning,  Presi- 
dent of  Rhode  Island  College,  assisted  by  his  fnend  and  associate  Rev.  Dr.  Enos  Hitch- 
cock,  pastor  of  the  First  Congregational  church.  As  these  efforts  seemed  about  to  suc- 
ceed, the  death  of  Dr.  Manning  occurred,  and  until  the  year  1800  no  definite  progress 
was  made  in  the  cause.  In  that  year  the  general  assembly  passed  an  act  establismug 
free  schools  in  every  town,  in  response  to  a  petition  of  the  Providence  Association  of 
Mechanics  and  Manufacturers.  From  the  working  classes,  therefore,  education  received 
its  first  impetus  in  the  State.  Free  schools  were  soon  successfully  established  in  Prov- 
idence, embracing  988  pupils  out  of  a  population  of  7,615.  But  the  law  met  with 
strong  opposition  and  was  soon  after  repealed,  and  not  until  after  the  year  1820  were 
they  permanently  established  in  the  State. 

aUMMART  OF  STATISTICS. 

Number  of  towns  in  the  State 34 

Number  of  children  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  (census  1860) 56, 934 

Number  of  children  registered  in  school,  (1868,^  in  winter 29, 477 

Number  of  children  zegistered  in  school,  (1868,)  in  sommer 26, 540 

Average  attendance •....• 23,857 

Number  of  schools ^ 

Nifmber  of  teachers  in  summer — gentlemen  62 ;  ladies  549 611 

Number  of  teachers  in  winter — ^ladies  500 ;  gentlemen  173 673 

Number  of  weeks  of  school  year 33 

Amount  of  permanent  school  ^nd $412,685 

State  appropriation,  (1869) $90,000 

State  appropriation,  (1868) $70,000 

Appropriation  by  towns,  (1869) $381,445  81 

Appropriation  by  towns,  (1868) $199,860  55 

Expenditures  for  school-houses  (1868-^69) $85,845  22 

Increase  over  previous  year $23,536  10 

Appropriations  for  State  teachers*  institutes $500  00 

For  "Rhode  Ishind  Schoolmaster" $300  00 

Fornormal instruction • « $1,500  00 

The  whole  amount  of  town  appropriations  for  the  public  schools  in  1859  was  $88,922  69, 
and  for  1869  it  was  $244,845  86,  showing  for  the  ten  years  an  increase  of  $152,922  97 ; 
an  amount  nearly  double  the  total  appropriation  of  1859.  This,  with  the  increased 
appropriatioii  of  the  State  for  schools  of  $40,000,  gives  the  State  $192,922  97  more  to 
expend  for  public  schools  than  it  had  ten  years  ago.  The  tax  on  each  $100  for  the  sup- 
port of  schools  varies  in  the  several  towns  from  4  to  26  cents,  and  the  length  of  the 
school  year  in  the  several  towns  varies  accordingly.  In  the  city  of  Providence  the 
length  of  the  school  year  is  forty-one  weeks,  while  in  West  Greenwich  it  is  twenty 
weeks ;  while  other  towns  range  between  these  two  extremes,  and  the  average  len^ 
of  the  schools  of  the  State  is  thirty-three  and  two-fifths  weeks.  The  law  requires 
school  to  be  kept  at  least  four  months.  During  the  year  nine  teachers'  institates  were 
held ;  two  in  each  county  of  the  State  but  one  were  well  attended,  and  instmmental 
not  only  in  conveying  instruction,  but  in  arousing  a  more  lively  interest  among  both 
teachers  and  parents. 

PROVIDENCE. 

During  the  past  year  a  large  and  elegant  grammar  school  building  has  been  almost 
completed,  and  when  finishea  the  city  will  be  provided  with  two  buildings  for  school 
purposes  unsurpassed  for  beauty  and  convenience.  While  ^eat  improvements  havp 
been  made  in  the  grammar  schools,  the  high  school  remains  in  nearly  the  same  condi- 
tion as  when  it  was  first  established  twenty-seven  years  ago.  Only  a  small  proportion 
of  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  public  schools  ever  go  into  the  hign  schools,  the  great 
work  of  education  being  accomplished  in  the  grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary 
schools.  Of  those  who  £>  enter  the  high  school,  the  number  of  boys  who  complete  the 
course  is  very  small,  bein^  drawn  off  by  tempting  offers  to  enter  offices  or  stores.  The 
arrangements  for  the  primary  schools  are  not  so  c^^  as  for  the  others,  being  '*  to» 
often  hid  from  sight  in  obscure  streets,  and  repeUing  the  visitors  by  their  mean  ar^ 
rangements  and  wretched  ventilation."  In  manv  part«  of  the  city  schools  are  very 
much  crowded ;  which  fact,  taken  with  the  lack  of  sanitary  arrangements,  is  thought 
to  account  for  much  of  the  ill-health  among  children. 
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EVEXINQ  SCHOOLS  IN  PROVIDXECE. 

Six  evening  schools  are  in  very  snccessful  operation.  During  twenty  weeks  1,931 
pupils  were  registered — 1,407  boys  and  524  girls ;  an  increase  ot  363  over  the  registry 
of  the  previous  year.  The  seats  are  all  filled,  and  many  have  to  be  rejected  for  whom 
there  is  no  room.  The  ages  of  these  pupils  have  ranged  all  the  way  from  ten  to  forty 
years.  Many  were  so  earnest  that  they  came  to  the  school  night  after  night  directly 
from  their  work  without  waiting  for  their  supper.  Their  progress  has  consequently 
been  marked,  many  having  accomplished  more  in  five  montns  than  day-school  pupils 
daring  a  whole  year. 

In  the  closing  examination  of  one  of  these  schools,  at  which  the  governor  of  the 
State,  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  other  distinguished  persons  were  present,  the  saluta^ 
tory  was  bv  a  young  man,  Thomas  Murphy,  who  has,  besides  working  diligently  at 
his  trade,  that  of  beltmaker,  for  three  years  attended  the  evening  schools  to  such  good 
purpose  that  he  has  just  finished  a  course  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics,  and  is 
now  ready  for  the  university  with  a  view  to  studying  the  profession  of  the  law.  The 
final  essay,  with  the  valedictory  address,  was  by  £liza  A.  Boyle,  who  for  four  years  or 
more  has  worked  in  a  mill  from  early  morning  until  a  quarter  to  seven  in  the  evening, 
coming  from  the  mill  to  school,  and  taking  her  supper  after  school.  She  is  now  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  and  '*  her  education  will  compare  favorably  with  not  a  few  who 
graduate  at  the  high  school.'' 

A  benevolent  association  of  ladies,  known  as  the  *^  Irrepressibles,''  support  an  even- 
ing school  exclusively  for  ladies.  The  superintendent  of  public  schools  has  furnished 
books  for  their  use  and  seats  for  their  accommodation.  It  is  taughfc  by  Miss  Harriet 
N.  Metcalf,  and  is  attended  by  about  thirty  pupils. 

List  of  school  officers. 

Hon.  Thomas  W.  Bickxell,  Providence,  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  and  commia- 

Honer  of  public  schools. 

CITY  AND  TOWN  8UPKRINTEXDENT8. 


Name. 


Rev.  Daniel  Leach.. 

F.W.  Tilton 

George  N.  BUss 

Bev.  Francis  Horton 
Robert  S.  Andrews . . 
Rev.  O.  P.  Fuller..-. 
Rev.  N.  B.  Cooke.... 
Rev.  OrinH.  True.., 
Samuel  H.  Cross.... 
James  W.  Bollock . . . 

J.  H.  Rockwell 

Leland  B.  Jenckes... 
Andrew  Jenks 


Place. 


Providence. 

Newport. 

East  Providence. 

Barrington. 

Bristol. 

Warwick. 

Cumberland. 

Scituate. 

Westerly. 

Cranston. 

North  Kingston 

Woonsocket. 

North  Providen  ^ 
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SOUTH  CAROIilBrA. 

Hon.  J.  K.  Jilflon,  State  rajieriiitendenty  in  his  report  for  1869,  states  that  in  Sep- 
temher  1868,  immediately  after  the  passage  of  the  law  providing  for  the  organization 
of  the  educational  department  of  the  State,  the  several  county  commissioners  were 
notified  and  instructed  by  the  superintendent  as  to  the  work  to  be  done.  He  states 
that  the  work  has  been  delayed  by  causes  beyond  his  control.  Some  of  the  oommis- 
sioners  failed  to  report,  and  some  have  failed  to  oualify.  The  failure  of  the  general 
assembly  to  pass  a  school  bill  at  last  session  has  delayed  work  for  nearly  a  year.  The 
children  of  tne  State  are  daily  growing  up  in  ignorance. 

Statistical  tables  and  county  reports,  as  far  as  received,  are  transmitted,  from  whiiii 
it  appears  that  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  system  of  free 
schools  are  want  of  funds,  indifference  resulting  from  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and 
a  deeply-rooted  prejudice  against  mixed  schocus,  both  races  being  equally  opposed  to 
thepliui. 

From  the  report  of  the  agent  of  the  Peahody  fund,  it  appears  that  the  **  Saturday 
Normal  SchooP'  in  Charleston,  which  had  been  disoontinued  from  want  of  funds,  was 
revived  last  year  by  aid  afforded  b^  the  Peabodv  fund.  To  Greenville  $1,000  was 
given  the  past  year  toward  the  education  of  500  children ;  citizens  oontributing  $2,500. 
This  year  they  have  increased  their  appropriation  to  $4,500,  and  the  fund  has  added 
|500.  Columbia  is  allowed  |2,000  "  on  same  conditions  as  before.^  Pine  Bidge  Free 
School  receives  $300 ;  Abbeville  the  same,  and  $600  promised  to  two  schools  in  Beau- 
fort, on  condition  that  they  give  means  of  education  to  all  the  children  in  the  town. 
Efforts  made  in  Sumter  and  other  places  have  not  yet  been  successful.  From  a  re- 
port of  Rev.  J.  W.  Alvord,  general  superintendent  of  needmen's  schooUi,  dated  Charles- 
ton, Janoary  11, 1870,  we  have  information  of  8  schools — ^in  all,  about  2,500  pupils — 
and,  "  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  in  good  condition ;"  one  of  them,  the  ^*  Freed- 
men's  Pay  School,''  entirely  supported  bv  colored  people,  and  with  colored  teachers, 
which,  as  Mr.  Alvord  remarks,  *'  is  a  land-mark  showing  the  progress  of  the  people.'' 
A  liberal  fund  is  needed  to  keep  these  schools  in  good  condition. 

Table  of  statistical  details  of  schools  in  South  Carolina,  by  counties,  from  the  Statn  report,  dated 

January  24, 1870. 

Hon.  J.  K.  JiLSOx,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 


Counties. 

Saperintendents. 

Post  office  address. 

0  « 

^1- 
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White. 

Color'd. 

XotoL 

Abbeville 

Anderson ...... ^ - 

H.J.  Lomax 

W.  H.Haynie... 
W.  J.  Mixson... 
L.  S.  Langley . . . 
Honlton  Emery. 
Dublin  Walker.. 

J.  E.  Laoas 

L.  A.Benbow... 
G-.  F.HoIntire.. 

E.  J.  Snetter 

E.  L.  Wbatoley . 
W.B.  Peake.-.. 
James  A.  Bowley 
James  Harrison. 

J.T.Walsh 

Frank  Carter  . . . 
W.  J.  White.... 
Nath'l  Freman.. 

W.  Berly 

J.  E.  Diinlop — 
H.  J.  Maxwell.. 
WiUiam  Somner 
Bioh'd8.PoToher 

£.  J.  Cain 

D.F.Bradley... 
N.E.  Edwards.. 

R.H.Beid 

J.N.Gorbett.... 
A.  A.  James.... 

F.H.  Frost 

fL  Latham ^ 

Abbeville  C.H 

Anderson  C.  H 

9 

IS 

83 

893 

314 

Bamwftll 

Barnwell... 

Beaofori 

Beaufort 

33 

13 

3 

4 

6 

37 

99 

3 

4 
8 

57 
3,036 

50* 

70 

8,073 
3,055 

113 
80 

188 

3,130 

4,0dl 

113 

Oiarlf!*ton .  .^s... 

Charleston 

Chester 

Chester  C.  H 

Chesterfield 

Chesterfield  C.  H 

Wriffht'H  Bluff 

139 
198 

CoUHw . 

Walterboro..... 

Darlington 

Edsefleld 

Fa&fleld 

Florence .«... 

HamburfiT. .- 

3 

6 

366 

366 

WinnsboTO 

S3 

34 

303 

157 

460 

Croorgetown 

OreenTille 

Jnorry .  ....■....•« 

Geonretown  C.  H...... 

Greenville  C.  H 

Conwavboro ........... 

45 

56 

1.355 

517 

1,873 

Kershaw 

Camden 

13 

16 

146 

351 

497 

Xtancaster 

T<an<Mister  C.  "H 

Laorens  C.  H.... 

Lezington 

Uarlon 

Lexington  C.H 

Marion  C.H 

38 
3 
4 

46 

38 
3 
5 

43 

568 

93' 

1,000 

145 
840 

568 
168 

Xarlboro 

BennottsviUe  r , 

338 

Newberry  ....... 

Omtmt 

Ponoaria .............. . 

1,340 

Pendleton 

KckSJ^;::::: 

St  Matthew's  P.  0 

Pickens  C.  H 

13 
10 
39 
38 

13 
17 
43 
41 

394 
333 
715 
449 

11 
605 

10 
577 

305 

'RiAhlAftA    , 

Colnmbta t....... 

938 

Spartanburg 

Reidville 

735 

Siimter  C.H 

1.038 

TTnion 

JonosviUo ............. 

Wniiamsborg — 
X ork  ............ 

Kingstree 

1 
70 

3 
70 

"""*865' 

100 
65 

100 

Tor&rtlle 

950 
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From  the  first  annnal  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instraction,  dated 
October  1869,  is  taken  the  following 

bummasy: 

Entire  school  population,  (1868) 410,000 

Enrollment  in  scnool 185,845 

Not  attending  free  schools 224,155 

Aggregate  outlay  by  the  State  for  two  years*  educational,  purposes $573,795  74 

Number  of  school-houses  built 628 

Number  of  sites  secured 289 

Number  of  school-houses  burnt  or  destroyed 61 

Number  of  school-houses  built  wholly  or  partly  by  the  Bureau 44 

Average  pay  of  gentlemen  teachers  per  month (16  to  |90 

A  vera  ge  pay  of  lady  teachers  per  month $16  to  $55 

Average  number  of  months  school  taught 5 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  scholar $1  to  $7  50 

Average  cost  in  private  schools * $6  to  $18 

Funds  raised  by  local  taxation  for  schools  for  the  ^ear $131, 567 

Total  outlay  for  school  purposes  for  the  year $299, 641  16 

ORGANIZATION  OP  SCHOOLS. 

Under  the  old  law  of  Tennessee  the  counties  were  divided  into  civil  districts,  which 
arrangement  remains  unchanged.  There  were,  by  its  provisions,  no  less  than  ten  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  officers  concerned  in  educational  matters,  viz.,  the  commissioners  of  the 
school  fund,  the  State  treasurer,  who  acted  as  State  superintendent,  the  county  trustee, 
the  county  court  clerk,  the  countv  examiner,  the  county  commissioners,  the  sheriff, 
the  school  district  commissioners,  the  school  district  clerk,  and  school  district  treasurer. 
These  officials  were  so  independent  of  each  other  that  very  little  practical  account- 
ability for  their  action  existed,  and  matters  progressed  in  a  totally  unsystematic  way, 
without  life,  activity,  or  efficiency. 

Under  the  law  of  id67  there  were  only  four  kinds  of  officials,  the  school  fund  commis- 
sioners, the  State  superint'Cndcnt,  the  county  superintendent,  and  the  district  or  sub- 
district  directors.  Under  the  former  law  teachers  were  employed  by  the  district  clerk, 
examined  by  the  county  examiner,  and  paid  by  the  county  trustee.  Under  the  revised 
law  they  were  examined  and  paid  by  the  county  superintendent  on  the  district  clerk's 
order.  The  former  law  contemplated  only  white  pupils  between  six  and  twenty-one 
years  old ;  the  revised  law  applied  to  both  white  and  colored,  between  six  and  twenty, 
and  provided  for  separate  schools  for  the  two  races.  The  title  to  and  control  of  Bchool- 
houses  and  sites  was  vested  in  the  district  commissioners  by  both  laws. 

The  school  moneys  were  raised  by  interest  on  the  permanent  school  fund  and  yearly 
State  tax.  Under  the  former  law  they  were  disbursed  by  the  State  treasurer  to  the 
county  trustee,  and  by  him  to  the  district  treasurer.  Under  the  revised  law  the  moneys 
were  paid  by  the  State  treasurer  to  the  county  superintendent.  All  these  were  bonded 
officers. 

The  schools  under  the  former  law  received  the  money  of  the  State,  and  were  also 
allowed  to  charge  for  tuition ;  consequently  those  pupils  who  could  not  pay  were  ex- 
cluded when  the  State  appropriation  was  spent.  Under  the  revised  law  they  were  free 
to  all  of  legal  age,  or  they  could  not  clami  the  State's  apportionment.  Additional 
moneys  ne^ed  were  to  be  raised  by  tax  on  the  district,  or  any  other  method  not  inter- 
fering with  the  freeness  of  tuition. 

From  the  above  hasty  synopsis,  it  will  be  seen  how  far  superior  in  simplicity,  effi- 
ciency, and  directness  the  revised  machinery  was  to  the  old.  In  addition,  the  revised 
law  made  no  discrimination  on  account  of  race,  and  the  blacks  were  lifted  out  of  the 
ignorance  that  always  makes  a  population  dangerous.  The  responsibility  of  all  officials 
and  their  accountability  to  each  otJier  was  much  more  perfect  under  ihe  revised  law 
than  the  old. 

The  revised  school  law  was  passed  March  5, 1667,  and  the  superintendent  opened  his 
office  October  7, 1867,  at  the  capitol.  MMiy  and  almost  overwhelming  were  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  labors.  For  example,  the  preliminary 
requirements  of  the  act  relative  to  the  election  of  school  directors  in  each  civil  district 
the  census  of  all  white  and  colored  youths  between  six  and  twenty  years,  the  procur- 
ing  of  school-houses,  &c.,  had  been  complied  with  to  no  extent  worthy  of  mention. 
There  were  no  records  or  reports  of  the  older  s^tem  of  schools  under  the  treasurer, 
nor  could  any  detailed  information  respecting  its  workings  be  obtained.  In  short, 
nothing  had  been  done  even  under  the  new  act,  except  to  collect  the  school  tax  pro- 
vided for  thereby,  and  even  the  money  resulting  therefrom  had  been,  in  the  State's 
distresB,  used,  like  other  revenue,  to  liquidate  the  State's  indebtedness;  so  that  there 
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were  grave  doubts  expressed  by  some  whether  there  could  be  spared  the  necessary 
amount  for  school  purposes.  There  were  also  numerons  objections,  founded  on  the 
poyerty  of  the  people,  the  destruction  of  school-houses  during  the  war,  and  the  embar- 
rassed condition  of  the  State's  finances,  against  the  immediate  organization  of  the 
system ;  and  to  these  was  added  a  bitter  opposition  from  quarters  not  desirous  of  the 
education  of  colored  children.  Even  after  the  preliminary  difficulties  had  been  over- 
come, after  county  superintendents  had  been  appointed,  school-rooms  and  teachers 
procnred,  and  schools  established,  the  delay  and  difficulty  experienced  in  procuring 
the  pay  due  them  disheartened  many  of  the  best  and  truest  instructors  ana  superin- 
tendents. Many  of  the  teachers  declined  to  reopen  their  schools,  and  thus  some  of  the 
best  were  lost  to  the  free-school  s^irstem.  In  this,  as  in  other  occupations,  the  amounta 
and  methods  of  payment  largely  influence  the  character,  spirit,  and  efficiency  of  the 
persoDB  engaged. 

Again,  another  difficulty  and  embarrassment  was  the  immediate  necessity  for  in- 
structors of  some  sort  or  other,  without  any  time  or  opportunity^  to  train  them  for 
the  discharge  of  their  duty.  The  State,  prior  to  the  war,  had  had  no  institution,  public 
or  private,  which  devoted  itself  to  normal  instruction,  and  during  the  war  the  soldier, 
and  not  the  schoolmaster,  had  been  abroad.  Examinations  of  applicants  by  the  county 
superintendents,  county  teachers'  associations,  teachers'  libraries,  and  such  like  meth- 
ods, were  speedily  adopted  to  remedy  this  deficiency,  as  well  as  to  subserve  other 
obvious  ends.  In  the  meantime  efforts  were  made  to  brin^  the  legislature  to  appreci- 
ate and  provide  for  the  professional  education  of  teachers  in  normal  schools ;  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Sears,  Mtent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  offered  assistance;  the  Hon.  William  Bosson, 
chairman  of  the  house  committee  on  common  schools,  introduced  a  bill  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  three  free  normal  schools,  one  in  each  grand  division  of  the  State, 
to  be  associated  with  some  organized  institution  of  learning;  and  the  State  superin- 
tendent also  prepared  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  normal  institution  by  one  or  two 
schools  for  that  purpose.  Both  of  these  sebemea  provided  fbr  a  normal  school  board 
for  the  regulations  of  these  institutions,  the  admission  of  students,  their  education  and 
training  by  these  and  other  means.  Unfortunately  the  State  took  no  action.  But  the 
great  demand  for  teachers  of  experience  and  training  called  forth  efforts  to  supply  it 
by  the  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  of  the  State ;  and  as  the  result  of  these  endeav- 
ors, public  and  private,  the  standi^  of  efficiency  among  the  instructors  rose  very 
decidedly. 

Another  very  grave  hinderance  was  the  general  destruction  and  damage  of  school- 
houses  and  property  during  the  war.  Many  parts  of  the  State  had  no  rooms  of  any 
description,  owned  and  used  for  school  purposes.  Other  districts  had  accommodation 
for  only  a  portion  of  the  number  who  desired  to  attend,  and  this  generally  of  the  most 
inadequate  description  as  regards  furniture,  outbuildings,  ventilation,  light,  &c.  The 
general  lack  of  proper  information  on  this  subject  aggravated  the  difficulty. 

REYERSiX  OF  THS  lUSCENT  SCHOOL  POUCT. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  report  above  referred  to  the  main  features  of  the  school 
law  existing  prior  to  the  secession  of  Tennessee  from  the  Union  has  been  restored  by 
the  last  legislature.  With  this  radical  change  State  supervision  was  abolished  and 
education  left  to  county  action.  Under  this  reestablishment  of  the  old  law  Davidson 
County  has  elected  a  county  superintendent,  and  two  other  counties,  Greene  and  Mont- 
gomery, have  established  schools.  The  cities  of  Memphis  and  Nashville  are  conducting 
schools  under  special  laws  for  those  respective  cities. 
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TEXAS. 

The  constitation  of  Texas,  adopted  November  30,  and  December  1,  2,  and  3,1869,  pro- 
vides in  article  ninth  that  the  legislature  shall  **  make  suitable  provisions  for  the  sup- 
port and  maintenance  of  a  svstem  of  free  public .  schools,  for  the  gratiiitous  instruc- 
tion of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  State,  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eighteen  years." 
It  also  provides  for  ^^a  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who,  after  the  first  term  of 
office,  shaU  be  elected  by  the  people ;  the  first  t-erm  of  the  office  shall  be  filled  by  the 
appointment  by  the  governor,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate." 
llie  superintendent  to  hold  office  four  years,  with  a  salary  of  $2,500  per  annum.  The 
legislature  was  not  only  directed  to  **  establish  a  uniform  system  of  public  schools 
throughout  the  State,"  (section  four,)  but,  "  at  its  first  session,  (or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
may  to  possible,)  shall  pass  such  laws  as  shall  require  the  attendance  on  the  public  free 
schools  of  the  State  of  all  the  scholastic  population  thereof,  for  a  period  of  at  least 
four  months  of  each  and  every  vear,  (section  five.)  The  constitution  also  provided  for 
the  basis  of  an  ample  public  school  fund,  and  for  district  taxation  for  school  purposes. 

With  this  highly  favorable  constitutional  action  by  the  neople,  it  became  the  duty 
of  the  legislature  to  inaii^rate  a  system  of  public  free  scnools.  The  governor  nomi- 
nated a  superintendent  or  public  instruction  early  in  the  session.  Unfortunately  tlM 
senate  could  not  affree  upon  the  nomination,  and  it  was  rejected.  The  Hon.  £.  Pettit, 
A.  M.,  chairman  or  the  senate  committee  on  education,  reported  a  school  bill,  which, 
however,  failed  to  pass.  On  the  day  previous  to  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature, 
August  13, 1870,  Mr.  Pettit  wrote  to  the  Bureau  as  follows :  ''  I  have  labored  hard  to 
penect  the  bill,  (for  public  free  schoo'49,)  and  have  gained  something,  I  hope.  ^  I  shall 
commence  again  early  next  session.  I  undertook  to  have  commissioners  appointed  to 
visit  other  States  on  educational  matters,  but  failed.  Our  next  session  will  commence 
in  January,  when  we  hope  to  do  better.  I  wish  Congress  would  take  the  whole  matter 
of  popular  education  in  nand." 

From  other  sources  we  learn  that  the  action  of  the  legislature  has  disappointed  tho 
friends  of  education  in  Texas. 


TXSRBIONT. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Hon.  A.  E.  Rankin^  late  secretary  of  the  board  of  edacati«n 
gives  the  following  among  its 

STATISTICS :  I 

Number  of  £Amilies 56,565 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  fourteen  years 76,759 

Number  of  children  attending  school  between  four  and  eighteen 74, 140 

Number  of  children  attending  school  between  eighteen  and  twenty 2, 833 

•^SgTOR&te  average  attendance 55,744 

Number  of  school-houses  in  good  condition 1,593 

Number  of  school-houses  unfit 760 

Number  of  schools 3,089 

Number  of  teachers 4,269 

Number  of  teachers  who  have  taught  before 2,943 

Number  teaching  in  the  same  district 859 

Number  teaching  without  certificates •  i^ 

Number ''boardmg  around" 1,326 

Amount  expended  for  teachers' wages  and  board $348,563  88 

Amount  paid  gentlemen  teachers,  exclusive  of  board $57,794  07 

Amount  paid  hhdy  teachers,  exclusive  of  board $153,229  76 

Total  for  school  purposes $500,000 

Percent,  of  average  attendance 72f 

Increase  of  average  attendance  for  year  nearly  10  per  cent. 

▲  LADT  YIOILAKCB  COMMITTEE  AS  A  BBMEDT  FOR  ABSENTEEISM. 

Hon.  A.  E.  Rankin^  advises  the  appointment  of  a  vigilance  committee,  composed  of 
ladies,  who  should  visit  schools,  have  the  care  of  the  buildings  and  their  contents,  see 
tiiat  n:eatness  and  order  are  observed,  inquire  into  the  matter  of  attendance,  and  urge 
upon  parents  and  children  the  importance  of  regularity  and  promptness,  "  and  many 
other  little  things,  as  we  say,  but  upon  which  the  success  of  any  school  depends:^ 
duties  which  now  fall  to  the  lot  of  prudential  committees,  '^  and  which  they  so  studi- 
ously and  aasiduonsly  neglect."  It  is  a  work  which  will  remain  undone,  unless  done 
by  womeo.    Hen,  by  nature  and  by  education,  are  averse  to  this  kind  of  work ;  unfitted 
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for  it ;  and  it  is  one  in  which  he  thinks  ladies  wonld  excel,  and  much  more  appro- 
priate for  them  than  **  soiling  their  fingers  with  t^e  ballot."  "  It  may  be  sa.  d  that  tney 
can  undertake  this  supervision  now  ii  they  choose.  Certainly,  but  to  very  little  pur- 
pose. One  must  have  the  sanction  of  authority ;  one  must  wear  the  robe  of  office." 
upon  the  failure  of  these  means  to  secure  a  good  attendance,  he  would  have  **  legal 
suasion  "  resorted  to,  since  if  it  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to  educate  its  children,  it  is 
its  duty  to  see  that  the  facilities  furnished  are  not  neglected. 

ACADAHIES  AND  NORMAL  SCHOOLS,  AND  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTES. 

There  are  thirty-six  academies  in  the  State  and  two  normal  schools. 

The  State  normal  school  at  Johnson  reports  150  pupils  during  the  year  1868 — ^ladies, 
108 ;  gentlemen,  42.  Of  these  14  graduated,  12  ladies  and  2  gentlemen.  The  number 
assisted  with  funds  of  the  State  was  78. 

The  Randolph  Normal  School  contained  255  pupils  during  the  year  1868,  of  whom  30 
were  aided  by  the  State,  $292  having  been  expended.  The  number  of  graduates  during 
the  year  is  30— first  course,  26 :  second  course,  4. 

Teachers'  institutes  were  held  in  twelve  counties  during  the  year.  They  were  well 
organized  and  well  sustained,  and  their  good  results  were  quite  apparent  in  arousing  a 
new  interest  in  education  among  the  people  at  large,  as  well  as  in  affording  an  import- 
ant means  of  culture  to  teachers,  of  whicn,  however,  they  cannot  always  avail  them- 
selves, owing  to  the  small  salaries  they  receive. 

As  early  as  the  year  1825  the  general  assembly  of  Vermont  established  a  school 
fund  from  the  avails  accrued,  and  thereafter  to  accrue,  from  the  State  Bank  and  other 
sources.  It  was  provided  that  said  funds,  with  annually  accruing  interest,  should  be 
invested  in  approved  bank  stocks  or  other  productive  securities,  and  should  only  be 
apx»roprlated  to  the  use  of  schools  when  the  amount  should  have  increased  to  a  sum 
whose  annual  interest  should  be  adequate  to  defray  the  expenses  of  keeping  a  good, 
free,  common  school  in  each  district  in  the  State  for  the  period  of  two  months  annually. 
When  this  fund  had  remained  at  interest  eight  years  it  was  borrowed  by  the  State,  and 
appropriated  to  meet  State  expenses.  Eight  years  after  it  was  borrowed,  when  it  had 
reached  the  sum  of  $235,000^  as  the  easiest  way  of  discharging  the  obligation  the  State 
repudiated  the  debt.  This  mfamy  rests  with  the  Vermont  State  legislature  of  1845,  of 
perverting  from  its  legitimate  use  a  fund  sacredly  set  apart  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
laon  schools  by  the  preceding  generation.  It  was  like  a  man,  grown  rich  and  prosper- 
ous, filching  from  his  own  children's  children  a  sum  which  his  father,  with  much  self- 
denial,  had  left,  and  sacredly  set  apart  for  their  education. 

Still,  without  any  fund,  an  ample  sum  is  appropriated  for  the  education  of  every 
child  in  the  State,  were  not  40  per  cent,  of  tne  expenditure  rendered  inoperative  by 
the  fiftilure  of  that  proportion  of  the  children  to  improve  the  advantages  fnrnished. 

DISTRICT  SYSTEM. 

An  enumeration  of  some  of  the  prominent  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  efficiency  of 
the  schools  embraces  fifteen  different  items,  ten  of  which,  at  least,  if  not  more,  are  evi- 
dently owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  district  system  of  supervision  Instead  of  the  town 
system,  and  such  is  recognized  to  be  the  fact.  Among  these  obstacles  are  insufficient 
supervision,  constant  change  of  supervision,  poorly  qualified  teachers,  constant  change 
of  teachers,  employment  of  favorites  without  regard  to  qualification,  too  small  schools, 
too  ehoTt  terms,  and  cheap  teachers  in  small  districts,  and  no  schools  at  all  in  many 
districts.  About  1,600  of  the  3,000  schools  in  the  State  have  an  average  attendance  of 
less  than  15  pupils.  Of  these,  800  average  less  than  10,  and  some  less  than  5,  punils. 
It  is  thought  the  number  of  schools  should  be  reduced  one-third,  district  lines  abol- 
ifibed,  and  sujperior  schools  organized  by  towns,  at  a  saving  of  |100,000,  or  $50,000  annu- 
ally. Emigration  westward  mw  so  reduced  the  population  that  districts  which  twenty 
years  affo  furnished  30  or  40  pupils  haye  now  less  than  ono-fourth  that  number. 

"  Unoer  the  present  svstem  the  educational  interests  of  the  town  are  in  the  keeping 
of  from  thirty  to  one  hundred  officials,  consisting  of  prudential  committee,  district 
clerks,  town  clerk,  and  the  superintendent ;"  the  average  number  of  school  officers  for 
each  town  from  50  to  60,  (estimating  three  prudential  committees  to  each  district,) 
making  the  whole  number  of  school  officers  in  the  State  something  more  than  12.000,  or 
one  school  officer  for  every  seven  school  children.  As  might  be  supposed^  witn  such 
an  army  of  supervisors,  very  little  supervising  is  accomplished,  and  that  of  a  compara- 
tirely  inferior  quality,  since  what  is  everybody's  business  is  universally  regarded  aa 
nobody's  business.  *'  Six  men,  competent  for  the  duties  of  the  school  aepartment  of 
the  town,  would  be  infinitely  more  c&cient  than  fifty,  even  if  it  were  poflsible  to  secure 
fifty  men  as  competent  as  the  six.'' 

A  district  is  reported  by  one  of  the  town  superintendents  which  for  ten  ^^ears  has  not 
paid  a  cent  of  district  tax  for  support  of  schools,  thus  compelling  the  minoritv,  who 
desire  educational  advantages,  to  do  without  schools  for  their  children.     The  law 
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attempts  to  provide  a  remedy  in  such  cases,  but  fails.    Sacli  a  state  of  affairs  could  not 
exist  if  the  town  were  obliged  to  support  the  schools. 

The  district  system  stands  in  the  'way  of  the  introduction  of  ^^raded  schoola.  In 
man^  of  the  larger  towns  they  have  been  established,  and  a  similar  result  might  be 
obtamed  in  man v  of  the  villages,  but  for  the  old  district  lines.  "  They  are  held  in  a 
sort  of  reverence."  Mr.  Rankin  remarks :  "  I  don't  know  but  tlie  people  somehow  con* 
neot  them  with  that  passage  of  Holy  Writ  which  pronounces  maledictions  upon  those 
who  remove  ancient  landmarks.  It  would  be  about  as  easy  to  remove  the  equator  as 
to  disturb  one  of  these  ancient  lines.  Yermonters  seem  to  hate  everything  which 
savors  of  innovation.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  innovation  is  often  a  serious  foe  to 
progress.  The  peoi>le  will  be  slow  to  move  in  this  direction.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
legislature  to  step  in  and  take  the  responsibility,  if  it  can  be  seen  to  be  a  measure 
which  should  be  secured." 

COST  OF  EDUCATION. 

It  costs  New  York  five  times  as  much  for  tobacco  as  for  education ;  and  four  tiittes  as 
much  to  support  her  criminal  courts  as  to  educate  her  children. 

BSMASKS  ON  ▲TTSNDAKCE. 

The  city  of  New  Yerk  enrolls  222,000  school  children,  yet  the  average  attendance  is 
less  than  92,000.  About  two-thirds  of  those  nominally  in  attendance  are  absent  tmm 
their  schools.  In  Philadelphia  20,000  children  neither  attend  school  nor  are  ei^gitged 
in  any  useftd  emplovment. 

Every  man's  right  ends  where  another's  begins,  and  much  move  does  the  individual 
right  end  when  uie  right  of  the  many  begins.  And  every  individual  has  a  ngfxi  to 
demand  of  the  state  that  every  child  shall  be  educated. 

TBiCHBBS'  INSITTUTKB. 

Every  argument  that  can  be  urged  in  favor  of  professional  associations  of  any  kin4 
can  be  urged  in  favor  of  educational  associations.  What  the  clergyman  and  the  phy- 
sician get  at  their  country  associations:  what  the  lawyer  gets  byxontact  with  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  at  court,  the  teacner  gets  at  these  gathermgs.  The  professional 
spirit,  the  ewrit  da  oorps,  is  quickened.  Teachers  come  So  feel  that  they  belong  to  a 
profession  wliich  is  recognized,  and  which,  in  its  importance  and  dignity,  ranks  with 
the  other  learned  professions ;  a  laudable  ambition  is  wakened,  and  tney  go  away 
stimulated  to  renewed  efforts  to  make  themselves  worthy  of  a  calling  which  has  enrolled 
among  its  members  so  many  of  the  worthiest  and  most  gifted  men  of  all  ages. 

The  young  teacher  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office  full  of  faith  in  himsel£  Com- 
pared with  the  standard  witn  which  he  has  had  opportunity  to  measure  himself^  he 
feels  competent.  He  has  not  yet  learned  what  is  meant  by  education.  He  has  been 
taught  to  believe  it  to  be  simply  the  acquisition  of  knowled^.  He  needs  to  be  taught 
that  the  mind  cannot  live  upon  flEUits  alone.  He  comes  hither  a  school-master  with 
narrow  views,  he  may  be  sent  away  an  educator.  He  will  learn  that  teaching  is  an 
art,  and  that  there  are  broad  and  scientifio  principles  upon  which  it  rests. 

List  of  school  officers. 

Hon.  J.  H.  Fbskch,  LL.  D.,  tecretory  hoard  o/edncaHon,  Mmtpeliar. 

CITT  SCPSRINTENDiENTS. 


City. 

Name. 

City. 

Name. 

Brattleboro 

John  S.  Cutting. 
T.  H.  Archibald. 
J.  E.  GKxHirich. 

Montpelier 

Bristol 

Burlincrton  •... 

Waterbury 

Melville  £.  Smilie. 
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TIBGIXIA. 

Virginia  h^s  Jast  established  a  system  of  free  public  schools,  'which  has  not  yet  had 
time  to  go  into  operation,  and  of  conrse  no  facts  can  be  giren  in  regard  to  it,  except 
those  immediately  connected  with  the  adoption  of  tliis  measure,  which  may  go  to  show 
the  results  that  mav  be  expected  from  it. 

In  March,  1870,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  Hon.  W.  H.  Ruffner,  in  his 
report  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  State,  gave  his  views  in  regard  to  the  system  of 
scnools  desirable  for  the  State,  which  he  styled  an  ''outline  plan  of  public  instruc- 
tion,'' containing  the  leading  features  of  a  permanent  system,  with  **  a  provisional  plan 
for  ihe  gradual  introduction  of  the  free-school  system  into  tne  State  of  Virginia,*' the 
latter  to  be  superseded  in  July,  1871.  He,  however,  purposely  avoiding  the  introduc- 
tion of  unsettled  questions,  remarks : 

''  The  undeniable  fact  of  the  steady  growth  of  the  public  free-school  system  among 
the  civilized  nations  for  the  last  century  creates  a  presumption  in  its  favor.  It  flourishes 
under  various  forms  of  government,  and  when  once  tried  is  never  abandoned,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  is  cherish^  and  perfected  more  and  more.  It  is  observed  also  that  its 
popnlarity  is  not  chiefly  among  the  ignorant  and  moneyless,  but  among  the  more  in- 
telligent property-holders,  and  often  among  those  who  have  the  largest  taxes  to  pay. 
This  popularity  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  growth  of  the  republican  form  of 
government ;  for  the  system  existed  on  this  continent  a  hundred  years  before  there  was 
a  repnblic.  and  at  this  time  it  is  flourishing  among  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  And 
womd  it  be  seen  existing  in  a  perfection  unknown  on  this  continent,  and  vitalizing 
the  energies  of  a  mighty,  consolidated  empire,  behold  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  I  As  a  mere 
matter  of  fact,  the  pubHo  free-school  system  is  as  clearly  established  as  an  element  in 
the  world's  progress  as  any  other  of  the  great  developments  of  modem  enterprise. 

"  Those  who  nave  studied  the  history  of  pauperism  in  Southern  Europe  and  in 
England  tell  us  that  the  bulk  of  it  comes  from  the  neglected  fr^Bedmen  of  the  Roman 
empire  and  of  the  feudal  barons.  Now  behold  the  resmt  in  the  lazzaroni  of  the  Medi- 
terranean states  and  in  the  cloud  of  paupers  in  England!  In  the  latter  the  education 
of  the  ruling  classes  has  given  national  prosperity,  but  in  England  every  eighth  man 
is  a  pauper ;  and  whilst  she  will  spend  but  little  for  the  education  of  the  common 
people  on  the  free  system,  she  is  (ox  was  not  long  ago)  compelled  to  spend  thirty  mil- 
lions a  year  for  the  subsistence  or  her  paupers,  and  a  great  deal  more  to  punish  them 
for  their  crimes.  The  statistics  of  her  prisons  show  tmtt  95  i>er  cent,  of  crime  is  com- 
mitted by  persons  unable  to  read  or  wnte,  and  also  that  not  one  criminal  in  two  hun- 
dred has  what  may  be  called  an  education.  And  such  is  t^e  testimony  of  prisons 
everywhere  as  to  the  intimate  relations  between  iflmoranoe,  pauperism,  and  crime. 

**  When,  on  the  other  hand,  we  turn  to  those  ESuropean  nations  which  have  estab- 
lished public  free  schools,  there  is  a  far  better  state  of  things  in  these  particulars. 
Such  is  the  case  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  most  of  the 
German  states.  There  they  have  common  schools,  and  there  pauperism  is  almost  un- 
known ;  and  the  testimonies  go  to  show  that  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  educated 
they  are  free  from  crime  and  improved  in  thrift  and  good  morals.  Similar  results  are 
claimed  in  those  States  of  our  own  prosperous  and  powerftQ  country  where  the  system 
has  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  claimea  with  the  greatest  confidence  in  those  States 
where  the  system  has  been  longest  tried.  The  outlay  is  great,  but  the  income  is  far 
greater.  Nothing  is  so  costly  as  crime  and  ignorant,  thriftless  labor.  Nothing  makes 
public  order  so  difficult,  reputation  so  insecure,  property  so  precarious,  government  in 
every  department  so  costly  and  unstable,  as  Ignorance  and  vice.  Now,  for  these  evils 
there  is  within  the  power  of  Government  no  remedy  so  cheap  and  effectual  as  common 
sehooLs,  which  bring  men  from  darkness  into  the  light.  And  in  these  times,  when 
every  place  and  privilege  belong  to  every  man,  there  is  no  estimating  the  stake  we 
have  in  this  matter.    Universal  sufi&age  simply  necessitates  universal  M.ncation. 

''The  more  positive  views  of  the  subject  are  equally  forcible,  but  they  cannot  here 
be  pursued.  I  will  sum  up  the  whole  of  what  might  be  said  on  the  subject  in  one 
brief  but  pregnant  sentence.  The  world's  progress  is  the  outgrowth  of  educated  mind, 
and,  in  materiid  things,  the  larger  share  of  it  has  come  from  the  practical  classes. 
Now,  a  great  interest  nke  this,  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a  State,  cannot  be  safely 
left  to  private  enterprise  or  to  the  laws  of  trade.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  has 
no  application  in  tne  matter  of  popular,  elementary  education,  because,  in  point  of 
fiiot,  the  demand  for  the  means  of  education  is  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  supply;  in  other 
words,  the  lees  tiie  supply  the  less  is  the  demand ;  and  as  for  the  efficiency  of  private 
enterprise  in  promotmg  the  education  of  the  masses,  it  is  too  irregular  in  its  action, 
too  costly  in  its  methods,  and  too  inadeouate  in  its  means.  Private  enterprise  never 
did,  and  never  can,  educate  a  whole  people ;  and  the  public  progress  demands  that  the 
flow  of  education  should  be  as  universal,  steady,  and  uninterrupted  as  the  flow  of  gas 
and  water  for  the  use  of  a  city. 

"  Moreover,  the  free-school  system  is  equally  recommended  by  its  comparative  cheap- 
ness.   Aud  this  is  so  fbom  the  same  causes  which  render  a  public  system  of  law  more 
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economical  than  private  justice  conld  possibly  be,  and  which  render  all  large  and 
wholesale  operations  more  susceptible  of  an  economical  arrangement  than  smaller.  It 
is  qnite  within  bounds  to  assert  that  the  whole  people  of  Virginia  may  be  educated  by 
the  tree  system  for  what  it  now  costs  to  educate  less  than  one-half  oi  her  population. 
In  support  of  this  position  I  shall  hereafter  produce  the  facts  and  figures. 

''  It  should  also  be  remarked  that  public  tree  schools  are  not  only  cheaper  than  pri- 
vate schools,  bnt,  as  a  rule,  they  are  better,  and  for  these  reasons,  to  wit :  Every  teacher 
is  proved  by  examination  to  be  competent,  the  pay  is  sure  and  prompt,  the  schools  are 
organized  and  conducted  by  the  best  methods,  the  school-houses  are  more  comfort4ible 
and  better  provided  with  school  apparatus,  and  over  all  is  uniibrm  system  and  intelli- 
gent supervision." 

Referring  to  the  past  policy  of  the  State,  he  says : 

"  As  for  the  principle  involved,  the  State  has  practically  settled  that  long  ago,  not 
only  by  the  well-directed  support  given  to  her  higher  institutions,  but  by  contributing 
to  the  education  of  indigent  childi-en,  and  by  authorizing  counties  to  tax  themselves 
for  free  schools,  which  many  of  them  have  done.  She  has  never  before  accepted  the 
State  sj'^stem  of  public  free  schools,  but  there  have  always  been  many  of  her  tirst  citi- 
zens who  have  been  advocates  of  it.  Mr.  Jefferson  drew  out  a  complete  scheme  on  the 
State  basis." 

In  urging  l^s  plan  upon  the  attention  of  the  legislature,  ho  closes  with  the  following 
argument : 

^*  One  other  vital  consideration  presses  this  matter  upon  our  attention  at  this  critical 
time.  Immi^ation  will  avoid  a  State  which  has  not  a  good  free-school  system  in  ope- 
ration. Mecuanics  and  farmers,  in  choosing  a  home,  will  always  be  largely  influenced 
by  the  educational  facilities  of  a  country.  Mechanics  know  that  they  had.  better  take 
low  wages,  farmers  know  that  they  had  better  pay  higher  prices  for  land,  where  there 
are  public  schools,  than  where  they  would  have  to  depend  on  the  costly,  troublesome, 
and  uncertain  mode  of  hunting  up  means  of  education  by  private  effort.  This  con- 
sideration will  influence  also  rich  capitalists,  just  as  much  as  men  of  smaller  means.  If 
capitalists  buy  lands,  establish  factories,  open  mines,  or  build  railroa<ls,  their  success 
is  dependent  upon  attracting  laborers,  small  producers  and  large  patronage.  Almost 
every  other  State  in  the  Union  is  ahead  of  us  m  this  matter." 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE  LAND  GRANT. 

The  governor,  in  his  message  of  March  8, 1870,  without  dwelling  upon  the  necessity 
for  a  public  free-school  system  for  the  State,  closes  as  follows : 

''  There  is  one  more  subject,  not  germane  to  the  one  discussed  in  this  paper,  to  which 
I  desire  to  call  your  attention.  The  general  assembly,  by  an  act  passed  December  15, 
1865,  authorized  the  appointment  by  the  governor  of  an  agent  of  the  State  to  sell  cer- 
tain lands  donated  to  the  State  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  2,  1862,  (and  accepte<l 
by  the  State  by  an  act  passed  February  5, 1864,)  fir  the  purpose  of  establishing  schools 
or  colleges  of  agriculture  and  mechanical  arts.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  action  whatever 
by  the  executive  of  the  State  under  this  law.  Under  the  law  of  Congress  the  State 
will  receive  scrip  or  warrants  for  at  least  300,000  acres  of  land,  and  I  am  Informed  that 
the  same  will  be  issued  at  any  time,  on  the  application  of  the  proper  authorities  of  the 
State.  I  have  deterred  action  in  the  matter  until  the  views  and  wishes  of  vour  honor- 
able bodies  could  be  obtained.  An  application  for  the  appropriation  of  the  rand  arising 
from  the  sale  of  these  lands  has  already  been  made  by  the  University  of  Virginia  in  a 
very  able  memorial.  Similar  applications  may  be  made  by  other  colleges  in  the  State. 
I  would  suggest,  as  a  subject  worthy  of  the  serious  and  profound  consideration  of  the 
general  assembly,  the  propriety  and  feasibility  of  dividing  this  fund — appropriating  one 
portion  of  it  to  that  one  of  our  colleges  which,  in  your  judgment,  you  may  designate, 
and  the  other  portion  to  a  college  or  nigh  school  devoted  exclusively  to  the  education 
of  our  colored  people.  No  such  institution  now  exists  in  the  State.  All,  I  presume, 
recognize  the  importance  and  necessity  of  establishing  one,  and  that,  too,  at  the  earliest 
day  practicable.  In  the  present  impoverished  condition  of  the  State  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  a]ipropriate  any  considerable  sum  from  the  State  treasury  for  this 
purpose,  but  a  beginning  can  and  ought  to  be  made.  It  can  be  done  by  an  appropri- 
ation of  a  portion  of  the  fund  above  mentioned,  and  a  reasonable  amount  from  the  State 
treasury.  By  authorizing  the  trustees  or  board  of  visitors,  or  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tiouj  to  receive  and  apply  to  its  support  and  management  donations  and  bequests,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that  in  a  few  years  the  institution  would  become  well  endowed 
and  mdependent  of  State  aid.  It  is  quite  probable  that  Congress  might  be  induoed  to 
make  an  additional  appropriation  of  lands  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  such  an 
institution.  Like  other  colleges,  before  matriculation,  students  should  be  required  to 
pass  a  satisfactory  examination  in  certain  prescribed  preparatory  studies.  Such  require- 
ments would,  of  course,  limit  the  number  of  students  at  first  to  a  small  number,  owing 
to  the  backward  state  of  education  among  the  colored  people,  but  there  woiUd  be  a 
constant  increase  from  year  to  year.    The  benefits  to  these  people  and  to  the  State, 
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vliich  would  flow  from  the  snccessfiil  eatablishment  of  a  college  of  this  character^  are 
incalculable.  I  have  not  dow  the  time,  and  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  amplify  them,  nor 
28  it  necessaiy.  They  are  self-evident.  I  am  an  earnest  advocate  of  universal  and  free 
education,  if  the  death  knell  to  American  liberty  is  ever  sounded,  ignorance  will  pull 
the  bell-cord.  The  colored  people  of  our  State  are  equally^,  with  the  white,  clothed 
with  the  elective  franchise.  In  order  that  they  may  intelligently  exercise  that  right, 
the  opportunity  for  education  should,  and  under  our  constitution  must,  be  affordea 
them.  This  cannot,  however,  be  accomplished  by  any  system  of  mixed  schools.  Each 
race  must  be  provided  for  separately.  I  have  in  years  past,  and  under  the  most  fi&vor- 
able  circumstances,  witnessed  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  of  the  experiment,  and  it  proved 
an  utter  failure.  The  true  interests  of  the  colored  people  themselves  demand  that  they 
should  be  provided  with  separate  schools.  While  they  are  entitled,  under  our  consti- 
tution, to  an  equal  participation  in  the  benefits  of  a  free  common  school  system,  I 
would  extend  to  them  inducements  and  incentives  to  advancement  in  mental  and 
moral  development,  bv  the  establishment  of  a  coUoce  or  university  as  above  suggested, 
wherein  shall  be  tauent  all  the  higher  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  But  it  was  my 
purpose  merely  to  call  the  attention  of  the  geoeral  assembly  to  the  subject  of  providing 
for  the  sale  of  the  lands  donated  by  Congress,  and  the  proper  disposition  ot  the  pro- 
ceeds thereof,  without  entering  upon  any  extended  discussion  of  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion." 

SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

The  legislature,  at  ltd  last  session,  passed  an  act  "  to  establish  and  maintain  a  uni- 
form system  of  public  free  schools/'  the  principal  features  of  which  are  as  follows : 

▲DBONISTRATION. 

The  system  is  to  be  administered  by  a  board  of  education,  a  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  county  superintendents,  and  district  trustees. 

The  board  of  education  consists  of  the  governor,  the  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  the  attorney  general,  having  all  the  rights  and  powers  heretofore  vested  in 
the  board  of  the  "  litenu^  fund." 

The  duties  of  the  board  of  education  are  to  have  a  supervision  of  the  operation  of 
the  free-school  svstem  and  suggest  to  the  jB^eneral  assembly  any  improvements  deemed 
advisable ;  to  take  charge  of  tne  funds  derived  from  the  existing  literary  fund ;  appoint 
and  remove  district  school  trustees  until  otherwise  provided ;  appoint  and  remove  county 
superintendents,  subject  to  confirmation  by  the  senate ;  and  have  charge  of  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  practical  administration  of  the  system  not  otherwise  provided  for ; 
make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  and  punish  county  superintenaents  for  neg- 
lect of  duty,  or  for  any  official  misconduct,  by  reasonable  fines,  to  be  deducted  frt>m 
their  pay,  by  suspension  from  office  for  a  time,  and  by  removal,  subject  to  the  confirma- 
tion of  their  action  by  the  senate. 
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is  to  be  elected  by  the  eeneral  assembly,  by  joint  ballot,  within  thirty  days  after  the 
meeting  of  1873-^4,  andevery  four  years  thereafter ;  any  vacancy  arismg  in  the  office 
to  be  fiBed  by  the  governor,  the  commission  to  expire  tmrty  days  after  tho  next  meet- 
ing of  the  legislature.  The  salary  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  legislature.  The  duties  of  the 
superintendent  are  to  see  the  school  laws  faithfully  executed,  and  to  promote  as  much 
as  practicable  a  desire  of  education  among  the  people ;  to  interpret  the  school  laws  and 
explain  to  subordinate  officers  the  duties  devolving  upon  them.  He  is  to  visit  the 
schools  throughout  the  State  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  other  duties ;  he  decides 
appeals  from  decisions  of  county  superintendents,  and  annually  prepares  a  scheme  for 
apportioning  the  money  appropriated  by  the  State  among  the  counties  and  cities,  on 
the  basis  or  the  number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  and 
on  or  before  the  Ist  day  of  October,  annually,  he  must  make  a  detailed  report  of  his 
official  proceedings  to  the  board  of  education. 

THE  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

are  appointed  for  three  years,  their  salaries  to  be  determined  by  the  board  of  education. 
Their  duties  include,  besides  a  general  supervision  of  the  schools  as  in  other  States,  the 
examination  and  licensing  of  teachers  in  accordance  with  directions  from  the  State 
superintendent.  They  are  also  to  decide  appeals  or  complaints  concerning  any  persons 
connected  with  the  school  system  within  their  jurisdiction  in  certain  cases ;  to  admin- 
ister oaths  and  take  testimony  in  all  matters  relating  to  public  schools  when  required 
by  the  State  superintendeDt ;  and  to  make  a  report  annually  to  that  officer  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  him.  as  well  as  special  reports  when  called  upon. 
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DISTRICT  TRUSTEES 

(three  in  each  school  district)  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  board  of  edacation.  Every  tma- 
tee  mast  be  a  resident  of  the  district,  and  he  ^'  shall  be  exempt  from  serving  on  Jmicn, 
vrorking  on  roads,  (bat  not  from  any  road  tax  on  property,)  and  from  militia  service  in 
time  of  peace.''  Their  duties  are,  to  have  the  management  of  the  local  affiurs  of  the  school, 
employing  teachers  or  dismissing  them  for  cause ;  to  suspend  or  dismiss  papilB ;  take 
care  of,  manage  and  control  the  school  property  of  the  district ;  visit  the  sehools  from 
time  to  time,  and  see  that  they  are  conducted  according  to  law  and  with  the  utmoe^  effi- 
ciency ;  and  to  report  annually  to  the  county  superintendent  on  sach  subjects  aa  are 
indicated  in  the  prescribed  blank  forms  supplied  for  the  purpose. 

SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

are  to  be  numbered  in  the  several  townships  by  the  county  superintendents,  and  duly 
reported  to  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

TEACHERS. 

No  teacher  can  be  employed  or  receive  pay  from  public  funds  not  having  a  certificate 
of  qualification  from  the  county  superintendent  of  the  county  within  which  he  or  she 
is  employed. 

Every  teacher  must  keep  a  daily  register  of  facts  pertaining  to  the  schools  in  a  pre- 
scribed form ;  written  contracts  are  to  be  made  with  all  teachers,  signed  in  daplicate» 
each  partv  holding  a  copy.  Meetings  of  teachers  may  be  invited  and  encouraged  by 
the  board  of  education,  and  addresses  may  be  procured  before  such  meetings ;  pro- 
vided that  no  public  money  shall  be  expended  for  the  purpose. 

SCHOOL-HOUSES. 

All  school  property  pertaining  to  each  school  district  is  to  be  held  by  the  district  as 
a  corporation.  The  board  of  tnistees  are  to  provide  suitable  houses  and  appUances, 
the  utmost  economy  being  observed  consistent  with  health  and  decency,  but  ^' no  house 
shall  be  erected  without  first  consulting  the  county  superintendent  concerning  the 
style  of  the  structure  and  the  arrangements  about  the  buildings  and  grounds."  The 
county  superintendent  may  condemn  any  house  that  appears  to  him  to  be  unfit  for 
occupancy,  and  no  public  school  shall  thereafter  be  held  m  it,  nor  any  part  of  the  State 
or  county  fund  be  applied  to  support  a  school  therein. 

PUBLIC  FREE  SCHOOLS 

may  be  established  in  any  county  only  on  condition  that  the  county  raise  for  their  sup- 
port as  much  as  the  State  offers,  unless  the  board  of  education;  in  their  discretion,  see 
fit  to  accept  a  smaller  sum  in  certain  specified  cases. 

The  public  free  schools  are  to  be  free  to  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
twenty-one  years ;  "  provided  that  white  and  colored  persons  shall  not  be  taught  in 
the  same  school,  but  in  separate  schools,  under  the  some  general  regulations  aa  to  man- 
agement, usefulness,  and  efficiency.'' 

THE  BRANCHES 

required  in  every,  school  are  orthography,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  fframmar,  and 
geography,  no  others  to  be  permitt^  except  by  special  regulations  to  be  &vi8ed  by  the 
board  of  education. 

Uniformity  of  text-books  and  the  fiimishing  of  the  schools  with  snch.  apparatus 
and  library  as  may  be  needed  shall  be  provided  for  by  the  board  of  education ;  and 
graded  schools  are  to  be  preferred  where  practicable,  under  suitable  regulationa« 

The  number  of  schools  in  the  State  is  to  depend  upon  the  funds  available,  which  ore 
to  be  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  among  the  counties  and 
cities  in  as  just  proportion  as  possible,  too  ^eat  a  multiplication  of  schools  being 
guarded  agamst  so  as  to  avoid  a  low  grade  of  instruction. 

SCHOOL  FUNDS. 

The  present  literary  frmds  of  the  State,  the  proceeds  of  all  public  lands  donated  by 
Congress  for  school  purposes,  of  all  escheated  properly,  of  waste  and  nnappropriatea 
lands,  of  property  coming  to  the  State  by  forfeiture,  fines,  donations,  and  such  other 
sums  as  the  general  assembly  may  appropriate,  are  to  constitute  a  permanent  and  per- 
Iietnal  literary  fund  to  be  invested  and  managed  by  the  board  of  education,  the  prin- 
oipal  to  remam  unimpaired  and  entire,  and  the  annual  income  to  be  given  exclusively 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  public  free  schools. 
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The  funds  to  be  applied  anjinally  to  school  parposes  consist  of  State,  county,  and 
district  fands,  embracing  the  anpual  interest  of  the  literary  fund,  a  capitation  tax  not 
exceeding  $1  per  annum  on  every  male  citizen  over  tweuty-oue,  a  taf  of  not  less  than 
one  nor  more  than  five  mills  on  the  dollar  on  property,  together  with  such  taxes  as  the 
counties  and  districts  may  agree  upon ;  provided  that  no  tax  by  counties  or  districts 
for  schools  shall  exceed  five  mills  on  the  dollar  in  an^  one  year. 

Public  free  schools  are  to  be  established  in  the  cities  and  towns  having  a  municipal 
government,  excluding  the  Jurisdiction  and  cognizance  of  the  authorities  of  the  coun- 
ties within  which  they  are  situated. 

From  the  report  of  Dr.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  fund,  in  regard  to  education  in 
Yiiginia,  it  appears  that  certain  cities  of  that  State,  without  waiting  for  the  passage 
of  me  school  law,  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  substantial  aid  from  the  fund,  haVe 
supported  free  schools  during  the  past  year,  appropriating  |10,000  for  current  exfienses, 
with  an  actual  outlay  for  repairs,  &4i.,  of  $17,500,  receiving  aid  of  $2,000  from  the  fund. 
A  similar  result  is  reported  in  Bichmond,  the  Peabody  fund  contributing,  upon  con- 
dition that  the  schools  should  be  carried  on  for  a  ^ear,  the  sum  of  $2,000  in  aid  of  the 
work.  To  the  normal  school  of  Richmond  $1,000  is  paid  lor  the  training  of  20  pupils, 
pledged  to  teach  in  the  common  schools. 

The  eoLared  normal  industrial  school  at  Hampton  is  aided  by  the  same  fdnd,  by  the 
training  of  16  pupils,  selected  from  the  whole  number  at  an  expense  of  $30  for  each. 
The  citv  schools  of  Portsmouth  received  $1,500,  offered  upon  condition  that  the  city 
raised  $3^000.  The  present  year  the  same  amount  has  been  raised  with  expectation  of 
the  liberal  offer  being  renewed.  The  agent  says:  "  No  better  proof  can  be  desired  of 
the  tendency  of  our  method  of  graduating  the  amount  bestowed  from  oui  fond  by  the 
amount  contributed  by  the  people.'^ 

The  citizens  of  Manassas  also  received  conditional  aid  of  $300.  Winchester  has  a 
conditional  promiie  of  $1,000  a  year  from  the  same  fund.  The  fund  supplies  $4,000  a 
year  in  aid  of  colored  schools.  Also,  $200  toward  support  of  the  Educational  Jour- 
nal of  Virginia. 

We  learn  frt>m  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ruffher  that  superintendents  had  been  appointed  before 
the  first  of  October  for  all  the  counties  of  the  State  except  ten ;  and  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  small  salary  attached  to  the  office,  in  a  large  majority  of  the  counties,  the 
services  of  competent  men  have  beeo  secured.  Trustees  had  been  appointed  in  ten 
counties,  and  other  matters  of  detail  arranged;  so  that  a  number  of  schools  were  to  be 
established  in  various  parts  of  the  State  by  the  1st  of  Noveaoiher. 

THX  QUALDICATIONS  THAT  A  COUNTY  SUFBRINTBIIDEMT  SHOTTLD  HAVE. 

The  state  saperintendent  sent  to  prominent  citizens  in  the  various  counties  the 
following,  as  a  part  of  a  oireular,  to  aid  them  in  recommending  suitable  persons  for 
county  superintendents : 

''A  county  superintendent  of  schools  should  be  a  man  of  fbroe,  x^ority,  education, 
influence,  and  popularity.  His  chief  duties  consist  in  explaining  the  school  lawsj 
examining  and  instructinff  teaehers,  counseling  district  trustees  apxK>rtioning  fhnds, 
auditing  aooounts,  attendmg  to  all  sohool  int^ests,  and  promoting  generally  a  spirit 
of  education  among  the  people^ 

"A  perfbot  county  su|>erintendeBt  of  schools  would  be  a  young  man  or  middle-aged 
man  of  snccesfiful  expenenee  as  a  teacher,  pleasant  manners,  irreproachable  character, 
good  speaking  abilities,  arohiteotual  taste,  a  turn  for  bueinese,  energy,  talent,  prudence, 
sound  opinions,  public  spirit,  zeal  for  the  education  of  the  people,  and  faith  in  the 
public  school  ^stem.  The  man  recommended  for  the  office  should  be  the  one  who 
ernnbincB  the  most  of  these  qaalificatious  among  those  whose  services  can  be  obtained.'' 

STATE  Ain>  connr  supervision; 

Agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  system  of  public  tree  schools,  the  following 
officers  have  been  appointed  as  superintendents  for  tne  State  and  the  several  counties : 
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List  of  school  officers. 

Hon.  W.  H.  RuFFKER,  superintendent  of  public  irutructianf  Biehmond. 
COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS,  October  27, 1870. 


County. 


Accomac 

Albemarle 

Alexandria 

Allechany  and  Craig. 
Amelia 


Amherst 

Appomattox 

Augnsta 

Bath  and  Highland. 


Bedford 

Bland  and  Giles 

Botetourt 

Brunswick 

Buchanan  and  Wise. 

Buckingham 

Campbell 

Caroline 


Carroll 

Charles  City  and  New  Kent 

Charlott>e 

Chesterfield 

Clarke 

Culpepper 

Cumberland 

IDlnwiddie 

Eliz.  City  and  Warwick.. 

Essex 

Fairfax 

Fauquier 

Floyd 

Fluvanna 

Franklin 

Frederick 

Gloucester 

Goochland 

Grayson 

Greene  and  Madison 


GreensYille  and  Sussex.. 

Halifax 

Hanover 

Henrico 

Henry 

Isle  of  Wight 

James  City  and  York. . . . 

King  and  Queen  and  Mid- 
dlesex  

King  Georj^  and  Stafford 

King  William 

Lancaster  and  Northum- 
berland   

Lee 

Loudon 

Louisa 

Lunenburg 

Mathews 


James  C.  Weaver 

D.  P.  Powers , 

Richard  L.  Came 

Robert  L.  Parrish 

Rev.  H.  T.  Damall 

W.B.  Henley 

Chapman  H.  Chilton 

Rev.  Bamas  Sears,  D.  D 
J.  Kenney  Campbell . . . . , 


Sydney  L.  Dunton 

H.W.!Broderick 

Rev.  G.Gray- , 

Alexander  Mallory .... 

William  Wolfe 

Col.  J. Lucius  Davis  ... 

A.F.Bigger8 

Thomas  R.  Dew 


D.B.Brown  .............. 

Rev.  Jas.  A.  Waddell 

William  W.  Read 

B.  A. Hancock 

Jarvis  Jennings 

Robert  E.Utterback 

Dr.  Richard  P.  Walton 

Roger  P.  Atkinson 

George  M.Peek 

J.G.Cannon 

Thomas  Moore 

Captain  Saml.  F.  Chapman 

Dr.  C.  M.  Stigleman 

James  O .  Shepherd 

Thomas  H.  Bernard 

A.MM[iU  Smith 

Rev.Wm.E.Wiatt 

Rev. S.Taylor  Martin 

Fielden  Comutt 

Dr.Wm.A.HiU 


John  K.  Mason. 


Henry  E.Coleman. 

J.  B.  Brown 

Dr.  J.  N.Powell.... 


Captain  G.  T.  Griggs 

E.M.  Morrison 

James  H.  Allen 


Dr.  J.  Mason  Evans. 

Addison  Borst 

R.L.  Williams 


Archibald  T.  Cralle 

Rev.  William  A.  Taylor  .  - 

John  W.  Wildman 

Rev.  L.  J.  Haley 

Robert  M.  Williams 

Rev.  Thomas  M.  Hunley . 


Post  office. 


> . . .  • 


Onancock. 

Scottsville. 

Alexandria. 

Covington. 

C.  H. 

C.  H. 

Spout  Spring. 

Staunton. 

Spruce  HiU,  Highland 

Co. 
Liberty. 
C.  H.  Giles  Co. 
Fincastle. 
Smoky  Ordinary. 
BigStone  Gap,  Wise  Ca 

Lynchburg. 

Rappahannock  Acade- 
my. 

Hillsville. 

Box  245,  Richmond. 

C.H. 

Midlothian. 

White  Post. 

Jefifersonton. 

Cartersville. 

Dinwiddie  C.  H. 

Hampton. 

Tappahannock. 

C.H. 

Rectortown. 

C.H. 

Palmyra. 

Rocky  Mount. 

Winchester. 

C.  H. 

Sabot  Island. 

Elk  Creek. 

Rapid  Ann  Station,  0. 
A.  and  M.R.B.,  Mad- 
ison Co. 

Hicksford,  GieensTiUe 
Co. 

Mount  LaureL 

Negrofoot. 

Richmond. 

Martinsville. 

Smithfield. 

Burnt  Ordinaiy^J.C.Co. 

Church  View,  Mid.  Co. 

Fredericksburg. 

C.  H. 

Heathville.N'dCo. 
Jonesville. 
Leesburg,  Loudon. 
Harris's  P.  O. 
C.  H. 
C.H. 
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County. 


Micklenborg 

Montgomery 

Kansemond 

Nelson 

Norfolk 

Northampton 

Nottoway 

Orange 

Page  and  Warren 

Patrick 

Pittsylvania 

Powhatan 

Prince  Edward 

Prince  George  and  Surry. 

Princess  Anne 

Prince  William 

Pulaski 

Rappahannock 

Richmond  and  Westmore- 
land  


Roanoke  

Rockbridge... 
Rockingham  . 

Russell 

Scott* 

Shenandoah.. 

Smyth 

Southampton . 
Spottsylvania 

l^sewell 

Washington.  . 
Wythe 


Name. 


Rev.  Edward  L.  Baptist 

William  C.  Hogan 

Richard  L.  Brewer 

Patrick  H.  Cabell 


Rev.  Thomas  W.  Lydnor. 

Robert  Frazer 

M.  P.Marshall 

Colonel  A.  Staples 

Rev.  George  W.  Dame 

Dr.  P.  8.  Dance 

Rev.  B.  M.  Smith,  D.  D .  -  - . 

Colonel  M.  W.  Raney 

Edgar  B.Macon 


David  S.  Pollock. 


W.W.Walker 


Prof. L.R.  Holland... 
Prof.  J.  L.  Campbell . . 
Rev.  Geo.  W.  Holland- 
Captain  £.  D.  Miller. . 

Smith  H.  Morison 

Prof.  John  H.  GrabiU. 

Prof.  D.  C.  Miller 

Dr.  James  F.  Bryant . 

John  Howison 

Rev.  Jonathan  Lyons 
Rev.  A.  L.  Hogshead. . 
Rev.  J.  D.  Thomas . . . . 


Post  office. 


Christiansville. 
Chiistiansburg. 
Suffolk. 
Variety  Mills. 


Eastville. 

Blacks  and  Whites. 

C.H. 

Front  Royal,  Warren. 

C.H. 

Danville. 

C.H. 

Hampden  Sydney. 

Prince  George  C.  H. 

London  Bridge. 


Newbem. 


Oldham^s  Cross  Roads, 

W.C. 
Salem. 
Lexington. 
Harrisonburg. 
New  Garden. 
EstiUviUe. 
Woodstock. 
Seven  Mile  Ford 
Franklin  Depot. 
Fredericksburg. 
C.H. 
Abingdon. 
Wytheville. 


*  Smith  H.  MoitBon  is  acting  Baperintendent  for  the  present. 


WEST    TIBGINI4. 


COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


eo: 


Hon.  A.  D.  WiLUAMS,  superintendent  of  free  schools,  in  his  report  for  May  1, 1869, 

»ngratulates  the  people,  through  the  legislature,  "  upon  the  increased  efficiency 
and  prosperity  of  the  free  schoob,  which  are  entwiniug  themselves  about  the  great 
popular  heart.''  Their  appreciation  of  the  system,  faith  in  its  perpetuity  and  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  free  popular  education,  are  shown  in  the  superior  school  build- 
ings erected  during  the  past  year,  being  better  ventilated  and  lighted,  fhrmshed  with 
blackboards,  maps,  globes,  charts,  &g.  The  older  counties  have  neat  frxune  houses. 
*' Those  in  tne  int^or  still  clin^  to  theprimitive  log  buildings,''  but  even  of  these  the 
style  is  improving.  There  are  m  the  State  1,708  school-houses — 936  framed,  10  stonO) 
58  brick,  and  614  log :  and  of  these  266  have  been  completed  during  the  past  year.  In- 
crease over  those  built  in  previous  year,  402.  Total  value  of  school  property  in  State, 
f958,992. 

Total  number  of  youths  in  the  State  between  the  ages  of  six  and  twenty-one,  59,028. 
Total  number  attending  public  schools  during  the  year,  36,684. 

Number  of  teachers  employed,  2,283.  of  whom  1,680  are  male  and  603  female. 

Average  i^e  of  pupils,  eleven  and  three-fourths  years. 

Salary  of  toachers  nas  been,  males  $34  and  females  $30  per  month. 

Number  of  schools  in  State,  2,198. 

Number  of  certificates  panted  during  the  year,  2,256.    Applicants,  2,344. 

Teachers  are  increasing  in  efficiency.  "  Poor  teachers  are  passing  away,"  leaving 
the  field  to  those  more  capable.    It  is  recommended  that  in  givmg  certificates  difierent 
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grades  slionld  be  noted  accnrately,  and  a  No.  1  certificate  given  only  for  one  year;  No. 
2,  for  ten  months;  No.  3,  for  eight  months ;  No.  4,  six  months ;  No.  5,  fonr  months;  and 
No.  5  teacher  to  teach  only  one  term. 

A  great  want  of  books  is  felt,  especially  in  some  of  the  more  sparsely-settled  por- 
tionS;  where  it  is  almost  imposvsible  to  obtain  the  State  series.  Recommends  the  pass- 
age of  aL  enactment  making  it  a  misdemeanor  to  sell  any  bnt  the  uniform  series. 

STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 

two  in  number,  are  located  at  Guyandotte  and  at  Fairmont  Branch ;  also  a  hme  and 
commodious  building  for  one  at  West  Liberty,  not  yet  opened.  The  school  at  Guvan- 
dotte  is  60  feet  square,  with  stone  basement  and  bell  tower — a  model  of  architec- 
tural beauty.  First  normal  year  closed  23d  of  June,  with  106  students ;  36  entered  on 
State  account,  15  ladies  and  21  gentlemen.  The  Peabody  fimd  donated  (500  during  the 
year  to  20  students  preparing  for  teaching,  and  promises  during  the  coming  year  to 
renew  the  gift  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the  young  ladies. 

The  school  at  Fairmont  Branch  closed  with  30  in  the  normal  and  100  in  the  model 
department.  This  school  also  received  $500,  and  the  model  department  $1,000,  from 
the  Peabody  fund.    This  school  is  in  great  need  of  a  dormitory  and  boarding  haXL 

The  opening  of  the  school  at  West  Liberty  would  meet  all  the  demands  for  teachers 
in  that  section,  free  schools  being  there  far  in  advance  of  other  portions,  teachers  less 
cramped  for  means  and  more  enthusiastic  in  the  work. 

The  school  law  is  very  good)  but  in  some  oases  not  conscientiously  carried  out. 
Boards  of  education  and  trustees  have  violated  it,  taking  contracts  to  build  and  shoring 
in  profits,  collecting  taxes  for  school  purposes  and  spending  them  in  speculation.  They 
become  money-lenders,  shavers  of  teachers'  orders,  &c.  But  this  state  of  affairs  is 
passing  away,  and  the  administration  of  school  affairs  is  slowly,  though  surely,  passing 
into  the  hands  of  devoted  and  competent  friends. 

The  Peabody  fund  has  aided,  durmg  the  year,  23  cities  and  towns,  to  the  omoimt  of 
$11,600. 

last  of  9ehool  officers^ 
Hon.  A.  D.  Williams,  geMfraX  9uperMmdi9iU  free  achook,  Gharleetown, 

COUNTY  6UFEIUMTBNDENT8. 


County. 

Name. 

Post  office. 

Barbour ................ 

R.  A.  McCatcheon  .......  ...... 

Belington. 

Martinsbui^. 

Ballardsville. 

Berkeley  ............... 

Edward  L.  Lacy 

Rufus  Workman ............... 

Boone  ................... 

Braxton  .......  ........ 

Wellington  F.  Morrison 

Milton  Wells 

Braxton. 

Brooke ............. .... 

Wellsburg. 

Cabell  Court  Houm^ 

Cabell 

John  W.  Church 

Calhoun  -..-.  ..^^-i-..^. 

D.  W.  Kniirht 

Grantsville. 

Clav 

£.  8.  Stevenson  ................ 

Henrysville. 
West  Union. 

Doadridire  .......  ...... 

William  Stucklinir 

Favette 

W.  T.  Timberlake 

Fayette  Court  House. 
Steer  Creek. 

Gilmer 

James  Shaw 

Grant .... ... ........ 

Edward  S.  Vossler 

Grant  Court  Honsei 

Greenbrier. . ............ 

Z.  Trueblood 

Lewisburg. 
Roinney. 
Hollidays  Cora 
Moorefield* 

Hampshire  -.-,--r,r-.^^... 

0.  P.  Wricrman 

Hancock  ....•••  ........ 

Thomas  (5. Carothers ........... 

Hardy...... ............ 

G.  Thomas  Williams 

Harrison  ............... 

D.  C.  Loucherv  ................ 

Cherry  Camp. 
Ravenswood. 

Jackson ................ 

J.  A.  McMillen 

Jefferson 

G.  G.  Baker 

Harper's  Peny.- 
Kanawha  Court  Tfomie^ 

Kanawha. ..,,.,,, ,--^-r. 

Williftm  1a.  Hindman  -  r ........ . 

Lewis • 

P.  T.  L.  Queen 

Jane  Lew. 

Lincoln 

(George  Boster 

Hamlin. 

Logan. 

TJ1y<wtis  Hinchman  r... 

Rich  Cieek. 

MAi*inTl  -. 

William  Gray 

Palatine. 

Marshall 

J.  W.  P.  Reid 

Moundsville. 

Mason.... 

Charles  T.  B.  Moore 

Point  Pleasant. 

Mercer 

John  J.  Meader  ................ 

Concord  Church. 

Mineral 

T.  P.  Adams 

New  Creek. 

Monongalia 

Henry  L.  Cox 

Morgantown. 
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Monroe 

Morgan 

McDoweU 

Kicholas 

Oliio 

Pendleton 

Pleasants 

Pocahontas..... 
Pieston ......  .. 

Patnam 

Raleigh 

Randolph  ....^ 

Ritchie 

Roane  

Taylor 

Tneker 

Tyler 

Upahnr. ........ 

Wayne......... 

Webster 

Wetrel 

Wirt 

Wood 

Wyoming 

ling  City 


Wyomi 
Wheeli 


John  A.  McMann 

WUUamH.  Potter... 
James  F.  Gellespie  > . . 
William  Y.  Calaghan. 

Joseph  Borrows 

H.  W.  Arboffast 

William  N.  Jones  . . . . 
Cornelias  StmUing . .. 
Thomas  Forhiey  . . .  . . 
John  C.  Leninger .... 

J.  S.  Thompson 

Sqniie  B.  Hast 

J.  M.Mc£eDDey 

PortmanTimel 

J.  L.  Vinoent 

Jos^>h  Parsons 

J.  Edgar  Boyers 

J.  LoMDJs  Gould 

C.RWehh 

James  Dyer 

WilUman  A.  Newman 
Lewis  C.  Rogers  .i..«. 

aaPiersol 

Richard  M.  Cook 

F.S.  Williams 


Post  office. 


Union. 

Sleepy  Creek. 

Tug  River.         >  c 

Summerville.        v 

Triadelphia.      '  -*' 

Month  of  SeneOa*^  0> 

St.  Maiy's.         \ 

Aeademy.  \  // 

Reeds  vine. 

Boffalo. 

Raleieh  Coort  fionse. 

Beverly. 

Highland. 

Spencer  Court  House. 

Fetterman. 

St.  George. 

Middlebonme. 

Backhannon. 

Ceredo. 

Webster  Conrt  Hoose. 

Knob  Fork. 

Wirt  Co«irt  House. 

Farkersbnrg. 

Rook  View. 

Wheding. 


wiscojSTiSiJsr. 

The  annual  report  for  the  vear  1869  of  the  State  anpenntendent  of  public  instmction, 
•  Hon.  A.  J.  Craig,  (whose  death  occurred  but  afewmonthssince.)  commences  with  remarks 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  school  districts  in  the  State,  and  of  children  between  the 
a^  of  four  and  twenty  years  who  attended  school  during  the  year,  and  of  those  who 
did  not  attend.  His  forcible,  zealous,  and  eloquent  reflections  and  arguments  regarding 
the  illiteracy  suffered  by  the  State  to  exist  within  her  borders  iUustrate  the  cleamess 
of  his  views  and  his  enthusiasm  of  feeling  upon  the  subject  of  popular  education,  and 
lemind  us  of  the  loss  the  cause  has  sustained  by  his  death. 

''absenteeism. 

"The  whole  number  of  children  of  school  age  reported  in  the  State  was  394,837,  of 
whom  d61,033  are  reported  as  having  attended  the  public  schools;  698  were  under  four 
years  of  age,  and  1,540  over  twenty  years.  The  number  attending  private  schools  and 
other  institutions  of  learning  not  connected  with  the  State  is  283,396.  As  a  number  of 
private  schools  and  academies  are  not  reported,  it  is  probable  that  the  whole  number 
will  not  vary  far  firom  290,000.  This  leaves  over  100,000  persons  between  the  ages  of 
four  and  twenty  years  who  have  received  no  instruction. 

''  After  making  a  liberal  allowance  for  the  number  who  have  previously  attended 
school  and  for  those  who  were  so  situated  that  they  could  not  attend,  there  will  stiU 
remain  more  than  50,000  youth  who  are  growing  up  in  ignorance.  This  is  more  than 
one-eighth  of  the  whole  school  population,  and  about  one-sixth  of  the  number  that 
could  reasonably  be  expected  to  attend  school.  What  would  be  thought  of  the  parent 
who,  having  six  children,  should  entirely  negliect  one  of  them,  giving  it  no  care,  training, 
or  education  f  Would  he  not  be  held  to  be  inexcusable,  criminally  negligent  of  his 
sacred  datyl  And  would  not  his  negligence  be  all  the  more  criminal  if  the  neglected 
one,  of  all  his  children,  most  needed  care  and  oversight  f  Yet  this  is  just  wEat  the 
State  does.  It  taxes  its  citizens  to  sustain  a  system  of  public  instruction,  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  and  well-being  of  republican  government  and 
free  institutions  that  all  the  people  shall  be  intelligent,  and  then  entirely  neglects  one- 
sixth  of  the  children,  and  permits  them  to  grow  up  to  citizenship  utterly  ignorant  not 
only  of  the  elementary  principles  of  science  and  art,  but  also  of  the  nature  of  the 
responsibilities  which  she  thrusts  upon  them.  Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  vice,  the 
opponent  of  progress,  the  bane  of  the  republic,  a  destroying  element  in  society,  the 
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precnrser  of  decay  and  death.  Has  society  no  power  to  protect  itself  f  Has  the  gov- 
ernment no  right  to  live  t  Shall  the  State  continne  to  nurse  in  her  bosom  the  Tiper 
which  will  some  day  sting  her  to  death  t  If  these  questions  are  not  answered  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people — answered  by  the  enactment  of  wise  and  just  laws,  pro- 
viding for  the  education  of  all  the  children  of  the  Commonwealth — ^the  future  bistonan 
will  answer  them  when  he  iK>rtrays  the  downfall  of  a  once  mighty  nation,  which  forsot 
its  origin,  derided  its  destiny,  sold  its  birthright,  and  ended  its  career  in  shame  and  ai»- 
grace.^ 

The  most  important  items  embraced  in  the  summary  of  general  statistics  furnished 
by  the  report  are  as  follows : 

Whole  number  of  districtsin  the  State 4,735 

Number  of  children  between  four  and  twenty  years  of  age 398, 747 

Number  who  have  attended  public  school 245,435 

Total  number  of  different  pupils  who  have  attended  during  the  year.. .  S64, 033 

Average  number  of  days  school  was  maintained 151 

Total  number  of  days'  attendance  of  different  pupils  during  the  year.. .  19, 139, 941 

Number  of  pupils  who  have  attended  private  schools 15,389 

Number  of  schools  with  two  departments 17d 

Number  with  three  or  more  departments Ill 

Number  of  teachers  required  to  teach  the  schools 5,517 

Number  of  different  teachers  employed  during  the  year 6, 795 

Average  wages  of  male  teachers  per  month $43  63 

Average  wages  of  female  teachers  per  month ., $28  34 

Number  of  schools  visited  by  the  county  superintendent... ....... .....  4,243 

Number  of  public  school-houses  in  the  State 4,7-^ 

Number  of  pupils  the  school-houses  will  accommodate 374,028 

Total  valuation  of  school-houses 1^,973,492  44 

Total  valuation  of  sites $392,533  93 

Total  valuation  of  apparatus  for  1867 $97,812  33 

Sum  expended  for  building  and  repairing  school-houses $456,503  71 

Sum  expended  for  apparatu9 $11,410  61 

Sum  exx>ended  for  teachers' wages $1,193,985  44 

Sum  expended  for  furniture;  register,  and  records $37,440  78 

Total  amount  expended $1,198,985  22 

For  each  person  of  school  age $4  98 

For  each  pupil  registered |7  52 

Total  productive  school  fund $3,237,414  37 

Increase  for  the  year $31,927  54 

SCHOOL  FUND. 

The  school  fund  is  composed  of— 1,  proceeds  of  lands  granted  by  the  United  States 
for  support  of  schools ;  3,  all  money  accruing  from  forfeiture  or  escheat,  and  trespass 
penalties  on  school  lands ;  3,  all  fines  collected  in  the  several  counties  for  breach  of 
penal  laws :  4,  all  moneys  paid  as  an  exemption  from  military  duty ;  5^  five  per  cent, 
on  sale  of  Government  lands. 

The  receipts  during  the  year  from  the  above  sources  were  $60,168  77.  The  condition 
of  this  fund,  the  superintendent  states,  demands  the  serious  consideration  of  the  le^ 
lature.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been  used  to  pay  the  war  debt  of  the  State ;  and  it 
is  represented  by  *'  certificates  of  indebtedness,''  upon  which  interest  is  paid  by  the 
tax-payers.  The  tax  is  collected  by  the  town  treasurers,  is  paid  by  them  to  the  county 
treasurers,  who,  in  turn,  pav  it  into  the  State  treasury.  It  is  then  apportioned  by  the 
State  superintendent,  and  finds  its  way  back  to  the  towns,  through  the  same  channels 
by  which  it  reached  the  treasury.  Such  a  cumbersome,  defective  method  of  raising  s 
tax  for  the  support  of  schools  should  not  be  continued  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. 

TOWNSHIP  SYSTEM, 

An  act  establishing  the  township  system  of  school  government  was  passed  daring 
the  winter  of  1869,  and  five  or  six  towns  have  already  adopted  the  system ;  but  it  i^ 
too  early  to  come  to  any  conclusion  in  reference  to  its  operation.  It  is  believed  that  as 
soon  as  the  system  is  clearly  understood,  it  will  be  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  towns, 
and  will  prove  to  be  a  great  improvement  upon  the  present  system. 

SCHOOL  STTFERTISION. 

In  about  one-half  of  the  State  the  county  superintendents  are  active  and  efiloient, 
and  spend  a  large  share  of  their  time  in  visiting  and  supervising  the  schools.  In  the 
other  half  the  schools  are  neglected,  and  left  to  take  care  of  themselves,  so  fiir  as  super- 
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vision  by  any  one  from  outside  of  the  local  districts  is  concerned.  This  failure  in  the 
matter  of  the  supervision  of  schools  is  the  result  of  two  causes :  Firsti  the  payment  of 
inadequate  salaries  to  county  superintendents,  and  second,  the  election  of  incompetent 
persons  to  the  office  of  superintendent.  The  second  evil  is,  to  some  extent,  an  effect 
of  the  first.  Men  who  are  competent  to  hold  the  office  cannot  afford  to  take  it  for  the 
meager  compensation  allowed  in  most  counties.  The  county  superintendent  ought  to 
he  a  weU-educatedy  experienced  teacher — the  equal  of  any  one  in  character  and  moral 
worth.  How  can  we  expect  such  a  man  to  serve  the  people  for  from  (300  to  $800  per 
Year,  and  bear  his  own  traveling  expenses,  while  in  many  of  the  graded  schools  under 
his  Jurisdiction  the  principals  are  paid  from  $1,000  to  |1,500  f  The  consequence  is, 
tiiat  men  seek  the  office  who  are  not  qualified  to  fill  it ;  the  people  complain  that  their 
schools  are  not  visited,  and  the  board  of  coimty  supervisors  try  to  remedy  the  evil  by 
cutting  down  the  salary,  reasoning  that  if  he  does  not  perform  his  duty  ibr  the  salary 
paid,  he  ought  to  receive  a  smaller  sum ;  whereas,  the  true  theory  is,  to  pay  the  super- 
intendent such  a  salary  that  he  can  afford  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  work. 

teachers'  ikstitutes. 

The  board  of  regents  of  normal  schools  appropriated,  from  the  income  of  the  normal 
school  frind,  the  sum  of  $2,000  to  aid  in  holding  teachers'  institutes,  and  to  a  committee, 
consisting  of  his  excellency  Governor  Fairchild,  Hon.  William  £.  Smith,  State  treas- 
urer, and  the  State  superintendent,  was  confided  the  charge  of  expending  the  money. 
Fifty-three  institutes  have  been  held  during  the  year,  which  have  accomplished  much 
good. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  seventeenth  annual  meeting  was  held  at  Oshkosh,  July  8-9,  when  the  usual 
addresses  were  delivered,  resolutions  adopted,  &c* 

THE  PLAITVILLE  KORMAL  SCHOOL, 

president,  Charles  H.  Allen ;  located  at  PlattvUle,  Grant  County ;  had  an  attendance, 
during  the  year,  of  153  pupils — 82  ladies,  and  71  gentlemen,  in  the  normal  department ; 
in  the  model  department,  49 ;  preparatory  and  academic,  163.  There  are  8  teachers— 
5  gentlemen,  and  3  ladies.  The  &st  graduating  class  numbered  8 — 6  gentlemen  and  2 
ladies.    It  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  spring  term,  1869. 

THE  WHTTEWATER  NORMAL  SCHOOL, 

located  at  Whitewater,  Walworth  County,  Oliver  Arey,  president.  The  number  of 
students  in  attendance  during  the  year  was  384.  During  the  present  term,  there  were 
in  the  normal  department,  1^ ;  in  the  training  department,  120.  Normal  students  re- 
ceive their  tuition  free.  All  necessary  text-books  rdmished  for  the  slight  charge  of  $1 
per  term.  A  well-selected  reference  library  to  be  open  to  the  students.  Three  courses 
of  study  are  established — an  institute  course  of  one  term,  an  elementary  course  of  two 
years  an  advanced  course  ^t  three  years.  A  daily  record  is  kept  of  the  recitations  and 
deportment  of  each  pupil,  and  entered  on  the  books  of  the  institution  for  future  reference. 

XTNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

This  institution,  located  at  Madison,  was  founded  in  the  year  1854,  P.  A.  Chadboume^ 
M.  D..  LL.D.,  president.  The  institution  includes  colleges  of  arts,  of  letters,  profes- 
sional colleges,  and  a  female  college.  It  also  makes  provision  for  a  post  graduate  course 
of  one  and  two  years ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  degrees  are  conferred  of  doctor  of 
philosophy,  or  master  of  arts.  There  is  also  a  preparatory  department^  though  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  time  will  soon  come  when  this  can  be  abolished;  but  for  the  present  i^ 
IS  regarded  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  university. 

The  college  of  arts  was  organized  especially  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Congress 
in  granting  the  appropriation  of  land  for  industrial  schools.  Its  object  is  to  provide 
not  only  for  a  general  scientific  education,  but  also  for  such  a  range  of  studies  in  the 
application  of  science  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  for 
agricultural,  mechanical,  commercial,  or  strictly  scientific  pursuits.  The  whole  income 
from  the  congressional  grant  has,  up  to  this  time,  amounted  to  less  than  $6,000  j  of  this 
only  f2,333  (^  have  been  expended.  The  departments  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
TnilitXry  taotics  are  included  in  tills  college,  and  its  students  comprise  nearly  all  mem- 
bers of  the  university. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  college  of  letters  is  similar  to  that  pursued  in  other 
coUegiate  institutions,  and  is  intended  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  best  where  ancient 
languages  are  made  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

Ladies  are  instructed  in  any  study  taught  in  the  college  of  letters  or  arts,  for  which 
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they  are  prepared.    They  may  also  attend  all  university  lectures,  and  they  reoeive  the 
same  degrees  as  gentlemen  for  the  same  or  equivalent  courses  of  study. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  at;tendance  is  495 ;  number  who  graduated  last  oom- 
menoementi  24;  males,  18 ;  females,  6.  Number  in  the  female  ooliege,  150.  Number 
in  the  preparatory  department,  193.  Number  of  professors  and  teachers,  21.  Hie  esti- 
mated caui  value  of  land  and  buildings  owned  by  the  institntkm  is  $370,000.  The 
amoxmt  of  endowments  and  ^nds,  except  real  estate,  is  |2bi6,224  54.  Amount  received 
for  tuition  during  the  year,  $7,639.  One  pupil  from  each  assembly  district  in  thefitate 
is  admitted  without  payment  of  tuition. 

OTHER  INSlTril'llONS  Ol"  LEARKtMO. 

The  report  furnishes  information  respecting  fSourteen  institutions  of  learning  which 
ore  not  connected  with  the  State,  ten  being  colleges  and  universities,  and  the  remnin- 
ing  four  academies  and  seminaries. 

MILWAUKEE. 

The  following;  information  is  taken  firom  the  annual  report  of  the  board  of  school 
commissioners  for  the  year  1869.  Hon.  C.  Latham  Sholes,  president  of  the  board,  and 
the  Hon.  F.  C.  Pomeroyi  superintendent  of  public  schools : 

Number  of  children  in  the  dtr  between  four  and  twenty  years  of  age .... ..  84, 494 

Number  enrolled  in  public  schools 11,407 

Expended  for  salaries  during  the  year .-. $72,026  79 

Expended  for  repairs  during  the  year $3,417  27 

Expendedfor  supplies  during  the  year.  •...«.... $1*149  19 

Expended  for  fuel  during  the  year ..^..... $7,060  00 

Expended  for  printing  during  the  year $599  15 

Census,$600:  office,Fd  10 • $679  10 

Total $84,931  60 

Cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  on  average  daily  attendance $14  14. 5 

Number  of  private  schools  in  the  city 37 

Enrollment  of  pupils  in  private  schools », 6, 365 

Number  of  teachers  employed..... 145 

Cost  of  instruction,  nearly $48,000 

In  1855-^56  the  first  school  was  opened  within  the  present  limits  of  the  city.  The 
school  board,  as  now  established,  was  organized  in  1846.  The  number  of  pupils  in 
attendance  during  the  year  was  about  800.  From  1846  to  1864  the  increase  was  slow, 
but  steady ;  since  1864  the  schools  have  grown  rapidly,  increasing  at  the  rate  of  1,000 
annually.  It  is  recommended  that  primary  teachers  should  be  paid  more  than  those 
of  any  other  erades,  and  experience  be  demanded  as  a  qua]ificati<NU  The  four  lower 
grades  especially  need  the  very  best  teachers  that  can  be  obtained.  Work  well  done 
m  these  grades  is  time  and  labor  saved  in  the  future.  The  primary  teacher  occupies 
the  most  laborious  position  in  our  schools,  and,  if  faithful  and  conscientious,  performs 
the  most  work.    It  is  no  more  than  right  that  she  should  receive  the  most  pay. 

MADISON. 

The  report  of  the  board  of  education  for  the  city  of  Madison  for  the  year  1869— 
Hon.  J.  U.  Carpenter,  president  of  the  board,  and  the  Hon.  B.  M.  Reynolds,  superin- 
tendent of  schoola — ^furnishes  the  following  information : 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 2, 080 

Present  attendance 969 

The  number  of  seats  for  pupils ...*...  1,125 

Per  cent,  of  attendance  of  pnpUs ...    93.9 

The  superintendent  states  that  since  the  board  adopted  the  rule  requiring  all  oases 
of  corporal  punishment  to  be  reported  to  that  body,  with  the  causes  and  all  the  par- 
ticulars, the  number  of  cases  had  fallen  off  very  considerably.  Though  the  board  does 
not  expressly  forbid  this  mode  of  punishment,  the  regulation  is  tantamount  to  ^  pro- 
hibition of  all  improper,  iinudicious,  hasty,  and  unmerited  punishment.  The  disci- 
pline of  the  schools  has  much  improved  in  consequence.  The  chief  objection  urged  by 
teachers  against  the  plan  of  governing  schools  without  resorting  to  corporal  punish- 
ment is,  that  *4t  requires  more  talking  to  govern  the  pupils  than  under  the  old  dis- 
pensation." 

Teachers'  meetings  are  held  on  Saturday  of  each  week  during  term  time,  and  absence 
by  any  teacher  is  counted  the  same  as  half  a  day's  absence  from  school. 
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Li$t  of  school  officers. 

lion.  8.  FallowSi  auperintendent  puhhe  inatnteiUm,  Madison,  Dane  County,  1870^1. 

COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


County. 


Adams 

Ashland 

Barron 

Bayfield 

Brown 

Baffido 

Bomett 

Calomet 

Chippewa 

Clark 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Dane,  1st  district 

Dane,  Sd  district 

Dodge,  east  district 

Dodge,  west  district 

Door 

Douglas.... 

Dunn 

Ean  Claire 

Fond  dn  Lao 

Grant 

Green 

Green  Lake 

Iowa 

Jaekson 

Jefferson 

Jnneaa 

Kenosha 

Kewannee 

La  Crosse 

La  Fayette 

Manitowoc 

Marathon , 

Marqnette 

Milwankee,  1st  district., 
^filwankee, 2d  district.. 

Monroe 

Oconto 

Ontaeamie 

Ozaukee 

Pepin 

Pierce 

Polk 

Portage 

Racine , 

Richland 

Rock,  1st  district 

Rock,  2d  district 

StCroiz 

Sank , 

Sbawanaw 

Sheboygan  

Trempealeau 

Vernon 

Walworth 

Washington 

Waukesha 

Waupaca 

Waushara 

Winnebago 

Wood 


Thomas  R.  Freeman  . 

John  W.Bell 

Oliver  Demars 

Andrew  Tate , 

Oscar  Gray 

Robert  Lees 

W.H.Peck 

A.  W.  Hammond  . . . . 
John  A.  McDonald  . . 

8. 8.  Smith 

John  J.  Lloyd 

M.  £.  Mumiord 

T.D.Kanonse 

8.C.Coolidge 

John  A.  Barney 

L.M.  Benson 

RufusM.  Wright 

Irvin  W.  Gates , 

Carroll  Lucas 

W.  H.  Lockwood 

D.B.Lyon 

W.H.Holford 

Daniel  H.  Morgan . . . . 

A.  A.  Bnencer '. 

Samuel  Parks 

John  K.  Hoffman  .... 

Amos  Squire 

M.F.  Carney 

Hosea  Barnes 

John  M.  Read 

Geor||;e  Paton 

WiUiamAhem 

Michael  Kirwan 

Thomas  Green 

Abraham Boynton  ... 
James  F.  Devine. . . . , 

James  L.  Foley 

A.  E.  Howard 

Harding  W.  Gilkey  .. 

D.  J.  Brothers 

JohnT.  Whitford.... 

D.F.Reid 

Charles  Smith 

Charles  £.  Mears 

J.H.Felch 

LymauEarle 

George  W.  Putnam  . . 

J.W.Harris 

CM.  Treat 

£.8.  Reed 

Charles  F.  Viebahn. . . 

Z.C.Colborn 

WmiamE.Cady 

Amos  Whiting 

John  N.Wright 

M.  Montague 

Frederick  Regenihss . 

WnuaOreen 

C.W.  Packard 

Theodore  8.  Chipman 

Samuel  Shaw 

J.Q.Emery 


Post  office. 


Olin. 

La  Points. 

Barron. 

Bayfield. 

Fort  Howard. 

Gilmanton. 

Grantsburg. 

Chilton. 

Chippewa  Falls. 

Loyal. 

Cambria. 

Prairie  du  Chien. 

Sun  Prairie. 

Middleton. 

Mayville. 

Lowell. 

Sturgeon  Bay. 

Superior. 

Menomonee. 

Eau  Claire. 

Ripon. 

Bloomington. 

Monroe. 

Berlin. 

Avoca 

Black  River  Falls. 

Waterloo. 

New  Lisbon. 

Kenosha. 

Kewaunee. 

Hamilton. 

ShuUsburg. 

Manitowoc. 

Wausau. 

Westfield. 

Milwaukee. 

Butler. 

Sparta. 

Oconto. 

Kaukanna. 

Grafton. 

Pepin, 

Prescott. 

Osceola  Mills. 

Amherst. 

Honey  Creek. 

Forest. 

Evansville. 

Clinton. 

River  Falls,  Pierce  Co. 

Sauk  City. 

Sbawanaw. 

Sheboygan  Falls. 

Trempealeau. 

Bloomingdale. 

Allen's  Grove. 

West  Bend. 

Waukesha. 

New  London. 

Berlin,  Green  Lake  Co. 

Omro. 

Grand  Rapids. 
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812  ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE 

]>ISTBICT  OF   COI.I7MBIA* 

There  are,  unfortunately,  four  distinct  school  organizations  in  the  District  of  Cokini- 
bia,  namely,  for  the  white  schools  of  the  city  of  Washington,  of  Georgetown,  and  of 
the  county  outside  of  the  two  cities,  and  for  the  colored  schools  of  the  connty,  em- 
bracing those  of  the  county  outside,  as  well  as  those  within  the  two  cities. 

WASHINGTON. 

This  city  is  divided  for  purposes  of  school  organization  for  white  schools  into  four 
districts ;  the  first,  including  the  First  and  Second  wards ;  the  second,  the  Third  and 
Fourth  wiurds;  the  third,  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  wards;  the  fourth,  the  Seventh  ward. 

Three  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  mayor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  board 
of  aldermen,  on  or  about  the  first  Monday  in  October,  annually,  for  each  school  district, 
who,  with  tne  mayor  as  president,  constitute  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  manage- 
ment of  all  the  j>ublic  schools.  The  trustees  appoint  the  teachers,  and  chang^  them  at 
pleasure ;  prescribe  studies  and  books  to  be  used,  and  do  all  business  pertaiDing  to  the 
schools,  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  corporation.  For  practical  supervision  the  boiixd 
'is  divided  into  as  many  sub-boards  as  there  are  districts,  who  meet  at  least  onoea 
'month  for  business  pertaining  to  the  schools,  their  action  being  subject  to  the  revisiou 
,and  control  of  the  board.  Tiie  trustees  make  estimates  of  the  necessary  expenses  for 
<earrying  on  the  schools,  which  are  furnished  to  the  city  councils,  whose  duty  it  ia,  by 
.law,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  the  same  out  of  the  school  fund,  and  when  that  is 
insufficient,  out  of  the  general  fund.  The  mayor  also  appoints  a  secretary  of  the  board 
of  trustees,  with  an  annual  salary  of  $200 ;  and  also  a  treasurer  to  make  the  diaborse- 
ments  for  the  schools,  and  keep  the  accounts.  His  salary  is  $800.  The  secretary  and 
treasurer  attend  the  meetings  of  the  trustees,  but  have  no  vote. 

Grades  of  schools, — The  trustees  must  classify  all  the  public  schools  into  four  grades : 
primary,  secondary,  intermediate  and  grammar. 

Piiptl»— White  cluldren,  between  six  and  seventeen  years  of  age,  whose  parents  are 
bona  fide  citizens  of  Wasnington,  shall  be  admitted.  The  trustees  may  famish  neces- 
sary books  to  indigent  pupils;  the  male  and  female  pupils  are,  as  far  aa  possible,  to  be 
kept  separate  dunuff  school  hours,  and  to  have  separate  places  of  recreation. 

Night  schools  may  oe  established— one  in  each  aiatrici--for  four  consecutive  months 
in  each  year. 

CITY  SUPERINTENDENT. 

In  May,  1869,  the  office  of  superintendent  of  public  schools  was  created,  with  a  salary 
of  |2,500.  The  act  provides  for  the  appointment  of  the  superintendent  annni^ly,  and 
prescribes  his  duties,  among  others,  that  at  all  meetings  of  the  board  of  trustees  he 
shall  preside,  in  the  absence  of  the  mayor,  and  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  on  all  questions 
coming  before  the  board. 

SCHOOLS  AND  TEACHERS. 

There  were,  in  August,  1870,  primary  schools,  61 ;  secondary,  32 ;  intennediate^  16— 
8 male  and 8 female;  grammar.  B-^  male  and  4  female;  total,  117.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  teachers  was  119,  induoing  two  male  assistants  in  the  grammar  schools.  The 
principals  and  the  two  assistants  in  the  male  grammar  schools  were  the  only  male 
teachers.  The  salaries  of  the  principals  of  the  male  crammar  schools  are,  one,  $1,650, 
one,  |1,700,  and  two,  $2,000.  Tne  female  principals  of  female  grammar  schools  receive 
from  $1,050  to  $1,100. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE,  AND  MUSIC. 

In  May  1869,  the  trustees  were  authorized  to  employ  competent  teachers  of  the  Ger- 
man language  for  each  of  the  grammar  schools,  provided  no  teacher  should  be  fur- 
nished for  a  class  of  less  than  15  pupils.  The  salary  of  each  teacher  employed  is  fixed 
at  the  rate  of  $1,200.  In  September,  1869,  provision  was  made  for  the  employment  of 
two  music  teachers  instead  of  one,  with  a  salary  of  $1,200  each. 

SEATS  AND  PUPILS. 

The  whole  number  of  seats  for  pupils,  in  all  the  schools,  is  6,856 ;  the  whole  number 
enrolled  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  was  10,247 ;  the  average  number  on  the  roll, 
5,888 ;  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance,  5,418 ;  number  present  at  examina- 
tion, 5,395. 

APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  were,  for  salaries,  $106,825 ;  for 
care  of  rooms,  rent,  fhel,  and  contingent  eEzpenaes,  including  furnitoie  for  FranJdin 
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school  bnilding,  and  ezponse  of  trustees  in   fumishing  school  books,  and  printing, 
176,600 ;  total,  $163,425. 

JOINT  fiSSOLtmOX  OF  TOE  CTTY  COUNCILS. 

In  May  1870,  the  city  councils  passed  a  Joint  resolution :  *^  That  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  be  respectfally  and  earnestly  requested  to  report  and  secure,  if 
possible,  the  passage  of  a  bill  for  the  reorganisation  of  the  public  schools  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  give  us  one  common  school  system,  by  which  all  children  can 
be  educated,  regardless  of  their  color,  to  be  gOTcmed  bv  one  board  of  trustees.''  Of 
this  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  the  mayor  was  respectfully  requested  to  send  a  copy 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  District  Committee. 

COLORED  SCHOOLS  OF  WASHINQTON  AND  GEORGETOWN. 

These  schools  were  instituted  under  authority  of  an  act  of  Congress  passed  May  21, 
1662,  and  amended  July  11th  of  the  same  vear;  also,  acts  of  July  25,  1664,  and  July  23, 
1866.  The  second  of  these  acts  provided  for  a  board  of  trustees,  consisting  of  three 
persons,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  each  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
and  serving  wil^ut  compensation,  to  whom  is  confided  the  duty  of  initiating  and  con- 
ducting ''a  system  of  primary  schools  for  the  education  of  colored  children"  in  the 
cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown.  The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  schools  are 
furnished  by  the  corporations  of  the  two  cities,  who,  by  the  act  last  cited,  are  required 
*'  to  pay  over  to  the  trustees  of  colored  schools  of  said  cities  such  a  proportionate  part 
of  aU  moneys  received  or  expended  for  school  or  educational  purposes  in  said  cities, 
including  the  cost  of  sites,  buildings,  improvements,  furniture  and  books,  and  all  other 
expenditures  on  account  of  schools,  as  the  colored  cnildren  between  the  a^es  of  six  and 
eeventeen  vears  in  the  respective  cities  bear  to  the  whole  number  of  cmldren,  white 
and  colored,  between  .the  same  ages.'' 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1667  that  these  trustees  obtained  sufficient  funds  to  under- 
take the  establishment  of  any  considerable  number  of  schools.  Previousl^r  to  that 
time,  for  about  three  years,  from  60  to  60  colored  schools  had  been  maintained  at  a 
laige  expense  by  various  benevolent  associations  in  the  northern  States. 

Accoroing  to  the  census  of  1867,  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, the  colored  population  of  Washington  and  Georgetown  was  as  follows: 

Washington 31,397 

Georgetown 3,284 

Total 34,681 

An  increase  of  22,833  over  the  number  in  I860. 


The  number  of  colored  children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  seventeen 

In  Washington 8,391 

in  Georgetown 894 

Total 9,285 

Increase  since  1660,  in  Washington,  4,192. 

From  the  last  published  statement  of  the  board  of  trustees,  it  appears  that  there 
were  65  schools  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  ending  June  3U,  1670,  with 
An  attendance  of  from  3,250  to  3,500  pupils.  The  permanent  school  buUdings  under 
the  control  of  the  board  would  seat  about  3,000  pupils. 

The  reaults  of  the  census  of  1870,  not  yet  made  public,  will  probably  show  little,  if 
xmy,  falling  off  from  tbe  numbers  given  above,  in  that  case,  the  painful  fact  will 
Appear  that  an  army  of  hekoeen  five  and  six  thousand  okUdrenf  of  this  one  class  alone,  is 
growing  up  as  it  were  within  the  shadow  of  the  Capitol  of  the  nation,  to  swell  the 
ranks  of  the  illiterate  and  untrained. 

From  the  statement  already  quoted,  it  appears  that  the  receipts  of  the  board  of 
trustees,  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870,  wero  (72,613  30 ;  expenditures  for  same 
period,  168,667  15.  The  school  property  held  by  them,  in  buildings,  lots,  and  furniture 
IS  valued  at  $100,000. 

A.  £.  Nkwton,  superintendent  of  colored  schools. 

PBIVATB  SCHOOLS. 

The  following  statement,  kindly  furnished  the  Bureau  under  date  October  5, 1870, 
by  J.  BusBeU  Barr,  esq.,  through  Geo.  F.  MoLiellan,  esq.,  gives  the  results  of  his  ex- 
amination of  the  meana  of  education  afforded  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  is  believed 
by  him  to  be  nearly  correct : 
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yindU    Colored 
Bclioolii.    KboolB. 

Whole  namber  of  schools 62  10 

Namber  of  male  teachers 50  4 

Namberof  female  teachers 124  8 

Namber  of  male  pupils 1,715  203 

Namberof  female  papils 2,194  264 

Namber  of  charity  schools. 5  2 

Namber  of  male  teachers 7  1 

Number  of  female  texichers 11  2 

Number  of  male  papils 1,085  77 

Number  of  female  papils 710  61 

Summary  of  latest  statistics. 

WHITE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

The  report  of  the  publio  schools  of  Washington  for  the  month  cuded  September  30, 
1870,  famished  the  following  exhibit : 

Number  of  pupils  who  were  such  at  the  close  of  the  last  year  and  returned 

before  12  o'clock  m.  on  the  first  day  of  the  session 4,616 

Number  admitted  by  transfer 2,365 

Number  admitted  by  ticket 2, 100 

Number  transferred 2,283 

Number  withdrawn 132 

Number  of  seats  forfeited '  8*2 

Number  dismissed 55 

Number  on  the  roll  September  30 6,563 

Number  of  indigent  pupils  furnished  with  books 363 

Number  present  every  session 3,338 

Number  punctual  every  session 2, 922 

Number  of  pupils  tardy 1,032 

Number  of  cases  of  tardiness 1, 670 

Number  of  cases  of  corporal  punishment 116 

Number  of  pupils  suspended 66 

Number  of  days  teachers  were  absent 56 

Number  of  times  teachers  were  tardy...*.. 9 

Number  of  visits  of  trustees 943 

Number  of  visits  of  superintendent 220 

Numberof  visits  of  parents  and  others 402 

Percentage  of  attenaance 95^ 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  on  the  roll  September  30, 1869,  was  5,751,  and  the  num- 
ber at  the  corresponding^  date  the  present  year  shows  an  increase  of  812,  which  has 
been  made  principally  in  the  primary  and  .secondary  grades.  The  whole  number  of 
schools  in  the  city  (the  pupils  in  charge  of  eaeh  teacher  being  considered  a  school)  is 
119,  with  an  average  of  55  pupils  to  each  school. 

About  one-half  of  the  rooms  in  which  the  schools  are  located  are  owned  by  the  city, 
and  the  other  half  rented.  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  require  (1,000,000  to  sup- 
ply the  city  properlv  with  suitable  school  buildings  well  ftimished. 

Not  one-half  of  the  white  school  population — ^that  is,  the  population  bet^'een  the 
ages  of  six  and  seventeen  inclusive--can  be  accommodated  in  the  publio  schools ;  but 
the  number  of  applicants  unable  to  gain  admission  is  not  large  for  the  following 
reasons :  Ist.  A  large  number  of  the  sohools  are  kept  in  buildings  and  rooms  which  are 
not  acceptable  to  many  of  the  parents ;  2d.  There  is  an  unusuallv  large  number  of 
excellent  private  schools  in  the  city ;  3d.  There  is  no  public  high  school. 

The  entire  assessed  valuation  of  the  city  property,  real  and  personal,  is  only 
862,000,000. 

The  proportion  of  the  population  owning  no  property  in  tbe  city  and  paying  no  taxes 
into  the  city  treasury  is  very  large,  owing  to  the  met  that  there  are  so  many  persons 
temporarily  residing  here,  in  the  employment  of  the  United  States  Government.  It  is 
probable  tnat  one-third  of  the  pupils  in  the  publio  schools  are  children  of  paieots 
belonging;  to  this  class. 

There  is  no  permanent  school  fund  to  aid  in  the  support  of  the  schools,  and,  there- 
fore, the  requisite  amount  has  to  be  raised  by  direct  taxation.  The  amount  levied  the 
present  year  for  this  purpose  \b  50  cents  on  each  $100  of  the  city  valuation,  and,  burden- 
some as  it  is,  it  will  yield  barely  sufficient  to  pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  white  and 
colored  sohools. 

For  many  years  earnest  efibrts  have  been  made  to  induce  Congress  to  grant  a  dona- 
tion of  public  lands  to  aid  the  public  schools  of  the  District,  and  it  is  very  ccortaia  that 
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unless  this  shall  be  done  many  years  most  elapse  before  there  will  be  estaDlished  here 
a  school  system,  including  suitable  and  adequate  buildings  and  a  high  and  normal 
school,  which  will  be  truly  creditable  to  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

J.  O.  WILSON,  Superinlendent 

StaUaHci  of  oftUd>^  in  the  City  of  WoMnftm^  D,  C,  between  ike  ages  of  six  and  aeventcen, 

inclueive. 


WHITES. 

TTAvds. 

27ative. 

Foreign. 

Total  whlto. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14.^ 

IS  to  17. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

10 

15 

11 

90 

5 

9 

5 

M. 

30 
15 
19 
40 
7 
9 
90 

F. 

97 
18 
93 
41 
15 
19 
19 

20 
19 
15 
30 
9 
11 
19 

F. 

97 
99 
34 
51 
11 
IS 
90 

180 

H. 

F. 

fin&.  ••«•■  .•••«••••••« 

349 
390 
411 
547 
398 
391 
504 

366 
417 
437 
610 
295 
400 
598 

477 
471 
947 
799 
493 
466 
696 

475 
619 
305 
709 
401 
466 
680 

906 
961 
165 
305 
194 
933 
996 

964 
396 
930 
362 
188 
924 
390 

90 
9 

99 

95 

7 

8 

8 

1,104 
1,167 

879 
1,676 

961 
1,118 
1,466 

1«169 
1-417 

Third 

1,040 

1,793 

915 

FDortli 

KfOi 

Sixth 

1,126 
1,579 

Seventh 

Total 

S;999 

3,053 

3.439 

3,655 

1,602 

1,914 

99 

75 

140 

155 

109 

8,371 

9,039 

COLOBKD. 

Wards. 

l^atire. 

Forolgn. 

Total 
oolored. 

Grand  t0t.1I.* 

6to9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

6  to  9. 

10  to  14. 

15  to  17. 

M. 

F. 

H. 

F. 

M. 

905 

168 
79 

101 
94 
69 

157 

F. 

M. 

1 

"9 
1 

F. 

1 

■  •  •  • 
•  ■  ■  • 

1 

M. 

9 
.... 

F. 

9 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

F. 
1 

H. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Plret  

903 
197 
144 
196 
119 
83 
970 

910 
189 
137 
135 
140 
99 
963 

387 
317 
191 
996 
180 
167 
337 

397 
384 
974 
967 
930 
178 
395 

973 
956 
186 
189 
191 
137 
946 

799 
689 
417 
454 
386 
319 
765 

884 

823 
598 
504 
493 
414 
904 

1,903 
1,849 
1,296 
2,130 
1,347 
1,437 
9.931 

9,053 
9,940 
1,638 
9,387 
1  408 

Thiid  

Fourth 

Fifth 

1 
1 

Sixth 

1,540 
9,476 

fiMVAflth 

•  •  •  ■ 

Total.. 

1,135 

1,166 

1.805 

9,195 

873 

1,406 

4 

9 

3 

6 

9 

3 

3,899 

4,710 

19,193 

13^749 

*  Total,  male  and  female,  95,935. 

GEORGETOWN. 

The  schools  of  Georgetown  ore  under  the  control  of  a  "board  of  guardians.''  The 
school  organization  at  present  embraces  the  following  schools: 

Two  grammar  schools,  one  male  and  one  female ;  two  intermediate  schools,  one  male 
and  one  female ;  and  four  primary,  two  male  and  two  female,  with  an  addition  of 
thirty  children  of  each  sex  in  two  primary  schools.  There  are  no  male  teachers 
employed,  except  one  in  the  male  grammar  school.  Nearly  five  hundred  children  have 
been  in  the  schools  during  the  year,  and  the  general  progress  and  improvement  in  all 
hare  been  decided  and  very  encouiaging  to  the  board  of  guardians  and  teachers.  The 
board,  however,  express  some  regret  that  the  two  grammar  schools  have  not  been  as 
fall  as  theiy  ought  to  be.  The  report  of  the  board  of  guardians  to  the  board  of  alder- 
men imd  of  the  common  council,  states  that  "  there  appears  to  be  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  parents  to  use  the  school  so  far  only  as  is  necessary  to  sain  instruction  in 
the  rudimente  of  the  English  branches  for  their  children:  ana  before  the  pupil  can 
derire  the  advantages  the  school  system  affords,  withdraw  him  or  her  from  the  schools. 
This,  the  board  submits,  is  not  givmg  the  authorities  of  the  town  the  consideration  they 
have  a  right  to  expect  from  and  ask  of  those  who  use  the  public  schools.  If  there  be 
an  obligation  on  the  tax-paydrs  of  the  town  to  furnish  the  means  to  carry  on  the 
schoolis  then  there  arises  a  reciprocal  obligation  on  those  who  use  the  schools  to  do  sa 
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in  accordance  with  the  end  proposed  in  the  school  system,  viz.,  the  acqniaition  of  a 
plain,  snbstantiid,  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  elementary  branches,  and 
this  cannot  be  at^i^ned  if  scholaTs  are  wiUidrawn  before,  or  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
grammar  schools. 

The  school  sessions,  ending  in  Jane,  were  closed  with  the  nsnal  examinations,  which 
"  were  satisfiictory  and  showed  a  steady  and  decided  improvement  by  the  scholars  in  the 
respecti'vse  schools." 

The  receipts  for  the  school  year  ending  Anzust  31,  1870,  amounted,  with  the  bal- 
ance on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  112,322  (S5 ;  and  the  expenditures^  inclnd- 
iug  $6,624  for  salaries  of  teachers,  to  $8,139  75,  leaving  the  balance  to  the  credit  of  the 
school  fond  of  $4,182  90. 

Hon.  A.  Hyde,  president  of  the  board  of  enardians,  who  kindly  famished  this  Bnrean 
the  materials  for  this  report,  says :  **  I  might  add  that  wo  have  three  school  boildines; 
one  an  old  Methodist  meeting-hoose,  purchased  for  $2,000,  to  which  $1,000  were  added 
in  repairs ;  one  built  for  the  purpose,  at  a  cost  of  some  $6,000  seven  years  since,  and 
one,  a  brick  house  built  recently  at  a  cost  of  $10,000,  for  which  the  corporation  loaned 
the  money." 

SCHOOL  DISTBICTS  OF  WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Congress,  by  the  act  of  May  20, 1862,  provided  for  the  division  of  the  county  of  Wash- 
ington, outside  of  the  cities  of  Washington  and  Georgetown,  into  seven  school  districts, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  ''seven  Intelligent  inhabitants''  as  commissioners,  to  be 
appointed  annually,  one  firom  each  district,  by  the  levy  court.  They  shall  take  oath  of 
•oMce  and  be  a  body  corporate,  with  fonr  a  quorum,  appoint  a  clerk,  keep  recordsf 
hold  four  stated  meetings,  appoint  two  trustees  in  each  oistriot  to  act  with  commis- 
sioners in  control  of  schools  tnerein,  receive  and  disburse  fhnds,  regulate  number  of 
children  to  be  taught,  select  teachers,  prescribe  coarse  of  study,  secure  site  for  adhool- 
house,  and  report  annually  to  the  levy  court.  The  levy  court  may  impose  a  tax  of 
•one-fourth  of  one  per  centum  for  school  purposes.  Commissioners  to  provide  schools 
for  colored  children.  Tuition  of  50  cents  per  month  may  be  imposed  if  parent  is  able 
to  ]^ay  it.  One-fourth  of  money  accruing  from  fines,  penaltiesi  ^kc,  in  district,  to  be 
divided  between  Washington,  Georgetown,  and  the  county.  jQducation  made  com- 
pulsory for  at  least  twelve  weeks  each  year. 
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ARIZONA. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress  February  24, 1863. 

Area.  113,916  square  miles.    Population,  about  11,000. 

Pnyioiis  to  18^  Aiisona  was  inelnded  in  the  territorial  area  of  New  Mexico.  Her 
settlements  were,  however,  so  far  distant  from  the  mofo  fnhahitfid  iwions  as  to  be  with- 
out communication  with  or  under  control  of  New  Mexico.  By  aet  of  CoQgnw  appioved 
February  24, 1863,  the  Territory  of  Arizona  was  erected  out  of  the  western  half  of  New 
Mexico. 

Arizona  has  never  had  any  schools  worth  mentioning.  Numerous  attempts  have 
failed  to  elicit  any  correspondence  from  either  oflQcials  or  private  citizens  respecting  the 
existence  or  condition  oi  any  schools  in  that  Territory. 

It  appears,  however,  that  "An  act  concerning  common  schools"  passed  the  legislature 
and  was  approved  October  5, 1867.    Its  features  are  as  follows : 

Section  1.  Boards  of  county  supervisors  may  sfltablish  districts. 

Sec.  2.  District  to  be  composed  of  any  village  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  persons. 

Sec.  3.  Any  number  of  voters  ma^  apply  for  a  district  division. 

Sec.  4.  Then  the  board  of  supervisors  may  create  a  district. 

Sec.  5.  Board  of  supervisors  may  levy  a  tax  of  not  more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent. 

Sec.  6.  County  collectors  shall  collect  and  pay  to  treasurer. 

Sec.  7.  Collectors  to  receive  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  and  treasurer  two  per  cent,  as 
fees. 

Sec.  8.  Board  of  supervisors  to  select  school-houses,  sites,  Slc 

Whether  any  schools  have  gone  into  operation  under  this  law,  this  Bureau,  as  before 
stated,  cannot  ascertain.  The  physical  features  of  Arizona  and  the  character  of  the 
population  being  similar  to  those  of  New  Mexico,  the  remarks  made  in  regard  to 
the  latter  will,  in  the  main,  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  former. 


€OI.OBADO. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress  February  28, 1861. 

Area,  104,500  square  miles;  population,  ('United  States  census  of  1870,)  38,187. 

Though  repeatedly  sought  for,  but  little  school  informatioa  has  been  received  from 
this  Territory.  Within  a  few  days  communication  has  been  established  with  the  pres- 
ent superintendent  of  public  instruction  by  the  receipt  of  a  letter,  fh>m  which  the  fol- 
lowing is  taken : 

**  I  am  extremely  anxious  that  you  should  have  late  information  and  full  statistics  of 
this  Territory  for  insertion  in  your  annual  rejiort.  The  territorial  treasurer  has  hereto- 
fore been  ex  officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  this  is  the  first  year  in  which 
this  office  has  consisted  of  a  separate  department.  Complete  statistics  have  never  been 
obtained,  and  I  am  making  earnest  efforts  to  have  the  county  superintendents'  reports 
for  this  year  contain  all  the  necessary  items. 

"  Under  our  law  county  superintendents'  reports  are  not  required  to  be  furnished  to 
this  office  until  November  1 :  and  as  this  is  the  first  year  in  which  the  county  superin- 
tendents have  been  required  to  send  their  reports  promptly,  it  is  possible  that  reports 
may  not  be  received  until  some  time  during  the  month.  I  inclose  herewith  a  blank 
report,  in  order  that  you  may  see  what  statistics  we  propose  to  obtain. 

*^  Will  you  please  inform  me,  at  your  earliest  convenience,  what  is  the  latest  date  on 
which  you  must  receive  my  report  in  order  to  include  it  in  your  annual  report  f 

**  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  

"W.C.LOTHROP, 
"Superintendent  l*ublic  InetntciUm/* 

But  one  other  reply  has  been  received,  from  the  numerous  inquiries  sent  from  this 
office,  and  that  being  from  an  isolated  region  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  Territory, 
is  as  follows : 

"  Trinidad,  Colorado,  July  6, 1870. 

"Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  inquiry  was  duly  received.  I  have  not  been  in  the  Territory 
lon^  enough  to  know  much  about  its  educational  interests,  save  in  our  immediate 
vicinity. 

**  We  have  an  academy  here  which  has  had  one  session  of  five  months.  Two  teachers 
enrolled  24  pupils,  average  about  16.  Its  next  session  will  open  September  6, 1870.  It 
is  the  only  school  south  of  the  Arkansas  Biver  for  Americans.  Our  county  (Irfis  Ani- 
mas)  contains  about  9,000  inhabitants;  about  300  Americans;  the  rest  are  Mexicans. 

*  Fomiflhod  thiongh  the  kindnoss  of  Oeneral  Francis  A.  Wnlker,  superintendent  of  the  census. 
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This  stato  of  things  is  fast  changing.  The  Mexicans  cannot  stand  civilization,  and  will 
soon  give  place  to  enterprising  Americans.  So,  in  school  matters,  better  times  are  at 
hand. 

*'  There  is  a  Catholic  school  here,  attended  only  by  Mexicans ;  it  has  abont  30  scholars 
taaght  by  nans.    I  know  very  little  about  it.    There  are  in  the  county  about  60 
American  children  of  school  ago. 

''Trinidad  is  an  imi>ortant,  growing  town,  and  has  quite  a  number  of  enterprising 
American  citizens;  hence,  churches  and  schools  receive  their  proper  attention  here. 
This  climate  is  well  adapted  to  mental  culture  and  physical  development.  There  is  no 
heidthier  place  in  the  world  than  Trinidad.  Socially,  the  Mexicans  are  below  par,  and 
but  little  can  be  done  with  them  either  mentally  or  morally.  When  yon  publish  reports 
please  send  copies. 
*•  Yours,  truly, 

"  E.  J.  RICE. 

"  General  John  Eatox,  Jr." 

Colorado  is  divided  by  ranges  of  mountains  into  several  regions,  which  are  quite 
isolated,  and  inhabited  by  people  of  different  races,  and  of  widely  different  social  customs 
and  religious  &ith.  Not  1^  than  one-third  of  her  population  are  mestizos,  adhering 
to  their  peculiar  cnstoms,  and  generally  speaking  only  the  Spanish  language.  They 
occupy  the  southern  portion  of  the  Temtory,  which  was  formerly  a  pai^  of  New 
Mexico,  and  of  those  counties  in  Now  Mexico  which,  in  1856,  voted  more  than  4,000 
against  free  schools  to  37  for  them.  The  physical  features  of  Colorado  are  graphically 
described  in  the  foUowing,  from  the  pen  of  ex-Governor  Gilpin : 

'^  Bisected  firom  north  to  south  by  the  primary  Cordillera  or  mat  mountain  chain, 
wldch  divides  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  fiom  those  of  the  Pacifio.  The  eastern  half 
is  ooeopied  by  an  undulatinfl;  plain,  the  western  half  by  stupendous  Rocky  Mountain 
raaffsa.  The  former,  abounaing  in  great  rivers,  is  of  very  uniform  fertility,  checkered 
with  arable  and  pastoral  lands,  alternating  the  one  with  the  other.  It  is  favored  with 
temperate  setuons,  mineral  fuel,  a  salubrious  atmosphere,  and  a  resplendent  climate. 
The  moontaiiifi  embraee  every  variety  oi  structure,  intense  maasivenees,  and  altitude, 
fertile  flanks  of  un&iling  pasturage,  and  stupendous  forests.  In  their  ever-varying 
scenery,  no  element  of  subumity  and  beauty  of  the  highest  order  is  wanting.  In  their 
vastness  of  bulk  they  constiinte  an  important  division  of  the  empire  of  the  American 
people,  here,  especially,  revealed  to  sight  in  the  grandest  forms.'' 


BAKOTA. 


Organized  by  act  of  Congress  March  2, 1861. 

Area  150,932  square  miles.    Population,  (United  States  census  of  1870,)  13,981. 

Dakota  is  the  largest  of  the  organized  Territories,  her  area  equaling  about  one-half 
of  the  whole  of  the  original  thirteen  States.  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Hon.  James  S.  Foster,  made  a  partial  report,  in  February  last,  to  accompany  the  new 
school  code,  then  first  published,  the  distribution  of  which  became  necessary.  From 
this  it  appears  that — 

The  number  of  school  districts  organized  were 55 

Number  of  teachers 53 

Number  of  scholars 1,765 

Value  of  school  property..: $9,010  00 

Amount  of  money  apportioned  to  counties |1,997  86 

There  were  many  districts  unorganized,  and  several  county  superintendents  had 
omitted  to  send  their  annual  report.    Mr.  Foster  says : 

*'  Our  schools  have  heretofore  suffered  from  a  lack  of  school-teachers,  but,  fortunately, 
among  the  immigrants,  during  the  j>ast  year,  there  are  many  who  are  willing  to  engage 
as  teachers,  so  that  every  school  district  requiring  the  services  of  a  teacher  has  been 
able  to  procure  one.  The  school  fund  during  the  past  year  has  greatly  increased  with 
the  rapidly  increasing  wealth  of  our  citizens,  so  that  in  most  of  the  counties  tho 
apportionment  to  each  district  exceeds  $2  each  for  every  child  residing  in  the  district 
between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one. 

<<  The  people  of  Dakota  are  prompt  to  organize  school  districts  and  open  schools, 
without  waiting  for  a  large  number  of  wealthy  settlers  to  enable  the  new  district  to 
build  at  once  a  ]>ermanent  school  building.  In  many  districts  schools  were  opened  in 
temporary  houses  until  a  good  and  permanent  school-house  could  be  built.  In  some 
districts  schools  were  opened  in  private  houses,  and  conducted  successfully  for  several 
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tenns,  while  in  others  a  rude  bat  comfortable  and  substantial  log  school-houfle  haa 
been  erected,  -which  will  serve  a  good  parpose  for  a  number  of  years. 

*'  In  several  districts,  in  Union  county  particularly,  where,  in  1866,  we  found  scboola 
of  twenty  or  thirty  papils  occupying  temporary  log  houses,  we  find  now  good  frame 
school-houses,  supplied  with  all  the  furmture  usually  found  in  school-houses  in  the 
rural  districts  of  older  settled  countries. 

''  It  is  a  work  of  no  small  magnitude  to  transform  the  wild  uninhabited  prairie  into- 
a  thickly  settled  country,  with  cultivated  farms,  supporting  churches  and  schools.  It 
is  with  feelings  of  pride  that  we  contemplate  the  condition  of  our  common  schools. 
We  have  no  large  tracts  of  land  owned  by  non-residents  and  speculators,  preventing 
actual  settlement  by  an  industrious  population.  Our  settlements  are  continuous,  and 
nearly  every  quarter-section  of  land  lias  its  occupant,  from  whose  dwelling  goes  forth 
to  our  common  schools  one  or  more  pupils.  It  is  the  crowning  glory  of  Dakota  that 
our  settlements  are  compact,  and  that  in  every  township  in  the  settled  portion  there 
are  children  enough  for  half  a  dozen  schools.  At  present  most  of  the  schools  of  this 
Territory  are  in  Union,  Clay,  and  Yankton  couilties." 

The  poorest  school-house  is  noted  as  worth  |25,  and  the  best  as  worth  $3,000.  Most 
of  the  school-houses  are  built  of  logs.  The  waf^es  of  some  of  the  women  teachers 
appear  to  be  as  low  as  $15  per  month.  The  acquisition  of  a  blackboard  is  usually  men- 
tioned. Indeed,  a  good  log  school-house,  with  a  blackboard,  aud  a  well  in  the  yard^ 
and  a  teacher  at  $20  per  month,  is  evidently  considered  a  fair  school  prospect  in  Dakota. 

SCHOOI.  LAW. 

An  act  to  provide  for  common  schools  in  the  Territory  was  approved  January  5,.  1869, 
and  contains  ninety  sections.  It  provides  for  the  election  of  territorial  and  county 
superintendents  with  the  usual  duties.  No  school  district  can  receive  its  portioi^  of  the 
school  fund  in  which  a  common  school  has  not  been  taught  at  least  three  months  during 
the  year.  County  superintendents  aro  to  roport  annually  by  the  10th  of  November. 
The  territorial  superintendent  is  required  to  report  to  the  legislaturo  during  the  first 
week  in  the  session  of  each  year ;  by  act  of  Congress^  however,  the  leipslaturea  of  teiri- 
tories  are  limited  to  biennial  sessions.  The  oflQoers  oi  each  school  district  are  a  director, 
clerk,  and  treasurer,  who  constitute  the  district  board,  and  each  districtJs  a  bodv  cor- 
porate. Annual  school  district  meetings  aro  to  be  held  on  the  last  Saturday  in  March. 
The  district  clerks  make  the  annual  enumeration  of  children. 

Tabic  of  BtatUUoal  detaiU  of  9chooU  in  Dakota  Territonfj  hy  oouniieSf  from  guperintendenf* 

report  dated  February  1, 1870. 

Hon.  Jabces.  S.  Foster,  vtperintendent  ^blic  inetructUnif  Tankton, 
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IDAHO   TEBBITOBT. 

Organized  by  act'of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1863. 

Area,  86,294  square  miles.    Population,  (United  States  censos  of  1870,^  14,886. 

From  the  report  of  the  Hon.  Daniel  Cram,  snperintendent  of  pnblio  mstmction,  for 
the  years  1867-^68,  it  appears  that  in  the  latter  year  tho  number  of  school  districts 

were ^ 24 

Number  of  school-houses 12 

Number  of  schools 15 

Whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  twenty-one  years 926 

Number  of  scholars  attending  school 345 

Number  of  children  not  attending  school 581 

Amount  paid  teachers $4,603 

Total  exi)enses 5,799 

Number  of  libraries  and  volumes None. 

Many  of  the  settlers  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  edu- 
cation, and  the  superintendent  therefore  makes  the  following  recommendations : 

^*  In  the  absence  of  a  school-house  in  districts  entirely  able  to  provide  suitable  school 
buildings.  I  would  suggest  the  propriety  of  such  legislative  action  as  will  secure  to  the 
trustees  the  means  or  school  accommodations  in  these  several  districts ;  and  were  said 
boards  authorized,  in  the  exercise  of  a  sound  discretion,  to  levy,  collect,  and  expend  a 
reasonable  tax  for  such  buildings,  or  for  repairing  the  same,  it  is  believed  that  such  a 
law  would  be  beneficial  to  the  £strict  thus  taxed,  and  would  be  approved  by  tho  peo- 
ple of  the  Territory. 

''The  absence  of  school-houses  in  some  districts  is  not  founded  on  the  want  of  means 
or  ability  to  build  them;  they  are  evidences  of  selfishness  or  ignorance  wherever  thoy 
are  found.    Hence  a  law  of  the  kind  Indicated  would  not  be  regarded  as  oppressive. 

"  There  is  a  commendable  spirit  manifested  throughout  the  Territory,  and  the  county 
superintendents  seem  alive  to  the  cause.  Briefly,  then,  our  needs  are  money  and 
teachers. 

"  That  which  Idaho  needs  most,  in  order  to  educate  her  children,  is  to  foster  her  gen- 
eral school  fund,  and  increase  it  in  every  possible  way.'' 

A  letter  from  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of  Idaho  Territory,  Hon.  Daniel 
Chim,  contains  the  following  information : 

"  It  is  impossible^"  he  states,  ''for  me  to  visit  the  different  counties  personally,  as 
there  is  no  money  m  the  territorial  school  fund  applicable  for  that  purpose,  and  the 
expense  of  travelmg  in  this  Territory  is  no  small  item,  and  more  than  I  am  willing  to 
expend  personally,  although  I  have  a  heaort  and  interest  in  the  cause,  and  am  wiluuK 
to  do  all  I  reasonably  can  to  advance  it.  The  month  of  October  is  the  end  of  the  fiscid 
school  year. 

"  Our  school  law  is  ambiguous,  and  no  material  changes  have  been  made  in  it  of  lato 
only  to  confuse  the  operations  of  the  same. 

''Our  Territory  is  in  much  need  of  congressional  aid ;  at  the  same  time  this  aid 
should  be  met  by,  and  through  the  legislature^of  the  Territory,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Government,  by  a  reasonable  tax  or  appropriation." 

THE  THIRTY-SIXTH  SECTION  EXCLUDED  BY  THE  LEGISLATUBE  FROM  SCHOOL  PURPOSES. 

The  United  States  school  law  provides  that  sections  16  and  36  be  reserved  in  each 
township  for  school  purposes.  The  territorial  school  law  excludes  the  thirty- sixth  sec- 
tion ;  this  only  gives  the  proceeds  of  the  16th  section  for  school  purposes. 

ARTICLE  I— SCHOOL  FUND. 

Section  1. — ^Money  from  sale  of  congressional  land  grants,  with  the  exception  of  ike 
proceeds  of  ike  sale  of  t\e  ihirtif'Sixth  secHon  of  ike  public  UindSf  ^c^  4^ 

A  citizen  of  Idaho,  writing  on  the  subject,  makes  the  following  comment  upon  this 
action  of  the  legislature : 

"  The  law  reserving  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections  for  school  purposes,  you 
win  see  in  section  1  of  this  act  partly  ignored ;  but  resdly  it  does  not  amount  to  any- 
thing, for  all  the  lands  of  any  value  were  taken  up  before  the  survey,  and  unless  there 
is  some  special  provision  made,  I  doubt  whether  there  will  be  any  school  lands  in  the 
Territory.  There  is  no  way  of  getting  any  lands,  in  lieu  of  those  previously  claimed, 
to  survey,  unless  it  might  be  timber  in  the  mountains,  and  that  is  not  now  surveyed.  I 
would  suggest  a  siMcial  "survey  for  that  purpose,  hot  allowing  persons  to  claim  the 
timber  ontu  the  school  lands  should  bo  selected." 
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COMMISSIONBB  OF  EDUCITION.  SSB 

KOBTTAHA  T13RRITOBT. 

OrgsDi2dd  hy  act  of  CongTMSy  Msy  96, 1864. 

AroA,  143,776  sqnare  miles.    Population,  (United  States  censos  of  18*/0,)  20,422. 

Montana  Territoiy,  with  a  breadth  of  latitude  eqnal  to  the  distance  from  Long  Island 
8onnd  sbraight  north  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  stretches  its  monster  proportions  along  tho 
northern  national  boundary  for  nearly  700  miles — ^from  the  twenty^serenth  to  thirty- 
ninth  meridian  decrees  of  longitude,  or  one-thirtieth  the  circle  of  the  globe  on  the 
forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude.  Much  of  her  land  is  of  excellcoit  quafity,  and  the 
climatic  inmienoes  among  the  best  of  a  continent.  She  will  have,  when  surveyed, 
5,112,055  acres  for  school  purposes. 

The  superintendent  reported,  in  1666,  that  the  condition  of  her  schools  was  not  favor- 
able; that  circumstances  and  influences  hare  opx>oeed  the  practical  workings  of  a  sys- 
tem, moreoYer,  not  perfectlv  adapted  to  the  territorial  condition.  Indeed,  he  says  that 
four  years'  experience  has  demonstrated  "its  utter  inadequacy  to  meet  our  demands.'* 
In  every  community  a  general  interest  was  manifesting  itself,  but  the  reports  of  county 
superintendents  were  not  sufficiently  full. 

Madison  County  reported  herself  able  to  maintain,  with  her  then  population  and 
school  tax,  ''about  ten  schools,  a  minority  of  them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year." 
Her  schools  were  considered  efficient  and  her  people  quite  interested. 

The  superintendent  of  Meagher  County  reported,  that  thoueh  he  had  ''districted 
this  county  soon  after  his  appomtment,  he  had  not  succeeded  in  having  a  single  district 
organized.''  His  report  shows  nothing  beyond  the  amount  of  money  in  the  treasury 
belonging  to  the  school  fund. 

Tlie  county  of  Deer  Lodge  gives  a  more  flattering  report.  In  the  organized  districts, 
schools  are  well  sustained,  and  the  people  are  generally  showing  a  lively  interest  in 
the  subject  of  education. 

The  report  from  Gallatin  "was  merely  statistical,  but  the  territorial  superintendenfi 
inferred  from  it  "  that  the  valley  county  is  not  behind  in  her  educational  lacilities,  and 
that  her  schools  are  iu  a  healthy  condition." 

"  Lewis  and  Clarke  County  has  only  three  organized  districts,  two  of  which,  in  the 
Prickly  Pear  Valley,  sustain  good  schools  duling  the  winter  months.  The  Helena  dis- 
trict has  now  three  common  schools,  with  an  aggregate  attendance  of  181  pupils." 
Much  interest  was  manifested,  and  zeal  and  energy  displayed,  by  the  Helena  board  of 
school  directors.  A  select  school  of  more  than  twenty  pupils  was  also  in  existence.  At 
Helena  there  are  also  two  denominational  schools,  Catnolic  and  Methodist. 

The  territorial  superintendent  says  of  the  Sunday  schools:  "They  are  springing  up 
in  every  town  of  note,  and  are  becoming  a  power  in  the  land." 

SCHOOL  FUND  AND  CONGBE88IONAL  AID. 

"We  have  no  permanent  school  fund  in  the  Territory,  nor  have  we  any  legislation 
tending  to  the  establishment  of  such  a  fund.  The  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections 
of  land  given  by  the  United  States  for  schooling  purposes  are  generally  reserved  to  the 
townships  in  which  they  are  located,  or  to  the  counties,  and  never,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  enter  into  a  State  or  territorial  fund. 

"  It  seems  to  me  of  paramount  importance  that  we  should  have  some  nucleus  estab- 
lished, around  which  we  could  form  a  territorial  frmd,  the  interest  only  of  which 
should  be  appropriated  annually  for  school  purposes.  How  to  establish  such  a  point, 
frt)m  what  source  to  create  such  a  fund,  are  questions  to  which  I  have  ^ven  much 
thought  and  investigation,  without  reaching  any  very  satisfactory  conclusion.  Would 
not  tnat  spirit  of  lil^rality  which  has  ever  cnaracterized  the  policjr  of  the  general  gov- 
ernment in  matters  of  education,  warrant  the  legislature  iu  memorializing  Congress  on 
this  subject -^vital  alike  to  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Ter- 
ritory— ^asking  that  a  portion  of  the  United  States  revenue  collected  iu  the  Territory, 
for  a  limited  period,  be  set  apart  for  this  purpose  f 

"  I  trust  I  shall  be  pardoned  for  this  suggestion,  for  it  is  the  only  feasible  plan  that 
presents  itself  to  me  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  end.  The  government 
could  well  afford  to  make  such  an  appropriation.  The  hardy  and  adventurous  pioneer 
has  opened  up  a  wilderness  to  civUization,  from  the  bosom  of  which  he  has  extracted 
millions  of  dollars  in  gold,  which  he  has  thrown  into  the  circulating  wealth  of  tho 
nation.  The  lands,  only  a  few  years  ago  valueless,  are  now  sought  for  with  eagerness ; 
and  the  land  office  in  this  city  is  becoming  the  repository  of  thousands  of  our  hard- 
earned  treasure." 

From  an  interesting  letter  frt)m  a  well  known  citizen  of  Montana,  whose  opinions 
are  entitled  to  consideration,  the  following  is  taken: 

"In  1864  there  were  some  10,000 j>eople,  from  all  parts  of  the  coimtry,  assembled  at 
Yirffinia  City,  attracted  by  the  marvellous  accounts  of  the  wealth  of  the  placer  mines 
in  Alder  Gnlcn.    That  portion  of  this  population  from  the  Bast  Vras  largely  composed 
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of  disbanded  soldiers  of  Pkioe'8  araiy,  while  the  emigratioii  ttom  the  West  contained 
some  of  the  worst  characters  of  the  Pacific  State.  For  three  years,  or  until  the  com- 
mencement of  1867,  crime  was  punished  by  a  vigilance  committee,  said  tr>  have  em- 
braced all  the  best  men  in  the  Territory,  whose  executions  were  frequent  and  summary. 
During  this  period  many  fEunilies  £rom  the  Western  States,  and  some  from  New  Eng- 
land, settled  in  the  Territory,  and  society  began  to  improve.  A  school  was  established 
and  well  attended.  The  l^^slatnre,  at  its  first  session  in  1864-'65,  passed  a  school  law. 
Though  no  general  interest  was  felt  in  schools,  a  few  kept  the  subject  alive,  a  superin- 
tendent was  elected,  and,  since  1865,  most  parts  of  the  settled  portions  of  the  Territory 
liave  been  supplied  with  schools,  some  of  which  are  said  to  be  very  good,  though  no 
graded  school  has  been  yet  established. 

'^  While  the  interest  in  education  is  increasing,  some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Montana 
complain  that  unfortunate  political  collisions  between  parties  give  to  legislation  a  par- 
tisan character,  and  withhold  the  legislature  from  giving  proper  atten^n  to  school 
laws  and  school  funds.  Thia  leads  some  of  the  better  Masses  to  sedc  schools  in  iho 
States  for  their  children." 
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KTEW   MEXICO. 

GEOGRAPHT. 

The  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  as  traneferred  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  and  organized  by  the  act  of  Consjess,  approTed  September  9, 1850, 
embraced  also  the  southern  portion  of  Colorado  ana  the  wnole  of  Arizona  Territory. 
The  present  area  of  New  Mexico  is  121,301  square  miles,  or  77,5G8,640  acres.  This  area 
is  divided  into  ten  counties,  which  are  generally  separated  from  each  other  by  natural 
boundaries  of  mountain  barriers. 

POPULATION. 

The  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico,  not  including  those  connected  with  the  United 
States  Army,  may  be  classed  in  four  distinctive  divisions,  as  foUows : 

Pueblos *..-•-.        7,000 

Wild  Indians 12,097 

Mestizos,  with  a  small  percentage  of  whitee,  (census  of  I860.).. 83,009 

Total ,^ „ 102,106 


MESTIZOS. 

That  part  of  the  population  called  Mezicansy  are  almost  wholly  agricultural  and  arc 
settled  in  plazas,  as  their  villages  are  called,  varying  in  population  from  fifty  to  several 
thousand  souls,  generally  sustained  by  flocks  and  suburban  fiums.  This  metliod  of 
settlement,  peculiar  to  the  whole  intermountain  region  of  North  America,  results  from 
two  causes ;  first,  the  necessity  for  cooperation  in  conveying  the  waters  of  the  streams 
in  ditches  for  the  irrigation  of  the  land,  which  is  necessary  to  the  successfiil  cnltivaticn 
of  the  soil;  and  second,  for  mutual  defense  aeainst  the  numerous  nomadic  andwarlilee 
tribes  of  Indians.  This  gregarious  method  of  life  gives  an  opportunity  fi>r  the  estab- 
lishment of  schools  surpassing  that  enjoyed  by  any  otiier  portion  of  the  United  States, 
especially  the  sparsely  settled  firontier  portions  of  the  West ;  and  yet,  as  if  to  show  to 
the  world  the  most  criminal  example  or  how  good  opportunities  may  be  neglected^  here 
exists  the  most  schooUess,  ignorant,  and  povert^-stncken  people  ^Making  a  civilized, 
though  foreign  language,  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States.  In  1890,  tin 
number  given  as  attencGng  school  was  460,  out  of  a  population  of  61,574.  In  18G0,  but 
three  per  cent,  of  the  popmation  of  school  age,  according  to  the  censusy.were  attending 
school. 

STATEMENT  OF  THB  QOVEBNOB  OF  NSW  MEEICO. 

The  Hon.  William  A.  Pile  writes^  under  date  of  October  20, 1870,  that  there  is  no 
general  school  law,  and  not  a  public  school  or  a  school-house  in  the  Territory.  Jgn 
Santa  F^,  Las  YegoB,  Albuquerque^  Taof^  La  MesiUa,  and  in  eome  smaller  towns,  the 
Catholics  have  schools.  It  is  mentioned  tixat  there  ate  four  I^testant  schools  alse, 
but  the  size  and  efficiency  of  anyof  the  schools  are  not  stated.  His  ezoellencf  also 
speaks  of  the  deplorable  illiteracy  of  the  jzreat  mass  of  the  population,  and  the  indiC- 
ference  of  the  legislature  on  the  subject.  Governor  Pile  sent  the  following  to  the  legis- 
lature during  its  last  session : 

EXTRACT  FBOM  THB  QOVERNOB'B  KBSSAQB. 

**  It  is  not  presumed  that,  in  the  limited  time  that  your  honorable  bodies  will  now 
remain  in  session,  you  can  mature  and  adopt  a  perfect  system  of  public  education;  bat 
the  subject  is  one  of  such  immediate  and  pressmg  importance  that  I  cannot  dose  this 
message  without  referring  to  it.  In  all  communities  where  the  character  of  the  gov* 
emment  depends  on  the  people,  public  education  assumes  an  importance  far  above 
that  which  attaches  to  it  under  other  circumstances.  For  years  this  subject  has  been 
urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  territorial  legislature.  The  neoessitv  and  import- 
ance of  the  matter  is  so  apparent,  that  to  stop  to  reason  with  you  upon  it  would  seem 
to  be  an  insult  to  your  intelligence  and  understandiug^ 

"  That  your  early  and  earnest  atlention  to  this  subject  is  required  by  every  oonsider^ 
ation  of  public  duty,  welfiure,  and  interest,  cannot^  with  vou  I  think,  be  a  matter  of 
doubt.  £r  provision  was  made  eveo  for  one  public  school  in  each*county,  it  would  be 
a  great  public  blessing.  Anything^  that  will  be  a  commencement  shall  receive  my 
hearty  ^proval  and  cooperation.  Let  these  schools  be  free  from  any  religious  or  de- 
nominational control,  or  under  the  control  of  any  church  your  honorable  bodies  may 
think  proper.  If  only  the  children  of  the  Territory  ace  fhmished  faoilities  for  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  branches  of  a  oommpn  eduoationj  I  shall  be  sat- 
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''Lot  US  make  a  lyefldxuiiiig)  if  U  is  ever  so  small  and  inexpeDsire.  Inorease  and  im- 
provement' will  cpmelroin  ei^Mrieiice. 

'' Economy  in  public  expenaiture  is  a  necessity  of  onr  condition,  but  it  is  false  economy 
to  fail  to  expend  a  reasonable  amoont  for  public  education — to  economize  at  the  expense 
of  intelligence  and  morality.  In  all  communities  where  society  and  public  sentiment 
nre  in  a  transitoiy  state,  it  is  the  duty  of  legislators,  public  officers,  and  men  in  high 
social  and  political  position,  to  became  leaders  and  instructors  of  tne  people,  to  guide 
and  give  shape  to  public  (pinion,  so  that  the  future  of  the  community  may  be  pros- 
penms  and  hapjj^.  The  future  of  this  Territory  depends  largely  upon  your  wisdom 
and  pmdenoa.  I  entertain  the  strongest  hope  that  this  session  of  your  honorable 
bodies  will  not  finally  eLoee  without  miUdbag  at  least  a  commencement  of  a  system  of 
public  sehooW 

POFULAB  HOSTHJTT  TO  VKSK  SCHOOLS. 

If  more  proofs  of  the  present  unfortunate  condition  of  the  Mestizos  were  wanting, 
it  many  be  snown  that  their  indifference  to  education  reaches  not  only  hostility,  but  a 
hostility  which  has,  perhaps,  been  expressed  with  more  unanimity  at  the  ballotrbox 
than  any  similar  instance  in  nistory. 

**  The  territorial  legislature,  at  the  session  of  1855^56,  passed  an  act  establishing  a 
qrstem  of  common  schools,  to  be  supported  by  a  tax  levied  upon  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants.  Four  counties  were  exempted  m>m  the  general  operations  of  the  law, 
and  the  citizens  thereof  were  allowed  to  vote  on  its  acceptance  or  non-acceptance. 
The  election  was  ordered  by  the  proclamation  of  the  governor,  and  was  held  March  31, 
1856y  with  the  following  result : 


Counties. 

For  the  law. 

Against 

the  law. 

Taos .V 

8 

19 

8 

2 

2,150 

Rio    Airibft.----   -,-TTT^--TT--.-r.T--r.-r..^.^-r..*-r ,.t. 

1,928 

Santa  Ana.... 

45C 

Boeon^  ......... -   

482 

Total..-; 

37 

5,016 

''The  returns  show  that  in  a  popular  vote  of  5,053  there  are  Mdy  37  men  to  bo 
found  in  favor  of  public  schools— a  fact  which  exhibits  an  opposition  to  the  cause  truly 
wonderftd.  This  great  enmity  to  schools  and  intelligence  can  only  be  accounted  for 
as  follows:  that  the  people  are  so  far  sunk  in  ignorance  that  they  are  not  really  capa- 
ble of  judging  of  the  advantages  of  education.  From  this  result  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion has  but  little  to  hope  for  fh>m  the  popnlax  will,  and  the  verdict  shows  that  the 
people  love  darkness  better  than  light.'' 

The  law  was  repealed  ten  months  after  its  adoption,  and  even  the  fines  collected 
under  it  were  ordered  by  the  act  repealing  to  be  returned  to  those  from  whom  they 
were  collected. 

The  preceding  extract  is  taken  fh>m  ''New  Mexico  and  her  Peonle,"  by  Brigadier 
General  W.  W.  H.  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  was,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  United 
States  attorney  for  the  Territory.    The  following  is  also  taken  from  the  same  work : 

"  The  American  missionaries  who  have  come  into  the  country  have  also  taken  an  in- 
terest in  the  cause  of  education,  and.  wherever  stationed,  have  endeavored  to  estab- 
lish schools.  In  some  instances  they  have  been  able  to  gather  together  a  few  scholars ; 
but  the  opposition  of  the  priesthood  to  the  children  being  educated  in  Protestant 
schools  is  so  great  that  they  could  not  accomplish  much.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  however, 
that  the  £dw  seeds  they  have  sown  will  in  due  season  spring  up  and  bring  forth  good 
finit.  The  Bev.  Mr.  Gorman  has  extended  his  labors  into  a  new  vineyard,  and  estab- 
li^ed  himself  in  tiiie  Indian  pueblo  of  liaguna,  some  fifty  miles  west  of  the  Rio  del 
Norte.  He  opened  a  little  school  which  some  of  the  children  attend,  and  a  few  of  tho 
adults  seem  desirous  to  be  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  white  man."    (p.  194.) 

The  minds  of  the  people  are  as  barren  as  the  land,  with  as  little  hope  of  being  better 
cultivated.  Congress  has  donated  two  sections  of  land  in  each  township  for  school  pur- 
poses; but  so  la]:;^^  a  portion  of  the  country  consists  of  rocky  mountains  and  barren 
plains  that  there  is  poor  prospect  of  the  donation  ever  yielding  much  for  the  cause  of 
education.  In  lieu  of  the  land,  Congress  should  make  an  appropriation  in  money,  as 
an  edooition  fond,  to  be  expended  in  such  manner  as  thev  micht  direct — the  principal 
to  be  properly  invested,  and  the  interest  arising  fh>m  it  only  to  od  expended.  "    (p.  430.) 

Since  1866,  several  acts  for  the  establishment  of  common  schools,  to  be  supported  by 
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payment  of  a  tuition  fee,  and  even  laws  for  oompnlMnT  attendanoe  at  SGhool,  haye 
Deen  passed,  but  always  repealed  before  they  were  oarriea  into  effect. 

THB  PUEBLO  INDIANS, 

These  Indians  number  abont  7,000,  and  are  settled  in  nearly  a  score  of  oomi>act  Til- 
lages, scattered  through  the  Territory.  Nothing  has  eTcr  been  done  for  these  Indians 
by  the  GU)yemment,  in  the  way  of  improYins  tneir  social  condition^  by  instmciioii  in 
industrial  arts,  or  in  any  necessary  knowledge  since  they  became  its  wards,  in  1846. 
During  the  period  of  Spanish  rule,  schools  were  established  and  flourished  under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  Government.  But  after  tiie  independence  of  Mexico  they  were 
allowed  to  fall  into  decay,  from  want  of  GoYerument  support,  until  to-day  there  an 
Tery  few  indeed  who  can  read  and  write,  and  these  are  old  men,  whose  numbers  aie 
decreasing :  so  that  in  four  or  flye  years  there  will  not  be  found  one  of  all  this  once 
enlightened  race  who  will  be  able  to  read  the  title-papers  to  his  land.  These  Indians 
have  never  been  an  expense  to  the  Government,  as  have  other  tribes,  to  reduce  them  t^ 
submission  by  long  and  costly  wars,  nor  have  they  asked  a  single  dollar  for  their  siro- 
port.  They  Keenly  appreciate  the  helplessness  of  an  uneducated  condition ;  they  ab- 
solutely crave  education,  and  yet  thev  are  allowed  to  remain  in  ignorance  fi>r  the 
want  of  an  annual  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  the  employment  of 
teachers. 


VTAK    TEBBITOBT. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress,  September  9, 1850. 

Area,  84,476  square  miles.    Population,  abont  110,000. 

From  the  report,  for  the  year  1869,  of  the  Hon.  Bobert  L.  Campbell,  territorial  supeiw 
intendent  of  common  schools  for  Utah,  the  following  summary  of  school  statistics  is 
taken.    More  detailed  statistics,  by  counties,  will  be  found  on  page  331. 

Number  of  districts 189 

Number  of  schools 243 

Number  of  scholars  enrolled 15,100 

Number  of  male  scholars  enrolled 7,5S4 

Number  of  female  scholars  enrolled *  7,576 

Total  number  of  children  between  four  and  sixteen  years 84, 13d 

Average  daily  attendance 10,618 

Percentage  of  school  population  attending  school. 44 

Number  of  months  scnool  has  been  taught  during  the  year 7^ 

Number  of  male  teachers 173 

Number  of  female  teachers 169 

Amount  paid  to  male  teachers $54,559  37 

Amount  paid  to  female  teachers f:25,15i0  25 

Total  paid  to  teachers 179,679  62 

Amount  of  taxes  appropriated  to  use  of  schools $7,011  33 

Amount  of  building  funds  raised $35, 142  70 

The  character  of  the  school  system  of  Utah  does  not  fully  appear,  either  in  the  school 
laws  of  that  Territory  or  in  the  last  three  reports  of  the  supermtendent.  The  infeienoe 
is,  however,  that  a  tuition  fee  per  scholar  is  charged  for  the  payment  of  teachers;  that 
the  school-houses  are  built  by  taxes  voted  by  two-thirds  of  the  tax-payers  in  a  district ; 
and  that  tax-payers  in  districts  may  elect  to  pay  their  teachers  by  a  self-imposed  tax. 
A  noticeable  Mature  in  the  expenditures  is,  that  173  male  teachers  were  paid  much  more 
than  twice  the  ag^eregato  amount  of  wages  than  were  169  female  teachers. 

''The  fl[reat  desiderata  of  our  educational  interest,"  says  the  superintendent,  "is  a 
supply  of  school-teachers."  In  a  previous  rei>ort  Mr.  Campbell  says  th&t  "the  univer- 
sal interrogatory  by  school  trustees  from  every  part  of  the  Territory,  who  are  attending 
to  their  duties,  is:  Can  yon  send  us  a  qualified  teacher f"  He  ur^es  upon  the  legisla- 
ture the  importance  of  providing  a  number  of  free  scholarshins  in  the  normal  coarse 
of  the  University  of  Deseret,  and  upon  districts  to  unite  ana  bear  the  expenses  of 
some  of  the  young  women  to  attend  a  normal  course. 

The  superintendent  has  hopes  of  realizing  an  available  school  fund  fh>m  the  school 
lands  when  Utah  shall  be  admitted  as  a  State,  the  Territory  not  being  able  U>  use  the 
proceeds  of  the  sixteenth  and  thirty-sixth  sections.  Commenting  on  this  unfortunate 
position  of  Utah  toward  the  school  lands,  the  superintendent  says: 

"  It  is  said  that  the  Territories  sustain  the  relationship  of  waras  to  the  General  Gov- 
ernment. What  would  be  thought  of  a  guardian,  in  whose  possession  there  were  mu- 
nificent legacies  specially  designed  for  educational  purposes,  who  would  turn  round 
and  say  to  his  wai^,  *True,  there  are  liberal  provisions  made  for  your  education,  bat 
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these  siantB  are  not  iiMia%  given  to  wards  until  they  become  of  age.'  Woold  not  the 
ward  naTe  jost  cause  of  complaint  f  That  in  the  greatest  time  of  need,  the  most  sea- 
sonable period  of  life,  educational  facilities  should  be  withheld — that  the  most  liberal 
aud  free  govemment  on  earth  should  thus  act  toward  its  wards,  is  indeed  astonishing.'' 

DBSERET  ALFHABKT. 

Much  of  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  for  the  years  18G7, 1868,  and  1869  are 
OGonpied  in  the  discussion  of  the  defects  of  English  ortnography  and  the  advaDtages 
of  the  ''Deseret  alphabet/'  which  President  Brigham  Young  and  the  regents  of  the 
University  of  Deseret  are  making  efforts  to  establish  in  that  Territory.  The  following ' 
extract  from  the  report  of  1868  gives  the  best  explanation  obtainable  of  the  merits  of 
^e  reform : 

'^The  inhabitants  of  these  mountains  are  preeminent  for  reform.  They  hail  everv 
iuTention  and  discovery  as  a  blessing  fh>m  Heaven  to  man,  and  fail  not  to  acknowl- 
edge the  source  whence  aU  blessings  emanate. 

''When  Pitman's  system  of  phonetics  was  introduced  in  Illinois  by  Mr.  Qeorge  D. 
Watt,  in  the  vear  1845,  the  leading  men  of  this  community  immediately  adopted  it, 
and  the  same  has  been  taught  in  almost  every  nook  and  comer  of  these  mountain  set- 
tlements. 

''The  design  of  the  Deseret  system  is  to  teach  the  spelling  and  reading  of  the  Eng- 
lish langnaffe  in  an  easy  manner.  The  principal  feature  is  to  reduce  to  simplicity 
English  orthography,  and  to  denude  the  words  used  of  every  superfluous  character. 
In  this  system  the  cnild  is  taught  the  thirty-eight  letters  which  represent  the  number 
of  sounds  heard  in  speaklne  the  English  language.  Each  letter  of  the  alphabet  repre- 
sents a  definite  sound,  as  fixed  as  any  one  of  the  digits  which  invariably  represents 
the  same  ^wer.  The  acquirement  of  reading,  therefore,  is  divested  of  the  uncertainty, 
contradiction,  And  difficulty  which  attend  the  acquisition  of  the  present  system." 

In  his  report  for  1869  the  superintendent  gives  an  account  of  his  fhrther  work  and 
encfraraffements  in  advocating  this  alphabet  during  his  school  visits,  and  recommends 
the  lej^iuature  to  appropriate  |2,000  for  the  publication  of  a  spelling  book  or  element- 
ary dictionary. 

FEATUBE8  OF  THE  8GHOOL  IJLWB  OF  UTAH. 

The  county  courts  in  each  county  are  authorized  to  create  or  change  the  boundaries 
of  sehool  districts  of  the  respective  counties. 

The  owners  of  taxable  property  in  each  school  district  elect  their  trustees.*  who  take 
an  oath  of  office  and  give  Donds  to  the  county  court,  and  have  power  to  appomt  a  derky 
an  assessor,  collector,  and  treasurer.  The  trustees  have  power  to  prescribe  the  manner 
in  which  schools  shall  be  conducted,  build  school-houses,  &e.,  take  a  census  of  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  in  their  district,  and  shall  report  annuidly  to  the 
county  superintendent. 

Hie  country  court  in  each  county  also  appoints  a  board  of  three  examiners,  to  Judge 
of  the  qualiflcations  of  school-teachers,  and  grant  certificates  to  them. 

The  electors,  owning  taxable  property,  also  vote  upon  the  rate  per  cent,  of  tax  for 
school  purposes,  and  for  an  increased  sum  for  the  purpose  of  building  school-houses 
'*  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  tax-payers"  is  required. 

"A  superintendent  of  common  schools,"  by  which  term  is  meant  all  schools  organ- 
ized by  the  boards  of  trustees,  and  under  their  supervision,  is  elected  annually  by  the 
territorial  legislature,  to  whom  he  must  annually  report "  during  the  first  week  of  its 
session."    He  also  performs  the  other  usual  duties  of  State  supermtendents. 

The  county  superintendents  are  elected  at  the  general  election,  on  the  first  Monday 
in  August,  and  nold  their  offices  two  years. 

UNIYEBSITT  OF  DESERET. 

This  institution  was  incorporated  in  1850,  but  the  first  department  of  instruction 
was  not  organized  until  1867.  In  1869  it  was  more  fiilly  organized  as  an  institution  of 
sdentifio  and  classical  instruction,  and  from  the  second  annual  catalogue,  published 
the  present  year,  it  appears  with  a  faculty  of  14  professors  and  teachers,  and  307  mide 
and  239  female  pupils---total,  546.  The  university  includes  a  normal  course  in  its  cur- 
riculum, for  which  tuition  is  charged. 

An  educator  in  the  southern  part  of  Utah  states,  in  a  letter  of  recent  date,  that  less 
than  one-half  of  the  children  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  attend  any  school 
during  the  winter,  while  during  the  summer  one-sixth  of  them  onlv  attend  schooL 
Of  the  250  schools  that  are  open  during  the  winter  months,  not  more  than  100  are  con- 
tinued during  the  summer.    In  one  place  mentioned,  whore  there  were  four  sohoolB  in 
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operation  during  the  winter  of  ld69^*70f  these  weie  \mb  twe  dnriag  the  eaauner  of 
lo70,  and  this  wae  above  the  ayenwe  for  the  whole  Teicitocy. 

He  farther  aaye,  that  the  people  of  Utah  ore  not  able  to  raatntain  a  eofficlent  namber 
of  good  sohoola  without  aid  frmn  Congress. 

'^The  citizens  of  this  Territory  have  done  mnoh  to  establish  schools,  bnild  school- 
houses^  and  support  teachers ;  but  if  they  have  failed  in  reaching  the  standard  of  the 
average  of  other  Territories  and  the  States^  it  is  not  from  an  unwillingness  on  their 
part :  the  great  majority  came  here  poor,  and  have  had  to  undergo  many  privations 
and  be  deprived  of  many  of  what  would  be  called  necessaries  elsewhere,  to  get—to 
nse  oonunon  parlance — a  start.  There  has  been  an  increase  ftom  the  year  1864  to  1868 
of  about  35  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  schools  kept  in  the  winter  season,  but  with  the 
large  emigration  to  this  Territory,  and  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
irho  should  be  in  school,  compaarad  with  other  portions  of  the  Union,  I  presume  tlus 
will  be  considered  a  smaJl  increase." 

The  amount  of  aid  Utah  needs  to  render  her  schools  sufDoient  and  effloient,  he  says, 
'*is  a  problem  I  cannot  attempt  to  solve." 
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WASKIIVGTOIV   TEBBITOBT. 

» 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  2, 1853. 
Area,  69,994  square  miles;  popalation,  (United  States  census  of  1870,)  23,751. 
The  following  letter  by  the  Hon.  James  Scott,  secretary  of  the  Territory,  contains 
all  the  information  received  from  this  remote  portion  of  onr  country : 

"Washington  Territory. 
"  Secretary's  Office,  Olympia,  June  18,  1870. 

'*  Sir  :  Your  favor  of  the  27th  ultimo  asking  for  information  on  the  'condition  of  edu- 
cation, includiujg  total  population,  total  school  population,  number  of  schools,  teachers, 
children  attendm^^  schools,  and  the  amount  of  mone^  raised  for  school  purposes ;  also, 
any  general  and  historical  information  and  observations  touching  social  life,  education, 
and  Clime  in  Washington  Territory,'  is  received. 

"I  regret  to  say  the  statistics  of  our  Territory  are  so  meager  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject named,  that  1  can  scarcely  more  than  approximate  toward  giving  you  the  desired 
information. 

"The  population  of  Washington  Territory,  as  estimated  from  the  vote  at  the  recent 
election  for  Delegate  to  Congress,  is  about  30,000. 

"school  supervision. 

"  We  have  no  territorial  commissioner  or  bureau  as  a  head  of  the  school  system, 
through  which  the  census  of  our  school  population  and  other  statistical  information 
in  relation  to  our  schools  can  be  gathered.  The  only  school  officers  provided  for  by 
onr  laws  are  county  superintendents  and  district  school  directors.  It  is  hoped  by  the 
friends  of  education  in  the  Territory  that  this  evil  will  soon  be  remedied  by  the  crea- 
tion of  a  central  bureau  having  a  supervision  over  all  our  schoolsf  and  to  which  the 
county  superintendents  will  be  requked  to  report.  The  number  of  school  population 
in  our  Territory,  as  well  as  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  children  attending 
school,  must  be  coi^Jectured  to  some  extent. 

"population  of  school  aoe. 

"  The  number  of  school  population  in  Washington  Territory,  of  course,  is  not  as  sreat 
comi»ared  with  the  whole  population  as  in  the  States,  but  larger  than  in  any  of  the 
other  Territories,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  the  senior  of  them  all,  and  the  pioneers  have 
had  ample  time  to  prepare  homes  and  bring  out  their  families. 

"  I  think  thenumoer  of  school  population  can  safely  put  down  at  one-fourth  the  whole 
popultttion,  or  7,500. 

"schools,  teachers,  and  attendance. 

"As  to  the  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and  children  in  attendance  on  school,  the 
best  information  attainable  is  to  be  derived  from  the  books  of  our  county  school  super- 
intendents. The  books  of  the  superintendent  of  Thurston  Countv  show  that  there 
were  in  that  county,  in  1869,  school  population  between  the  i^ges  of  four  and  twenty- 
one,  606 ;  schools,  average  duration,  four  months,  15 ;  teachers  employed,  12 ;  average 
attendance,  404. 

"The  proportion  between  the  school  population  and  number  of  schools,  teachers,  and 
average  attendance  on  schools  in  Thurston  County  will  hold  good  in  the  other  coun- 
ties, or  nearly  so. 

"  Our  schools  are  maintained — 

"  1st.  By  proceeds  of  lease  of  school  lands. 

"dd.  By  a  levy  of  a  tax  of  three  mills  on  all  the  taxable  property  in  the  several 
counties. 

"  3d.  Fines  imposed  for  the  ini^action  of  law. 


ti 
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"  Congress  some  time  since  donated  two  townships  of  the  public  lands  for  the  ereo- 
tlon  of  and  maintenance  of  a  territorial  nnivecsity.  The  umversity  lands  have  been 
principally  sold,  and  the  buildings  erected  at  or  near  Seattle,  on  Pnget  Sound,  and  the 
institution  under  the  charge  of  l^fessor  HaU  is  in  as  prosperous  condition  as  could  be 
expected  in  a  new  country.    It  has  in  attendance  70  or  80  students. 

"The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  is  making  arran^ments  to  erect  and  endow  a 
nniversi^  at  Olympia,  the  capital  of  the  Territoiy,  which  promises  to  be  a  success. 

"The  Catholics  have  in  operation  schools  at  WaUa-Walla^  Voincoaver,  and  Steila- 
eoom,  which  I  learn  are  in  a  flooriahing  condition. 
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CTDIAH  XDIICATION. 


"  The  foregoing  relates  to  schools  for  whites.  We  have  in  Washington  Territory  an 
Indian  popo&tion  numbering  aboat  15^000.  The  Federal  Government  sostains  sohoob 
on  the  Indian  reservations;  of  which  we  have  ten  or  fifteen  in  the  Territcn^.  Tbeie  id 
a  large  school  of  this  character  at  the  Puyallap  reservation. 

"  SOCIETY. 

"  The  society  in  Washington  Territory  is  as  good  as  is  nsnally  found  in  the  States. 
Host  of  the  citizens  are  from  the  New  England  States,  bringing  with  them  the  intelli- 
gence and  habits  of  the  New  Englanders.  Almost  all  of  our  villages  contain  one  or 
more  neat  church  edifices,  with  most  of  the  other  concomitants  of  a  good,  healthy  state 
of  society. 

"CBSXE, 

'*The  laws  are  generally  respected,  and  where  violated  are  vigorously  enforced  1^ 
the  proper  tribunals,  so  that  I  can  safely  r^fK>rt  that  we  are  as  firee  ftom  lawlesanes  and 
crime  as  most  older  settled  portions  of  the  country. 
"  Very  respectfully,  yours, 

"JAMES  SCOTT, 
"  Secretary  Waahinfftan  Ibrritory. 
"Hon.  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

"  CammieiiMer  of  EdMoHon,  WaahinffUm  CV^." 


WTOHIlfG    TEBBITOBT. 

Organized  by  act  of  Congress,  approved  July  25, 1868. 

Area,  97,883  square  miles ;  population,  (United  States  census  of  1870,)  9,118. 

Wyoming  being  the  youngest  of  the  organized  Territories,  with  few  children  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole  population,  has  msKle  but  little  profipfess  in  establishing  public 
schools.  The  legislature,  by  act  approved  Deoember  10, 1869,  provided  for  the  ergan- 
ization  of  school  districts  and  schools,  and  that  the  auditor  of  the  Territory  shaU  be 
saperintendent  of  public  instruction,  with  a  salary  of  $500  per  annum  for  this  doty. 
It  also  provides  for  county  superintendents,  a  county  sohool  taoc,  and  district  ecihool 
board.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hayfbrd,  of  Laramie,  having  recently  been  appointed  aoditor  and 
ex-officio  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  is  req^uired  by  law  to  report  at  the  nai:t 
session  of  the  legislature.  Ta  answer  to  letters  of  inquiry  refinurding  the  condition  of 
schools,  addressed  to  many  x>ersons  in  diflferent  parte  of  the  Territory,  the  following 
replies  iikve  been  received : 

"Offichs  of  Scpkrintenwckt  of  Public  Schools  for  Laramib  Comrrr, 

"  Wyoming  Territory,  CheyetmSf  June  4, 1€70. 

"  Sm :  The  population  of  the  county  is  about  3,500 ;  school  population,  about  200; 
number  of  schools,  1 ;  nomber  of  teachers,  1.  Amount  raised  for  school  purposes  dur- 
ing the  last  year,  about  |2,800. 

^  Two  teacbeis  were  emploired  last  year  during  the  whole  school  year.  One  la  now 
teaching  the  summer  term  of  eight  weeks. 

"There  are  other  public  schools  in  the  Territory,  at  Laramie,  Bawlings,  and  at  At- 
lantic City. 

"Few  ohUdren  come  with  the  first  population  to  this  new^est.  The  mass  of  the 
people  take  but  little  interest  in  schools.  Anything  which  can  be  done  to  aid  us  in 
awakening  an  interest  in  this  important  subject,  and  to  help  us  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  wise  school  system,  will  be  cheerily  received  and  acted  upon. 

"  Dr.  J.  H.  Hayford,  of  Laramie,  Albany  County,  has  just  been  appointed  auditor  of 
the  Territory,  and  ex-offlcio  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
"  Very  respeotfully,  your,  obedient  servant, 

"J.  D.  DAVIS, 
"  Superintendent  PubUo  SehooU  far  Lofamie  Cinm$y. 
"  Qeneral  Johk  Eatok,  Jr., 

"  Commissioner  qf  £duc(UUm,^' 

"  SoiTTB  PaBs,  Wtomxno,  June  ^  1870. 
"  DsAiE  8tR :  In  veply  to  a  oMUttuiiieatton  ftom  your  Department  under  date  of  IMth 
May,  I  have  to  state  that  there  are  but  two  public  selMolB  in  this  T«rilt«yHiit  pnMnt 
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The  first  of  these  was  eroeted  at  CheTemie,  Laraonie  Oonntyy  duriiig  the  winter  of 
L^^~'6d.  The  attendaaoe  at  that  sohooi  varied  at  fiiet  firom  75  to  100  papils,  of  ages 
ranging  from  about  four  to  fourteen  years.  Subsequently  the  number  of  pupils  attend- 
Inff  this  school  was  considerably  reduced^  in  consequence  of  the  opening  of  a  parochial 
school  by  the  rector  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church.  The  total  number  of  children 
under  fifteen  ^ears  of  age  who  should  attend  school  in  Cheyenne,  will  be  at  present 
about  200.  Originally  a  male  principal  and  female  assistant  teachers  were  employed 
at  the  Cheyenne  school.  After  the  opening  of  the  parochial  school  one  teacher  was 
found  to  be  sufficient. 

"The  second  public  school  in  this  Territory  was  established  during  the  summer  of 
1868,  in  Laramie  City,  Albany  County.  The  attendance  at  this  school  did  not.  I  be- 
lieve, at  any  time  exceed  40  pupils  of  the  primary  class,  as  indeed  were  most  ot  those 
in  Cheyenne. 

"The  Cheyenne  school-house  was  built  at  the  expense  (mostly  by  subsciixition)  of 
the  citizens  of  that  city  alone,  but  a  deficiency  of  about  $1,000  for  the  payment  of  the 
building  having  accrued  in  the  spring  of  1868,  the  school-house,  and  indebtedness  too, 
were  transfbirteSl  to  the  county,  since  which  time  it  has  been  a  public  school,  under  the 
laws,  first,  of  Dakota,  and  at  present  of  Wyoming.  The  Laramie  scIbooI  was  estab- 
lished under  the  law  of  Dakota. 

"  In  this  (Sweetwater)  county  no  public  sohool-honse  has  yet  been  built,  or  district 
organized.  During  the  summer  of  1869  Mrs.  Robert  Barker  opened,  in  this  city,  a 
piivate,  or  rather  a  public  school,  with  a  charge  of  $1  per  week  for  each  pupiL  The 
attendance  at  her  school  was  20  regular  scholars  during  the  summer. 

"  This  year  a  parochical  school  was  established  here  by  the  Episcopal  rector,  and  a 

private  sohooi  by  Miss ,  but  neither  of  them  was  well  attended,  although 

children  seem  to  be  as  numerous  as  ever.  So  it  might  almost  be  said  there  is  no  schpol 
of  any  kind  in  this  county ;  and  as  yet  no  steps  have  been  taken  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  schools  or  organization  of  districts. 

''The  total  population  of  this  Territory  will  not  exceed  8,000,  of  which  there  should 
be  about  600  attending  public  schools  d^y.  This  county  alone  should  have  at  least 
150  old  enough  to  attend  school  and  too  young  to  work,  which  latter  seems  to  be  re- 
garded by  too  many  parents  as  the  chief  end  of  man  and  the  main  object  of  boys. 
The  educational  interests  of  the  Territory  are  generally  neglected,  either  m>m  indiffer- 
ence on  the  part  of  xMurenfts,  or  an  avaricious  disposinon  to  make  the  propagation  of 
children  return '  esAy  profits,  or  their  superstitious  dread  that  a  little  learning  is  a 
(more)  dangerous  thing  for  their  sons  and  dai^hters  than  blasting  in  a  mine,  driving 
an  ox  team,  or  taking  m  washing^  smd  mflenying  early.  I  believe  tnat,  in  the  cause  ox 
education,  the  Territory  of  Wyoming  is  behind  all  otner  States  and  Territories  in  the 
Union,  except,  perhaps,  Alasra. 

"Segretting  tiiat  the  above  oould  not  be  made  more  ^atis&otory  to  myself^  and  of 
more  importance  to  your  department,  I  remain, 
"  Your  obedient  senraat, 

"J.  W.  WABDliAN. 

''General  John  Eaton,  Jr., 

«'<?9fiwiiiMt<m«r  of'Edueatkm,  WagMngtonj  D.'  C." 

A  letter  ftem  A.'6.  Ddilfieiry,'eiiq.,'dated  Bawlins  Springs,  July  3, 1870,  gives  the 
following lufbrmAtfdn  respecting' the  scliools  of  Carbon  County: 

^'Poptuattcn,  'abeht'3;000; '6cn66r  population j  400;  average  attendance  at  schools. 
200:  number  of  schools,  2:  number  of  teachers,  2.  There  is  not  one  pubUo  scbodi 
within'the  limits' 6f  the  c6mity,'ihe  two  schools  referred'  to  bein^  entirely  private  en- 
terprises. The  financial  condition  of  the  connty  has  rendered  it  impossible,  thus  far, 
to  spend  money  for  school  purposes,  but  it  is  hoped  that  when  the  taxes  are  collected 
a  small  amount  may  be  spared  from  the  fund  set  apart  for  district  court  and  other  pur- 
posQB.  The  revenue  is  very  small,  as  real  estate  and  improvements,  are  not  very  vsaua- 
ble,  and  the  only  tax  levied  is  upon  the  property  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Com- 
pany. There  is  vecy  little  income  from  noes,  which  revert  to  the  school  fond  in  cases 
of  misdemeanors,  because  of  the  laws  being  pretty  generally  observed.'' 

LkKff  school  offioen. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Hatfobd,  exoffldo  9uperinieiUknl  9f  jwdWtf  liwfc  iid<lw,  Lutm^ 

Loramie  Cmmty,  J.  D.  Dftvis,  stipethitendetit ;  post  o&ee,  Cheyenne. 
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THE  mfOBGANIZED  TEEEITOEIES. 
ALAHKA. 

Area,  577,390  sqnaie  mllea.    PopnUtion,  (about,)  30,000. 

No  iDfcamation  in  Tegard  to  any  schools  haa  been  received,  and  it  is  not  known  that 
any  now  exist  within  tbe  Rnssian  purchase,  whose  popolatloQ,  according  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Dall,  bom  whose  recent  work,  "Alaska  and  its  BeeooToea,"  allof  tbefbllowing 
matter  ia  taken,  is ; 

"Basraans  and  Siberians.... .         483 

"  Creolra  or  ha1f-bl«ed« 1,«1 

"  Native  tribes 96,643 

"Americans,  fnot  troop«) ISO 

"Foreigners,  (not  Bossiane) SOO 

"Total population S9,09T 

"The  actaally  clvillied  popnlation  is  abont  1,300. 

"The  first  school  was  established  bvShelikoff',  in  Eodiak,  to  teach  the  OAtiTes  to 
read:  the  traders  were  the  't«acher8.  The  second  school  was  also  in  Kodiak,  sjid  the 
pupils  received  instniction  fa  tbe  Bnssian  laugnafie,  arithmetic,  and  reUgiou.  A.  few 
years  after  a  similar  one  was  opened  at  Sitka;  but  nntil  1S30  it  was  very  poor.  In  that 
year  a  naval  ofScet  took  cbarKO  of  it  nntil  lSt3,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Etalin, 
who  made  it  quite  efflcient.  In  1341  an  eccleeiastical  school  was  opened  in  Sitka,  and 
in  1845  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  seminary.  This.aa  well  as  the  other  schools,  was 
in  a  very  bad  condition.  In  the  latter  pnpils  received  instmction  in  the  Bnaslan  Ian- 
gnaKG,  religion,  arithmetic,  geometry,  navigation,  trigonometry,  geography,  history, 
book-keeping,  and  the  EngU^  lanauage. 

"  In  the  nkase  of  November  IBSi^  a  ^an  for  a  genertd  colonial  school  was  approved. 
It  was  opened  in  1B60  with  twelve  pupils;  eight  of  these  were  ednoated  fbr  the  com- 
pany's service,  and  four  were  the  sons  of  priests.  A  few  day  scholani  were  admitted 
free.  After  five  years'  stady  tbe  company's  stodeots  wei«  obliged  to  serre  the  com- 
pany for  flfleen  years,  at  a  salaiyof  (SO  to  ^0  per  annnm.  (It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
annonnoement  of  these  fhots  will  enlighten  those  philanthn)piat8  who  have  declanNl. 
■inoe  the  pnichase,  that  the  United  States  were  depriving  the  nativw  of  the  advantages 


which  the  company*  had  afforded  them  of  a  ft^  education.  The  only  free  schools  in  the 
Territory  were  those  of  the  missionaries;  and  in  them  were  taught  little  heeide  the  reli- 
gions observances  of  the  Greek  Chmroh  and  the  art  of  reodinjr  the  SelaVonie  o^  MoMi- 
ostical  characters,)  The  f^nnnal  Qost  of  this  sohoel  was  t&JBdO.  In  186S{  it  contained 
87  pupils,  of  whom  only  one  was  a  hatiyeu  Only  nine  stumed  navigation.  In  1839  a 
ffiriB'  school  was  esta))li8hed  for  children  of  servaiits  of  the  company  and  orphans.  In 
w^  it  hod  .42  pnpils;  in.  1^.  22  pupils. .  The  instruction  was  principally  in  sewinff, 
woshififf,  and  other  liouse-work.  In'  18^  Vat&er  t'eniaminoff  eetabllsHed  a  scnool  in 
Unalaaka  for  natives,  and  Qr^l^*  lu  1^60  it  contained  50  boys  and  43  ffiris*  A  sehcKd 
on  Amelia  lalancl  in  18^  hod  30  pupils.  The  priest  at  Kushergak  in  1843  had  12  pupils. 
A  ocbool-no'nse  was  built  on  the  Lower  Yukon,  but  there  were  ho  pupils.'^ 


INDIAKT    TERRITORY. 

This  Territory,  which  has  an  area  of  68,991  square  miles,  is  peopled  with  a  number 
«f  tribes  of  .Indians,  living  .on  xeservoitionB. .  .The  ooodttion  off  educatiodk  aittong^  thtfse 
tribes  is  described  in,  the.  article,  on  the  f^Geaeoal  oonditioB  of  edaoatlon  among  tiM 
Indians/^  on  pages  343-344. 


Q£K££AL  CONDITION  OF  COLORED  SCHOOLS  mtoEB  THE  SUPEkVlSlOif 

OFTHEFBBEDMEN'S.BUSfiAU,  JUUir.V4S7a      . 

By  the  eocutesy  ef  facial  O.  O.-Howoird,  GotfudsUdtiar  df  l^efdgoei,  IVeedmen  and 
Abandoned  lomdEH  we  are  enabled  to  Intindein  this  re^tt  a  MOiiiKiDy  off  the  gooe^ 
condition  of  tibe  schools  under  his  supervision,  up  to  July  1. 1870. 

In  submitting  his  teirth  and  Anal  report^  emaracing^apenod-of  six  mooihi  |fre6eding 
tiM  above  date,  Hie  Commissioner  states  that,  although  nominally  the  report  is  only 
to  the  aboye  nailed  period,,  it  includes  two-thirds  p?  the.  usoal  BfAool  months,' and 
therelbre  ^ve^  substantially  the  results  of  t&e  whole  year.  The  long  vacation  closed 
on  the  91st  of  Octpber^  but  the  opening  of  the,  schools  was  delayed,  m  many  cases,  for 
the  gathering  of  the  cro^  After  the  Christmas  holidays  all  commenoed|  and  by  JNew 
Yearn  were  infidl  (^leratton. 

llie  reports  ace  not  as  full  te  those  of  the  lost  year,  on  account  of  ehanges  in  tiie 
superintendents;  but  a  HUioh  higher  average  atteadonce  is  shown  than  for  the  pre- 
cediiig  ysKT,  wiw  a  nigher  grade  of  teaching.    The  oggrsffate  of  schools,  teachers,  and 
nnpils  reported  remains  nearly  a0  large  as  ever.    It  woula  be  much  loiger  if  the  work . 
done  by  tiie  States  themselves  were  included. 

The  character  4>f  the  education  of  the  freedmen  is  in  every  respect  higher  than  ever 
be£»e.  ''The  whole  race  is  recovering  from  the  effects  or  slavery :  in  all  industrial 
pnnaits,  in  moral  status,  and  iutellectaal  development  even  the  adult  population  is 
n»idly  'mavching  on.''' 

More  thoa  347,000  children  gathered  in  the  various  classes  of  schools  the  last  year, 
'^under  systematic  tnstraction,  have  been  ateadily  oomiag  forward  to  a  cultured  man 
and  womanhood,  and  the  minority  to  as8nme|  with  credit  to  themselves,  the  front  rank 
of  thla  rising  people.    Their  influence  will  be  normal,  fonnative,  and  enstomp  itself  > 
upon  many  generations.'' 

Bat'tiie  report)  ^^thooKh  closing  on  office  most  not  be.tmdentood  «  recording  a 
finii^ed  work."  ''This  Bureau  has  only  inaugurated  a  system  of  instruction  faelpmg 
its  first  stages,  and  which  is  to  be  continued  and  perfected."  It  is  "  odly  a  yet  penoins 
eKpoEtment."  "  The  masses  of  these  people  are,  after  all,  still  igmorant.  -^earfy  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  their  children  have  never  as  yet  been  under  auv  instruction.  Educa- 
tional associations,  unaided  by  Government  will  of  necessity  lordly  fall  ofL  The 
States  south  as  a  whole  awake  but  slowly  to  the  elevation  of  their  lower  classes.  No, 
one  of  them  la  fhlly  pt^pax^d  with  fhndtr,  -buildings,  teiicher7,*and*  actual  or^nizations 
to  sustain  these  schools.''  **'Wittrsorww  wiyanttCTP«tcr,  if  thirreport9of  superintendents 
con  be  relied  on,  the  chwlng  of-hundxtds-  of 'our  *  school  tmildingB',  mmding  i;faousand8  of 
children  who  beg  fbr  Tilnmnued'instrttction*  tor  the-  vtreets,*  or*  what* is  ^nr  worse  to 
sqnaUd,  degraded  homctf  tcr  »ow  up  not  ifi-props-and-pllhirs  of  society,  but  its  pests.'' 
"  The  sevenl  States  will  ere  long,  we  hoi>e,  come  nobly  forward,  in  duty  to  their  child- 
ren. They  cannot  ofiord  to  leave  those  in  ignorance  who  are  $o  soon  to  be  upon  the . 
•toge  of  action." 

*  Buadiui  For  Company. 
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STATISTICAL  SUHMART. 

From  the  Btatistioal  table  we  obtain  the  foUowing  simmuury : 

Schools,  day  and  night,  (rejfularly  reported) «,0» 

Schools,  day  and  night,  (not  regmarly  reported) 638 

Total «,077 

Teachers  in  day  and  nights chool8,(regnlarly  reported) 2,563 

Teaohersin  day  and  night  schools,  (not  regmarly  reported) 737 

Total 3,300 

Pupils  in  day  and  night  schools,  (regularly  reported) 114,516 

Pupils  in  day  and  night  schooils,  (not  legmaxly  reported) 35,065 

Total 149,581 

Sabbath  schools,  (regularly  reported)..... • 1,108 

Sabbath  schools,  (not  regularly  rep<Mrted) ^..        454 

Total 1,562 

Teachers  in  Sabbath  schools,  (regularly  reported) 4,907 

Teachers  in  Sabbath  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) 1, 100 

Total 6,007 

Pupils  in  Sabbath  schools,  (regnlarlv  reported) 74,502 

Pupils  in  Sabbath  schools,  (not  regularly  reported) 83,^ 

Total 97,752 

Total  schools  of  all  kinds 4,239 

Total  teachers  of  all  kinds 9,307 

Total  pupils  of  aU  kinds 247,333 

Individuals  are  often  duplicated  in  our  aggre^te  of  PJ^ils  in  the  different  kinds  of 
schools ;  we  refer  to  previous  explanations  of  this  &ct.  The  total  amount  of  teachisg, 
however,  is  accurately  represented  by  the  number  of  pupils  we  have  given. 

Schools  not  regularly  reported  have  been  watched  and  encouraged  with  all  the 
care  possible.  The  total  number  of  regularly  reported  schools  is  not  as  great  as  in  tbe 
corresponding  months  of  last  year ;  but  such  schools  were,  in  general,  much  more  largely 
attended,  the  total  attendance  being  onlv  six  pupils  less  than  last  July.  In  our  report 
of  that  date  the  opinion  was  expressed  tnat  we  had,  with  the  means  in  hand,  obtained 
the  maximum  of  attendance,  and  by  the  result  of  the  present  half  year  we  find  thi^ 
prediction  verified.  The  average  attendance,  however,  is  larger  than  ever,  being  91,3dS 
to  69,396  last  year,  or  79f  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  enrolled.  This  average  has, 
during  the  five  years'  existence  of  the  Bureau,  gradually  increased  from  the  first. 

The  freedmen  sustained  wholly  or  in  part  1,^  of  the  above  regularly-repented  day 
and  night  schools,  and  own  592  of  the  school  buildings.  The  Bureau  has  fiiniislked  €24 
buildings.  ... 

^There  are  58  per  cent,  of  total  enrollment  always  present  and  55  per  cent,  always 
punctual|  showing  that  pupils  ore  no  less  persistent  in  educational  efforts  than  foi^ 
merly. 

The  advancing  standard  of  scholarship,  from  year  to  year,  is  seen  in  tho  following 
comparison  with  the  corresponding  half  year  in  1669: 

July,  IMS.    JTuly,  ISTa 

Advanced  readers 43,746  43,510 

Geography 36,992  39,^1 

ArithmeUo 51,172  62,417 

Writing : 63,606  58,034 

Higher  branches 7,627  9,690 

We  also  report  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  number  of  high  or  normal  schools, 
and  of  industrial  schoofi,  have  largdy  increased.  Of  the  former,  74.  with  an  attendance 
of  8,147  students,  and  the  latter,  61,  with  an  attendance  of  1,750,  havo  been  in  active 
operation. 
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Oor  efforts,  by  nonnal  school  iDStraotioB  and  other  methods,  to  obtain  colored  teachers 
for  their  own  race  are  proving  snccesaftil.  They,  for  the  first  time,  predominate  in  oux 
present  report,  white  teachers  being  1,251  in  nnmber,  and  colored  1,392.  The  advanoe 
of  tiiese  people  to  snch  places  of  responsibility  and  reliance  npon  themselves  has 
beoi  one  of  onr  first  endeavors ;  in  its  realization  the  futnre  is  fall  of  promise. 

It  will  be  also  seen  that  the  fireedmen  have,  dnring  this  half  year,  paid  for  their 
schools  $300,000— A  laiver  amount  than  ever  before.  One  evidenoe  of  the  same  tendency 
to  self-support  and  ia£pendence. 


Whole  amount  of  expenditares  by  this  Borean  for  schools  from  January  1, 1870,  to 
June  30, 1870,  inolnsive : 

From  appropriation  fund : 

For  repairs  and  rents  for  schools  and  aayloms,  and  salaries 
of  scnool  superintendents  and  agents $433,218  47 

School  fund : 

Forteachers,  books«dto.. 4,287  10 

Befugees and fireedmen's  fund 5,390  50 

$442, 896  07 

By  benevolent  societies,  churches,  and  individuals^  (esti- 
mated)      360,000  00 

By  ixeedmen,  (estimated) 200,000  00 

660,000  00 

Total 1,002,896  07 


We  arc  able  to  sav,  before  eoing  to  press,  that  since  the  first  of  July  large  sums  hare 
been  paid  for  schools  and  scnool  buildings,  all  of  which  would  make  the  above  total 
''by  tne  Bureau"  larger  than  in  any  previous  six  months. 


GENERAL  CONDITION  OF  EDUCATION  AMONG  THE  INDIANS. 

The  Indian  tribes  and  bands  resident  within  the  United  States  are  directly  under 
control  of  the  (General  Government.  Its  authority  over  these  scattered  communities, 
within  the  limits  which  the  policy  so  lone  followed  in  relation  to  them  has  assigned,  is 
complete.  The  General  Government  is  the  protector  and  guardian  of  this  race.  They 
are  regarded  as  its  ''  wards."  At  least  such  is  the  theory.  In  the  progress  of  the  nation 
changes  are  rendered  necessary  in  the  application  of  this  theory.  L^smiing  our  duties 
more  diearly  through  the  terrible  events  of  the  past  decade,  we  are  realizing  the  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made,  as  well  as  the  obligations  resting  upon  us. 

Nothing  seems  more  settled,  as  a  question  oi  national  policy,  than  the  obliteration  of 
such  distinctions  as  excluded  firom  the  privileges  of  citizenship  a  large  body  of  the 
people  on  account  of  color.  How  soon  the  Indian  shall  become  a  citizen  is  a  question 
for  others  to  consider.  But  the  conclusion  is  inevitable.  Either  citizenship  or  extinc- 
tion seems  to  be  the  Indian's  destiny. 

What,  then,  is  our  duty  f  Clearly  to  prepare  them  for  an  intelligent  acceptance  of 
the  position.  We  should  be  incited  to  a  systematic  effort  for  the  education  of  the 
Indians  in  our  midst,  not  alone  from  a  realization  of  the  fact  that  experience  has  dearly 
taught  that  it  is  cheaper  by  far  to  feed  and  teach  them  to  fight  and  slay,  but  £rom  the 
higher  motive  of  fitly  preparing  them  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  Individual  igno- 
rance is  a  curse.  That  of  communities  is  a  degradation  to  the  people  who  permit  its 
continuance.  We  have  faced  that  issue  so  far  as  the  negro  is  concerned,  recognizing 
that  the  millions  spent  under  the  supervision  of  the  freedmen's  Bureau  have  been 
well  invested  in  preparing  the  freed  people  for  the  citizenship  they  now  so  honorably 
eivjoy.  The  returns  it  brings  are  already  recognized  in  the  form  of  permanent  peace 
and  national  integrity,  as  well  as  in  moral  progress,  social  order,  and  material  ben- 
efit resulting  £rom  the  stability  intelligence  ^ves  to  general  prosperity. 

Another  problem  is  before  us  in  this  question  of  Indian  eaucation,  more  difficult  in 
some  respects  than  that  which  we  have  partially  solved,  which  lies  partial]^  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  people  with  whom  we  must  deal,  but  far  more  in  their  isolation,  peculiar 
situation,  and  the  system  under  which  thev  now  live.  To  properly  comprehend  theso 
difficulties  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  laots  that  bear  upon  them.  In  this  spirit  a 
careful  summaiy  of  the  reports  made  to  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  so  far  as 
they  relate  to  toe  question  of  education,  will  aid  the  formation  of  intelligent  judgment. 
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•     •     " 
llie  rtport  for  186&  i§  our  atithortty  in  aseeit&inittg  not  only  tb«  trant»  of  the  Indiana, 
Imt  their  orm  desttes,  in  regflttd  to  «daoation.    GtropHit  the  rations  sttpierintendencies 
into  geom{»h;c&l  ditifiiond  icft  a  taoft  conVem^nt  -jtm^ntation  <>f  the  facts,  the  first 
bJtamined  will  be  "^ 

*tttt  t^tAsts  or  rat  tAttnc  coASt. 

m  the  Territory  Df  WkablnKton  tbo  IndiaiM  n«ttb^f  ttbtm^  39^000^  distribnted  smo&g 
more  than  twenty  tribes.  oAhese  only  four  agencie*  iMort  sefaools  as  in  operatioD. 
The  superintendents  uniformly  report  steady  progress  by  tne  tribes  under  the  influence 
of  these  schools,  and  the  missions  attaofaod  thereta  In  each  case  there  is  complaint, 
however,  that  their  usefulness  is  impaired  through  the  reduction  of  appropriations  for 
theurmt^tenanoe.  The  dbaituster  of  the  Indies  at  •genoiea  whtoe  sdIiooIs  ezisi  is 
declared  to  be  improving.  They  are  deeplv  interested  in  the  canseof  ednciriSon,  Of  the 
Indians  on  reservations  where  no  such  influences  exist,  the  reports  are  bad.  I'h^y  are 
described  as  lazy  and  debauched. 

The  school  building  on  the  Chehalis  reservation  has  not  been  com^tefced  lor  wvnt  of 
funds.  QenenOly  it  is  Ht^ted  that  awing,  to  the  inade^nste  apMopriaiiDns  ^'aoma  of 
the  schools  have  suspended,  and  others  have  failed  to  accomplidi  the  gpod  expected  of 
them." 

Oregon  has  stn  Ifidlafei  population  of  about  11,700  souls.  •  Of  thctoe  all  bnt  ^ihmiA  Iff^ 
are  located  on  teaervations  .and  4inder  charaa  of  the-  <lfliMn  <tf  Uie  fodiau  BQHelM. 
There  ave  i&x  seheels  reported.  That  for  the  Umatilla  agency  as  having  "  a  measnrable 
degree  of  success."  The  Wasm  Spring  agency  iBbs  m  aitotluir  aeiiool,  lib«  ^iiil&ite 
living  too  fBur  dif  t6  itttead  the  -only  one.  in.  exlstenoe.  .  At  4he  Osaade  -Sonde  agfency 
there  are  two  wheals,  on^  being  a  inanual4aboc  institution.  Only  one  waa  fa  <ipeiak 
tion,  however,  "for  want  of  means  to  can  j  on  both  suocessfully  at  the  same  tune." 
The  manual-labor  school  at  the  Silotz  agency  has  been  oonveited  into  a  day  adhool, 
**  Wbleh  iiaaliad  but  indifiiarent  aucoess.'T  .  At  the  Alsea  .sub-a^^nov  no  s^ool  is  in 
eiiiatoBce,  while  at  that  of  Klamath  one  has  recently  been  establisheo.  The  testimony 
isgenerally  in  &vor  of  the  Indians'  desire  for  education  and  of  the  rapid  improvenMnt 
bithe  cliildren  where  schools  are  established. 

In  CaHfomia  the  Indians  are  variously  estimated  at  ftotn  20,000  to  30,000  aouls. 
Their  condition  appears  to  be  deplorable.  There  is  no  attempt  at  education,  except  as 
far  as  the  Catiiolio  mission  efforts  are  maintained.  The  Spanish  policy,  which  was  also 
that  of  Mexico,  regarded  the  Indians  as  puesessiiig  no  nsufructusffv  or  other  rights.  It 
was  the  policy  of  oonqnest,  and  resulted  first  in  the  enslavement  and  then  in  the  merging 
of  the  raoes.  Treaties  were,  however,  made  with  tresis  Indians  by  United  SIdtes  com- 
missioners, which  were  rejected  by  tne  Senate  on  the  grounds  above  stated.  Beserva- 
ti<maliaT«,  hiiwev<er^  been  selected  and^moMt  of  tha triM  gatiidnd  tUbebn*  !EBeiftler 
nc«leet  of  aU  school  faeilitiea  is  cHdgraoefbl. 

Nevada  reports  about  14,000  Indms,  who  ece  gfenarally  ^eMSeable.  Nothiiig  la  saod  aa 
to  ediucatiMi  sttong  tbesu  Ckw^gvess  has  soda  affpcepziatioBa  f(br  adi^lB  aibd  tminhaw 

a:U20>7A  V^  new  MEXICO  ZNliXiNS. 

WitMnt^ese  Territories  ^e  1^>%e8  o&oet  difficult  to  clvilke  (ft  even  to  kee]^  peaceable 
are  to  be  found.  The  Apaehes  are  Worse  than  Ishmaeli^ :  their  hand  is  agamst  every 
man,  but  they  filH  to  have  the  redeeming  virtue  of  hospitality,  which  is  a  cSatactMfistio 
«f  their  BedoQln  prototype.  Tet  even  the  Apaches  are  not  entii^ly  given  trp  by  sDmo 
who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  study  them  closely.  It  is  estlniati6a  fhat  In  Arfivona 
tfasife  is  an  Indian  pepulatien  <tf  about  85,000:  of  the^  Colonel  Jones,  Vhlted  States 
Army,  considers  16,000  to  be  peaceable.  Hon.  Vincent  Cfollyer,  Secretary  of  A«  Indiatt 
l^ace  Commi^<xD,  visited  1;his  Te^tory  as  w«Il  aa  that  bf  Kew  Mexico,  and  firom  his 
repbi^t  tile  following  fe^ts  aire  gathered : 

The  Mo(|nia  nusnber  about  4^00.  They  live  In  iHl&ges,  ctdtii^ftie  llie  sd9,  fadto  shwp, 
f&ow  evidence  of  eiViUzbtion,  ai^e  supjMMed  to  bedesc^md  ftam  the  A2tec  race,  and  are 
anxloua  ibr  the  establishment  <tf  scnool^  in  fhelr  midst.  They  liv^  in  towns.  The 
Tumas,  Chemehuevis,  New  mv«r,  Cocopas,  M^aves,  Pimos,  Maricopas^  and  Panagos, 
are  all  peaceable  tribes,  g^ienJly  devoted  to  agricuittire  and  stock  raiding.  Um  the 
Moquis,  the  principal  ^bes,  as  the  Pimos,  desire  the  establieftunent  of  schools  and  iJso 
to  be  taoght  the  mechanical  and  industrial  arts.  Sbm^  of  the  Apache  bonds  are  desirons 
Hi  peace,  wbUe  wildi  dtbera  war  will  continue,  in  all  probability,  until  they  aro  exter- 
minated. The  most  valnable  fact  wtth  regard  to  Arizona  its  the  existence  of  the  Moquis 
and  Pimo  tribes,  with  several  smaller  ones  df  similar  character,  to  whose  fhcilily  for 
acquiring  a  bM;t«r  etvillisation  and  ^nerbl  [nt^lHgene^  every  one  bears  ready  witness. 
The  shameful  neglect  as  to  education  which  has  hitherto  characterized  otir  conduct 
toward  their  I»e3il^n,  ttie  Pueblo  In^ans  of  the  adjacent  Territory^  should  not  be 
repeated  here. 

The  New  Mexico  Ttadiatts  are  estimated  by  the  superihtendent  to  i;nimber  19,000.  Of 
these  7,000  are  Pu^blds.  The  remainder  are  Apaches,  TJtes,  and  Navajoes.  The  educa- 
tional eonditiob  of  the  Indians  is  on  the  same  footing  as  the  whites*    It  is  summed  up 
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in  a  few  ward»r-tbere  is  not  a  jniblio  schoQl  in  the  Territory ;  white,  accordiuir  to  the 
censa9  of  I860,  over  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  (ezoluding  Indiaxifiy  viUage  or 
trihal)  were  wholly  illiterate.  There  are  aome  private  schools  and  three  or  fonr  free 
schools,  under  the  Sisters  of  Charity :  but  not  one  supported  by  taxation  oc  organised 
under  law.  The  condition  of  the  Pueolos  in  this  respect  is  worse  than  when  our  Army 
occupied  the  Territory^  more  than  twenty  years  ago.  Under  a  system  established  three 
centuries  since,  by  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Firth,  these  Indians  were  ga^ered  into 
Tillages  and  taught  the  arts  of  indnstiy  and  ciyilization.  They  were  instructed  by  the 
Catholic  deriny,  and  many  of  the  adults  at  the  time  of  annexation  were  able  to  read  in 
SpanialL  This  is  not  true  of  the  chUdien  and  those  now  growing  up.  It  is  eleyen  years 
■mce  (1860)  anr  educational  appropriation  was  made  for  their  benefit. 

lieutenant  £.  Fordi  United  States  Aimy,  till  reoently  acting  as  their  agents  recom- 
mends in  bis  last  report  to  the  soperintendent^  that  a  suitable  and  eommodipna  builds 
inff  be  pnmdled  with  garden  land  attaehed  for  the  purpose  of  estabUshing  a  maanai 
labor  school.  He  pxioposes  to  select  boys  of  from  ten  to  twelra  jeecs  otage.  The 
children  so  otK^een  should^  in  his  opinion,  be  considered  wards. of  the  QoTammeni,  then 
"  fed^  clothed*  boarded^  ao4  educated  at  public  expense,  for  the  space  of  at  toast  three 
years^  when  thev  should  be  returned  to  th^r  respective  nneblos.  Each  ytor  a  similar 
numl^r  should  be  selected  in  like  manner  from  each  paeblo,  and  placed  in  the  school, 
so  that  there  woi^Ul  each  year  be  two  boys  returned  to  every  paeblo  with  a  good  rudif 
mentary  knowledge  of  Engiii^  and  l^anish.  *  #  • 

''  InrOonne^Um  with  the  school  there  should.be  established  a  bl^toosith,  and  wheel- 
wright shopj  each  under  the  control  of  a  competent  workman^  nnd^r  the  diseetion  of 
the  a^ent*  One  or  more  boys*  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  should  be  setooted  as  ap»> 
prentices  in  each  shop  each  ye^VTi  and  the  teem  of  apprentioeship  should  last  two  yearsL 
After  the  boys  have  served  thiaor  apprentioeship  at  tiie  agency  shop%  they  should  be 
established  each  in  his  respective  pneUo^  with  tne  necessary  tools  and  materials  .with 
which  to  conunenee  life  on  his  own  aecountk  *  *  *  It  will  be  seen  that  la  a  fbw 
yean  each  pueblo  would  be  lonnshed  with  a  oompetsnt  blacksmitii  and  wheelwright, 
each  self-supportinfi^  who  W€«ld  do  the  work  of  their  respeotiva  pueblos,  and  whe 
would  instruct  appventioes,  sa  th«t  the  shops  at  the  agency  coold  viea  be  dispensed 
with* 

**  The  expense  of  earryiog  tibia  design,  or  one  simihu^  into  execution  would  be  but 
trifling  i|i  comparison  to  w  benefit  &e  Indiana  waula  derive  from  it.  The  oost  of 
feeding  the  Nav%|oes  aloiM  for  one  month  would  be  more  than  ample  taerect  the  builds 
iiu^  and  pay  the  neeessarv  salaries  to  one  year,  while  the  curreitt  expenses  of  the 
school  ana  work^diops  would  be  very  smalL'^ 

Agent  Dennison^  sjpeaking  of  tibe  Utes  and  Apaohea  aver  whom  ■  he  had  contioL  d^ 
clarea  it  quite  nnwtieable  to  di^Base  "  among  them  the  knowledfle  ef  agricultasarand 
other  industrial  pursnits.^^  AgeuA  Labod6  states  that  HhB  ApacMb  niidee  his  charge;, 
wh«n  on  the  reservation,  showed  a  *' desire  to  have  sshooils  and  missknaries.^^  Iiei»> 
tenant  Cooper,  agent  for  Pueblo  Indians,  says  that  out  of  7,000  **tk/k  more ''than  one 
dozen  can  read  or  write«''  He  asks  the  appooiiriatkMs  of  fdO^OOO  ibr  sshool  purposes^ 
sod  says  that  the  Pueblos  ^^  are  very  anxious  for  schools.''  Ideuteaant  Wiotd  si^s  that 
''they  absolutely  oraw  education."  The  Indians  of  Ifew  Mexico  demand  immediate 
care  iq  this  particular. 

VSDUSia  OF  THE  MOUXTAIN  TEmOTOIOIlS. 

Superintendent  Hunt,  writes  of  the  Utes  in  Colorado,  that  no  schools  have  been  eBtnb^ 
lished  amoUff  them.  Lieutenant  Bpeer,  agent  for  Unoomparge  Utes.  says  that  ''many 
of  the  chie£  have  expressed  a  willingness  far  their  children  to  oe  taught  in  the 
schools,^'  and  he  (the  agent)  believes  the  establishment  of  a  school  would  be  of  great 
service.  Governor  McCook,  reporting  a  visit  to  certain  bands  of  the  Utes,  says  '^that 
tiie  chiefs  all  nromised  to  send  their  children  to  school."  From  the  Tenttory  of  Wy- 
oming no  word  comes  of  schools.  The  Indians  are  charged  wdth.  being  disorderiy  and 
treacherous.  In  Idaho,  the  most  advanced  tribe  is  the  Mes  Peio^  Their  agent  says 
that  the  "school  progressed  dnely,"  "  the  childten  impDOvied  rnqre-  aapddli^  thap  was 
expected."  Some  came  fifty  miles  to  school*  SmalUp«K  bieaiking  out,  ft  was  closed 
until  April  1869,  when  it  was  resumed  with  more  acaolars  than  nefore.  The  school 
superintendent  says :  "  The  Indians  seemed  very  much  pleased  ottha  prospect  of  hav« 
ing  a  school."  Of  the  Bannacks,  Shoshones,  and  Boise  Indians,  their  agent  says^ 
"  There  is  quite  a  desire  among  them  to  cultivate  the  soil.  *  '^  Theyalao  mfiuifest  a 
great  interest  in  having  their  children  sent  to  school  and  edneafted.  liio  SQhooto  have 
as  yet  (1669)  been  established." 

In  Montana,  the  superintendent,  Qeneral  Sully,  whose  cKperienoe  of  Indians  is  almost 
uneaualled,  does  not  give  a  satisfactory  aocooAt  of  those  under  his  charge^.  The  agent 
of  tne  Flatheads  declares,  that  to  the  iBflneaee  of  the  Catholic  missioaaries,  and  the 
education  they  have  imparted,  is  to  be  attributed  the  peaceful  condition  of  the  tribe. 
Hie  prosperity  of  the  school  is  chiefly  owing  to  their  eare.  ICaJor  Gblbraith,  United 
States  Array,  who  was  in  charge  last  year,  recommends  the  establishment  of  an  agtu 
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cultural  school.  He  says  the  one  now  in  operation  had  "been  as  fruitful  in  its  suc- 
cess as  could  be  reasonably  expected,  considering  the  little  assistance  it  has  received 
tcom  the  Government."  Amons  the  Utah  Indians,  19,000  in  number,  it  is  reported  "  no 
schools  have  ever  been  establisned."    The  tale  is  brief  and  sad. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  within  the  four  Territories  named,  having  an  Indian  popu- 
lation of  over  55,000,  there  are  but  two  schools  reported,  only  ono  of  which  is  in  opera- 
tion, with  about  35  scholars. 

lSDIA2sS  OF  DAKOTA. 

In  this  Territory  some  of  the  most  important  results  are  being  worked  out.  It  is  the 
chief  home  of  the  warlike  Sioux  bands,  the  most  powerful  Indian  nation  now  in  exist- 
ence. There  ore  nearly  or  auite  35,000  Indians  within  its  borders.  Governor  Bor- 
bank's  report  gives  a  fair  insight  into  both  educational  and  general  work.  The  former, 
under  date  of  October  1, 1869,  was  thus  summed  up :  *'  There  is  not  a  school  in  opera- 
tion." The  Ponca  school  had  been  discontinued  irom  bad  management  and  want  of 
sufficient  appropriations.  No  school  yet  started  among  the  Tanctons,  nor  at  the  Crow, 
Cheyenne,  Grand  Biver,  and  Upper  agencies.  These  Indians  are  anxious  to  improve 
and  adopt  the  habits  of  the  white  man ;  so  says  the  governor.  Captain  Clifford,  at  Fort 
Berthola,  says  the  Arickarees  and  Mandan  Indians  <'  want  schools."  Captain  Poole, 
at  Whetstone  agency,  thinks  that  the  erection  of  a  school^^house  and  the  establishment 
of  a  school  ''would  do  much  toward  elevating  the  morals  of  the  people,  and  conse- 
quently oonduoe  to  peace  and  quiet."    Agent  Daniels  says  of  the  Sisseton  Sioux,  that 

'' Our  hope  for  permanent  improvement  among  these  Indians  must  come  from  the 
rising  generation,  as  they  are  willing  and  desirous  of  learning  to  work.  They  should 
be  taught  afi;riculturfld  and  mechanical  pursuits,  as  well  as  to  read  and  write.'' 
•  Bishop  Whipple,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  writes  Of  a  visit  to  the  Sioux, 
of  the  Sisseton  and  Wahpeton  bands,  that  they '' received  me  with  great  demonstra- 
tions of  gratitude,  and  manifested  a  sincere  desire  to  be  gujded  by  my  advice.  At  my 
first  council  a  Cluistian  man  said  to  me, '  For  seven  years  I  have  prayed  to  the  Great 
Spirit  that  he  would  save  us  from  death.  The  skv  seemed  as  if  it  was  iron,  and  I  was 
a&aid  he  would  not  hear.  I  look  in  your  &oe  and  see  we  are  saved.'  I  exnlained  to 
all  the  Indians  the  absolute  necessity  of  a  change  in  their  mode  of  life ;  that  it  was 
the  determination  of  their  Great  Father  and  the  council  at  Washington  that  all  In- 
dians whom  they  aided  must  live  as  white  men,  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  In  nearly 
every  instance  tne  Indians  consented  to  have  their  hair  cut  and  at  once  adopt  the  habits 
of  civilization.  A  system  of  labor  was  introduced  which  required  that  all  who  were 
able  to  work  diould  do  so,  and  be  paid  for  the  same  out  of  the  goods  and  provisions 
pnrohased  for  them.    The  results  have  far  exceeded  my  wannest  expeotations." 

William  Welsh,  esq.,  of  the  Indian  Peace  Commission,  stren^hens  the  testimony  of 
the  good  bishop  as  to  the  teachability  of  the  Sioux,  in  the  very  mteresting  aceoonts  he 
has  published  of  visits  to  the  Brul4L  Yanoton,  and  Santee  Sioux,  as  well  as  to  the  Pon- 
ces and  Winnesa  Chippewas.  In  his  visit  to  the  Tanctons  he  found  them  anxious  for 
Bohoolfl.  The  head  chief,  in  responding  to  Mr.  Welsh's  talk,  said^  **  The^  all  agreed  most 
cordially  in  an  earnest  desire  *  *  to  nave  schools,  and  also  rebgious  instructors."  He 
pertinently  added  that "  it  would  be  wiser  to  send  teachers  than  to  censure  men  for  fol- 
lowinff  the  customs  of  their  fathers."  The  Brul^,  Sioux,  and  the  Poncas  plead  earn- 
estly K>r  instruction ;  the  latter  especially,  apparently  desiring  the  establishment  of  a 
school  more,  even,  than  food,  though  almost  m  a  starving  condition.  Mr.  Welsh  asks 
the  aidol  this  Bureau  in  cooperating  with  Indian  aeents  and  their  helpers,  especially 
as  to  the  preparation  of  works  of  instruction,  &c.  The  same  request  comes  from  others. 
There  are  no  means  at  this  Bureau's  disposal  for  such  work. 

INDIANS  IN  NEBRASKA  AXD  KANSAS. 

The  condition  of  affidrs  among  the  Nebraska  Indians  is  better  than  the  average  with 
regard  to  educational  progress.  The  superintendent  and  most  of  the  agents  within 
this  State  are  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They  have  the  advanta^,  in  enter- 
ing upon  their  work,  of  settled  convictions,  distinct  purposes,  and  definite  modes  of 
accomplishing  them.  There  are  several  important  experiments  now  being  pushed  with 
zeal  and  good  results.  Superintendent  Jannev  argues  strongly  for  systematic  e^rt  at 
education.  He  is  earnest  that  well-conductea  schools  should  be  maintained  among  the 
Indians. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  testimony  offered  on  this  subject  of  Indian  edncation 
and  consequent  civilization  is  seen  in  the  prosrees  of  the  Santee  Sioux  under  the  chari^ 
of  the  Rev.  S.  D.  Hinman,  a  devoted  priest  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  who  is 
truly  leading  this  band  firom  savage  pursuits  into  peacefhl  habits  and  religious  lives.  Mr. 
Welsh,  in  his  report  of  a  more  recent  visit  to  their  mission,  gives  an  animated  account 
of  the  progress  made.  Their  agent  says  that  they, ''  as  a  general  thing,  are  industrious 
and  sober  peoj^e,  easily  managed,  very  sensitive  to  reproof,  and  thankfiil  for  com- 
mendation.'^  The  Santee  Sioux  **  occupy  the  door  to  the  upper  country,"  and  the  SaD- 
tees,  if  properly  encouraged,  <*  may  be  made  the  teachers  oi  the  whole  Dakota  nation." 
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The  Omahas  have  a  mifision  scbcol,  bnt  they  desire  other  arrangements  made  with 
the  funds.  Day  schools,  conyeniently  located,  are  asked  for.  The  Pawnee  manual- 
labor  school  is  spoken  of  as  bein^  very  beneficial  to  that  tribe.  The  conduct  of  those 
educated  in  it  has  made  a  favorable  change  in  the  minds  of  the  headmen.  The  Ottoes 
and  Missourias  were  without  schools ;  they  are  regarded  as  capable  of  "  being  readily 
improved  in  their  physical  and  moral  oondition.''  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  have  no  school. 
They  are  reported  as  dissolute  and  idle,  while  the  lowas,  under  the  same  agent,  with 
a  Rood  school  in  operation,  are  reported  as  improving  steadily. 

The  Indian  tribes  inlBastem  Kansas  have  had,  as  a  rule,  some  sort  of  educational  fa- 
cilities. Where  these  have  been  persistently  maintained  the  Indian's  condition  is  good ; 
where  intermittent,  or  wholly  neglected,  the  reverse  is  true*  Amonsr  the  Kiokapoos 
only  twelve  out  of  sixty -four  of  suitable  ase  are  attending  school.  They  now  express 
desire  for  more  schools  and  teachers.  The  Fottawatomies  are  better  off  in  this  respect. 
A  Catholic  mission  has  Ions  been  maintained  among  them,  and  in  1669, 225  children 
were  attending  school.  Tnere  is  a  band,  however,  who  persistently  decline  to  send 
their  children.  Recently  they  agreed  to  coSperate  in  the  organization  of  schoola  among 
themselves.  There  is  the  widest  difference  oetween  their  condition  and  that  of  tho 
farming  Pottawatomies,  several  hundred  of  whom  have  taken  their  lands  in  severalty  and 
become  citizens.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  hftve,  owing  to  divided  coun- 
cils, not  made  as  much  educational  promss  as  they  might  have  done*  The  Munsees 
are  Christian  Indians^  cultivating  small  farms,  and  educating  their  children.  The 
SfaAwnees,  now  removmg  to  the  Sidian  Territory^  have  had  schools  for  years  past, 
-and  are,  as  a  rule,  quite  prosperous  and  progressive.  The  Kaw,  or  Kansas  Indians, 
give  encouragement  to  the  idea  of  a  mission  school,  and  show  more  than  usual  willing- 
ness to  benefit  by  such  efforts.  Most  of  the  other  tribes  in  this  superintendencr  have 
removed  to  the  Indian  Territory,  or  are  now  doing  so.  The  **  Plain  Indians,''  Chey- 
ennes,  Arapahoes,  Kiowas,  d:c.,  who  have  kept  a  portion  of  this  frontier  in  alarm,  are 
now  gathered  on  reservations  in  the  western  part  of  that  Territory,  under  military  con- 
trol, and  subject  to  infiuences  of  an  important  character.  General  Hazen,  United 
States  Army,  m  a  letter  to  this  Bureau,  asks  if  there  are  any  Amds  at  its  disposal  which 
could  be  used  for  the  promotion  of  education  among  these  tribes,  now  first  placed  on 
reservations.  He  says  the  whole  adiool  scheme  is  very  backward  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. The  agent  in  charge  declares  these  Indians  anxious  to  improve.  The  Wichitas 
may  be  made  an  *' enterprising  and  self-snstabiing  people."  The  agent  says  '^  several 
of  tiie  chieft  are  desirous  of  having  a  school  for  their  children,  and  some  have  expressed 
a  wi^  to  have  some  white  women  amonff  them  to  teach  their  squaws  the  arts  of  civ- 
ilized life."    Ctoneral  Hazen,  in  closing  hni  report,  says : 

''No  more  theories  or  experiments  are  needed,  but  an  honest  administration  of  the 
benefits  granted  bv  Congress,  and  honest  industry  in  farming  and  teachingi  with  the 
wholesome  example  of  Christian  morality  on  the  reservations,  and  the  most  absolute 
-coercion  outside  of  them." 

THE  INDIAN  TERRirOBY. 

Such  mention  of  the  nomadic  tribes  now  located  within  this  section  as  is  deemed 
necessary  was  made  in  the  remarks  on  Kansas,  for  the  purpose  of  regarding  the  civil- 
ized Indians  by  themselves. 

There  are  five  nations,  all  of  them  formerly  residents  of  the  Southern  States.  They 
represent  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  their  race  east  of  the  Booky  Mountains,'  except- 
ing the  Dakotas.    Having  had  for  two  generations  and  more  the  advantages  of  an  or- 

-dered  form  of  government  with  elective  officers  and  written  constitutions  and  laws, 
their  condition,  educationally,  becomes  a  matter  of  grave  importance.  Unfortunately 
there  has  intervened  the  terrible  curse  of  civil  war,  which  almost  destroyed  their  cor- 
XH>rate  existence ;  yet  the  activity  displayed  by  eaoh  of  the  five  nations  since  the  war 

-closed,  is  the  best  evidence  of  the  genuine  growth  that  had  been  attained. 

The  Cheiokees  number,  according  to  census  of  1868-'69, 14.000  persons ;  the  Creeks, 
1^2,394;  the  Chootaws  and  Chickasaws,  17,000  (the  latter  beug  about  4,500 ;)  and  the 

•  Seminoles  2,196;  in  all  45,430.  This  includes  several  thousand  colored  persons,  now 
by  treaty  citizens  of  the  various  nations.  Each  nation  provides  by  law  for  the  estab- 
Hshment  of  district  schools,  as  weU  as  others  of  a  higher  character.  The  several  con- 
fltitntions  have  declarations  similar  to  the  following :  **  Religion^  morality,  and  knowl- 
edge being  necessaiy  to  good  government,  the  preservation  of  liberty,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  mankind,  schools  and  the  mear.s  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged  in 
this  nation." 

There  is  a  superintendent  of  schools  elected  or  appointed  in  each  nation,  which  is 
divided  into  districts,  having  school  boards  in  charge  of  the  buildings  and  schools 
thereof.  This  is  the  general  organization.  Only  partial  returns  are  accessible.  From 
them  it  appears  that  in  March  18^,  there  were  among  the  Cherokees  32  schools  in 
operation  witibin  nine  districts.    The  condition  of  the  buudings  in  five  was  reported  as 

,  good.  Thirty-two  teachers  were  employed,  at  an  average  salary  of  940  per  month,  ex- 
cept in  one  instance.  The  total  monthly  payments  for  teachers  at  that  date  was  $1,280. 
Taking  ten  months  as  the  school  year,  the  cost  of  teachers  alone  would  be  fl^ySOO. 
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There  were  formerly  two  or  three  excellent  hij^  Bchoola  in  operatiou,  and  at  least  one 
femaXe  acaden^  of  snpenoc  diara^ter.  Theae  were  all  stopped  by  the  war,  and  have 
aot  aa  yet  been  set  in  operation  again.  S.  B.  Stephena^  Cherokee  BuperiQteudent  of 
poblio  achoolay  in  hia  report,  saya: 

'*  The  proffveaii  of  oar  cpBuwoa  achoola  during  the  pa«t  year  haa  been  exeat ;  our  peo- 
ple are  manifesting  the  interest  whioh  the  importance  of  the  aul^eot  aemanda.  ft  is 
ma^sLiieat  to  aJl  thinkigg  persona  that  we  are  trying  to  keep  pace  with  oar  ever-advanc- 
ing age ;  the  hatred  of  men  is  every  day  leaaenea  by  the  gradual  improvement  of  our 
pemkie;  let  us  have  our  higb  schools  put  into  operation.  I  trust  that  when  yoa  are 
called  upon  to  aot  oq  ttia  question  we  shall  all  take  lofty  g^und  and  cast  our  votes 
that  the  bleaai^ga  of  eduoa^iou  shall  be  conferred  on  every  child  of  the  nation." 

The  averi^  attemdfmce  was  6B6,  while  the  number  enrolled  was  1,614.  Fourteen 
more  achqols  were  piDovided  for  by  the  last  le^lative  council,  and-  are  probably  in  ope- 
ration at  this  tia^e,  The  teachers  are  nearly  all  Cherokees,  tne  females  being  chiefly 
graduf  tei^  of  their  national  academy.  The  Cherokees  have  large  educational  and  or- 
poai^  trust  fdnds  in  the  hands  of  the  Qeneral  Qovemment,  the  anuual  interest  on  which 
u  over  119,000, 

The  character  of  the  Chootaw  organization  is  similar  to  that  among  the  Cherokees. 
The  sop^ntendent  tfpofUt  ^nd&p  de^e  of  ^ptember  1869,  the  ^*  total  number  of  schools 
in  thQ  three  districtSr  69;  total  number  of  schc^ars,  1,847;  amount  of  money  ex- 
pended in  the  thxee  districts  for  schools  from  September  1, 186d,  to  March  31, 1869, 
11^,3^  0^»    He  sl90  reports  that— 

^*  Twenty  Choetaw  children  are  educated  in  the  difiecent  States  under  the  ^rty 
youths'  lunds  treisty  stipuls(tion-'*-six  male  at  Cumberland  UuiversitT,  I^banon,  Ten- 
nessee; j&ve  male  s^holiurs  at  Kiuflfs  CoU«g&  Bristol,  Teunesaee;  two  female  at  Martha 
Wsflhingtoa  Oo^egeiAbingdonr  vixgiAi^ ;  lour  female  at  McHinnville  College,  Tennes- 
see; one  ieniala  at^aris,  Texas;  o^e  male  at  Kentucky.  One  has  returned  home, 
fieven  thousand  dolhurs  have  been  deposited  in  the  hands  of  each  of  their  treasnrersi  in 
adivapce,  fro^n  1st  of  February  1860^  to  the,  lat  of.  February  ^870,  to  be  used  for  the 
beiiu^  of  the  fJitovMAentioned  tweitty  scholars.  Aiao,  two  younemen  are  educated 
in  the  States  by  aseeial  ijpts  of  thei  ^nefal  council-r-pue  at  Bristol,  Tenueasee,  at  |250 
annually ;  one  i^t  Dartmouth  CoUMse^  at  $350  aanualiy/' 

Two  ni£^(boarding-achools  hav^l>een  reopened  during  the  present  year.  Superin- 
tendent LeFloxe  a^ya  t)iere,is  «  great  desire  among  parents  to  educate  their  cbudren 
in  tb€^  States,  so  that  they  4fw  learu  thf»  English  language. 

^Q  general  reports  ftre  aoc^saible  fyqi/a  the  Creeks  and  Chiekasaws,  It  ia  stated  that 
among  the  former  hearly  bne^half  read  tneir  own  language ;  many  write  it.  There 
are  twenty  di^  school  and  twice  as  ipany  axe  neede£  Schoolrbooks  in  the  Indian 
lafDjjpageg  are  very  mooh  deeir^  "fbero  is  ui  exoelXent  mission  suhool  at  Tallahassee, 
eacncA  okk  jointly  by  the  nation  and  I^byterian  Board  of  Foseign,  Missions,  the  lat- 
ter paying  supermtendent  and  teachers,  the  former  paying  all  other  e^^penses.  Super- 
intendent Worcester  writes  that  Umre  are  eigbt(y  scholars,  and  says:  ''We  have  been 
greatly  encouraced  by  the  eagerness  with  which  the  people  send  tneir  children  to  the 
school,  and  by  the  evident  desire  of  the'Gredc  narienal  eonncil  to  sustain  ua  to  the  ut- 
most of  their  ability." 

The  Seminoles  had  three  schools  in  operation  during  1869,  with  140  sdiolara.  ▲  fourth 
school  is  now  started^  and  the  Pnesliyterian  Board  ia  nearhfready  to  oeoY^>y  a  new  mis- 
siom^boaae.  The  superintendent  says:  ^'It  ia  very  gmtifyini^  to  witness  the  avidity 
manifssted  by  both  parents  and  Qfaiumi  for  edneatioii  ia  this  natioa.  The  ptijncip^ 
chief  and  othe*  obiefii  have  frequently  visited  the  sohoria  and  addressed  ^e  papila, 
urging  i/bmi  in  the  most  earnest  and  arootionate  manner  to  obey  their  teaoheiaand  im- 
prove their  preaent  gQldaa  opportunities.^ 

It  is  evident  that  an  exeellent  fbundatioa  is  laid.  But  much  greater  fiMnHtiaa  are- 
needed,  as  well  as  a  better  system  and  improved  baildinn,  apparatus,  and  text^books. 
Two*tliirds  of  the  school  population  are  without  any  eancation,  os  at  least  aie  not  in 
attendance.  Leaving  out  the  additional  population  of  nomadie  Indians  west  of  the 
preaaat  Cherokee  boundaries,  there  ace  from  8,000  to  10,000  partially  eivHiced  peofde 
moving  in  £rom  Kansas.  A  general  system  ought  to  be  devised  and  jdaoed  mder  the 
direction  of  a  suitable  pexaon,  paid  b^rthe  government,  and  with  tiie  means  of  sorgaai- 
Eing  and  directin|^  publio  schools  at  his  oonunand. 

INI>BP£MOENT  AG£NCI]C6. 

The  principal  of  these  are  in  charge  of  the  various  Chippewa,  bands,  located  in  Min- 
nesota, Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  and  numbering  about  19,000  peraous.  Of  those  in 
the  first-named  State,  a  good  report  is  made.  The  Fembinas  are  rovlDg;,  and  generally 
beyond  the  line  of  ae^tlement.  The  Bed  Lake  band  are  reported  as  *'  a  apbet,  indus- 
triomu  and  well-behaved  tribe.''  They  have  made  earnest  and  repeated  requests  for  a 
school.  The  Mississippi  Chippewas  bave  no  school,  though  an  effbrt  is  making  to  es- 
tablish one.  There  is  a  school  for  the  Pillagers,  a  tribe  to  whom  a  bad  character  as 
well  as  bad  name  is  given,  condacted  on  the  manual-labor  plan. 
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An  excellent  general  cbaracter  it  given  the  Lake  Superior  Chippewas,  though  little 
is  said  aa  to  school  mati^ers.  The  absents  say  of  them :  "  Th&t  these  Indians  are  sns- 
eeptible  of  inpcoTement  and  oiTilivation  there  can  ha  no  donl^t,  bat  to  veol«iin  and 
ciyilixe  them  i«  a  work  of  tinifr-*the  work  of  a  generation,  ok  perhapa  generations 
FtiiimeB,  iufUm  and  truUtfukneu  heinff  oonatantly  exercised  towaia  them,  ia  sore  to  re- 
Bidt  in  their  ffradoal  ixaprovement.''  They  are  mostly  connected  with  the  CathoUo 
missions, .  ong  located  amon^  them.  In  Michigan,  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  are  gen- 
erally indin^  to  become  citizens. 

The  Stockbrid|;eft  and  Oneidas,  of  the  Green  Bay  (Wlsconsiii)  i^peni^i  appeai:  to  be 
doiiurwell.    Their  agent  Si^s: 

''  IW  Stookbridges  are  generally  well  educated.;  most  of  them  speak,  xead^  and  wnte 
one  laDf^iAge,  and  are  capable,  under  proper  gnardiaaship,  of  becoming  sin  intelligent, 
ent^nsing.  and  prosperoas  people* 

*'  The  Qneidas  are  steadily  advancing  in  the  aequisition  of  the  manners  and  cnstoma 
of  civilized  commnnitise.  It  is  believed  that  the  oest  interests  of  the  Oneidas  will  be 
promoted  by  allotting  farma  to  snoh  as  desire  them,  and  creating  with  the  avails  of 
their  aorplae  lands  a  permanent  fnnd  for  the  maintenance  of  schools  among  them." 

They  hav^  schooKs  near  Xeehena  and  at  Oneida,  wiUi  an  averi^e  attenda^kce  of  951 
scholar 

The  '< New Tork Indians''  namberiAaU4;9l91,ofwhcan 9,427  are  children*  Hieschoola 
ore  nnder  the  8tate  laws.  There  are  in  all  twenty-two  district  schools,  which  are 
reported  as  very  well  attended.  On  the  Ton|bwanda  res^ation  boijdings  for  a  manual- 
labor  school  are  in  process  of  constmclfion.  The  State  legislature  provides  for  one-half 
the  needed  amoimt,  and  the  Indians  dnd  the  balance,  ana  eighty  acres  of  land  for  iarm 
puxpoeea.  The  attendance  at  the  schools  is  larger  and  more  regular,'  and  the  tribes 
are  im^ roving  socially^  morally,  and  finandaUy.  These  Indians  are  reported  to  be 
iucreasing  in  number^  which  wa^  the  c^se  also  wltii  the  nations  within  the  Indian 
Territory,  beJbre  the  rebellion. 

There  are  several  smaH  banda  ef- vagrant  Ib^ans  scattered  through  various  States, 
and  nothing  is  said  about  or  done  'for  lbei|i  in  the  matter  of  education. 

TOM  BiBUm  IK  JUUB^  AXm  TBB  JJOlUtlAX  ULAJBTPa 

The  newly-acquired  northwest  Tenitoiy  contains,  it  is  estimated,  an  Indian  pppula^ 
tion  of  at  least  lOflQQ  soula.  Thegr  present  .characteristics  di£Eering  widely  from  those 
we  have  been  accustomed  to  observe*  With  the  exception  of  the  Esquimaux  they  are, 
represented  as  active  and  intelligent,  A^o^v^liAg  to  a  report  made  to  the  War  Depart « 
ment  by  tf^Jor  General  Halleck  they  may  be.  claeaified  under  four  general  divisions^ 
and  again  sub4ivided  in  eighteen  tribes,  and  bands. 

Hon^  Vincent  Colyer.  ofthe  Indian  peace  commission,  who  visited  the  Territory, 
civea  interesting  facts  oearing  on  the  present  condition  of  these  tribes,  the  citing 
mcilities  for  education  and  the  progress  already  made.  At  the  first  village  he  reached 
the  houflcs  were  arranged  intenorly  like  shi^s  cabius,  and  had  doors  and  windows^ 
with  ^la^  sashes*  He  found  them  quick  in  imitation,  even  to  the  extent  of  skillful 
drawing.  Some  of  the  yonng  m«;i  were  good  mechanics^  The  Koloahan  division,, 
living  in  Southeast  Alaska,  are  quick,  shrewd,  and  willing  to  learn.  Surgeon  Bailey, 
United  States  Army,  medical  director,  says  of  the  Indians  about  Sitk%  t&t  they  aro 
"a  civil  and  well-beoaved  people.  They  do  not  want  bayonets  to  keep  them  in  sub- 
jection, but  they  do  need  nonest,  faithful,  and  Christian  workers  among  them,  who 
will  care  for  them,  teach  and  instruct  them  in  the  useful  arts,  and  that  they  are  resnon- 
sibie  beings.^'  Mr.  Colyei;  called  a  meeting  of  the  chiefs  to  ascertain  if  they  carea  for 
schools,  dcrC  To  all  such  propositions  they  gladly  assented,  promising  to  secure,  the 
children's  attendance,  and  also  that  ofthe  uuemnloyed  people  at  the  schools.  Among 
the  islanders,  lir.  Colyer  found  a  considerable  aegree  of  intelligence.  In  one  (Ouka- 
mack)  he  found  over  a  hundred  able  to  read  in  the  Bussian  language.  A  priest  of  the 
Greek  Church  lives  among  them.  At  another  island  the  natives  were  erecting  a  new 
church,  the  cost  of  which  they  defrayed  themselves.  The  Aleutes  f&re  nominally  mem- 
bers of  the  Sujsso-Greek  Church.  A  few  oan  read  and  write.  The  few  schools  on  these 
islanda.  are  hardly  worthy  the  name,  Yorioaa  witnessea  are  cited  by  Mr*  Colyer,  who- 
all  testify  to  the  Indians'  capacity  for  improvement.  The  interior  tnbea  arc  said  to  bo 
a  peaceable  race.  The  Aleutians,  he  says,  "  are  a  very  quiet  race,  and  nearly  all 
Christians,"  (Greek  Church.)  Mr.  bodge,  ex-mayor  of  Sitka,  says  of  the  Alaska  In- 
dians, that "  they  are  of  a  very  superior  ihteUiffcnce."  The  Sitka  post  trader  says  they 
*'are  industrious  and  insenious."  xLe  urges  industrial  mission  schools. 

It  is  suggested  that  their  tribal  life  should  be  utilized  as  local  municipal  germs.  We 
should  provide  a  good  ^stem  of  schools  and  instructors  in  the  usefbl  arts;  glvo 
magisterial  powers  to  the  heads  of  missions  and  to  the  principal  teachers  |  encourage 
the  chie&  in  the  habit  of  regarding  themselves  as  civil  officers  charged  with  preserv- 
ing the  law.  An  experiment  of  this  character  in  British  Columbia  nas  worked  weB. 
There  can  be  no  escape  from  the  duty  devolving  upon  the  General  Government  in  thia 
matter.  The  fiEbcts  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  hope  that  the  pressing  necessity  for 
comprehensive  action  will  be  at  once  recognized. 
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INDIANS  IN  BRITISn  NORTH  AMERICA. 

At  the  last  fidssion  of  the  present  Congress,  F.  N.  Blake,  esq.,  United  States  consnl 
at  Hamilton,  Ontario,  British  North  America,  made,  through  the  State  Department,  an 
interesting  and  valnahle  report  as  to  the  *' management  oflndians  in  British  America." 
fron(i  whidi  the  following  extracts  and  information  relative  to  schools  and  education 
are  giyen : 

"  In  each  Indian  settlement  of  importance,  there  is,  at  least,  one  school.  Altogether, 
in  the  different  parts  of  the  Dominion,  these  schools  are  not  less  than  fift j-t1u«o  in 
number.  The  teachers  appear  to  be  selected  with  due  regard  to  the  religious  tenets  of 
the  tribe,  and  to  other  circumstances.  The  Wesleyan  Blethodists  are  oonspicnons  in 
promoting  the  diffusion  of  education  among  the  Indians,  but  in  addition  to  this  de- 
nomination and  the  New  England  Society  already  mentioned,  the  Seminarv  of  Montreal, 
the  Church  of  England,  the  Congregational  Society,  and  the  Colonic  Church  Society 
also  contribute,  and  yet  aid  is  far  more  frequently  given  from  the  funds  of  the  Indians 
themselves  than  from  any  other  single  source.  It  is  alwavs  furnished  when  other 
means  are  inadequate.  In  such  cases  the  payments  are  made  out  of  the  funds  of  the 
band  at  quarterly  periods,  by  checks  from  tne  office  of  the  Indian  branch.  Occaaion- 
ally  the  salaries  of  the  clergymen  are  supplied  from  the  same  sources.  It  is  also  usual 
in  some  of  the  bands,  when  assembled  in  council,  to  vote  provisions  for  widows,  the 
aged  or  infirm,  and  other  persons  in  indigent  circumstances. 

•  •  •  •  •  '  •  • 

^*  The  desire  of  the  Indians  for  schools  is  one  of  the  most  significant  indications  of  the 
progress  toward  improvement,  which,  however  slow,  does  certainly  exist.  Those 
who  are  best  infoimed  in  regard  to  them  Mree  in  si^jring  they  so  far  appreoiaie  the 
blessings  of  civilisation  that  even  such  or  them  as  prefer  for  themselves  the  wild 
freedom  of  a  savage  life  are  anxious  that  their  children  should  be  educated  like 
those  of  the  white  man.  The  young  people  entertain  more  decidedly  than  their 
seniors  a  proper  sense  of  the  benefits  or  edooation :  and  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  this,  as  well  as  in  everv  other  method  of  assimilation  to  the  ways  of  civilized 
man,  the  Indians  who  have  adopted  Christianity  are,  as  might  well  be  expected,  far 
more  progressive,  and  cling  less  to  the  ways  handed  down  to  them  from  their  fore- 
fathers, than  those  who  yet  adhere  to  paganism." 

According  to  the  tables  annexed  to  tne  report,  there  are  in  the  four  provinces  of 
Ontario,  Quebec.  Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  an  Indian  population,  under  the 
control  of  the  Dominion  Government,  of  23,192  persons.  These  figures  are  based  on 
census  returns  made  in  1667  and  1868.  An  increase  of  207  persons  for  the  last  vear  is 
shown.  The  school  returns  for  45  schools  show  an  attendance  of  2,6%  boys  and  girls. 
One  school  is  set  down  as  an  industrial  schooL  Seventeen  schools  are  sustained  out 
of  the  ftmds  of  the  bands,  seven  in  part  therefrom ;  while  the  balance  are  supported  by 
religious  organizations,  or  the  fiunous  "  New  England  Society,"  well  known  to  all  stnden  ts 
of  colonial  annals.  It  still  maintains  ten  schools,  eight  of  them  among  the  '*  Six  Na- 
tions"—descendants  of  those  who  followed  Capt.  Brandt  from  New  York  to  Canada,  after 
the  Revolution.  The  funds  referred  to  as  used  for  the  maintenance  of  schools,  is 
obtained  from  the  proceeds  of  land  sales;  a  matter  which  is  kept  strictly  within  the 
hands  of  their  Indhm  Bureau.  So  also  of  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  timber, 
out  from  the  (general  reservation.  Out  of  the  interest  derived  fW>m  these  funds  are 
the  appropriations  made.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  Indians  are  doing  better,  mor- 
ally and  intellectually,  in  the  British  colonies  than  among  us. 

Mr.  Blake  describes  the  industrial  school  at  Brantfoid,  chief  town  of  the  Six  Na- 
tions. At  the  time  of  his  visit  80  children  were  in  attendance.  The  school  has 
substantial  buildings  and  a  fertile  farm  of  200  acres.  A  plain  English  education  is  the 
aim  sought  by  the  teachers.  The  children  are  also  fed  ami  clothed  at  the  exx>en8e  of 
the  *'  New  England  Society,"  which  has  this  school  in  charge.  Provision  is  made  for 
sending  those  who  show  proficiency  and  ability  to  higher  schools.  A  striking  feature 
is  the  care  taken  to  instruct  in  practical  agriculture.  The  Indians  prefer  farming  to 
mechanical  pursuits,  not  from  inaptitude  to  the  latter,  but  from  the  comparative  in- 
dependence of  the  former.  The  boys  work  at  stated  tasks  in  the  fields  and  bams,  un- 
der direction  of  the  fArmel^  and  the  girls  are  instructed  in  household  duties,  and  such 
labors  as  belong  to  farm  life,  including  the  dairy,  spinning,  &^,  Since  the  pupils  have 
been  boarded,  greater  progress  has  been  attained.  The  reason  for  the  success  achieved 
under  tins  plan  is  stated  by  Mr.  Blake  to  be  the  fact  that  the  parents  usually  resided 
far  from  the  school  and  were  always  tempted  to  retain  the  children  at  home,  in  order 
to  do  something  about  the  house  or  farm.  If  such  statement  is  true  of  the  civilized 
farmers  of  the  Ontario  *' Six  Nations,"  how  much  more  it  is  of  our  semi  or  wholly 
nomadic  tribes  t  Industrial  schools  such  as  this  at  Brantford  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  success  of  any  systematic  attempt  at  educating  the  Indian  children  of  this 
republic.  Such  schools — one  at  least  for  every  tribe  or  considerable  band — ^is  demanded 
as  the  controlling  unit  of  any  comprehensive  effort. 
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GENERAL  PBOVISIOKS  FOR  XNDIAK  SCHOOLS,  ETC. 

In  Table  A.  hereto  annexed,  ^U  be  found  a  oompendions  presentation,  showing,  for 
the  year  1869-70,  the  eBtimsted  Indian  popnlations,  the  numbw  of  schools,  teadiers, 
and  scholars,  so  £ir  as  they  are  ascertainable,  as  irell  as  the  appropriations  made  for 
cdneational  purposes,  -with  some  of  the  funds  contributed  by  reugious  bodies  or  paid 
by  the  tribes  themselyes  for  the  support  of  schools  and  missions  among  them.  This 
table  18  necessarily  incomplete.  Nor,  can  all  the  sums  spent  by  tiie  Indian  Bureau  for 
school  purposes,  be  definitely  ascertained.  Supeiintenaents  and  agents  have  discre- 
tionary power.  There  are  liurge  appropriations  for  ten  or  twelve  tnbes  which  include 
education  as  one  of  a  number  of  oojeoto  for  which  the  sum  named  is  to  be  used.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  appropriated  by  the  General  Government  was 
1246,418  90jthatbvrehnous  bodies  at  916,585  56,  and  by  the  Indians  926,^  92;  being 
a  total  of  1289,027  38.  The  number  of  schools  is  estimated  at  153.  teachers  194,  and 
scholars  at  6,904,  while  the  total  Indian  population  is  estimated  at  380,629  persons. 

Table  B,  also  annexed,  shows  the  liabilities  of  the  United  States  for  educational  pur- 
poses under  existing  treaties.  The  authority,  therefore,  is  the  report  for  1869  of  the 
Indian  Commissioner  and  the  statutes  of  the  United  States  for  1869-70.  It  appears 
then  that  the  liabilities,  exactly  stated,  (excluding  Indian  school  trust  funds,)  as  per 
existlDff  treaties,  amount  to  $443,400  02.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars 
is  added  for  appropriation  running  indefinitely  or  at  will  of  the  ExecutlTe.  Add  to 
these  figures  the  Indian  bonds  h^d  in  trust  for  the  schools  and  orphans  of  various 
tribes,  ($1,441,420  69,)  and  we  have  a  total  liabiUtv  of  $2,104,320  71.  The  distinct 
educational  appropriation  on  this  total  annually  called  for  under  treaty  amounts  to 
$135,831  56. 

The  trust  funds  held  for  the  purposes  embraced  in  this  paper  belongs  to  the  tribes 
named  and  are,  as  set  down  to  them,  as  follows : 


Cherokees,  school  and  orphan . .    382, 942  89 

Dehiwares 11,000  00 

2,000  00 

1, 441, 420  69 


Choctaws $390,257  80 

Creeks 200,000  00 

Seminoles 70,000  00 

Kickapoos 100,000  00 

Oaagea 69,120  00 

Miamies .'VO.OOO  00 

Pottawatomies 166,100  00 

Taking  the  Indian  population,  as  stated  in  Table  A,  at  380,629,  and  estimating  the 
children  and  others  for  whom  instruction  should  be  provided,  at  one  in  three,  nnSi  we 
have  a  school  population  of  153,543.  Estimating  at  the  rate  of  one  in  four,  and  we 
have  a  total  of  95,132.  The  average  between  these  figures  will  be  109,437.  It  may  be 
thought  that  the  ratio  is  too  hy^ge,  but  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  thorough  system 
of  Indian  education  must  necesMiily  include  younger  children  than  any  ordmary  sys- 
tem does,  as  well  as  those  of  adult  age,  the  highest  figures,  rather  than  the  lowest,  will 
be  within  the  mark.  Contrast  the  necessity  with  what  is  being  done.  If  we  add,  for 
defective  information,  &c.,  to  the  numba  of  scholars  now  giv^,  (6,904,)  enoujgh  to 
make  the  total  10,000,  which  is  a  liberal  estimate,  we  shall  see  only  one  child  in  ten 
or  eleven  receiving  even  the  simplest  rudiments  of  education. 

Appropriations  for  Indian  educational  purposes  were  first  made  in  1806.  The  total 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  about  $8,000,000,  while  it  has  been  estimated  that  at  least 
$500,000,000  have  been  expended  in  Indian  wars.  It  is  estimated  that  the  educational 
exiwpditnre  now  stands  as  one  dollar  in  ten  of  the  total  appropriations  for  the  reUef  and 
civilization  of  the  Indians. 

RELXOIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

The  Presbyterian,  next  to  the  Catholic  Church,  stands  foremost  for  its  efibrts  at  civil- 
izing and  educating  the  Indian  Mbes  in  the  United  States.  According  to  tabular 
statements,  fhmish^  by  the  Bev.  John  C.  Lowrie,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  it  appears  to  have  maintained,  in  whole  or  part,  since  1834,  missions  to  eif^- 
'  teen  tribes,  besides  having  the  charge  of  the  New  York  Indian  Orphan  Asylum.  The 
highest  number  in  any  one  year  has  been  9 :  the  lowest  2.  Since  1837  these  missions 
have  received  material  aid  m>m  the  General  Government  to  the  extent, 

inaU,of. $429,958  27 

The  board  has  expended,  for  Indian  missions,  during  the  same  period..      390,100  80 

Makingatotal  of 820,059  07 


During  the  i>eriod  of  thirty-five  years,  over  which  the  efibrts  of  this  board  extend 
there  is  an  aggregate  report  of  7,730  scholars. 
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Tablb  B. 

Staimeni  of  UtMiHes  of  the  United  Staiee/or  edvoaHonalpurpoeeef  ae  per  treaty  eUpulathne  ; 

vide  report  qf  Indian  affaire^  1869. 


Name  of  tribe. 


Number 
of  annual 
payments 
required. 


Apaches,  Kiowas,  and  Comanches 

Arickarees,  Groe  Ventres,  and  Mandans .... 

AssiDaboinee  

Blackfeet,  Bloods,  and  Piegans 

Calmooios,  and  other  bands  in  Willamette 

Valley,  Oregon 

Cfaeyennos  and  Arapahoes 

CliickasawB 

Cliippewas,  Fort  Boise 

Chippewas,  Lake  Superior 

Chippewas,  Mississippi 

Chippewas,  Mississippi 

Chippewas,  Pillagers,  Ao 

Chippewas,  Pillagers,  &o 

Choctaws  (a) 

Confederates,  Middle  Oregon 

Creeks  (6) 

Crows 

Crows,  Riverfe) 

Dwamish,  ana  allies,  Washington  Territory.. 

Flatheads  and  confederates 

Gros  Ventres  (d) 

lowas 


Continnoos. 


4 

4 

7 


4 
9* 


19 

20 

9 

9 

20 


Annual  ap- 
propriation 
required. 


(1,000  00 


1,000  00 


800  00 
3,000  00 
666  67 
4,000  00 
1,000  00 
3,000  00 

19,512  89 
1,000  00 

10,000  00 
3,000  00 
1,200  00 
3,000  00 
2,100  00 
1,200  00 


Total  to  be 
appropriated. 


$3,200  00 

12,000  00 

4,000  02 

28,000  00 

12,000  00 


57,000  00 
24,000  00 
27,000  00 
18,900  00 
24,000  00 


Kansas  (has  trust  fhnd) 

Kickapoos  (e) 

Klamaths  and  Modocs  (/) 

Klamaths  and  Modocs 

KlamathB  and  Modocs 

Makahs  

Menomonees 

Miamies,  Kansas  (f^) ., 

Miamie&  Indiana 

Mixed  Snawnees,  Bannaoks,  and  Sheep-eaters 

Holels .- 

NftTajoes 


ft 


Kez  Perete 

NezFerc^ 

Nez  Percys 

Kiaqnully,  Puyallup,  and  others 

Northern  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes. 
Omahaa 


^»gee 

Ottawas  and  Chippewas,  Michigan. 

Ottoes  and  Missourias 

Pawnees 

Poncas 

Pottawatomies 

Pottawatomies 

Pottawatomies,  Huron 

Qoapaws 

Quinaielts 

Hogne  Bivers 

Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Misdssippi  . 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri  ... 
Seminoles 


16 

15 

10 

9 


10 

15 

11 

4 


120  00 
5,000  00 


2, 1000  00 

'  2,'566'6o' 


2,500  00 


2,000  00 
3,000  00 


9 


3,700  00 
3,000  00 
3,000  00 
2,000  00 
1,000  00 


3,456  00 


11,200  00 


5,000  00 
9,290  00 


1,006  00 
2,500  00 


3,500  00 


a*  d,  #,  0,  Intenst  on  trust  ftmds. 

«,  d,  etomate  made  for  teachers'  salartes,  al  11,0001  hsteaoeftrnpatrai 

/,  estimated  from  mixed  appropziatioB. 

23b 


23,700  00 
'22,"506'66 


% 


37,000  00 

45,000  00 

33,000  00 

8,000  00 


22,500  00 
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Table  B— Continaed. 


Name  of  tribe. 


SenecM 

Benecas,  New  York 

Senecasand  Shawnees 

Senecas,  Mixed,  and  Shawnees 

QaapawBy  Ottawas,  Confederated  Peoriae,  and 
otners 


Shawnees. 

Bhoahones,  four  bands 

ShoshoneB  and  Bannacks  (o) 

Six  Nations,  New  York 

Sionx,  Dakpta,  (nine  bands) 

Sioux,  difforent  bands  (p) 

S'Klallams 

Tabeqnache  Utes 

Tabcqnache,  Maqoache,  and  five  other  bands 

of  Utes ^ 

Umpqnas  and  Calapooias 

TJmpqnas,  Cow  Creek  band 

Walla-Walla  and  others 

Winnebagoes 

"Wohlpapee,  band  of  Snakes 

Yakamas 

Yaucton  Sioux 


Number 
of  annual 
payments 

required. 


The  sums  marked  with  an  (*)  indicate  that 
the  appropriations  are  for  an  indefinite 
period,  or  at  will  of  Congress  or  President. 
Estimating  their  average  continuance  at 
twenty  years,  and  we  have  a  total  of 

Amount  of  educational  trust  fund 


Total  educational  fdnd. 


9 


Annual  ap- 
propriation 
required. 


13,000  00 


3,500  00 


10,000  00 
2,500  00 


2,000  00 
1,500  00 


2,200  00 

3,"766"66' 


135,951  56 


Total  to  he 
appropriated. 


$22,500  00 


6,000  00 


33,300  00 


443,400  02 


220,000  00 
1, 441, 420  69 


2, 104, 820  71 


0,  81,000  for  building, 
p,  15,000  for  building. 

KOTB.— ItrwiU'be  seen  that  43  tribes  and  bands  in  the  abore.tables  are  withoot  any  provision  for  Kbool 
poipoaes. 


KINDERGARTEN    CIJI.TIJRE. 

In  undertaking  to  initiate  a  national  system  of  education,  and  especially  in  a  nation 
that,  for  Hie  first  time  in  the  ages,  embodies  in  its  constitution  provision  for  the  develop- 
ment of  will,  heart,  and  thought  in  every  man,  in  such  harmonious  pla^  that  he  shaU 
be  free  to  do  the  will  of  God  on  earthy  as  it  is  done  in  heaven — which  is  at  onoe  oar 
daily  prayer  and  the  ideal  of  human  society — we  must  not  stop  with  providiBg  the 
material  conditions,  hut  consider  the  auslity  of  the  education  to  be  given. 

The  history  of  many  great  ndtions  shows  that  there  may  be  an  education  which  mr- 
alyzes  and  perverts  instead  of  developing  and  perfecting  individual  and  national  life. 
It  is  not  4om  want  of  a  most  carefal  ana  powerful  system  of  education  that  China  ii 
what  she  is.  And  India,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome  had  their  systems  of  edueatioo, 
efficient  for  the  production  of  material  and  intellectual  glories,  certainly,  bat  which, 
nevertheless,  involved  the  principles  of  the  decay  and  ruin  of  those  nations.  £ven  the 
education  of  Christian  Europe,  that,  with  all  its  acknowledged  defects  of  method  and 
scope,  has  made  all  the  glory  of  modem  civilization,  has  failed  to  bring  out  the  gen* 
era!  results  that  are  to  be  hoped  for,  if  we  are  to  believe  in  the  higher  prophetic  io* 
stincts  of  the  sages  and  saints  of  past  ages,  to  say  notiiing  of  the  promises  of  Christ, 
who  expressly  imJndes  the  lifbiJiat  now  is  with  that  which  is  to  come.  At  oar  ovn 
present  historical  crisis,  when  it  is  the  purpose  to  dif^iae  throu£fhoat  the  United  States 
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the  best  edncationol  iostitutioiiB,  it  is  our  duty  to  panse  and  ask  whether  all  has  been 
gained  in  educational  method  and  qnali^  which  it  is  desirable  to  spread  over  the 
South ;  whether  it  ma^  not  be  possible  to  improve  as  well  as  diffose,  and  in  the  recon- 
stmcted  States  to  avoid  certain  mistakes  into  which  experience  has  proved  that  the 
Northeastern  States  have  fiillen.  It  is  certain  that  a  mere  sharpening  of  the  wits,  and 
opening  to  the  mind  the  boundlessness  of  human  opportnnil^  for  producing  material 
wealth,  are  not  the  only  denderata.  As  education  builds  the  intellect  high  with  knowl- 
edge, it  should  sink  deep  in  the  heart  the  moral  foundations  of  character,  or  our  appa- 
rent growth  will  involve  future  national  min.  In  defining  education  as  only  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  which  is  but  an  incident  of  it,  we  have  indeed  but  followed 
the  example  set  by  the  Old  World,  and  have  hoped  that  by  offering  this  knowledge  to 
all,  instead  of  seqnestrating  it  to  certain  classes,  we  have  done  all  that  is  possible. 
But  it  is  not  so.  The  (fuaUty  of  our  education  should  rise  above,  or  at  least  not  sink 
below,  that  of  the  nations  that  have  educated  their  few  to  dominate  over  the  many, 
else  our  self-government  will  be  disgraced ;  and,  therefore,  I  would  present  the  claims 
of  the  new  system  of  primary  education,  which  has  been  growing  up  in  Germany  dur- 
ing the  present  century,  and  which,  in  the  congress  of  European  philosophers  that  met 
at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  in  September  1869,  received  a  searching  examination  and 
was  pronounced  the  greatest  advance  of  method.  A  distinguished  private  teacher  of 
America  was  present  at  this  congress,  and  has  forxushed  a  translation,  which  I  hope 
some  time  to  see  put  to  the  press  by  the  Bureau,  of  the  report  drawn  up  by  Professor 
Fiehte,  of  Stuttgard,  son  of  the  great  Fiohte.  who,  with  Goethe,  Schiller^  Pestalozssi, 
Diesterweg,  ana  other  eminent  men,  effectea  that  reform  of  education  m  Germany 
that  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  and  whose  results  are  so  brilliantly 
manifested  at  this  very  moment  in  the  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  Prussian  army, 
and  also  in  the  still  more  significant  pervasive  demand  of  the  mass  of  the  people  for 
the  peace  of  Europe. 

In  the  report  oi  Dr.  Hoyt  (United  States  commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition  of 
1867)  on  the  present  state  of  education  in  Europe,  there  is  a  short,  clear,  and  very 
striking  statement  of  the  normal  education  nven  to  the  primary  teachers  of  all  the 
Germanic  nations,  Prussia  taking  the  lead.  He  says  they  all  recognize  that  the  pri- 
mary department  of  education  is  at  once  the  most  important  and  difficnlL  and  requires 
in  its  teachers,  first,  the  highest  order  of  mind ;  secondly,  the  most  general  cultivation ; 
and  thirdly,  tne  most  careful  cherishing,  greatest  honor,  and  the  best  pay,  for  it  has 
the  charge  of  children  at  the  season  of  fife  when  they  are  most  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  their  educators.  As  this  report  is  distributed  by  the  Senate  to  whoever  will  send 
for  it,  I  will  not  repeat  Dr.  Hoyt's  minute  description  of  the  normal  training  required  of 
the  primary  teachers,  or  his  statistics  of  thesatismctory  results  of  l^eir  teaclung,but  pass 
at  once  to  a  consideration  of  the  still  profounder  method  of  Froebel,  which  immediately 
respects  the  earliest  education,  but  of  which  Dr.  Hoyt  does  not  speak.  Inasmuch  as  it 
is  not  yet  anywhere  a  national  system,  thongh,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  it  has  spread 
over  Germany  and  into  Scandinavia  and  Switzerland,  and  been  introduced  into  Spain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Russia;  but  to  no  country  is  it  adapted  so  entirely  as  to  America, 
where  there  is  no  hinderance  of  aristocratic  institution,  nor  mountain  of  ancient  cas- 
torn,  to  interfere  with  a  method  which  regards  every  human  being  as  a  subject  of  edu- 
cation, intellectual  and  moral  as  well  as  physical,  from  the  moment  of  birth,  and  as 
the  heir  of  nniversal  nature  in  co-sovereignty  with  all  other  men,  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  \a  all  the 
more  Important  to  make  an  exact  statement  of  Froebel's  art  and  science  of  education 
in  its  severity,  because  it  has  been  and  is  extensively  travestied  in  this  country  by 
numerous  schools  <»med  Kindergartens,  which  have  disgraced  its  principles,  inasmucn 
as  they  have  only  the  most  superficial  resemblance  to  those  institutions  to  which 
froebel  gave  that  name. 

One  ofyonr  assistants,  in  a  voluminous  paper  upon  all  the  reforms  of  education  made 
in  Europe  and  America  during  this  century,  nas  given  an  exhaustive  histoiy  of  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Kindergartens  and  their  imitations,  together  with  very  valuable  criti- 
cisms on  education  generally  of  his  own  and  of  various  other  writers  of  Europe  and 
America ;  and  this,  auo,  I  trust  you  may  be  able  to  send  to  the  press  before  long.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  I  must  say  something  in  this  report  on  a  subject  of  such  vital 
importance,  since  it  respects  the  beginning  oieduoation. 

The  fundamental  or  rather  root  point  by  which  FroebeVs  method  differs  fh>m  that 
of  all  other  educators^  is  this :  he  takes  up  the  human  beins  in  the  full  tide  of  that  pro- 
digious but  blind  activity  in  which  he  comes  into  the  wond,  and  seeks  to  make  it  in- 
telligent of  itself  and  of  things  around  it  by  emploving  it  to  produce  palpable  effects,  at 
once  satisfactory  to  the  heart  and  fancy  of  cmldhood  and  true  to  nature  by  knowl- 
edge of  whose  order  and  or^^ization  the  human  understanding  is  built  up  in  sound- 
ness and  truth.  For  the  blmd  heart  and  will,  which  the  human  being  is,  until  by  be- 
coming intelligent  of  nature  he  is  transmuted  into  a  principle  of  order,  is  the  vei^ 
principle  of  evfl.  Without  imagining  an^  inherent  maligmty  of  heart,  we  must  admit 
that  the  child  necessarily  goes  on,  knookmg  down  and  tearing  up,  and  creating  disorder 
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ffenerally,  to  its  own  and  other  people's  annoyanoe^  in  its  vain  endeayor  to  aatisfy  the 
instinct  to  alter,  (that  is  the  charactemtic  of  human  will,)  until  it  is  educated  to  rec- 
ognize and  obey  the  laws  of  Ood  expressed  in  nature.  For  a  time  the  jroung  senses 
are  not  adequate  to  accurate  perception  of  outward  objects,  and  far  less  is  the  power 
of  abstracting  the  laws  of  oraer  developed  in  a  ^oung  child.  A  certain  evil  is  there- 
fore originated,  which  seems  so  inevitable,  that  it  has  tasked  the  human  inteUect  to 
reconci^  it  with  Divine  benevolence  and  driven  men  into  various  theories,  more  or  less 
unsatisfactory  to  all,  upon  the  nature  of  evil,  and  its  place  in  the  economy  of  creation. 
Now  Froebel  undertakes  to  give  a  practical  solution  of  this  terrible  problem  by  his  art ; 
for  he  seizes  this  very  activity  in  the  earliest  infancv  and  gently  guides  it  into  the 
production  of  effects  that  gratify  the  intense  desires  of  the  soul  and  cause  it  actually 
to  produce  the  beauty  and  use  at  which  it  has  blindly  aimed.  He  looks  upon  the  child 
as  a  doer,  primarily,  and  a  knawer,  subsequently;  that  is,  as  an  artist  before  he  is  a 
scientist,  entering  with  cenial  sympathy  into  that  primal  activity  which  we  call  child- 
ish play,  he  guides  the  child  first  to  embody  and  tnen  carefully  observe  eternal  lairs, 
even  on  this  numble  plane,  by  which  he  surprises  and  delights  himself  with  the  beauty 
or  use  that  gruw  under  his  hands,  and  therefore  absorb  his  attention.  For  what  meets 
a  child's  internal  sense  of  fitness  and  beauty,  especially  if  it  is  his  own  work,  he  is  de- 
lighted to  examine;  and  he  loves  to  analyze  the  process  by  which  the  deliehtful  result 
has  been  obtained.  While  it  is  a  hard  tMng  to  make  a  child  copy  the  work  of  another, 
ho  will  repeat  his  own  process  over  and  over  again,  seeming  to  wish  to  convince  him- 
self that  like  antecedents  involve  like  consequences.  These  repetitions  sharpen  his 
senses  as  well  as  develop  his  understanding  j  the^  also  give  skillfulness  to  his  hands, 
and  make  him  practicaUy  realize  individuahty,  rorm,  size,  number,  direction,  position, 
also  connection  and  organization,  which  last  call  forth  ms  reflective  powers.  Hence 
Kindergarten-teaching  is  Just  the  careful  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  blind 
activity  of  little  chiloren  into  self-intelligence  and  productive  work  by  making  it  ar- 
tistic and  morally  elevated.  For  it  carefmly  regards  the  ennobling  of  the  soul  t)y  de- 
veloping the  love  of  good  and  beauty  which  keeps  the  temper  sweet  and  the  heart  dis- 
interested, occupying  the  productive  powers  in  making  things  not  to  hoard — ^notto 
show  how  much  they  can  do,  which  micht  foster  selfishness,  vanity,  and  Jealousy,  but 
for  the  specific  pleasure  of  chosen  friends  and  companions.  Thus,  without  taking  the 
child  out  of  his  childish  spontaneity  and  innocence,  Froebel  would  make  him  a  Kind, 
intelligent,  artistic,  moral  being,  harmonizing  the  play  of  will,  heart,  and  mind  from 
the  very  beginning  of  life  into  a  veritable  image  of  tne  creati veness  of  God.  The  mother 
gave  Froebel  the  model  for  this  education,  in  the  instinctive  nursery  play  by  whidi 
she  helps  her  little  one  to  consciousness  of  nis  bodv  in  its  organs  of  sense  and  motion. 
She  teaches  him  that  he  has  hands  and  feet,  and  meir  uses,  uy  inspiring  and  guiding 
him  to  use  them;  playing  with  him  at  " pat-a-cake,"  and  *'this  little  pig  goes  to 
market  and  this  stays  at  lu>me,''  &c.  I  wish  I  had  room  to  give  a  review  of  Froebers 
book  of  mother  songs,  nursery  plays,  pictures,  and  mother's  prattle,  which  is  the  root 
of  the  whole  tree ;  but  I  can  merely  refer  to  it  in  passing.  He  shows  in  it  that  what 
he  leamt  from  the  mother  he  coola  return  to  her  tenfold,  bettering  the  instruction; 
and  that  the  body  being  the  first  world  of  which  the  child  takes  possession  by  knowl- 
edge, though  not  without  aid,  we  must  play  with  the  child.  If  we  do  not  he  ceases  to 
play.  Charles  Lamb  has  given  a  most  affecting  picture  of  the  effects  of  this  in  his 
pathetic  paper  on  the  neglected  children  of  the  poor ;  and  the  statistics  of  public  cribs 
and  fqundling  hospitals  prove  that  when<2hildren  are  deprived  of  the  instinctive  mater- 
nal nursery  play,  almost  all  of  them  die,  and  the  survivors  become  feeble-minded  or 
absolute  idiots.  Dr.  Howe  says  much  idiocy  is  not  organic  but  functional  only,  and  to 
be  referred  to  coarse  or  harsh  dealing  with  infants,  paralyzing  their  nerves  of  percep- 
tion with  pain  and  terror ;  even  a  merely  inadequate  nui-singmay  have  this  effect;  and 
he  and  other  teachers  of  idiots  have  inversely  proved  this  to  be  true,  by  the  restoring 
effects  of  their  genial  methods.  And  what  produces  idio<^  in  these  extreme  cases  pro- 
duces chronic  dullness,  discouragement,  and  destruction  of  all  elasticity  of  mind,  hi  the 
migority  of  children.  It  is  appallmg  to  think  of  what  immense  Injury  is  doney  and 
what  waste  made  of  human  faculty,  by  those  defective  methods  of  edueation  which 
undertake  to  reverse  the  order  of  nature,  and  make  children  passive  to  receive  impres* 
sions,  instead  of  keeping  them  active,  and  letting  them  learn  by  their  own  or  a  sus^ested 
experimenting.  Some  people  having  seen  that  the  former  was  wrong,  let  their  iSudren 
'  run  wild,'  as  they  oall  it,  for  several  years ;  but  this  is  nearly  an  equal  error.  Not  to 
be  attaining  habits  of  order  is  even  for  the  body  unhealthy,  and  leaves  them  to  become 
disorderly  and  perverse.  The  very  ignorance  and  helplessness  of  children  imperatively 
challenge  human  intervention  and  help.  They  would  die  out  of  their  mere  animal  ex- 
istence in  the  first  hour  of  their  mortal  life,  did  not  the  mother  or  nurse  come  to  their 
rescue.  Most  insects  and  other  low  forms  of  animal  life  know  no  care  of  parents 
They  are  endowed  with  certain  absolute  knowledge,  enabling  them  to  fill  their  smal. 
sphere  of  relation  unerringly  as  the  needle  points  to  the  pole.  We  call  it  instinct 
But  as  the  scale  of  being  rises,  relations  multiply)  which,  though  dependencies  at  first, 
beoome^  by  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  they  involve,  sources  ot  happiness  and  benofi- 
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cent  power  ever  widening  in  scope.  Man,  who  is  to  fill  the  nnlimited  sphere  of  an 
Immortal  existence,  knows  nothing  at  all  of  the  outward  universe  at  his  birth.  The 
wisdom  that  is  to  guide  his  will,  is  in  the  already  developed  and  cultivated  human 
beinfln  that  surround  him ;  and  he  dej^ends  on  that  intercommunion  with  his  kind 
whi^  begins  in  the  first  snule  of  recognition  that  passes  between  mother  and  child, 
and  is  to  continue  until  it  becomes  the  communion  of  the  just  made  perfect,  which  is 
highest  heaven  both  here  and  hereafter. 

The  instinct,  therefore,  that  makes  a  mother  play  with  her  baby,  is  a  revelation  of 
a  first  principle  giving  the  key-note  of  human  education ;  and  upon  it  Froebel  has 
modulated  his  whole  system,  which  he  calls  Kindergarten,  not  that  he  meant  educa- 
tion to  be  given  out  of  aoors,  as  some  have  imagined ;  but  because  he  would  suggest 
that  children  are  living  ommisms  like  plants,  which  must  blossom  and  flower  before 
they  can  mature  fruit ;  and  consequentfy  require  a  care  analogous  to  that  which  the 
gardener  gives  to  his  plants,  removing  obstructions,  and  heightening  the  favoring  cir- 
cumstances of  development. 

The  seed  of  every  plant  has  in  miniature  the  form  of  its  Individual  organization, 
enveloped  in  a  case  which  is  burst  by  the  life  force  within  it,  so  that  the  germ  may 
come  into  communication  with  those  elements,  whose  assimilation  enables  it  to  unfold, 
in  one  case  a  tree,  in  other  cases  other  vegetable  forms.  In  like  manner  the  infant 
sool  is  a  life  force  wrapped  up  in  a  materiid  case,  which  is  not,  however,  immediately 
deciduous ;  for,  unlike  the  envelope  of  the  seed,  the  human  body  is  also  an  apparatus 
of  communication  with  the  nature  around  it,  and  especially  with  other  souls,  similarly 
limited  and  endowed,  who  shall  meet  its  outburst  of  life,  and  help  it  to  accomplish  its 
destiny— 4>r  kimder  J  I  beg  attention  to  this  point.  We  either  educate  or  hindir.  Hie 
help  to  be  given  by  education  is  an  essential  part  of  the  Eternal  Providence,  and  wo 
most  accept  our  duty  of  embodying  the  divine  love  in  our  human  providence,  which 
we  denominate  education,  on  the  penal^  of  hijuringf  which  is  the  supreme  evil.  "  Woe 
onto  him  who  shall  offend  one  of  these  uttle  ones.  It  were  better  for  him  that  a  mill- 
stone were  hung  about  his  neck,  and  he  were  cast  into  the  uttermost  depths  of  the  sea." 

As  the  child  gets  knowledge  and  takes  possession  of  his  own  body,  by  the  exercise  of 
his  several  orrams  of  sense  and  the  movement  of  his  limbs,  so  he  must  gradually  take 
possession  of  me  universe,  which  is  his  larger  body  on  the  same  principle ;  by  learning 
to  use  its  vast  magazine  of  materials,  to  embody  his  fimcics,  attain  his  desires,  and  by 
and  by  accomplish  his  duties,  education  being  the  mother  to  help  him  to  examine 
these  materials  and  dispose  them  in  order,  keeping  him  steady  in  his  aims,  and  giving 
him  timely  suggestions,  a  clew  to  the  laws  of  orgsuiization,  by  following  which  all  his 
action  will  be^me  artistic  For  art  is  to  man  wnat  the  created  universe  is  to  Qod.  I 
here  use  the  word  art  in  the  most  general  sense,  as  manifestation  of  the  human  spirit 
on  every  plan  of  expression,  material,  Intellectual,  and  moral. 

Froebel,  therefore,  instead  of  beginning  the  educating  process  by  paralyzing  play 
(keeping  the  child  stUl^  as  the  phrase  is,)  and  superinducing  the  adult  mind  upon  the 
childiah  one,  accepts  him  as  he  is.  But  he  orgamzes  the  plav  in  the  order  of  nature's 
evolutions,  makingthe  first  playthings,  after  the  child's  own  hands  and  feet,  the  ground 
forms  of  nature.  He  has  invented  a  series  of  playthinjg;s  beginning  with  soli&— the 
ball,  the  cube,  and  other  forms — going  on  to  planes,  which  embody  the  surfaces  of  sol- 
ids, (squares  and  the  various  triangles)  and  thence  to  sticks  of  different  lengths,  em- 
bodying the  lines  which  make  the  edges  of  the  solids  and  planes ;  and,  finally,  to  points, 
embodied  in  peas  or  balls  of  wax,  into  which  can  be  inserted  sharpened  sticks,  by  means 
of  which  frames  of  things  and  symmetrical  forms  of  beauty  may  be  made,  thus  bring- 
ing tiiie  child  to  the  very  borders  of  abstraction  without  going  over  into  it,  which  little 
ehildren  should  never  do,  for  abstract  objects  of  thought  strain  the  brain,  as  sensuous 
objects  do  not,  however  minutely  they  are  considered.  In  buUding  and  laying  forms 
of  aymmetrioal  beauty  with  these  blocks,  planes,  sticks,  and  peas,  not  only  is  the  intel- 
lect developed  in  order,  but  skillful  manipulation,  delicate  neatness,  and  orderly  pro- 
oees  become  habits,  as  well  as  realized  ideas.  The  tables  that  the  children  sit  at  as 
thej  work  are  painted  in  inch  squares,  and  the  blocks,  planes,  and  sticks  are  not  to  be 
laid  about  in  confused  heaps,  but  taken  one  by  one  from  the  boxes  and  carefully  ad- 
justed to  these  inch  squares.  In  going  from  one  form  to  another  the  changes  are  made 
gradually  and  in  order.  Ko  patterns  are  allowed.  The  teachers  suggest  how  to  lay  tho 
Blocks,  planes,  sticks,  also  wire  circles  and  arcs,  in  relation  to  each  ouier  severally,  and 
to  the  squares  of  the  table.  For  symmetrical  forms  they  suggest  to  lay  opposites  till 
the  pnpns  have  learned  the  fundamental  law— utiion  of  oppomee  for  all  production  and 
"beauty,  A  constant  questioning,  calling  attention  to  every  point  of  resemblance  and 
contrast  in  all  the  objects  withm  the  range  of  sensuous  oraervation,  as  well  as  to  their 
obvious  connections,  Keeps  the  mind  awake  and  in  agreeable  activity.  Margin  for  spon- 
taneons  invention  is  always  left,  which  the  law  of  opposites  conducts  to  beauty  inevi* 
tably.  In  acting  from  sugi^ted  thoughts,  instead  of  from  imitation,  they  act  from 
within  outward,  and  soon  will  begin  to  originate  thoughts,  for  Kindergarten  has  shown 
that  invention  is  universal  talent. 

But  Uie  time  comes  when  children  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  making  transient 
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forms  whose  materials  can  be  gathered  back  into  boxes.  They  deeire  tor  do  something 
which  will  remain  fixed.  Froebel's  method  meets  this  instinct  witii  materials  for 
making  permanent  forms  by  drawing,  sewing,  modeling,  &o. 

The  stick-laying  is  the  best  poesibfo  preparation  for  drawing,  for  it  trains  the  eye, 
leaving  the  cnil£en  to  learn  the  manipulation  of  the  pencil  only,  and  this  is  again 
made  easy  by  having  the  slates  and  paper  ruled  in  eighths  or  tentns  of  an  inch,  that 
the  pencil  of  the  chiM  may  be  ^ded  wnile  the  hand  is  yet  unsteady,  for  lYoebel  would 
never  have  the -child  fail  of  domg  perfecUy  whatever  he  undertakes,  and  this  is  effected 
by  making  him  begin  with  something  easy,  and  proceeding  b^  a  minute  gradualism. 
He  would  also  train  the  eye  to  symmetry  by  never  allowing  mm  to  make  a  crooked 
line,  just  as  the  ear  is  trained  in  musical  education  by  never  making  a  false  note.  Be- 
side the  drawinKf  which  is  carried  to  quite  a  wonderful  degree  of  beauty,  invented  even 
by  children  under  seven  years  old,  pricking  of  symmetrical  forms  may  be  done  by 
means  of  the  same  squared  paper;  and  again,  prioced  cardboard  may  be  sewed  wim 
colored  threads,  teacoiug  harmonies  of  color.  Also  another  variety  of  work  is  made 
by  weaving  into  riitted  paper  of  one  color  strips  of  other  colors,  involving  not  only 
the  harmonizing  of  colors,  but  the  counting  and  arrangement  for  symmetrical  effect, 
which  gives  a  great  deal  of  mental  arithmetic,  while  tne  folding  of  paper  with  neat 
exactness  in  geometrical  forms,  and  unfolding  it  to  make  little  boats,  chairs^,  tables, 
and  what  the  children  call  flowers,  gives  concrete  geometry  and  the  habit  of  csdoula- 
tion. 

A  lady  who  traveled  in  Europe  to  study  Froebel's  Kindergitftens  brought  home  from 
Dresden  the  whole  series  of  work  done  by  a  class  of  children  who  be^m  at  three  years 
old  and  continued  till  seven ;  and  no  one  has  seen  it  without  bein^  convinced  that  it 
must  have  educated  the  children  that  did  it,  not  only  to  an  exquisite  artistic  manipu- 
lation, which  it  is  very  much  harder  to  attain  later,  but  to  habits  of  attention,  tnat 
would  make  it  a  thin^  of  a  short  time  to  leain  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  and  enable 
them  to  enter  into  scientific  education,  and  use  books  with  the  greatest  advantage,  as 
early  as  eight  years  old. 

CalliBthenics,  ball-plays,  and  plays  symbolizing  the  motions  of  birds,  beasts,  pretty 
human  fancies,  mechanical  and  other  labors,  and  exercising  the  whole  body,  are  alter- 
nated with  the  quieter  occupations,  and  give  grace,  agility,  animal  spirits,  and  health, 
with  quickness  of  eye  and  touch,  together  with  an  effect  on  the  mind,  their  significance 
taking  the  rudeness  out,  and  putting  iutelligence  into  the  plays,  without  destroyins 
the  fun.  The  songs  and  music  which  direct  these  exercises  are  learned  by  rote,  ana 
help  to  ^tify  that  demand  for  rhythm  which  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  human  nature, 
quickening  causal  power  to  its  greatest  energy,  as  has  been  proved,  even  in  the  educa- 
tion of  idiots,  by  the  almost  miraculous  efl'ects  upon  them  of  the  musical  gymnastics, 
which  are  found  to  wake  to  some  self-consciousness  and  enjoyment  even  the  saddest  of 
these  poor  victims  of  malorganization.  All  IbYoebel's  exercises  are  characterized  by 
rhythm;  for  the  law  of  combining  opposites  for  symmetrical  beauty  makes  a  rhythm 
to  the  eye,  which  perhaps  has  even  more  penetrative  effect  on  the  intellectual  life  than 
music. 

If  true  education,  as  Froebel  claims,  is  this  conscious  process  of  development,  bodily 
and  mental,  corresponding  point  by  point  with  the  unconscious  evolutions  of  matter, 
making  the  human  life  an  image  of  the  divine  creativeness,  every  generation  owes  to 
the  next  every  opportunity  for  it.  In  this  country,  whose  i>rodigious  enei;gies  are 
running  so  wild  into  gambling,  trade  and  politics,  threatening  us  with  evils  yet 
unheara  of  in  history,  it  may  be  our  national  salvation  to  emplov  them  in  legitimate, 
attractive  work,  for  production  of  a  beauty  and  benefit  that  also  has  been  yet  unheud 
of  in  history ;  and  this  can  best  be  done  by  preventing  that  early  intellectual  perver- 
sion and  demoralization,  with  waste  of  genius  and  moral  power,  entailed  on  us  by  tiie 
inadequate  arbitrary  mo^es  of  primary  discipline  which  now  taint  all  subtcgumt  educa- 
tion. 

But  the  indispensable  preliminary  of  this  new  primary  discipline  are  competent 
teachers,  who  can  be  had  onlv  by  special  training.  What  is  at  once  delightful  play 
and  earnest  work  to  the  children,  requires,  in  those  who  are  superintending  it,  not 
only  a  knowledjp  of  the  laws  and  processes  of  vital  growth,  which  are  anal<»ous, 
if  not  identical,  in  nature  and  art,  but  the  science  of  infant  psychology  also.  These 
things  are  not  intrinsically  difficult  of  attainment ;  and  it  is  easier,  if  the  teacher  has 
been  trained  to  it,  to  keep  a  Kindergarten,  according  to  the  strict  principle  of  Froebel, 
than  to  keep  an  ordinary  primary  school  in  the  ordinary  manner,  because  nature  h^ps 
the  former  with  all  her  instincts  and  powers,  while  the  latter  is  a  perpetual  antago- 
nism and  struggle  with  nature  for  the  repression  of  a  more  or  less  successful  ohronio 
rebellion. 

The  best  Kindergarten  normal  school  in  the  world  is  that  founded  by  the  Baroness 
Marenholtz-Bulow,  in  Berlin,  where  she  lectures  gratuitously  herself  on  the  philosophy 
of  the  method,  and  its  relations  to  "  the  regeneration  of  mankind,''  (to  use  her  own 
phrase,)  and  the  pupils  have  instruction  fiom  professors  in  manv  branches  of  scienoe 
and  art,  while  they  go  to  observe  and  practice  several  times  a  week  in  Madame  Yogler's 
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Kindergarten,  Bat  Americans,  who  bave  had  ova  wsaaX  normal  or  high  school  ednca- 
tioDy  or  its  eqoivalenty  if  thev  are  fairly  gifted  and  educated,  genial,  sweet-tem- 
per^, and  candid,  can  obtain  the  special  training  in  a  mx  months'  diligent  course, 
and  the  more  sorely  the  more  they  have  the  grace  of  a  wise  humility.  What  it  took 
Froebel,  with  all  lus  heart  and  genius,  a  half  century  of  study  and  experimenting  to 
elaborate,  it  would  seem  at  first  could  not  be  learned  in  so  short  a  time.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  more  profound  and  complete  the  truth,  the  more  easily  can  it  be 
comprehended,  when  once  fairly  stated.  It  took  a  Newton  to  discover  the  principia 
matturcB;  and  a  Copernicus  to  replace  the  complicated  Ptolemean  by  nature's  solar 
system ;  but  any  child  of  twelve  years  old  can  comprehend  and  learn  them,  now  they 
are  discovered.  Froebel's  authonty  inheres  in  his  oeing  a  self-denying  interpreter  of 
nature,  the  only  absolute  authority,  (nature  being  God's  word.)  As  £dgar  Quenet  said 
in  1865,  in  a  letter  to  the  Baroness  Marenholts-Bulow,  after  remarking  that  f^x>ebel 
"  sees  the  tree  in  the  ^erm ;  the  infinitely  great  in  the  infinitely  small ;  the  sage  and 
great  man  in  the  coomg  babe;"  and  ''his  method  therefore  is  uiat  of  nature  iMFself, 
which  always  has  reference  to  the  whole,  and  keeps  the  end  in  view  in  idl  the  phases 
of  development,''  comparing  him  to  "  the  three  wise  men  from  the  East  who  placed  the 
treasures  of  nature  in  the  hands  of  the  heavenly  Child" — and  the  statement  is  worthy 
of  all  attention—"  It  is  certain  that  the  results  of  this  method  can  only  he  attained  if 
U  is  applied  aooortUng  to  tkevrindples  of  the  dieooverer.  Without  this,  the  best  conceptions 
of  Froebel  must  be  fftlsifiefT  and  turned  against  his  aim ;  mechanism  alone  would  remain, 
and  would  bring  back  teacher  and  pupil  mto  the  old  traces  of  routine."  As  yet  there  is 
but  one  Kindergarten  normal  school  in  America,  which  is  a  private  one  in  Boston,  kept 
by  Mrs.  Krie^  and  her  daughter,  pupils  and  missionaries  of  the  Baroness  Marenholtz- 
Bnlow,  who  IS  the  chief  apostle  oi  Froebel  in  Europe.  In  another  year  these  ladies 
will  be  connected  with  the  public  normal  school  of  New  York  City,  as  I  understand 
liberal  offers  are  made  to  them  by  the  public  school  authorities.  Preparations  are  also 
making  for  model  Kindergartens,  and  professorships  therewith  connected,  at  several  of 
the  normal  institutions  or  the  West.  These  are  in  place  in  every  female  college  and  high 
school  for  girls ;  the  traiuinff  not  onlv  insurins  a  deliffhtfnl  profession  that  must  always 
be  in  demand,  but  making  the  best  education  tor  mothers,  as  all  women  are  liable  to  be- 
come personally  or  virtually.  Possiblv  the  appreciation  of  Froebel's  science  and  art  may 
prove  the  true  solution  of  what  is  called  the  woman  question.  Teachinsr  is  the  primsi 
mnction  of  humanity^  and  women  now  feel  it  to  be  repugnant  toil  only  because  the 
true  art  has  never  before  been  discovered.  When  it  becomes  a  fine  art  it  will  become 
for  the  teacher,  like  anv  other  fine  art,  self-development  and  the  highest  ei\joyment ; 
for  it  is  nothing  short  of  taking  part  in  the  creativeness  of  Qod. 

There  is  in  training  at  Mrs.  Kriege's  school  in  Boston  a  lady  ofsreat  abilil^,  who  pur- 
poses to  make  a  model  Kindergarten  at  the  normal  school  of  Hampton,  Virginiik  as  a 
basis  for  tralninjg;  the  freedwomen  for  teachers  of  Kindergarten.  The  lyrieal  and 
artistic  nature  ofthe  colored  race  will  make  them  apt  scholars  and  suocessfnl  teachers, 
and  this  may  become  a  place  for  training  ehildren's  nurses  in  Froebel's  nursery  art. 
This  great  reformer  founded  a  school  for  this  purpose  in  Hamburg  in  1850,  which 
supplies  (but  not  fully)  a  continual  demand  made  upon  it  by  the  nurseries  of  England, 
as  well  as  Germany ;  and  a  few  American  mothers  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
blessine  of  this  educated  help,  which  all  mothers  need  who  have  other  social  duties. 

But  tne  immediate  desideratum  is  a  free  national  school  to  supply  Kindergarten  edu- 
cation to  the  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Territories,  and  the  ^uth,  to  be 
located  in  the  District^  or  perhaps  in  Biohmond,  Virginia,  where  some  of  the  ''  ten 
thousand  southern  ladies,"  who  signed  the  pathetic  petition  to  Mr.  Peabody  to  found 
for  them  an  industrial  school,  might  learn  this  beautiful  art,  and  be  made  able  to  initiate 
in  their  beloved  South  a  higher,  more  refined,  and  also  more  complete  system  of  educa- 
tion than  has  ever  obtained  in  any  country.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  an  eminent 
Kindergartner  in  Europe,  now  in  full  employ,  but  willing  to  leave  all  to  do  this  thing 
in  the  United  States,  may  be  secured  for  five  years*  for  j|3,000  a  year,  finding  all  the 
apparatus  and  materiahi  nersell  Cannot  this  be  had  from  some  one  of  our  munificent 
public  benefactors  f 
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HEBREW  EDUCATIOir. 

It  is  safe  to  assert  that,  although  the  Israelites  are  of  all  nationalities,  and  scattered' 
promiscuously  over  the  face  of  Qie  world,  they  are  the  only  i>eople  who  can  be  fairly 
classed  as  umversally  educated.  There  may  be  a  few  who  cannot  read  or  write,  but 
this  number  is  insignificant.  Indeed,  it  is  asserted  b^  those  who  chum  to  know,  that 
no  Israelite  can  be  found  who  cannot  read  or  write,  if  not  in  their  modem  or  domi- 
cUiary  language,  certainly  in  the  Hebrew.  If  there  are  any  thus  in  default,  they  may 
be  found  principally  in  London,  or  in  other  large  cities  of  Great  Britain,  where,  fh>m 
degraded  associations^  they  have  been  outcast  from  the  aoolety  of  their  own  people. 
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The  edneation  of  the  Hebrews  ie  the  erowth  of  three  thonsaad  yeaxB,  and  is  incul- 
cated in  their  relif^on,  based  upon  the  Mosaic  law.  Hence  it  is  hereditary,  and  to  this 
inheritance  of  their  forefiftthezB  they  have  been  ever  attached  with  unswerving  fideli^, 
consecrating  to  education  every  sacrifice  in  their  power,  and  placing  its  accomplish- 
ment  first  in  their  estimate  of  spiritoal  and  worldly  affairs.  A  treatise  ni>on  the  edu- 
cation of  the  Hebrews  necessarily  involves  a  cursory  review  of  their  history  prior  to 
and  since  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus,  which  latter  event  made  them  absolute 
wanderers  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  first  Biblical  mention  of  the  Hebrew  thirst  for  knowledge  is  when  the  Israelites, 
escaped  from  Egyptian  bonda^,  sought  instruction  from  Moses.  This,  attracting  the 
attention  of  Jet£ro,  his  father-in-law,  caused  him  to  give  to  Moses  the  weU  known  ad- 
vice :  "  And  thoo  shalt  teach  them  ordinances,  and  laws,  and  shalt  shew  them  the  way 
wherein  they  must  walk,  and  the  work  that  they  must  do." — (Exodm,  c.  xviii,  v.  20.) 
Thereupon,  Moses  and  the  priesthood  devoted  themselves  to  the  instruction  of  the 
Israelites  in  the  deoaloffue,  and  in  the  numerous  minor  laws  of  theocratic  education  and 
government ;  the  moral  lessons  of  which  were  then  continually  taught  to  children  bv 
their  parents,  and  are  still  brought,  in  the  same  manner,  to  the  notice  of  Hebrew  youth 
to  this  very  hour. 

Though  riven  and  broken  piecemeal,  and  scattered  in  every  clime,  it  is  worthy  of 
remark  that,  notwithstanding  the  Hebrews  have  domiciled  as  well  in  barbarous  as  in 
civilized  countries,  their  habits,  observances,  language,  and  religion  have  remained 
intact  and  undisturbed,  while  their  educatiou  in  all  the  sciences  and  arts  has  con* 
stantly  progressed  and  never  retrograded.  As  chronicled  by  the  encyclopedists, ''  they 
began  as  nomads,  migrating  firom  nation  to  nation,  from  state  to  state;  tneir  law  made 
th^  agrioultnraliBts  for  fifteen  centuries ;  their  exile  has  transformed  them  into  a  mer- 
cantile people.  '  They  have  straggled  for  national  existence  against  the  Egyptians,  As- 
syrians, Babylonians,  Syrians,  and  Romans,  have  been  conquered  and  neariy  extermi- 
nated by  all  these  powers,  and  have  survived  them  all." 

The  education  of  the  ancient  Hebrews  was  entirely  derived  from  the  laws  of  Moses, 
which  is,  even  now,  with  the  exception  of  the  national  part,  their  general  moraJ  code. 
It  is  conceded  by  all  writers  that  the  aims  of  the  Mosaic  law  *'  were  the  moral  per- 
fection of  the  individual  and  the  welfare  of  society."  Reasoning  frt>m  this  standpoint,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  books  comprising  the  Old  Testament  to  prove 
the  advanced  literary  culture  of  the  Hebrews,  even  in  that  remote  age,  which  has 
never  been  excelled  in  modern  times,  or  perhaps  even  equalled. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  one  million  Jews  perished  in  defending  Jerusalem  ftom 
the  Romans,  and,  according  to  Josephns,  they  continually  rose  in  revolt  during  the 
reigns  of  Trsgan  and  Hadrian,  until  their  persecutions  became  so  fearful  that  insurrec- 
tions were  forbidden  by  th^  leaders,  simply  on  the  score  of  religion  and  humanity. 
Whereupon  Hadrian  built  the  JSlia  CapitoUna  upon  the  site  of  Jerusalem,  and  a  decree 
was  made  forbidding  the  Jews  from  entering  its  precincts. 

Notwithstanding  large  numbers  of  Jews  had  been  enslaved  or  exiled,  and  scattered 
on  both  sides  of  the  Pjrrenees,  on  the  Rhine  and  tiie  Danube,  Palestine  still  continued 
to  be  a  species  of  national  center,  mid  maintained  schools  of  religious  science  under 
the  leadership  of  most  eminent  teachers.  But  these  schools  were  destroyed  at  differ- 
ent periods  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries.  The  two  talmuds,  (studies,)  Palestinian 
and  Babylonian,  were,  however,  preserved  in  a  necessarily  mutilated  condition.  Other 
literary  productions  of  this  era  were  also  preserved,  consisting  of  ethical  treatises, 
historical,  legendary,  and  eosmogonal  writmgs,  stories,  prayers,  and  paraphases  of 
Scriptural  books. 

In  the  seventii  century,  however,  Mohammed  conquered  the  independent  Arabian 
Jews,  who  were  an  extremely  cultivated  people,  and  Omar  subsequently  subdued 
Persia,  Jerusalem,  and  the  other  Bvsantine  possessions,  which  placed  the  eastern  Jews 
under  the  rule  of  a  people  of  Semitic  origin  like  themselves.  The  government  of  the 
Caliphs  being  comparatively  mild,  and  favorable  to  science^  ^indeed  the  Koran  itself 
commanding  the  study  of  its  own  precepts,)  the  literature  or  tne  Hebrews  revived ;  and 
from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  centuries,  numbers  of  eminent  scholars,  theologians, 
poets,  and  linguists,  were  brought  into  public  notice.  Many  works  were  composed, 
treating  of  every  species  of  science,  embracing  law,  medicine,  astronomy,  languages, 
and  all  the  fine  arts. 

The  standard  authorities  on  education  admit  that  the  theocratic  constitution  of  the 
Hebrews  and  the  foundation  of  their  politics  and  ethics  on  religion  has  produced  a 
better  culture,  mental  and  moral,  in  literature,  than  that  of  any  other  people.  Their 
ancient  education  was  far  in  advance  of  the  Chinese  and  the  Hindoos,  for,  in  evecy 
lesson  taught  the  Hebrew  youth,  is  inculcated  the  sublimest  virtues,  among  which  may 
be  enumerated  charity,  gratitude,  obedience,  and  respect  to  the  commands  of  parents, 
politeness  and  cleanlmess,  all  coupled  with  extreme  reverence  for  the  Almighty.  II 
will  be  remembered,  also,  that  in  contradistinction  to  other  Oriental  people,  many  fe- 
ijdale  poets  and  learned  women  figure  in  the  history  of  the  anoient  Jews. 

The  instruction  of  the  Jewish  youth  by  the  Rabbins^  in  the  sehools  instituted  after 
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the  exile,  comprised  stndy  in  the  scriptnree,  the  commentaries  and  traditions,  the 
MMna  and  Cknnara,  (Taknnd,)  which  was  imparted  orally,  and  committed  to  memory 
without  notes.  It  is  known  among  the  Hebrews  that  the  Miahnoj  or  prose  writings, 
had  long  been  transmitted  firom  master  to  pnpil  before  it  was  committed  to  writing  in 
the  shape  of  parchment  or  book.  In  this  manner  the  memory  had  always  been,  and 
now  is,  especially  cnltiyated  in  Hebrew  education,  and  hence  they  excel  in  mnemonics. 
Education  with  the  Hebrews  (as  nrged  by  the  late  Dr.  Raphael)  is  the  air  they 
breathe,  and  without  it  existence  is  of  little  value.  Eveiy  Hebrew  is  compelled,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  education  necessary  to  carry  on  the  pursuits  of  life,  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  so  that  he  may  participate  in  the  manifold  observances 
of  his  religion,  and  obtain  an  insight  into  the  literature  and  language  of  his  forefathers. 
According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Rabbins,  says  Dr.  Raphael,  public  schools  existed 
before  the  Deluge^  and  it  is  asserted  that  Adam  was  not  only  the  first  man,  but  the  first 
schoolmaster,  assisted  in  his  labors  by  Enoch,  and  succeeded  by  Noah.  After  the  Deluge, 
8hem  established  and  presided  over  a  public  school,  and  his  great-grandson,  Ebery 
taught  the  patriarchs  Abraham  and  Jacob. 

It  is  also  understood  that,  by  reason  of  the  exemption  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  firom  hard 
labor  during  the  Egyptian  captivity,  the^  were  permitted  to  study  and  devote  them* 
selves  to  education.  Certain  it  is  that  writing  was  known  and  practiced  commonly  at 
that  era,  and  in  Exodus,  the  first  biblical  mention  is  made  of  writing  by  the  command 
to  Moses  that  he  should  '^  write  these  laws.''  The  Pentateuch,  however,  does  not  relate 
or  divulge  any  general  system  of  education  adopted,  and  it  therefore  follows  that  edu-> 
cation  was  looked  upon  as  purely  a  reli^ous  duty,  and  as  such  intrusted  to  the  Levites 
and  priests.  Samuel  founded  the  **  scnools  of  the  prophets,"  which  were  open  to  a^ 
Israelites ;  and  although  little  is  known  of  their  internal  polity  and  system  of  educa- 
tion, it  is  certain  that  the  Hebrews  were  trained  in  this  school  to  be  teachers,  publio 
orators,  poets,  and  composers  of  sacred  mnsic. 

These  schools  flourished  and  exercised  great  influence  upon  the  Hebrews.  They, 
however,  disappeared  with  the  fall  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy,  and  it  was  only  after 
their  return  firom  Babylonish  exile  that  the  priests  resumed  their  duties  as  instructors 
of  the  people.  The  priest  Ezra,  and  the  *'men  of  the  great  assembly,"  over  which  he 
presided,  reestablished  everywhere  the  schools  of  Samuel,  and  were  aided  in  the  in- 
struction of  the  people  by  the  sopherim  or  scribes.  Every  Judean  town  containing  a 
certain  number  of  inhabitants  was  bound  to  maintain  a  primary  school,  the  hazan,  or 
reader  of  the  synagogue,  usually  teaching.  Seminaries  of  higher  grades  were  presided 
over  by  the  sophenm,  and  a  certain  portion  (Kf  the  nubile  revenue  set  apart  for  a  school 
fund  devoted  thereto.  These  schools  flourished  wnerever  they  were  founded,  particu- 
larly in  Egyp^  and  chiefly  at  Alexandria,  and  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 
era  the  "  Beptua^t "  was  translated  from  Hebrew  into  Greek  by  Judeans. 

^Hien  the  Jewish  schools  and  colleges  had  been  destroyed  by  the  Roman  conquerota 
of  Jerusalem,  a  new  seat  of  learning  was  founded  at  Tiberias,  which  being  recognized 
by  the  Romans,  flourished  and  mamtained  influence  among  the  Jews  until  the  fifth 
century,  when  it  declined,  having,  however,  compiled  the  IfiMiia,  or  Jewish  commercial 
law.  Meantime  the  Babylonian  schools  at  Sura,  Pumbeditha,  and  Nahaidea,  near  the 
Euphrates,  had  eclipsed  the  Roman  Hebrew  school,  and  being  endowed  liberally,  were 
viated  by  Jewish  students  firom  every  part  of  the  world.  Here  the  Babylon  Talmud, 
in  twelve  large  folio  volumes,  the  work  of  sixty  years,  was  completed  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  **  chiefs  of  the  schools,"  known  as  the  Bishi  Meth^ta,  In  the  eleventh 
century,  however,  the  caliphs  seized  on  the  endowments  and  closed  the  schools. 

From  the  seventh  to  the  tenth  century  the  Hebrews  suffered  every  vicissitude  and 
persecution,  sometimes  meeting  partial  encouragement,  and  then  being  driven  away  to 
other  countries.  During  this  period,  however,  notwithstanding  the  disadvantages 
under  which  they  labored,  they  still  continued  to  advance  education  and  to  foster  the 
arts  and  sciences.  In  the  Itaban  provinces  i^ey  fi«^uently  received  encouragement 
from  the  Popes,  and  Otranto  and  Bari  became  the  pnncipal  seats  of  Jewish  learning, 
and  their  cultivated  literature  spread  firom  thence  into  France  and  Germany. 

In  no  country,  however,  did  the  Hebrews  e^]oy  more  prosperity  than  in  Spain  under 
the  Moorish  kings,  who  carried  with  their  conquest  culture  and  science.  Persecutions 
became  rare,  and  indeed  exceptional,  and,  appreciatiuff  the  learning  of  the  Hebrews, 
the  Saracen  rulers  encouragea  their  literature,  permuted  them  to  ei^oy  civil  rights, 
and  advanced  them  to  the  mghest  dignities.  They  founded  schools  in  which  science, 
the  Talmud  and  the  philosophy  of  Aiutotle  were  tauffht,  and  excelled  in  lexicography, 
astronomy,  ethics,  geography,  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  music,  painting,  poetry,  ana 
in  aU  the  sciences ;  and  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  dimuion  of  learning  among  the 
Jews  obtained  its  height  In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Egypt.  The  great  philosopher. 
Maimonides,  who  surpassed  all  cotemporaries  as  a  law-writer,  (and  who  has  been  classed 
as  next  only  to  Moses,  the  prophet,)  having  been  made  sul^ect  to  certain  unwarrantable 
persecutions  at  Cordova^  fled  m>m  Spain  mto  Egypt^  where  he  was  kindly  received  and 
employed  by  the  Sultan.    The  number  of  eminent  Hebrew  acholars  domiciling  in  Spain 
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durinff  tbe  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  oentnriet  was  lazge, 

that  they  were  freqnently  snbjected  to  teirible  persecutions  firom  time  to  time. 

In  1391,  (to  which  allusion  nas  been  made  by  Mr.  Parton,  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  October.  1870,)  3,500  Jewish  families  were  murdered  at  Seville,  on  account  of  a  long 
drought,  which  was,  through  ignorance  and  superstition  of  the  surrounding  people, 
visited  in  punishment  upon  them.  Throughout  eveiy  part  of  Europe,  notwithstanding 
their  culture  and  education,  they  were  subjected  to  massacre  and  exile.  In  Englanc^ 
durinff  the  reigns  of  Richard  I,  John,  and  Henry  III,  they  sofiered  terribly,  and  were 
expelled  from  the  realm  in  1290^  by  Edward  I. 

Describing  this  condition  or  affairs  as  chronicled  by  historians,  it  is  universally 
ajB^eed  that  'throughout  Germany  their  condition  was  deplorable;  that  they  were 
circumscribed  in  their  rights  by  ui^ust  decrees  and  laws,  civil  and  ecclesiastic ;  ex- 
cluded from  all  honorable  occupations ;  driven  from  place  to  place,  from  province  to 
province :  compelled  to  subsist  almost  exclusively  by  mercantile  occupations  and  usuiy : 
overtaxed  and  degraded  in  the  cities ;  kept  in  narrow  and  unhealthy  quarters,  ana 
marked  in  their  di^  with  signs  of  contempt^  plundered  h^  lawless  barons  and  penni- 
less princes ;  an  easy  prey  to  all  parties  durmg  the  civil  feuds ;  again  and  again 
robbed  of  their  pecuniary  claims ;  owned  and  sold  as  serfs ;  butchered  by  mobs ; 
burned  in  thousands  bv  the  crusaders ^  and  tormented  by  ridicule,  monstrous  accusa- 
tions, threats,  and  trials.  The  condition  of  the  Jews  of  those  countries  offer,  in  their 
mediffival  history,  a  Mghtftil  picture  of  horror  and  ffloom."  Well  may  they  have 
oried :  "  How  louji^,  O  G^,  are  we  to  bear  these  things  r 

They  were  bammed  from  France  by  Charles  VI,  in  1395,  and  extirpated  from  Spain 
by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  in  1492,  by  the  force  of  the  terrible  Inquisition.  These 
terrorisms  continued  until  the  consummation  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648 ;  and 
from  that  time  the  greater  persecutions  of  the  Jews  ceased.  But,  although  the  Hebrews 
spread  and  flourish^  subsec^nently  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  emigrated  to  America 
with  the  Duteh  and  English,  yet  in  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  worst  features  of 
the  medieval  treatment  of  the  Jews  were  continued  and  maintained.  It  was  not 
until  1848,  aiter  the  German  revolution^  that  the  Hebrews  were  admitted  to  civil 
rights,  taxed  equally,  and  permitted  the  iree  exercise  of  professions  and  occupations, 
even  in  those  localities  where  the  American  public  has  always  supposed  liberality  and 
justice  made  their  abiding  places. 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  schools  exclusively  for  the  Talmud  were  maintained,  and 
they  still  nourish  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  in  Poland.  Indeed,  the  Polish 
rabbins  are  considered  to  be  the  deepest  thinkers  and  most  abstruse  talmudical  scholars 
in  Europe.  The  exiled  Spanish  Jews  migrated  in  large  numbers  to  Holland,  where 
they  maintained  influential  and  flourishing  schools ;  but  latterly  these  Jewish  schools 
naturally  became  amalgamated  with  the  modem  system  prevailing  in  this  century 
through  Germany,  Italy,  and  France. 

An  examination  of  Hebrew  education  presents  six  post-biblical  developmente :  First, 
the  schools  of  the  Sopherim ;  second,  the  schools  of  the  Mishna ;  third,  the  schools  of 
the  Talmud;  fourth,  the  scientific  schools  of  Spain;  fifth,  the  exclusive  talmudio 
schools  of  France,  Germany,  and  Poland ;  and  sixth,  the  modem  schools  of  Germany, 
Italy.  France,  Great  Britain,  and  America. 

It  IS  Utorally  true,  as  related  by  Mr.  Parton,  that,  **  in  the  night  of  superstition,  no 
Jew  could  own  or  hold  land  on  endurable  conditions  in  any  countrv  of  Christendom. 
Nor  could  he  belong  to  any  guild  of  mechanics,  aud  hence  he  could  not  himself  be  a 
mechanic,  nor  apprentice  his  son  to  a  mechanic.  He  could  not  enter  a  university  or  a 
preparatory  school  in  any  country ;  and  so  the  liberal  professions  were  closed  to  nim." 
All  intelligent  minds  must  appreciate  the  difficulties  under  which  the  Hebrews  have 
labored  in  promoting  education  among  themselves,  and  that,  therefore,  too  high  an 
estimate  cannot  be  placed  upon  their  culture  and  their  accomplii^ments. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  fact  that  liberty,  as  exemplified  in  the  successful 
esteblishment  of  this  Bepublic,  with  ito  liberal  Constitution,  first  gave  birth  to  Eu- 
ropean Jewish  freedom.  As  the  experiment  of  free  ^vemment  and  the  e^ual  and 
impartial  execution  of  the  laws  were  submited  to  the  infallible  test  amid  the  jeers  and 
jibes  of  monarchical  Europe,  the  transatlantic  Hebrews  looked  longingly  and  lov- 
ingly to  our  happier  shores.  In  their  synagogues,  in  their  schools,  as  weU  as  in  their 
private  circles,  tney  fervently  and  secretly  prayed  that  the  United  States  Govemmont 
might  be  perpetuated,  so  that  they  could  find  therein  safe  asylum,  and  that  other 
nanons  might  be  influenced,  by  the  glorious  example  of  freedom,  to  better  and  nobler 
things.  Those  Hebrews  who  had  migrated  to  America  with  the  English  and  Butch 
actively  sympathized  with  and  added  the  patriots  of  the  Bevdution  in  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  Great  Britain,  and  our  archives  show  that  many  of  them  contributed 
large  sums  of  money,  literally  impoverishing  themselves^  to  help  in  feeding,  clothing, 
ana  arming  the  revolutionary  army,  not  a  dollar  of  which  appears  ever  to  nave  been 
reimbursed  by  the  Government  to  them  or  their  heirs.  Many  of  them  fought  in  the 
ranks  of  the  revolutionary  patriots,  claiming  it  to  be  their  privilege  to  do  or  die  in  the 
cause  of  the  civil  and  rebgious  liberty  of  America. 
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The  Ute  Mordeofti  IL  Noah,  of  New  York  City,  ui  Amerioftii  Inraelite,  and  a  noted 
joninaliBt.  author,  lawyer,  and  politioian,  whose  pleas  in  behalf  of  his  race  are  cer- 
tainly well  remembered,  endeavored,  in  1820,  to  found  an  asylum  for  the  Hebrews,  at 
Grand  Island,  near  Niaoara  Falls,  in  the  State  of  New  York.  In  his  memorial  to  the 
legislature  of  New  York,  he  made  known  his  high  afmreciation  of  his  native  land  by 
recounting  the  indi^ties  the  Hebrews  had  endured  elsewhere,  and  the  benefits  that 
had  accrued  to  Spam,  Portugal,  France,  and  Gennany ,  from  their  education  and  accom- 
plishments in  learning  and  commerce,  arguing  therefrom  the  great  advantage  that 
would  accrue  to  the  United  States  if  his  people  could  exchange  the  whips  and  scorns 
of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  fur  the  light  of  American  liberty  and  civilization. 

In  these  days,  when  there  are  probably  over  a  million  Jews  resident  in  the  United 
States,  and  exercising  great  influence  in  our  communities,  the  idea  of  colonizing  them 
appears  somewhat  novel,  if  not  ridiculous.  But  it  will  be  remembered  that  fifty  years 
ago  the  population  of  the  United  States  was  comparatively  small,  and  the  number  of 
luaelitee,  consequently,  few.  It  was  not  absolutely  proposed  to  colonize  those  already 
in  America,  but  to  prepare  an  asylum  and  abiding  plaoe  fbr  those  who  might,  in  pov- 
erty and  destitution,  seek  refhge  and  liberty  on  our  hanpier  shores.  While  the  idea  of 
Mr.  Noah  was  not  encouraffed  by  the  New  York  legislature,  and  hence  not  carried 
out,  no  one  has  ever  doubted  that  the  proposition  was  made  other  than  in  good  fiuth, 
or  impelled  by  anv  other  feelings  than  tne  utmost  attachment  to  and  reverence  for  the 
Constitution  of  tne  United  States,  and  a  desire  to  commend  this  country  and  its  laws 
to  the  Hebrew  peonle  throughout  the  world  as  their  true  New  Jerusalem,  he  believing 
that  the  pro^heeied  return  to  Palestine  was  aUegoricaL 

Having  briefly  reviewed  the  history  of  the  Jewish  people,  and  brought  them  to  that 
position  where  their  education  can  be  treated  from  the  liberal,  brwHl,  and  friendly 
standpoint  of  American  civilization,  it  will  be  found  interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
salient  attributes  and  results  of  Hebrew  education. 

The  first  great  principle  inculcated  bv  Hebrew  education,  next  to  obedience  to 
Divine  law  as  promulgated  by  the  Decalogne,  is  charity.  The  stady  and  proper  ex- 
eioise  of  charity  is  continually  brought  to  the  notice  of  Jewish  youth,  and  every  op- 
|K>rtunity  is  sought  whereby  its  practical  lessons  majr  be  demonstrated.  This  instruc- 
tion ie  not  confined  to  chanty  in  the  abstraot  but  in  its  exeroise,  not  alone  in  precept 
but  in  practice.  Nor  is  the  study  of  charity  to  be  applied  solely  to  the  benefit  and  rehef 
of  Jews,  but  to  all,  witiiout  reference  to  race  or  persons. 

In  prosperous  European  cities  it  has  been  the  practice  on  the  part  of  many  Israelites, 
who  nave  been  succiMsful  in  worldly  pursuits,  to  set  aside  a  certain  percentage  of 
their  profits  for  charitable  purposes.  iJiis  sum  is  always  dispensed  in  alleviating  and 
ameliorating  the  wants  of  worthy  objects  to  the  uttermost  farthing,  and  it  is  made  a 
religious  duty  to  disburse  this  alms  as  quietly  and  secretly  as  possible.  It  is  never 
paraded  in  ostentatious  subscription  lists,  or  flaunted  in  the  face  of  society,  for  Hebrew 
education  teaches  that  it  is  a  sin  to  pubUdy  proclaim  the  miseries  and  wants  of  our 
fellow-men. 

It  is  the  education  and  governing  rule  of  the  Hebrew  people  that,  when  a  poor  man 
solicits  alms,  or  comes  to  eat  at  the  Hebrew's  table,  he  is  never  sent  to  the  latohen  to 
fare  with  the  servants,  for  that  would  but  remind  nim  of  h\a  poverty  and  his  depend- 
ence. But,  on  the  contrary,  the  master  of  the  household  says  to  his  wife  and  children, 
"We  have  a  mUsvah  (honor)  sent  to  us  to-day— a  poor  man  is  to  partake  with  us. 
Place  a  dean  doth  upon  the  board,  and  set  upon  it  our  brightest  table-ware.  Light 
all  the  lamps,  and  array  yoursdves  in  your  best  appard.  Let  all  we  have  be  cooked 
and  served,  and  seat  the  stranger-guest  at  my  right  hand."  The  children  vie  with  each 
other  in  showering  attentions  upon  the  stranser,  so  that  they  may  share  in  the  mUzvaky 
and  nothing  is  permitted  to  be  done  or  said  wuereby  he  may  have  cause  to  feel  that  he 
is  eating  the  bread  of  charity.  The  honor  of  entertaining  a  poor  man  is  always  envied 
by  his  lellow-Hebrews. 

It  is  also  the  Hebrew  education  never  to  give  alms  in  presence  of  a  third  or  more 
persons,  but  to  consider  an  act  of  charity  the  secret  of  another  which  has  been  com- 
mitted to  inviolate  keeping.  It  is  a  common  error  to  suppose  that  Hebrews  only  re- 
lieve the  necessities  of  tneir  own  race.  This  selfishness  is  especially  forbidden  by  their 
education,  for  they  are  tought  from  early  youth  the  Divine  command,  to  relieve  the 
stranger,  ^*  seeing  ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt."  It  frequently  happens  that 
subscriptions  are  presented  to  Hebrews,  in  order  that  they  may  contribute  as  citizens 
to  the  relief  to  be  afforded  some  unfortunate  person.  A  Hebrew  always  objecto  to 
placing  his  name  upon  the  Ust,  except  for  a  small  amount.  If  he  be  privately  cate- 
chized for  what  is  apparently  a  nigi^urdly  contribution,  he  will  at  once  explain  that  it 
is  the  result  of  his  education.  He  may  not  parade  his  charity.  Strike  his  namefirom 
the  list  and  he  will  give  a  "  hundred  fold,"  so  that  it  be  not  known,  not  that  he  is  e»- 
pedally  more  liberal  than  other^  but,  says  the  Talmud,  **  no  honor  or  credit  is  due  to 
nim  who  publishes  his  alms."  Tnis  is  the  commentary  upon  the  scriptural  ac^uration, 
that  the  one  hand  must  not  know  what  the  other  doeth. 

Ofie  of  the  prindpal  reasons  why  an  Israelite  seeks  to  educate  his  children,  no  matter 
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at  what  cost  or  saeriflce,  ia  that  they  may  learn  all  these  tneAd  lessoiU)  wh0e  at  t^ 
same  time  acqauing  the  usual  instruction  of  schools  in  reading,  writing,  and  the  more 
advanced  studies  appertaining  to  general  education.  A  Hebrew  would  consider  ele- 
mentary education  of  but  little  avul  were  it  not  accompanied  by  a  proper  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  all  the  cardinal  Tirtues,  of  morahty,  obedience  to  the  laws,  and 
particularly  of  obedience  and  reverence  to  porants.  They  seek  to  inculcate  these  essen- 
tials in  the  youthfhl  mind,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  conserved  in  manhood,  and 
again  taught  to  posterity. 

One  of  tiie  most  praiseworthy  results  of  Hebrew  education  is  the  &ct  that  it  teaches 
ond  begets  education.  They  keenly  appreciate  the  idea  of  Plato^  that "  education  con- 
sists in  giving  to  the  body  and  the  soul  all  the  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible.'' 
Therefore  a  poor  Israelite  will  sacrifice  everything  he  possesses  in  order  that  his 
children  may  be  educated.  In  European  countries,  where  it  was  not  possible  to  pro- 
mote Jewish  schools,  the  Israelites,  whenever  it  was  permitted,  contributed  freely  to 
the  schools  of  other  sects,  to  the  end  that  they  might  eigoy  the  benefit  of  educating 
their  youth  therein,  even  at  the  expense  of  their  religions  conscience. 

In  the  United  States,  however,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  as  we  have  progressed  in 
education,  liberal  laws,  and  unrestricted  liber^,  the  progress  and  reforms  of  the  Ib- 
raelites  have  been  commensnrat«ly  achieved.  It  was  reserved  ibr  this  republic  first  to 
unveil  the  obscurity  and  hermetic  character  of  Jewish  education.  It  has  not  been 
compelled  here  to  secrecy,  as  in  medissval  and  even  modem  times  it  existed  in  £n- 
ropjs,  and  therefore  has  been  thrown  open  for  public  examination. 

The  American  Israelite  undoubtedly  rejoices  in  our  system  of  free  schools,  and 
watches  with  anxiety  and  hope  the  progress  of  American  education.  He  is  grateful  for 
the  blessings  of  free  government,  and  tnerefore  is  in  accord  with  the  wisdom  of  Aris- 
totle, who  asserts  that  ''the  most  effective  way  of  preserving  a  state  is  to  bring  up  the 
citizens  in  the  spirit  of  the  Government ;  to  fashion,  and,  as  it  wue,  to  cast  them  in  the 
mould  of  the  Constitution." 

It  is  Hebrew  education  to  insist  that  inasmuch  as  the  promoting  of  wise  and  liberal 
government  is  the  true  aim  of  education,  so  the  government,  in  return,  should  foster 
and  conserve  it  as  the  most  important  end  to  be  attained,  and  as  contributing  tlM 
greatest  happiness  to  the  masses.  It  therefore  follows  that  prominent  educational  re- 
&rmers  among  the  American  Jews  do  not  consider  it  an^  lon^^r  absoluteljr  essential  to 
the  well-being  of  their  race  that  they  should  educate  their  children  exclusively  aocovd- 
ing  to  the  old  Hebraic  customs.  They  feel  that  thev  are  citizens  of  this  Republic,  en- 
titled to  ex^oy  all  of  its  blessings,  to  share  in  its  advantages  and  to  contribute  to  its 
well-bein^.  They  believe  that  ^uoation  should  be  common  and  universal,  but  leaving 
religious  instruction  to  the  care  of  the  diffwent  denominations.  They  r^oice  in  1^ 
existence  of  civil  and  religions  liberty,  in  tiie  separation  of  chnreh  and  state,  and  in 
the  enactment  of  recent  Taws  which  proclaim  the  obliteration  of  all  distinctions  of 
race  and  condition,  all  being  equal  in  citizenship  and  receiving  equal  application  of 
the  laws.    This  is  their  present  education.* 

It  is  not  astonishing  tnat  the  public  has  but  little  correct  information  regarding  the 
Jews,  for  it  is  only  recently  that  the  pr^udice  entertained  against  thorn  appears  to 
have  given  way.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  in  all  American  synagogues  prayers 
are  specially  offered  for  the  President  and  Congress,  the  governors  of  States,  and  all 
local  o£Qcers,  soliciting  the  Throne  of  Divine  Grace  to  preserve  and  protect  all  our 
rulers,  and  to  endow  them  with  wisdom  and  merey  to  all  people,  and  pnarticularly 
toward  the  children  of  Israel,  who  have  stood  in  such  sore  need  of  the  Ulessfngs  of  wise 
and  humane  government. 

It  is  frequently  remarked  by  intelligent  persons  that  they  never  see  a  poor  Jew, 
arguing  thcreform  that  there  is  no  poverty  or  suffering  among  tiliem.  This  ia  for  from 
true,  for  there  is  a  proportionate  number  of  poor  Jews,  who  daily  present  themselves 
to  tneir  people  for  pecuniary  relief.  The  especial  reason  why  poor  Jews  are  not  seea 
is,  that  having  been  always  prevented  tmm  receiving  the  benent  of  the  ordinary  pub- 
lic charities,  they  are  rarely  its  recipients,  and  do  not  imear  at  poorhouses  or  as 
paupers.    Their  habitual  temperance  operates  to  keep  them  clear  from  the  cidendar  of 

*  At  ft  meeting  of  the  rabUs.  held  1b  Clevelsnd  recently,  the  Benr.  Dr.  lilienthal,  of  Ctnohinatl,  pie> 
■ented  tho  following  preunble  And  resolntione,  -whieh  were  nsjininonsly  Adopted : 

1.  BecauBO  with  unahaken  finith  and  fimmeM  in  one  iudivisiblo  and  otenial  God,  wo  also  believe  in 
tho  common  Fatherhood  of  Ood  and  fho  common  brotherhood  of  men. 

3.  We  fAory  in  the  snblime  dootrlno  of  onr  relielon,  which  tcachoe  that  the  righteons  of  all  nations 
withotit  distmotion  of  creed,  will  enfoy  eternal  tiro  and  everlastinff  hanptnees. 

3.  Tho  di\'ine  oonunand,  the  most  sabUme  panago  of  the  Blbto,  "  Tnoa  ahalt  lore  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,"  extends  to  tho  entire  human  laudly,  without  distinotion  of  either  race  or  creed. 

4.  Civil  and  religions  liberty,  and  hence  tne  separation  of  ohurch  and  stato,  are  the  inalienable  rights 
of  men,  and  we  consider  them  to  bo  tho  brightest  gem  in  the  Constitution  of  tho  United  States. 

5.  We  lore  and  revere  this  comitry  as  pur  home  and  fistkeriand  fbr  as  and  our  ohildren,  and  tberefote 
conaider  it  our  psramount  duty  to  snstain  somI  sopport  the  Govemmenti  and  t»  favor  by  aU  means  die 
system  of  free  education,  leaving  religious  instruction  to  the  care  of  the  dinbrent  denominaiions. 

6.  we  expect  the  universal  elevation  and  fraternisation  of  the  human  fiunlly  to  be  achieved  by  the 
BStoxal  means  of  sdenoe,  morality,  fteedou,  Justice,  sad  trath. 
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srime,  and  therefoieibe  offended  inijegfey  of  the  law  ■eMflmeonrigi^  to  the  public 

dungeon.  In  the  criminal  reocwdB  of  rape*  robbery,  mnrder,  anon,  and  other  helnoos 
srimeS)  the  Hebrews  rarely,  if  eVeri  figure,  Thie  ia  another  attribute  of  Hebrew  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  leaaon  of  beinjg  temperate  in  all  things^  and  to  refrain  from  idleness  and 
▼icoj  is  instilled  constantly  into  the  minds  of  their  youth.  In  London,  where  the  pop- 
ulation is  so  mixed,  it  has  been  definitely  ascertained  that  the  lower  classes  of  jews 
were  vastly  superior  to  the  same  dass  of  other  pe(^le  by  reason  of  their  industry,  tem- 
perance, and  oleanline8& 

Another  succinct  reason  why  the  poveily  of  Jews  is  not  brought  to  public  view  lays 
in  the  tet  that  their  immediate  wants  are  q«ietly  relieved  by  their  fellows,  no  matter 
whether  they  be  worthy  or  not.  If  they  aie  unworthy  of  continued  charity,  they  are 
so  informed,  which  frequently  operates  to  care  the  evil.  If  they  are  w;orthy,  their 
cases  are  immediately  brought  to  the  notice  c^  benevolent  sodieties,  which  generally 
exist,  or  where  there  are  no  such  societies,  tiien  to  the  attention  of  individuals.  The 
result  of  charity  thus  bestowed  is  eminently  practical,  and  many  instances  are  extant, 
in  thie  country  and  elsewhere,  where  the  timely  but  silent  relief  afforded  has  culmi- 
nated in  the  accumulation  of  wealtiU  and  honor  by  the  recipient.  Recognizing  this 
taastf  the  education  of  charity  is  always  remembered  by  the  Hebrews  as  the  most  hon- 
orable of  all  virtues. 

Owing  to  the  sui>erior  benefits  of  their  education  in  temperance  and  cleanliness,  in- 
sanity is  compsratively  raze  among  the  Hebrews.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  fiict 
that  the  predisposing  causes  seldom  exist.  They  are  rarely  afflicted  with  mania,  idiocy, 
or  dementia,  such  ss  aldoiomania,  paeudomania,  and  the  like.  Female  chastity  and  rec- 
titude are  eq[)ecially  remarkable  among  this  people,  the  statistics  of  vice  and  crime 
being  ahnost  void  of  examples  of  dissomte  Hebrew  women.  That  this  is  the  result  of 
vdacation,  no  one  can  doubt ;  for  ignorance  generaUy  leads  to  crime,  although  vice  does 
ii0t  always  confine  itself  to  the  uneducated  Depravity  does  not  exist  in  any  imme- 
diate extent  in  Jewish  communities;  their  ancient  laws  and  customs  forbade  and  pun- 
ished it  severely.  Jewish  women  do  not  labor  under  certain  general  disadvantages, 
which  frcquenUv  operate  to  drive  other  females  into  crime  and  vice.  Their  homes  are. 
by  the  eneet  of  education,  rendered  happy  and  contented ;  they  aze  always  treated 
with  respect  by  their  male  associates,  and  the  hidden  charity  of  their  race  prevents 
them  from  suffering  the  tortures  of  extreme  poverty,  and  the  consequent  temptations. 
ITrom  the  same  causes,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  conjugal  infelicity  is  extremely  rare 
among  the  Israelites,  and  the  laws  of  divorce  are  seldom  invoked  in  that  behalf.  Sliould 
a  Jewish  female  go  astray,  and  the  fact  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  her  people, 
every  effort  is  ma&  at  once  to  reclaim  the  lost  one ;  her  crime  is  hidden  from  sight,  and 
she  is  sustained  and  encouraged  in  all  efforts  at  well-doing.  Itoparation  is  sought  to 
be  enforced  for  her,  should  sEe  have  been  wronged,  and  depraved  in  heart  and  soul 
must  be  that  Hebrew  woman  who  continues  in  her  evil  ways,  despite  her  people. 

Gratitude  forms  a  prominent  feature  in  Jewish  education,  for  they  are  taught  that 
gratitude  is  first  due  to  (xod  for  his  many  blessings,  and  then  to  man  for  such  mvors  as 
may  by  him  be  rendered.  Ingratitude  is  appropriately  stigmatized  as  one  of  the  venal 
sins,  and  is  contemned  as  such  by  every  Just  person.  Nevertheless,  it  is  so  common  a 
erime  that  modem  philosophy  asserts  that. in  certainty,  ''death  and  ingratitude  go 
huand-in-hand.''  The  Hebrews  ever  keep  betore  them  the  proverb  that  "  a  good  name 
is  rather  to  be  chosen  than  great  riches,  and  loving  favor  rather  than  silver  and  gold.'' 
Therefore  they  teach  that  inraratitude  is  a  crime  wnich  may  not  be  tolerated. 

The  famous  address  of  the  Hebrews  of  New  York  and  Pniladelphia  to  George  Wash- 
ington is  a  marked  example  of  their  national  gratitudew  No  Americans,  of  other  n  ation- 
alities  and  creeds,  venerate  General  Washington  more  than  the  Israelites ;  and  when  he 
was  gatiiered  to  his  fathers,  they  mourned  m  their  synagogues,  repeating  the  words  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte^  that  "  the  lamp  of  the  world  had  gone  out,"  The  tribute  to  the 
moral  worth  aiuL  intdlectual  excellence  of  the  Hebrews^  which  has  been  recently  paid 
by  Mr.  James  Puton,  will  never  be  forgotten.  They  will  remember  him  gratefully,  and 
as  one  wlio,  even  at  this  late  day,  has  sought  to  do  them  JusticCf  and  to  disabuse  the 
prejudices  of  Uie  world ;  for  the  true  Jew  appreciates  tm  value  of  kind  words  and 
gracious  favor  more  than  silver  and  gold. 

The  Hebrews  are  extremelv  careful  to  inculcate  in  their  youth  an  aversion  to  profan- 
ity. *'  The  name  of  the  Lord  shall  not  be  taken  in  vain,"  is  a  commandment  which  is 
probably  obeyed,  by  them,  with  greater  riser  than  by  any  other  people.  But  especially 
does  Hebrew  education  operate  healthful^  upon  the  home  circle,  and  it  is  reireshing 
to  witness  the  intense  respect  which  is  ever  manifested  by  husband  to  wife,  and  by 
children  toward  parents.  They  are  ever  mindful  of  the  Divine  command  to  **  Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  day&nu^  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord 
thy  God  giveth  thee." 

Frequent  evidences  of  this  respect  are  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  these  days  of  pro- 
gress, many  Hebrews  consent  to  the  obliteration  of  certain  unnecessary  customs, 
adopted  in  the  early,  or  mediieval  a^es,  both  as  to  ritual  and  education.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  adverse  Judgment  and  opiniqnt  they  wiU  religiously  adhere  to  the  old  ideas 
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during  the  lifttime  of  their  parents,  lest  they  aoonae  themselves  of  disrespect.  What- 
ever are  the  desires  and  opinions  of  their  aged  parents,  tiiey  will  always  give  way, 
and  conform  to  them,  even  at  the  expense  of  seeming  dissimmation.  It  is  enongh  for 
them  to  feel  that  their  parents  are  opposed  to  these  refbims  for  tiiem  to  paiiS  them  by. 

Education,  to  Israelites,  in  the  Hebrew  langnage,  now  is  pnrelv  secondary,  and  is 
only  taught  for  the  pnrpose  of  enabling  them  to  participate  in  the  various  religions 
oeremomes  which  are  given  in  Hebrew.  Modem  American  reforms,  introdnced  in  syn- 
Agogne  worship,  do  awny  with  the  exclnsivenees  of  the  Hebrew,  and  sermons,  or  lec- 
tures are  now  commonly  preached  in  the  English  and  German  languages.  Some  re- 
formers insist  that  all  the  services  should  be  conducted  in  English,  or  GermAi,  so  that 
all  the  congregation  should  understand ;  for  it  is  true  that  the  percentage  of  Hebrews 
attending  syna^gue,  and  employing  the  Hebraic  nnderstandingly,  is  very  small.  In 
other  words,  it  is  evident  that  tbe  Hebrew  language  is  fiist  losinff  its  importonce  among 
the  Jews,  it  being  no  longer  necessary  to  employ  it  hermetically,  although  the  ortho- 
dox Israelites  cling  with  great  pertinacity  to  the  old  habits  and  customs,  and  refuse  to 
be  separated  from  the  ancient  landmarks.  It  is  but  a  question  of  time,  however,  with 
orthodox  Judaism— it  must  give  way  to  the  reformatory  spirit  of  the  age. 

The  Talmud  is  no  longer  taught  in  Jewish  schools  as  an  exclusive  study.  It  is  re- 
ferred to  and  interwoven  with  other  school  exercises,  but  is  not  a  specialty.  The  Is- 
raelites do  not,  as  heretofore,  compel  their  children  to  an  exclusive  study  of  Hebrew, 
and  of  Hebrew  law,  at  the  age  of  five  and  six  years ;  but  they  impart  to  them  a  seneral 
knowledge  of  Hebrew,  so  that  they  may  read  it  fluently,  even  if  uiey  understand  it  but 
imperfectly,  to  the  end  that  when  they  become  Bar-iniigvah,  or  thirteen  years  of  age, 
(the  Oriental  age  of  manhood,  when  parental  authority  is  considered  to  cease,)  they 
may  read  their  portion  of  the  l\nrahf  or  the  law  of  Moses,  in  the  synagogue,  as  the  first 
witness  and  exmbit  of  their  entry  into  the  mystic  rite  oi  manhood.  The  Hebrew  has 
been  heretofore  wrongfully  classified  among  the  dead  languages.  It  has  never  expired, 
but  has  constantly  hs^  life.  When  it  is  considered,  however,  that  the  Hebrew  youth 
are  no  lon^r  compelled  to  master  it,  or  to  use  it  as  a  langnage  of  conversation,  it  is 
&st  going  into  decadence,  and,  like  the  Latin,  will  only  serve  the  purposes  of  a  lan- 
guage of  religious  ceremony. 

It  is  not  uncommon,  however,  in  Germany  and  Poland  to  use  the  written  Hebrew  for 
the  purposes  of  record  and  correspondence,  and  letters  in  the  German  vernacular  are 
even  now  frequently  written  and  spelled  in  Hebraic  characters.  This  is  a  custom, 
however,  which  has  obtained  amons  the  Hebrowsbyreasonof  their  peculiar  civic  condi- 
tion, being  inhabitants,  but  deprived  of  civil  rights.  Fearful  of  their  letters  miscarrying, 
and  the  consequent  exposure  of  family  secrets,  they  have  adopted  the  use  of  the  Heoraie 
to  avoid  the  probable  consequences  of  accident. 

But  the  imiM)rtant  question  arises  as  to  how  the  Hebrews,  notwilhstandinff  their  exile, 
their  persecutions,  the  constant  destruction  of  their  schools  of  learning  and  of  science, 
their  deprivations  of  civil  rights,  their  comi^ulsory  nomadic  habits,  their  merging  into 
all  the  nationalities  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  have  preserved  their 
advanced  litenur  culture,  their  morals,  their  education  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  their  individuality  from  the  date  of  their  delivery  frtim  Egyptian  bondage  to  the 
present  hour  f  It  must  be  because  of  the  superiority  of  their  education,  mentaL 
moral,  and  physical :  of  the  love,  reverence,  and  respect  which  they  entertain  toward 
their  teachers,  and  n>r  the  fhrther  reason  that  the  infiuences  of  the  home  circle  have 
ever  been  maint>ained  as  paramount.  The  children  are  obedient  to  their  parents,  who 
neglect  no  opportunity  to  instruct  and  guide  them,  and  between  the  old  and  young 
their  exists  a  perfect  accord ;  the  elders  to  teach,  the  youth  to  listen  and  learn,  and 
this  has  been  pursued  from  generation  to  generation^  and  from  &ther  to  son,  tmrn  tiie 
days  of  Hxe  prophets  to  this  era  of  advanced  civilization.  Educated  nations  have 
sprung  into  existence  and  power,  and  have  passed  away,  leaving  but  imperfect  histoiy 
to  chronicle  their  life.  Rome,  both  pagan  and  Christian,  with  all  her  grandeur,  and 
one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of  subjects  ruling  the  European  world,  and  carrying 
conqaest  into  Asia  and  Africa,  has  become  a  people  and  an  empiro  of  the  past 
But  the  Hebrews,  notwithstanding  all  these  social  throes  and  volcanoes,  and  to  the 
confusion  of  ethnologists,  still  preserve  their  identity  as  a  people,  never  having  &Ued 
in  their  worship  of  Gtod,  maintaining  their  habits  and  customs,  possessing  and  teaching 
the  laws  of  Moses  intact,  as  they  wero  originally  given,  without  permitting  the  change 
of  a  solitary  word,  the  dotting  of  an  '^1,"  or  the  crossW  of  a  "  t."  They  aro  the  omy 
pure  Caucasian  race  that  inhabit  the  globe,  and  no  other  reason  can  lie  assigned  frsr 
their  remarkabe  preservation  than  the  never-deviatine  practices  of  their  moral  educa- 
tion. They  are  the  living  prooft  of  the  Bible,  and  witnout  whose  existence  certainly 
history  would  be  but  chaos  and  confusion.  It  certainly  follows  that  Hebron  education, 
which  promotes  and  perpetuates  social  happiness,  enforces  implicit  obedience  to  tiie 
laws  of  God  and  man,  encourages  a  high  standard  of  morals,  a  large  amount  of  learning 
in  all  the  essentials,  a  constant  demonstration  of  the  proprieties  of  virtue,  and  the  im- 
proprieties of  vice,  fosters  industry,  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  teaches  the  necessity  of 
order  and  oleanUness,  must  be  superior,  and  to  this  superiori^  can  be  attributed  tbe 
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pecnliar  preserrstion  of  the  Jews  48  a  people.  It  is  not  surpiiBing,  therefore,  that  the 
education  of  the  Hebrews  should  begin  to  impress  the  world  with  its  importanoe  and 
its  superiority. 

No  one  but  a  Jew  can  oommensnrately  appreciate  the  intense  happiness  of  the  Hebrew 
people  in  this  country.  Free  America  is  the  modem  Moses  who  has  delivered  them 
fitom  European  bondage,  perhaps  far  worse  than  the  Egyptian.  They  have  not  been 
made  to  drink  the  bitter  waters  of  Marah  in  this  land;  they  have  not  tliirsted  in  the 
wildeniess  of  Shur,  nor  hankered  after  the  flesh-pots.  They  have  sped  to  this  hospi- 
table province,  this  modem  '^  Elim,"  where  there  are  more  than  "  twelve  wells  of  water, 
and  three  score  and  ten  palm  trees,^  and  ihe^f  are  wanderera  no  mare. 

Although  the  names  of  Hebrew  scholars  are  lesion,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  indicate 
a  few,  such  as  Josephus,  the  ablest  and  lamest  of  all  ancient  historians,  Maimonides 
who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  as  a  law  writer  and  philosopher  surpassed  all 
cotemporaries,  Jehuda  Hallevi,  the  rival  of  King  Solomon  as  a  poet,  the  noted  traveler, 
Benjamin,  of  Tudela,  and  Immanuel,  the  Italian  poet  and  imitator  of  Dante.  In  the 
eighteenth  century  the  two  greatest  writers  of  the  age  on  philosophy  were  Spinoza 
and  Moses  Mendelssohn,  and  Wessely,  Euchel,  Lowe,  and  Friedlandor  are  foremost  in 
the  ranks  of  German  poets.  In  later  days  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Disraeli, 
Cremieux,  Montefiore,  Borne,  Auerbach,  Heinrich  Heine,  Jules  Janin,  Grace  Aguilar, 
and  Fould,  and  in  the  United  States,  Messrs.  Noah,  Baphael,  Wise,  Idlienthal,  Leeser, 
Einhom,  and  Isaacs,  idl  noticed  by  modem  encyclopedists.  To  enumerate  the  Hebrew 
Talmudists,  divines,  poets,  philosophers,  philologists,  historians,  publicists,  linguists, 
mathematicians,  astronomers,  physiologists,  ichthyologists,  and  orators  of  ancient  and 
modem  days,  would  occupy  too  mu<m  space  in  this  necessarily  limited  "paper." 
PolitiLcs,  law,  medicine,  the  fine  arts  and  the  drama  have  many  representatives,  and  in 
music  Meyerbcet.  Halezy,  Herz,  and  Gottschalk  have  become  as  immortal  as  has  Rachel 
in  tragedy.  In  nnance  and  commerce^  special  mention  is  absolutely  unnecessary,  for 
in  these  essentials  tiliey  lead  the  world. 

It  is  a  historical  fiict  that,  notwithstanding  the  federal  Constitution,  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  once  forbade  the  dection  of  any  Jew  to  ofSce.  An  eminent  Hebrew 
patriot  by  the  name  of  Henry  was,  despite  this  law,  elected  to  the  State  Senate.  He 
was,  however,  denied  his  seat,  but  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  House 
on  the  main  question.  The  speech  he  made  on  that  occasion  was  at  once  eloquent  and 
reproachfal,  creating  such  an  impressiou  upon  the  minds  of  the  x>eople  of  North  Caro- 
lina, that  public  sentiment  demahded  and  procured  a  repeal  of  the  disgraceful  prohi- 
bition. 

In  America,  as  well  as  latterly  in  Europe,  the  Israelites  have  been  honored  with,  and 
creditably  filled,  the  highest  officii  stations.  They  have  held  seats  in  the  French  Cnam- 
ber,  the  British  Parliament,  and  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives:  have  been 
governors  of  States  and  Territories,  attorneys  general,  sat  upon  the  '^  woolsack,''  and 
in  fact  hold  and  have  held  prominent  public  positions  in  common  with  other  eminent 
and  praiseworthy  citizens. 

Although  the  Hebrews  are  not  naturally  politicians,  they  carefully  note  and  give 
countenance  to  every  species  of  legislation,  every  doctrine  of  political  economy,  and 
every  public  act  calculated  to  extend  liberty  and  to  difbse  education.  Nothing  in  this 
regard  escapes  them.  The  Hebrews  throughout  Europe  and  America  purchased  our 
bonds  Ubexally,  and  aided  in  their  negotiation,  thus  manifesting  their  confidence  in 
American  securities.  It  is  believed  that  they  hold  fhlly  one-fiftn  of  our  outstanding 
indebtedness  in  Europe  and  America. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  any  extended  statistics  appertaining  exclusively  to  Hebrew 
schools,  for  since  the  recent  emancipation  of  the  Jews  from  their  previous  civil  disa- 
bilities, their  education  has  been  gradually  merged  into  the  general  conmiunity  system. 
In  many  eminent  universities,  in  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain,  professorshijw 
are  now  given  to  Hebrews  iu  the  various  chairs  of  science  and  learning,  and  at  Got- 
tingen  no  less  than  nine  of  these  preferments  are  filled  b^  Jews.  Jewish  students  con- 
sequently now  lorg^  derive  educational  advantages  in  common  with  others.  In 
Borne,  however,  the  Hebrews  still  labor  under  great  educational  and  personal  disad- 
vanti^ies,  which  they  are  endeavoring  to  have  relieved  by  api)ealing  to  the  liberality 
of  the  new  Italian  government.  A  petition  was  presented  in  1860  to  a  proposed  con- 
gress of  European  powers  for  the  settlement  of  international  questions,  in  which  the 
Jews  in  Home  asked  the  consideration  of  an  amelioration  of  tneir  condition  in  that 
city.  The  address  of  grievances  sets  forth  that  no  Jew  in  Borne  can  be  an  artist,  nor 
be  a  pupil  in  a  school  of  art,  nor  frequent  a  public  ^allerv  for  practice ;  nor  could  anv 
college,  medical  school,  law  university,  or  other  scientific  institution  receive  Jewiui 
students.  None  of  tjjieir  people  can  follow  any  other  mechanical  trade  but  cobbling 
shoes,  and  they  are  not  permitted  to  sing  or  play  on  any  instmment  in  public.  They 
are  confined  to  the  Ghetto,  or  Jews'  quarter,  on  the  low  ^und  of  the  Tiber,  admitted 
to  be  the  most  unhealthy  and  wretched  poition  of  the  city. 

In  the  United  States  exclusively  Jewish  schools  are  not  looked  upon  with  great 
lavor,  nor  to  be  as  much  desired  as  formerly.    This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
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American  Hebrews  are  extremely  prond  of  their  dtixensbip ;  and  although  they  are 
anxious  to  advocate  and  incnlcate,  in  our  common  schools  and  other  institutions  of 
learnlDg,  the  superiority  of  their  education  in  many  essentials^  they  are  unwilling  to 
retard  or  in  any  manner  complicate  the  progress  of  free  education.  They  are  satisfied 
at  being  permitted  the  unrestricted  use  of  our  common-school  system,  particularly  as 
religious  instruction  is  now  being  confined  to  the  different  denominatictis,  and  the 
school-room  made  firee  to  all  sha^  of  religious  sentiment. 

Although  the  Hebrews  still  worshin  on  Saturday,  or  the  seventh  day,  they  entertain 
reverence  and  respect  for  Sunday,  and  are  loth  to  violate  the  Sabbath  of  the  Christian. 
For  many  years,  m  several  of  our  large  cities,  Jewish  congregations  have  regularly 
maintained  Sunaay-schools,  and  Hebrew  childran  may  be  seen  re^^ularly  wending' thcslr 
way  to  the  Sunday-school  exercises  of  their  synagogues.  In  Philadelphia  the  Portu- 
guese congregation,  formerly  presided  over  by  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Leeser,  has  maintained 
a  Sunday-school  for  the  past  thirty  years  or  more. 

In  the  new  "  Temple  Immanuel,''  one  of  the  grandest  edifices  in  New  York  city,  on 
the  ^Fifth  avenue,  a  thoroughly  organized  Sunday-school  is  maintained.  Each  class 
has  a  separate  room  set  apart  for  its  use,  and  competent  teachers  are  employed  and 
liberally  paid  for  their  services.  Order  is  maintained  in  the  most  thorough  manner, 
and  no  confusion  or  noise  is  permitted.  The  assembly  of  scholars  is  had  in  the  main 
hall,  and  one  of  the  scholars  recites  a  prayer,  the  oouffregation  remaining  standing 
until  the  "  Amen"  is  given ;  after  which,  to  the  musio  oia  measured  march,  the  classes 
separate  and  retire,  each  to  its  appropriate  apartment.  About  two  hours  are  employed 
in  religions  instruction,  when,  returning  to  the  assembly  roonii  a  prayer  is  offered  and 
they  are  dismissed,  retiring  in  the  most  perfect  order.* 

The  Hebrew  Sabbath  or  Sunday  schools  are  founded  solely  to  impart  reliffioiiB  in- 
struction to  IsraelitiBh  children.  The  scholastic  year  begins  after  the  fea^  of  tiie 
Tabernacles,  (Suooothf)  the  commencement  of  the  Jewish  ^w  Tear,  in  the  latter  part 
of  September  or  first  of  October,  and  continues  until  the  last  Sunday  in  June ;  and  it 
is  usually  requisite  that  children  should  have  attended  some  other  school  for  a  year 
prior  to  admission.  Pupils  are  required  to  enrol  their  names  in  advance ;  and  a  pro- 
gramme of  studies  for  the  scholastic  year  is  presented  for  inspection  and  adoption  by 
the  board  of  trustees.  Corporal  punishment  is  interdicted,  and  punishment  is  only 
in  the  mildest  form,  at  worst,  resulting  in  suspension,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  in  dismis- 
sion. Records  of  punishment  and  absence  are  carefhlly  kept,  and  a  public  examination 
and  distribution  of  prizes  annually  celebrated.  Evdry  effort  is  maoe  to  conduce  hap- 
piness and  to  attract,  rather  than  repel,  the  pupils  to  the  schooL 

J.  J.  KOAH. 
PHILADELPHIA. 

The  Rev.  George  Jacobs,  of  Philadelphia,  writes : 

In  the  city  of  Philadelphia  there  are  seven  Jewish  synagogues.  The  benevolent 
associations  number  eleven  lodges  of  the  order  of  ''B'nae  Brith/'  (*'  Sons  of  the  Cove- 
nant,") numbering  1,025  members,  and  with  fhnds  on  hand  to  the  anM>unt  of  $36,650  39. 
There  are  also  seven  lod^  of  the  "  Free  Sons  of  Israel,"  numbering  800,  and  with  a 
fond  of  (10,000.  The  United  Hebrew  Charities,  consolidated  from  five  separate  benevo- 
lent organizations,  received,  from  September  1869  to  February  1670,  $14,773  22,  most 
of  which  was  distributed  in  relieving  682  persons.  The  Ladies'  Hebrew  Benevolent 
Society,  organized  in  1819,  receives  and  disburses  about  $1,100  ^*  annum.  The  Jemat 
Foster  Home  numbers  some  28  inmates.  In  addition  to  these  is  the  Jewish  hospital, 
open  to  all  patients^  which  has  cared  for  91  patients  during  the  year,  at  an  expense  of 
nearly  $8,000. 

Of  distinctive  Jewish  schools  there  are  three,  with  10  male  and  3  female  teaeherSy 
and  with  454  pupils,  264  male  and  190  female. 

The  Maimonides  College,  recently  established,  and  in  which,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
classical  and  modem  stu£es,  the  higher  branches  of  the  Hebrew  are  taught,  numbers  6 
professors.  The  Hebrew  Sundav-school,  founded  in  1838  by  Miss  Rebecca  Gratz,  was 
the  first  Hebrew  Sunday-school  m  the  United  States.  It  numbers  115  boys  and  110 
girls,  and  5  male  and  18  female  teachers.  The  majority  of  Jewish  children  attend  the 
State  public  schools  in  the  city.  Very  few,  if  any,  Je^dsh  children  fidl  to  attend  some 
school. 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS. 

There  are  three  Hebrew  benevolent  associations  exclusively  for  the  assistance  of  the 
poor,  and  seven  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  care  of  widowA  and  orphans.  There 
are  five  Jewish  schools  where  some  300  children  receive  religions  instruction.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  500  Hebrew  boys  and  girls  attend  the  publio  high  and  normal 
scliools. 

*Hr.  Parton,  in  tiM  Ailaati«  KoDthly. 
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BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND. 

Rev.  S.  DeutBch  says  that  in  Baltimore,  ae  elsowhere,  a  large  majority  of  the  Jewish 
children  attend  the  public  schools  of  the  citv. 

There  is  one  exclusively  Jewish  private  school  of  160  pnpils,  and  also  a  Qenuaa  pri- 
vate school  where  Hebrew  and  religious  instruction  are  ^ven  if  desired.  There  are 
two  Sunday-schools,  with  a  total  attendance  of  360  pupils.  These  are  three  Jewidi 
chaiitfkble  associations. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MISSOURI. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sonnesohein  has  ftimished  the  following  inlbnnatlon : 

There  are  four  Jewish  charitable  associations:  two  for  the  assistance  of  the  poor 
one  for  l^e  support  of  widows  and  orphans,  and  ene  for  the  iatennent  of  the  poor,  i 
Jewish  hospital  is  in  progress. 

There  are  no  Jewisn  private  schools.  It  is  estimated  that  1,120  Jewish  children  at 
tend  the  public  schools,  630  male  and  490  femaie.  There  are  three  Jewish  Sabbatic 
achools.  witii  an  aggregate  attendance  of  398:  215  male  and  18U  femaLe. 

llie  foUowing  are  the  rules  adopted  for  the  management  of  one  of  these  schools,  ami 
will  serve  to  show  the  general  plan  of  their  organization : 

"BuUafar  tht  Sdbh<Uh-9ckool  of  the^wngregaU&n  'Shaare  Bmeth,^  in  8L  Louis,  Missouri. 

"  I.  The  Sabbath-school  is  founded  solely  to  impart  religions  Instruotioa  to  Israel- 
itish  children  belonging  to  above  congregation. 

"  n.  The  scholastic  year  begins  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  feast  of  the  Tabe^aia- 
elos  and  closes  on  the  last  Sunday  in  June. 

**  m.  Such  children  only  who  have  attended  some  other  school  at  least  one  year  can 
be  admitted  to  the  Sabbath-school. 

"TV.  Names  of  pupils  must  be  enrolled  fourteen  days  prior  to  oommenoement  of 
the  scholastic  year. 

'^y.  The  teachers  shall,  during  the  aforesaid  fourteen  days,  draught  a  programme  and 
a  coarse  of  studies  for  the  ensuing  scholastic  year,  and  hand  the  same,  for  adi^tion,  to 
tiie  school  board. 

''YI.  Pupils  desirous  of  orttending  the  school  during  the  scholastic  year  can  be  ad- 
mitted only  after  having  first  obtained  the  consent  of  the  school  board. 

"TIE.  The  school  boiod  will  hold  regular  monthlv  meetings  dnring  the  soholafitio 
year  on  the  Sunday  after  the  15th  day  of  each  month. 

''Vm.  The  acting  superintendent  of  the  school  shall  preside  a*  the  meetin|[p  of  the 
school  board. 

"  DC.  At  the  regular  meellngs  of  the  sdiool  board  the  teachers  shall  attend  to  aot  in 
an  advisory  ci^[>acity ;  they  shall  not,  however,  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  any  question. 

"  X.  The  superintendent  is  entitled  to  vote  only  when  a  tie  occurs. 

''XI.  Whenever  two  members  of  the  school  board  shall  desire,  or  the  superintendent 
deems  it  necessary  to  call  a  special  meeting  of  the  school  board,  the  members  thereof 
diall  be  convened. 

'*  Xn.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  eveiy  member  of  the  school  board  to  attend  the  Sab- 
hath-school  durinr  hours  of  instruction  at  least  twice  each  month. 

"Xni.  Cor^ral  punishment  is  strictly  prohibited. 

**  XIY.  Punishment  in  the  third,  or  mildest,  degree  shall  be,  'Removal  of  the  pupil 
from  his  bench  during  the  hours  of  instruction  f  in  the  second  degree,  *  Removal  of  toe 
pupil  from  the  school  room  to  that  of  the  superintendent  during  same  time ;'  in  the 
nrst  degree,  'Suspension  of  the  pnpU  from  school  for  two  weeks.*^ 

**  XV.  The  consent  of  the  superintendent  must  first  be  obtained  ere  the  pupU  can  be 
dismissed  from  the  school. 

"  XVL  Pupils  punished  with  the  first,  or  highest,  punishment  three  times,  can  bo 
dismissed  from  the  school  entirely,  provided  a  resolution  to  that  effect  has  be^i  passed 
by  the  school  board. 

**XV1I.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  correct  record  of  punishments  meted  out  to  pu- 
pils, for  monthly  communication  with  the  parents. 

''XYIII.  Each  absence  of  the  pupil  from  school  must  be  accounted  for  by  a  written 
excuse  from  the  parents. 

''XIX.  Every  teacher  shall  keep  a  correct  list  of  the  attending  pupils  and  report  the 
absentees  to  the  school  board. 

"  XX.  The  superintendent  onl^  shall  have  the  right  to  interrupt  the  regular  Bchr)ol 
exercises  by  asking  questions  or  imparting  information. 

"  XXI.  A  public  examination  and  distribution  of  prizes  shall  take  place  at  the  dose  of 
the  scholastic  year." 

(Adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  congregation  held  May  8,- 1870  .^ 

24  £ 
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CHICAGO,  HJilNOIS. 

The  Rey.  B.  Felsenthal,  of  Chicago,  writes  that  Chicago  has  an  estimated  Jewish 
population  of  10,000.  He  estimates  that  90  per  cent,  of  the  Jewish  children  attend  the 
pnolio  schools,  and  remarks  that  "it  is  safe  to  assert  that  every  Jewish  child  receives 
at  least  a  good  elementary  education,  the  care  for  the  proper  education  of  the  children 
being  an  old  and  firmly-rooted  trait  of  the  Jewish  character."  There  is  one  private 
school  in  the  city,  taught  by  Rev.  L.  Adler,  where  instruction  is  given  in  ffebrew. 
About  100  children  are  in  attendance.  For  instruction  in  Hebrew  parents  generally 
rely  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath-schools  and  on  private  tuition. 

There  are  six  Hebrew  congregations,  eacn  of  which  has  a  Sabbath-sohooL  In  all 
these  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew  are  taught.  From  500  to  600  children  attend  these 
Sabbath-schools. 

There  are  five  lod^  of  the  order  of  Fnae  Brith  (Sons  of  the  Covenant,)  and  seven 
other  benevolent  societies.  A  Jewish  hospital  is  supported,  where  poor  sick  persons, 
of  all  beliefii,  are  received.  The  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  at  Cleveland,  receives  con- 
siderable  contributions  from  Chicago.  (The  Jews  of  the  Eastern  States  have  their 
oiphan  asylum  in  New  York,  those  of  the  South  in  New  Orleans,  and  those  of  the  Pa- 
cific States  in  San  Francisco.)  Besides  the  Chicago  con^gations,  there  are  in  Illinois 
four  others — ^two  in  Quincy,  one  in  Springfield,  and  one  in  Peoria. 

CINCINNATI. 

Rev.  Isaac  M.  Wise,  of  Cincinnati,  furnishes  the  following  information : 

In  reply  to  your  official  note  of  the  28th  ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  state : 

1.  There  are  no  Jewish  elementary  schools  in  this  city.  The  last  Talmid  Yeladim  in- 
stitute was  dissolved  three  years  ago. 

2.  There  are  three  Hebrew  schools  for  religious  instruction  attached  to  three  congrega- 
tions, viz  : 

0.  Benai  Yeshumn  congregation,  superintendent,  Isaac  M.  Wise ;  fonr  teachers ;  180 
pupils;  two  sessions  weekly,  Saturday  and  Sunday;  objects,  Hebrew,  Jewish  religion, 
and  history. 

h,  Benai  Israel  congregation,  superintendent,  Max  LUienthal ;  three  teachers ;  150 
pupils ;  sessions  and  objects  as  above. 

0.  Ahabash  Achim  congregation,  M.  Goldemmer,  teacher  and  superintendent ;  sixty 
pupils ;  sessions  and  objects  as  above. 

Besides,  the  above  named  three  rabbi  teach,  each,  annually  a  confirmation  or  grad- 
uating class  of  twenty  to  forty  pupils. 

It  is  our  settled  opinion  here  tnat  the  education  of  the  young  is  the  business  of  the 
State,  and  the  reli^ous  instruction,  to  which  we  add  the  Hebrew,  is  the  duty  of  re- 
ligious bodies.  Neither  ought  to  interfere  with  the  other.  The  secular  branches  be- 
long to  the  public  schools,  religion  to  the  Sabbath  schools,  exclusively.  Therefore  I 
cannot  give  you  any  particular  statistics  as  to  Hebrew  children  in  the  various  schools. 


PROGRESS     OF     EDUCATIOX    IX     THE     ABQEIV- 

TINE    REPVBIiIC. 

Under  the  inspiration  of  President  Sarmiento,  who  is  one  of  the  most  earnest,  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished,  of  educators,  popular  education  in  the  Argentine 
Republic  is  constantly  progressing ;  receiving,  in  every  way,  the  warmest  support  from 
the  government.  The  folK»wing  summary,  from  the  report  of  Minister  Avellaneda— a 
volume  of  some  400  pages — shows  what  nas  been  accomplished.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  young  repubUo  looks  to  the  United  States  for  educators,  as  well  as  for  ui  example 
of  its  system  of  education  for  the  people : 

*'  The  department  of  public  instruction  has  been  very  busy,  during  the  past  yeai^ 
establishing  new  schools,  granting  subsidies,  improving  every  branch  of  popular  eda- 
cation,  and  losing  no  opportunity  to  enlighten  and  instruct  all  classes  of  tibie  people^ 
especially  in  the  more  remote  provinces,  where  the  lamp  of  learning  shed  but  a  flick- 
enng  and  uncertain  light  amid  a  dense  fog  of  ignorance. 

*'  The  provinces  cooperate  in  the  good  work.  San  Juan  sained  the  prize  of  $10,000 
for  haying  one-tenth  of  its  population  attending  schools,  ana  devotes  the  money  to  the 
mtablishment  of  upper  scnools.  Entre  Rios  (under  tne  administration  of  the  late 
^General  Urquiza)  spent  the  entire  subsidy  from  the  federal  government  in  new  ocd- 
^oges.  Salta  is  building  a  splendid  structure  of  this  kind,  and  Tucuman  has  voted 
throe  tunes  its  usual  sum  for  educational  purposes.  Corrientes  has  subscribed  $4,000 
to  bring  out  school  books  and  furniture  £com  the  United  States.    Kioja  has  arisen  from 
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a  lethargy  of  generations,  and  in  every  part  of  the  rennblio  the  preaching  of  Sar- 
miento  has  called  into  life  new  schools  and  an  incipient  tnirst  for  improvement. 

**  The  number  of  children  attending  school  thronghont  the  repnbiio  appears  to  be, 
according  to  the  census,  89,500,  but  the  returns  of  the  various  scnools  show  this  is  an 
exaggeration,  and  if  we  deduct  14  per  cent,  the  return  of  77,000  children  will  be  much 
nearer  the  truth.  Hence  the  minister  calculates  there  are  at  present  350,000  children 
who  neither  attend  school  nor  receive  the  simplest  rudiments  of  education.  He  adds  that 
of  the  40,000  immigrants  who  arrive  annually  two-thirds  do  not  know  how  to  read. 

*^  The  statistical  returns  of  education  in  the  various  provinces  are : 


Mendoza 2,833 

Catamarca 2,500 

Salta 2,475 

Rioja 2,239 

Jujny 2,000 

SanLuis 1,784 

77, 213 


Buenos  Ayres  City 15,781 

Buenoe  Ayres  camp 13,666 

San  Juan 6,873 

Corrientes 6,720 

Cordoba 6,261 

Santa  F^ 6,000 

Santiago  Estero 4,500 

EntreBioe 3,691 

Tucoman 2,900 

*'  This  includes  1.884  youths  belonging  to  the  national  colleges,  (of  which  there  are 
14  in  the  republic,)  beiuff  an  increase  of  more  than  80  per  cent,  on  the  returns  for  the 
previous  vear.  In  1867  the  province  of  Rioja  was  destitute  of  schools,  and  now  it  has 
over  2,000  children  in  coarse  ot  instruction,  besides  a  high  school,  witn  217  collegians. 

**  The  national  government  attaches  gpreat  importance  to  the  establishment  of  normal 
schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  most  necessary  element  in  the 
whole  system.  The  first  normal  school  will  shortly  be  established  in  the  old  eovem- 
ment-house  at  ParanK,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  George  Steams,  from  the  United 
States,  who  is  to  receive  a  salary  of  |2,400  per  annum,  and  a  lady  teacher  at  $1,000  per 
annum.  The  new  national  college  at  Corrientes,  under  Dr.  Fitzsimons,  has  already  156 
pupils,  and  receives  a  subsidy  of  $2,000 ;  Dr.  F.  furnishes  a  long  and  luminous  report  on 
education,  based  on  the  London  university  system. 

''Night  schools  have  been  established  in  Buenos  Ayres,  Salta,  and  Santiago  del 
Estero.  each  of  which  is  attended  by  100  or  200  adults.  Libraries  are  also  about  to  be 
openea  in  each  of  the  upper  provinces,  at  a  cost  of  (1,500  each,  for  use  of  the  public. 
Infant  schools  or  Kindergarten  form  another  item  of  improvement ;  the  first  being 
opened  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  observatory  at  Cordoba  will  shortly  be  inaugurated. 
Dr.  Qonld  beinff  shortly  expected  from  the  United  States  with  his  staff.  Congress  has 
also  authorized  tiiie  minister  to  send  abroad  for  20  first-class  professors  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Cordoba  and  the  national  colleges ;  8  are  expected  from  Germany. 

''  The  new  subsidies  granted  during  the  year  amounted  to  $90,660,  viz ; 


Rioja $19,080 

EntreRios 13,500 

San  Juan 12,500 

Corrientes 12,500 

SanLuis 4,680 

Tucoman 4,500 

SantaF^ 4,500 

Buenos  Ayres 4,200 

''Among  minor  subsidies  we  find  subscriptions  for  Dofia  Juana  Manso's  Annals,  Bar- 
bati's  History,  Wickersham  on  Schools,  &c.  The  budget  also  provides  $100,000  for  the 
purpose  of  buVing  books  for  distribution  in  the  provinces.  The  budget  for  1870  shows 
a  total  of  $785,027  for  tbe  department  of  instruction,  worship,  and  justice,  which  wiU 
bo  increased  by  $80,000  for  the  ensuing  year." 


Jnjuy $3,000 

Mendoza 2,100 

Salta 2,100 

Catamarca 2,500 

Santiago  del  Estero 1,500 

Swiss  colonies 1,100 

Miscellaneous 2,000 


EDUCATION   OF   THil   DEAF   AXD   DUMB. 

In  affording  the  means  of  education  to  its  deaf  and  dumb  the  United  States  has  done 
more,  proportionally,  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

Florida  and  Oregon  are  the  only  States  of  our  country  in  which  no  provision  has  been 
made  in  this  ress^d.  And  this  omission  is  owing,  probably,  rather  to  the  fact  that 
public  attention  nas  not  been  drawn  to  the  subject,  than  to  any  unwillingness  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  these  States  to  recognize  the  claims  of  deaf-mutes  to  education. 

IpTom  being  regarded  in  the  days  of  its  inception  in  1816  as  a  charity,  the  furtheranco 
of  which  was  to  be  urged  on  humane  and  philanthropic  grounds,  the  work  of  instructing 
deaf-mutes  has  now  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  essential  feature  of  that  system  of 
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publio  edueation,  obtaining  more  and  more  in  the  world,  the  haua  of  which  may  bo 
shown  to  re«t  on  conaid^i^i^ions  of  pure  State  aelfiahneas.  For  as  the  expense  of  edu- 
cation in  general  can  be  shown  to  be  a  wise  investment,  bringing  to  the  State  a  laj^e 
return  in  the  elements  of  material  prosperity,  so  it  has  latterl^y  been  made  dear  that  to 
educate  the  dei^  and  dumb  is  ohe4^>er  than  to  leave  them  in  ignorance. 

In  the  early  days  only  indigent  deaf-mutes  were  tau^t  at  public  expense.  But 
at  the  presMit  time,  although  some  institutions  require  certificates  of  pecuniary  inability 
for  free  admission,  the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  practically  as  free  as  that  of 
other  children. 

For  nearly  fifty  years  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  United  States  remained  uni- 
form, being  substantially  that  introduced  l&om  France,  in  1816,  by  Dr.  Thomaa  H. 
Gallandet,  who  organized  the  firvt  Amedsan  deaf-mute  institution,  at  Hartford,  Ck>n- 
necticut,  in  1817.  This  svstem  discards  articulation,  and  maizes  large  use  of  a  language 
of  signs  which  is  natural  to  the  deaf-mute,  and  which  afiords  at  all  stages  of  his  edu- 
cation a  free,  precise,  and  full  means  of  conveying  ideas* 

Text  books,  however,  and  written  exercises  enter  largely  into  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion from  its  commencement,  and  the  great  work  to  be  accomplished  is  to  impart  to 
the  deaf-mute  child  a  knowledge  of  language  as  it  is  writteu  Qr  printed*  and  a  taoility 
in  its  use. 

This  acquirement  having  been  made,  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute  may  be  proceeded 
with  to  a  range  of  culture  as  high  as  is  possible  in  the  case  of  persons  who  hear  and 
speak.  The  mute  also  has,  in  his  ability  to  express  thoneht  in  writing,  an  exaet  and 
easy,  though  somewhat  slow  method  of  communication  wiui  all  who  can  rsad  and  write. 

Within  a  few  years  the  German,  or  articulating  method,  has  been  regarded  with 
favor  in  certain  quarters,  and  two  institutions,  one  the  Clarke  Institute,  landed  by 
private  benevolence,  in  liorthampton^  Massachusetts,  and  one  in  New  York  City,  haT« 
been  established,  wnerein  the  exclusion  of  the  sign  language  Is  attempted,  and  oral 
speech  is  sought  to  be  made  the  medium  of  oommnnioation  between  teacher  aDd  pnpiL 

Publio  attention  having  been  thus  directed  to  this  feature  of  deaf-mute  instruction, 
the  Columbia  Institution,  at  Washington,  sent  its  president,  in  the  spring  of  1667,  to 
examine  the  most  prominent  articulating  schools  of  Europe  with  a  view  of  detenalning 
whether  any  change  in  the  system  of  the  old  institutions  in  the  direction  suggested  by 
the  new  schools  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  City  was  desirable.  The  re^rt  on 
this  inspection  of  foreign  schools,  published  in  the  tenth  annual  report  of  the  uistitu* 
tion,  while  lu^ng  the  retention  of  the  old  system  as  the  most  Ti^uable  for  the  general 
instrnction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  advised  that  instruetion  in  articulation  be  eiveB  in 
all  schools  for  deaf-mutes ;  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  Bot  over  one-^ihira.  of  the 

Jiupils  in  such  schools  can  be  expected  to  engage  snooessfhUv  in  the  proposed  study. 
n  the  spring  of  1868,  the  snlHcct  of  articulation  was  discussea  in  a  oonrarenoe  of  prin- 
cipals of  institutions  for  deaf  and  dumb  held  at  Washington,  and  the  following  reso- 
lutions were  adopted: 

"Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  oonference  it  is  the  duty  of  all  institutions  for 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  to  provide  adequate  means  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  articulation  and  Hp  reading  to  such  of  their  pupils  as  may  be  able  to  engage 
with  profit  in  exercises  of  this  nature. 

"Reaolvedf  That  while  In  our  Judgment  it  is  desirable  to  give  semi-mutes  and  semi- 
deaf  children  every  facility  for  retaining  and  improving  any  power  of  articulate  speech 
they  may  possess,  it  is  not  profitable  except  in  promising  casesj  tKscovered  after  fiiir 
experiment,  to  carry  congenital  mutes  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  articulation. 

'^  Resolved,  That  to  attain  success  in  this  department  of  instructian  an  added  force  of 
instructors  will  be  necessary,  and  this  oonference  hereby  recommends  to  boards  of 
directors  of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  speedy  measures  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide the  frmds  needed  for  the  prosecution  of  this  work." 

The  recommendations  of  these  resolutions  have  been  accepted  and  acted  upon  in 
nearly  all  the  large  institutions  of  the  country,  thus  adding,  with  a  marked  harmony 
of  action,  a  feature  of  no  little  importance  to  tlie  national  system. 

To  a  full  course  of  training  in  the  usual  elementaiy  branches  taught  in  common 
schools,  a  majority  of  the  institutions  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  add  instruction  in  trades 
and  useful  labor,  so  that  their  pupils  on  leaving  are  fitted  at  once  to  exert  themselves 
intelligently  and  successfully  for  their  own  maintenance.  , 

Thui  does  the  American  system  of  deaf-mute  instrnction  take  a  class  of  citizens  de- 
prived of  one  most  important  sense,  and  oat  off  from  the  exorcise  of  one  of  the  most 
important  powers  of  man — a  class  once  ranked  in  the  eye  of  the  law  with  idiots  and 
imbeciles,  a  class  once  only  a  drag  and  burden  to  society-— and  so  cultivate  their  re- 
maining powers^  through  the  senses  that  are  still  unimpaired,  as  to  make  them  intelli- 
gent and  useful  men  and  women,  able  to  earn  the  means  for  their  own  subsistence, 
fitted  to  assume  the  burden  of  sustaining  others^  and  to  add  to  the  aggregate  wealth 
of  the  community. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  year  18G4  the  Columbia  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  located  at  Washing- 
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ton,  and  soatained  by  the  Federal  Oovemment^  Qrifi:anized  a  department  in  which  might 
be  afforded  to  deaf^matee  of  high  mental  capacity  a  fall  academic  coarse  of  stndy, 
each  as  is  given  in  coUe^  and  nniversitiee.  ^ 

Congress  has  evinced  its  approval  of  this  novel  nndertaking  by  appropriating  ample 
means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  work,  and  by  authorizing  the  admission  of  stndents 
£rom  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States. 

More  than  sixty  young  men  and  women,  representing  twenty-two  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  advantages  thus  afforded,  and  nine 
have  been  already  graduated  from  a  oonrse  of  study  equal,  in  the  severity  of  its  re- 
quirements, to  that  of  the  most  respectable  colleges  of  the  country. 

The  following  extract  from  the  last  report  of  the  institntion  (not  yet  pnblished)  is 
of  interest  as  showing  the  practical  results  of  the  college  work  in  fitting  deaf-mutes 
for  positions  in  life  much  higher  thsn  they  coald  hope  to  reaeh  were  their  education 
limited  to  that  of  the  common  schools : 

**  What  the  gradttatea  <^  ike  ooUef/e  do, — ^In  the  progress  of  our  college  and  the  present* 
ation  of  its  interesti  to  the  public,  the  qnestions  are  often  asked,  rather  donbtingly, 
**  But  what  can  your  apraduates  do  in  the  struggle  of  life  f "  ^  What  positions  can  tney 
fill  that  shall  justii^  &e  expenditure  of  time  and  money  necessary  to  their  collegiate 
training  T'  Our  practical  answers  to  these  questions  were  begun  to  be  given  last  year 
bj  oar  first  three  graduates,  who  were  at  once  called  to  fill  honorable  and  usefhl  posi- 
tions, one  in  the  service  of  the  Patent  Office,  one  to  instruct  his  fellow-mutes  in  Illi- 
nois, and  the  third  to  supply  a  professor's  place,  as  tutor,  in  the  college  from  which  he 
had  lust  graduated* 

**  The  young  men  of  our  second  graduating  class  have  also  given  gratifying  evidence 
that  their  collegiate  training  has  been  to  gooid  purpose.  One  nae  been  callMl  to  teach 
in  the  Tennessee  Institution  for  Deaf-mutes }  anotner  has  been  employed  in  a  similar 
manner  in  the  Ohio  Institution ;  a  third  has  tflJcen  an  eligible  position  as  teacher  in  the 
new  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Damb  in  Belleville,  Canada ;  the  fourth  is  a  valued  clerk 
in  the  Census  Bureau :  and  the  fifth  is  continning  his  studies  here  with  a  view  of  be- 
coming a  librarian,  whUe  he  fills  temporarily  tibe  position  of  private  secretary  in  the 
oiBiQe  of  the  president  of  the  institntion. 

**  The  aggregate  annual  income  to-day  of  the  nine  young  men  who  have  floradaated 
j&om  our  college  is  |9,600,  giving  an  averaffc  of  more  than  |1,000  to  each.  This  may, 
perhaps,  be  taken  as  the  present  market  value  of  their  services  to  the  community,  and 
IS  no  mean  return  for  the  cost  of  their  education.  Bi;t  who  can  measure  the  probable 
influence  for  good  which  these  educated  young  men  may  be  expected  to  exert  during 
the  years  they  may  reasonably  hope  to  live  aim  labor  in  the  world  1" 

An  examination  of  the  teble  of  statistics,  while  it  sustains  the  claim  that  the  United 
States  takes  the  lead  of  other  countries  in  carina  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  reveals  also 
the  fact  that  much  vet  remains  to  be  done  in  otaes  that  the  benefits  of  education  may 
be  extended  to  all  the  mutes  of  our  land. 

The  proportion  of  this  class  of  persons  to  the  entire  community  does  not  vary  mate- 
rially in  the  different  States.  This  being  the  case,  it  appears  that  several  of  the  larger 
and  older  commonwealths  are  greatly  behind  what  might  be  expected  of  them  in  the 
number  of  deaf  and  dumb  nnaer  instruction. 

In  no  instance  is  this  discrepancy  more  marked  than  in  the  Stete  of  Pennsylvania^ 
with  a  population  in  1860  of  2,900,000,  where  only  238  deaf-mutes  are  reported  as  being 
nnder  instruction,  while  New  York,  with  a  population  less  than  one-third  greater^  re- 
porte  more  than  double  the  number  of  deaf-mutes  in  schooL  Ohio,  with  a  populauon 
less  bv  600,000,  reporte  nearly  one-third  more  deaf  and  dumb  in  its  institution :  and 
Illinois,  with  but  little  more  than  half  the  population  of  Pennsylvania,  greatly  ex- 
ceeds it  in  the  number  of  mutes  provided  for. 

£.  AL  QAUiAUDET,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D. 


HDUCATIOITAI.     PBOGBSSS     IN    ENGI^AND. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  system  of  pnblio  education  in  England  daring 
the  past  year,  one  which  gives  promise  that  before  long  the  proud  boast  of  America — 
that  education  is  offered  as  a  free  gift  by  the  State  to  the  child  of  every  citizen— will 
also  be  that  of  the  mother  country.  The  preliminary  step  was  taken  in  1869,  when  the 
Bovenuneni  took  upon  itsedf  the  suxiervision  of  the  endowed  schools  of  the  kingdom. 
These  endowed  schools,  many  of  Ihem  of  great  antiquity,  were  founded  by  benevolent 
people,  generally  for  specific  purposes.  In  many  eases  the  value  of  the  foundation  has 
greatly  mcreased,  owing  to  the  nse  of  real  estate ;  and  also  abuses  have  q>mng  np,  to 
correct  which,  and  to  reader  available  for  general  educational  purpose^  so  &r  as  may 
be  practicable,  those  moneys  devoted  to  education,  was  the  object  of  the  bill.  A  few 
of  the  larger  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Rugby,  which  have  been  notably  well 
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mani^od,  were  excepted  from  the  provisiona  of  the  law.  With  these  express  exoeptiotiSy 
it  inolndes  all  endowed  schools.  We  are  indebted  to  the  visit  of  the  Risht  Honorable 
A.  J.  Mandellay  M.  P.;  for  information  concerning  the  recent  school  legisubtion. 

ENDOWED  SCHOOLS. 

The  endowed  schools  bill  was  passed  in  1869,  which  has  for  its  object  to  bring  all  the 
educational  endowments  of  England,  many  thousands  in  number,  and  some  of  them  oJ 
very  large  amount,  entirely  under  the  control  of  the  educational  department.  This 
law  requires  a  complete  statement  of  all  the  property  of  every  educational  corporation 
established  in  England :  and  some  of  them  have  been  grossly  mismanaged — have  been 
entirely  wrested  nx>m  the  purposes  for  which  thev  were  founded.  Most  of  them  were 
founded  to  give  education  to  the  poor,  but  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  rich.  Some 
of  them  have  increased  enormously  in  value,  but  instead  of  giving  a  simple  elementary  • 
education  to  the  poor,  they  have  given  the  very  highest  classical  education  to  the  sons 
of  rich  men.  By  this  act  all  these  are  brought  under  the  control  of  the  educational  de- 
partment, and  it  is  intended  that  they  shall  supply  the  means  of  sustaining  education 
of  a  higher  character,  preparatory  for  the  university.  It  is  proposed  to  offer  scholar- 
ships to  a  certain  peroeutage  of  the  scholars  of  the  elementary"  schools  who  shall  distin- 
guish themselves,  to  sustam  them  in  this  higher  schooL  Mr.  Forster  described  it,  in  the 
words  of  Napoleon,  as  '*  2a  oari^re  ouverte  aux  teUenU.^ 

SCHOOLS  AND  THE  SCHOOL  LAW  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  central  authority  rests  in  the  council  of  education,  and  the  whole  of  England  is 
cut  up  into  certain  districts  for  school  purposes,  which  are  under  the  charge  of  inspect- 
ors. For  instance,  suppose  Yorkshire  has  two  inspectors,  who  go  to  every  elementary 
school  and  report  upon  each  to  the  vice-president  of  the  council  of  education.  If  there 
is  any  improvement  to  suggest,  that  is  done ;  or,  if  a  teacher  should  be  removed,  that 
is  reported  and  acted  upon.  If  children  pass  a  certain  examination  an  extra  grant  u 
made  to  the  school.  There  are  certain  standards  from  one  to  seven  inclusive,  and  the 
higher  the  standard  which  a  class  reaches,  the  greater  the  grant  from  the  educational 
fund  for  that  school.  The  payment  is  dependent  upon  the  results,  and  the  teacher  is 
therefore  earnest  in  pushing  on  his  work. 

"  In  regard  to  truancy,  we  shall,  whenever  we  get  the  law  well  in  working  order,  al- 
ter that  word  '  may'  to  'shall.' " 

Within  one  year  provision  has  to  be  made  for  the  education  of  every  child  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales ;  and  this,  it  is  anticipated,  will  require  that  the  present  number  of 
school-houses  shall  be  doubled.  The  school  boards  are  authorized  to  provide  ftinds  for 
those  additional  building  by  issuing  bonds  running  for  thirty  years  at  4  per  cent. 

The  discussion  in  Parliament  which  resulted  in  the  present  act  was  long  and  earnest, 
and  the  advance  indicated  by  this  bUl,  which  is  confined  in  its  action  to  England  and 
Wales,  will  be  fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  followed  the  course  of  the  debate 
or  were  familiar  with  the  previous  state  of  public  education  in  Great  Britain. 

The  question  of  compulsory  attendance  was  very  earnestly  discussed,  and  was  finally 
left  to  separate  school  boards,  who  have  a  certain  discretionary  power  of  enforcing  at- 
tendance ;  but  the  advocates  of  compulsion  do  not  propose  to  be  content  until  its  ul- 
timate adoption. 

The  question  of  religions  education  in  schools  was  also  very  warmly  debated,  and  re- 
sulted, as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  summary  of  the  acts,  in  making  them  wholly 
unsectarian. 

The  leadinjs^  featured  of  the  law  will  be  found  in  the  following  abstract,  prepared  by 
Mr.  James  Richardson  of  New  York  for  the  Educational  Gazette,  which  is  pronounced 
by  Mr.  Mundella  to  be  a  clear  and  fair  statement  of  the  law  as  it  passed,  which  we  make 
use  of  in  defiiult  of  receiving  our  official  copy  of  the  act.  The  bill  was  prepared  and 
brought  in  by  Mr.  William  Edward  Forster  (vice-president  of  the  council  of  education) 
and  Mr.  Secretary  Bruce,  and  was  ordered  printed  bv  the  House  of  Commons  February 
17, 1870.    The  present  act  was  passed  August  9, 1670. 

ENGLISH  ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION  ACT. 

BT  JAMES  BICHARD60N,  KBW  TOBK. 

The  complete  text  of  the  new  education  law  of  England  and  Wales  having  at  last 
been  publisfaeiL  we  are  able  to  see  exactly  what  its  provisions  are. 

The  object  of  the  law  is  to  secure  the  establishment  in  every  school  district  of  pub- 
lic schoolJB  sufficient  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  all  the  children  resident  therein 
whose  education  is  not  otherwise  provided  for.  School  districts  are  either  municipal 
boroughs  or  parishes  included  in  them.  An  elementary  school,  in  the  meaning  of  the 
act,  is  a  school  in  which  elementary  instruction  is  the  principal  part  of  the  education 
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I^Ten.  and  in  which  the  ordinary  payments  of  each  scholar  do  not  exceed  ninepence 
a  week.  In  estimating  the  educational  requirements  of  any  district,  one-sixth  of  the 
total  population  are  to  be  counted  as  of  school  age.  These,  less  the  nimiber  in  schools 
charg^g  more  than  ninepence  a  week,  are  they  for  whom  the  public  schools  must  pro- 
Tide.  In  calculating  the  accommodation  afforded  by  existing  schools,  eight  square 
feet  of  flooring  is  to  oe  allowed  for  each  child. 

DEFIKiriON  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

To  be  considered  a  public  school,  every  elementary  school  must  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  regulations,  a  copy  of  which  must  be  conspicuously  posted 
in  the  school-room : 

1.  It  shall  not  be  required  as  a  condition  of  any  child  beins  admitted  into  or  con- 
tinuing in  the  school,  that  he  shall  attend  or  abstain  from  attending  any  Sunday  school 
or  any  place  of  religious  worship,  or  that  he  shall  attend  any  religious  observance  or 
any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  in  the  school  or  elsewhere,  from  which  observance 
or  instruction  he  may  be  withdrawn  by  his  parent,  or  tiiat  he  shall,  if  withdrawn  by 
his  parent,  attend  the  school  on  any  day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance 
by  uie  religions  body  to  which  his  parent  belongs. 

2.  The  time  or  times  during  which  any  religious  observance  is  practiced,  or  instruc- 
tion in  religions  subjects  is  given  at  any  meeting  of  the  school,  snail  be  either  at  the 
beginning  or  at  the  end  of  each  meeting,  and  snail  be  inserted  in  the  time-table  to 
be  approved  by  the  education  department,  and  to  be  kept  prominently  a^d  conspicu- 
ously affixed  in  every  school-room.  And  any  scholar  may  be  withdrawn5>y  his  parent 
frx>m  such  observance  or  instruction  without  forfeiting  any  of  l^e  other  benefits  of  the 
school. 

3.  The  school  shall  be  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of  any  of  her  Majesty's 
inspectors.  So,  however,  tnat  it  shall  be  no  part  of  tne  duties  of  such  inspectors  to 
inquire  into  any  instruction  in  religious  subjects  given  in  such  school,  or  to  examine 
any  scholar  therein  in  religious  knowledge,  or  in  any  religious  subject  or  book. 

4.  The  school  shall  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  required  to  be 
frilfilled  by  an  elementary  school  in  order  to  obtain  an  annual  parliamentary  grant. 

The  word  '*  parent,^  as  used  in  these  regulations,  is  defined  as  signifying  any  parent, 
guardian,  or  other  person  having  legal  authority  over  the  child. 

HOW  SCHOOLS  ABB  TO  BE  SUPPLIED. 

Full  returns  of  existing  school  accommodations  in  each  district  are  to  be  made  by 
proper  authorities  (as  hereinafter  explained)  to  the  education  department,  which  wiU 
promptly  decide  whether  any  deficiency  exists.  In  so  doing,  the  department  will  take 
into  consideration  every  school,  whether  a  public  elementary  school  or  not,  and  whetiber 
actually  situated  in  the  school  district  or  not,  which  in  their  opinion  gives,  or,  when 
completed,  will  give,  sufficient  elementary  education  to,  and  is,  or  will  be  when  com- 
pleted, suitable  ror  the  children  of  the  district. 

Tlie  education  department  will  then  publish  their  decisions,  js^ving  the  number,  size, 
and  description  of  the  schools  reportea  as  available  for  the  district,  with  the  amount 
And  description  of  the  accommodations  required.  Any  appeal  against  such  decision 
must  be  made  in  writing  to  the  department  within  one  month  iSter  its  publication, 
either  by  rate-payers  of  the  district  (not  less  than  ten  in  number,  except  when  the 
smaller  number  represents  at  least  one-third  of  the  ratable  value  of  the  district)  or 
by  the  managers  or  any  elementary  school  in  the  district.  If  such  an  appeal  is  made, 
the  case  must  be  settled  by  public  inquiry.  If  no  appeal  is  made,  or  if,  after  appeal, 
public  inquiry  has  shown  more  accommodation  to  be  necessary,  final  notice  is  to  be 
issued  by  the  department,  directing  the  required  accommodation  to  be  provided.  If 
it  is  not  supplied  at  the  expiration  of  six  months,  or  is  not  in  the  course  of  being  sup- 
plied, a  school  board  must  be  formed  to  see  that  the  work  is  done.  If  this  school 
Doara  fail  to  comply  with  the  requirement  within  twelve  months,  the  education  de- 
partment must  take  the  matter  out  of  their  hands  and  provide  the  needed  school 
accommodations  independent  of  the  local  authorities.  School  boards  may  be  formed 
withont  such  preliminary  inquiry  or  notice,  where  application  is  made  to  the  education 
department  by  the  persons  who  would  elect  the  school  board,  or  where  the  department 
are  satisfied  that  the  managers  of  any  elementary  school  in  the  district  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  maintain  such  school,  and  that  its  discontinuance  would  occasion  a  defi- 
ciency oi  accommodation. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  SCHOOLS  BT  SCHOOL  BOABDS. 

Every  school-board  school  must  be  a  public  elementary  school  as  defined  above,  and 
no  relifpous  catechism  or  religious  formula,  distinctive  of  any  particular  denomina- 
tion, shall  be  taught  in  the  school.    The  school  board  may  delegate  any  of  their  powers, 
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except  that  of  raising  money.  They  may  delegate  the  management  of  any  school  ]mo> 
Trided  by  them^  with  or  without  restrictions^  to  not  less  than  three  managers,  and  may 
remove  such  managers  or  alter  the  conditions  as  they  may  see  fit.  Any  manager  so 
appointed  may  resign  on  srlTing  notice  to  the  board.  Any  school  board  that  fails  to 
enforce  the  prescribed  regulations  will  be  considered  in  default,  and  the  department 
will  act  accordingly.  In  any  dispute  the  decision  of  the  department  is  to  be  finaL 
The  fees  to  be  paid  by  children  attending  school-board  schools  are  to  be  fixed  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  department.  The  school  board  may  remit  the  fees  of  any  child 
of  poor  parents  for  a  renewable  jperiod  of  not  less  than  six  months^  the  remitted  foes 
not  to  be  deemed  parochial  reUef.  The  school  boards  must  maintain  the  efficiency  of 
all  school-board  schools,  and  provide  additional  accommodations  when  necessary. 
Schools  can  be  discontinued,  or  their  sites  changed,  only  with  the  eoncurxence  of  the 
department. 

If  school  boards  fi&il  at  any  time  to  increase  accommodations  when  needed,  the  d^ 
partment  must  interfere.  School  boards  are  further  empowered  to  provide  necessary 
apparatus,  and  to  make  compulsory  purchase  of  school  sites.  The  mana^^ers  of  any 
elementary  school  may  transfer  their  school  to  the  district  school  board  with  the  con* 
sent  of  the  department  together  with  that  of  two-thirds  of  the  annual  sabscribers  to 
the  school.  Objection  to  such  an  airangement  must  be  made  within  six  months  from 
the  date  of  the  transfer.  When  the  school  fees  of  any  child  of  poor  parentage  are 
paid  by  the  school  board,  the  parent  has  the  right  of  selectinff  the  sdiool  to  which  the 
child  shall  go.  School  boards  may  establish  £ree  schools,  with  the  oonsent  of  the  de- 
partment, and  also  contribute  to  or  establish  industrial  sdiools. 

C0N811TUTI0N  OF  SCHOOL  BOABDS. 

In  boroughs,  the  school  boards  are  to  be  elected  by  buivesses;  in  parishes,  not  within 
the  metropolis,  by  the  rate-payers.  In  the  election  of  these  boards  the  process  of 
"cumulative  voting''  is  allowed :  that  is  to  say,  every  voter  is  entitled  to  a  number  of 
votes  equal  to  the  number  of  the  members  of  the  school  board  to  be  elected,  and  may 

give  all  his  votes  for  one  candidate,  or  may  distribute  them  amons  the  canoidatesy  as 
e  maythink  fit.  Special  provision  is  made  for  the  election  of  school  boards  in  Lon- 
don. The  number  of  members  on  any  school  board  must  be  not  less  than  five  nor 
more  than  fifteen,  and  in  the  first  instance  is  to  be  determined  by  the  department; 
afterward  by  the  school  boards,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  department.  The  edu- 
cation department  may  require  the  mayor,  or  other  proper  officer,  to  take  steps  neces- 
sary for  holding  the  election,  and  in  case  of  default  may  appbint  some  other  person 
so  to  act.  In  case  of  non-election  of  a  board,  or  the  subsequent  inefficiency  of  a  hoard 
through  the  resignation  of  members  or  otherwise,  the  department  may  act  as  if  the 
school  board  were  in  default.  Any  question  as  to  the  right  of  any  person  to  act  as  a 
member  of  a  school  board  is  to  be  determined  bv  the  department,  and  their  order  is 
to  be  final  unless  removed  by  a  writ  of  certiorari  in  the  next  term.  No  member  of  a 
school  board,  or  manager  appointed  by  them,  can  receive  any  profit  from  his  position 
except  in  cases  specific,  and  in  these  oases  such  member  is  deprived  of  his  vote.  The 
board  can  appoint  the  necessary  officers — clerk,  treasurer,  ^bc.,  with  or  without  salary. 
Two  or  more  boards  may  arrange  to  employ  the  same  officers.  Boards  may  also  ap- 
point truant  officers  to  enforce  by-laws  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  children  at 
school;  and  the  expenses  of  these  officers  are  to  be  paid  from  the  school  fund. 

UmON  SCHOOLS. 

The  education  department  has  power  to  form  united  districts  upon  the  first  returns 
under  the  new  law.  Such  united  districts  may  be  dissolved  at  any  time  by  the  de> 
partment.  Any  parish,  which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  department,  has  too  few  rate- 
payers to  act  as  a  separate  parish,  may  be  added  to  any  other  parish  or  parishes. 
The  department  may  cMrder  one  district  to  contribute  to  the  schools  of  another  district, 
and  may  determine  the  proportion  of  such  contribution.  School  boards  of  two  or 
more  districts  may  oombine  and  unitedly  exerciBe  all  powers  with  the  ooncnrrence  of 
the  department. 

SCHOOL  IKCOME,  BXPEKSBS,  ETa 

« 

All  school  ex|»en8es  are  to  be  paid  out  of  the  school  fhnd,  which  fimd  is  to  he  made 
up  of  fees,  pariiamentary  grants,  loans,  and  any  other  moneys  received  by  the  board. 
Any  deficienov  in  the  school  fund  is  to  be  paid  by  the  rating  authorities  out  of  tiie 
local  rates.  In  united  districts  the  school  boards  will  apportion  the  amount  required 
among  the  constituent  districts  in  proportion  to  the  ratable  value  of  each,  to  be  paid 
by  the  rating  authorities  on  each.  If  uiese  authorities  fall  to  pay  the  required  amoimt, 
or  if  the  money  is  to  be  raised  from  any  place  which  is  part  of  a  parish,  the  school 
board  may  appoint  officers  to  take  the  place  of  the  rating  authority  of  such  place. 
School  boards  are  permitted  to  borrow  money,  with  the  consent  of  the  department,  on 
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the  secQiity  of  the  school  fond,  for  the  pnzpose  of  proriding  or  enlarging  their  school^ 
house. 

Where  a  school  hoard  is  in  default,  the  education  department  may  appoint  one  In 
its  stead.  The  department  may  also  appoint  if  the  board  is  not  elected  at  the  time 
fixed  for  its  first  election,  or  has  ceased  to  exist.  In  each  oases  the  department  may 
certify  such  appointments,  and  also  the  amount  of  expenses  and  loans.  The  expenses 
and  remuneration  of  the  i^pointed  hoard  are  to  be  paid  oat  of  the  school  fiind  on 
the  certificate  of  tho  department ;  but  an  appointed  board  idli  not  haye  power  to 
borrow  money  beyond  such  amount  as  may  be  certified  by  the  department  If  any 
school  board  fails  to  perform  the  duties  required,  the  department  can  dissolve  it  and 
order  a  new  election. 

INQUIRY  AND  BXTUBNS. 

On  or  before  January  1, 1871,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  London,  four  months 
finnn  the  election  of  the  chairman,  every  local  authority  shall  furnish  such  returns  as 
to  elementary  education  as  the  education  department  may  require :  forms  for  such  re- 
turns to  be  provided  by  the  department,  and  filled  up  by  the  teacners  or  managers  of 
the  elementary  schools.  These  returns  are  to  be  made  to  the  department,  in  the 
metropolis,  by  the  school  board ;  in  boroughs  by  the  council ;  in  parishes  by  two  per- 
sons to  be  chosen  by  the  vestry  if  the  department  think  fit,  or  by  the  overseers.  The 
department  may  sanction  the  employment  of  assistants  by  the  local  authority,  and 
shall  remunerate  such  assistants.  If  the  local  authority  £ftUa  to  make  returns,  the 
department  may  appoint  some  person  who  shall  act  as  the  local  authority  for  tiie  time 
being.  Inspectors  of  returns  may  be  appointed  by  the  department.  If  the  managers 
or  t^kchers  of  any  school  fail  to  give  all  the  required  information,  such  school  is  not 
to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  estimating  the  school  provision  to  be  made. 

ATTENDANCE. 

School  boards  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  education  department,  make  by-laws 
requiring  the  attendance  of  all  children  between  five  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  de- 
termining the  time  during  which  the  children  sh^l  so  attend  (subject  to  the  regula- 
tions above  given;)  providing  for  the  remission  of  the  payment  of  the  school  fees  of 
poor  children,  imposing  penafiies  for  the  breach  of  the  by-laws,  and  revoking  or  alter- 
ingthe  by-laws. 

Children  between  ten  and  thirteen  years  of  age  may  be  exempted  from  such  com- 
polsoory  regulations  upon  certificate  of  proficiency  firom  the  school  inspectors ;  or  on 
showing  tnat  they  are  otherwise  sufficiently  instructed,  that  they  are  sick  or  unavoid- 
ably prevented  m>m  attending ;  or  that  there  is  no  public  elementary  school  within 
tiie  prescribed  limit — three  miles. 

PABUAMBNTABT  QRANTB. 

After  March  31, 1871,  no  parliamentary  grant  will  be  made  to  any  elementary  school 
which  is  not  a  public  school,  as  defined  above.  No  implication  for  building  grants  will 
be  entertained  after  December  31, 1870.  After  March  31, 1871,  no  grant  wifi  be  given 
in  respect  of  anv  religious  institution.  No  grant  to  any  school  in  any  year  shall  exceed 
the  income  of  the  school  for  that  year  from  fees  and  voluntary  contribations.  Here- 
after no  school  will  be  required  to  be  connected  with  an^  religious  denomination,  or  ta 
give  religious  instruction  as  a  condition  of  receiving  aid  finom  parliamentary  ^ants. 
Voluntary  schools  and  school-board  schools  are  to  be  treated  impartially.  Additional 
parliamentary  grants  are  to  be  made  to  exceptionably  poor  neighborhoods.  The  annua, 
grant  may  be  refused  to  any  school  not  previously  in  receipt  of  public  aid  if  it  is 
situated  in  a  district  having  a  school  board,  and  if  in  the  judgment  of  the  education 
department  the  school  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 


EBIJC.4TIOX    IN    BSXGAI*,    INDIA. 

There  has  been  much  excitement  in  Bengal  on  account  of  the  declared  intention  of  thr 
government  to  withhold  its  aid  from  "  all  English  education,"  thereby  reversing  that 
policy  which  was  inaugurated  by  Lord  William  Bentinck,  and  fully  set  forth  m  the 
dispatch,  of  the  honorable  the  court  of  directors  in  1854,  which  is  regarded  as  the  char- 
ter of  education  for  British  India.  In  this  dispatch  the  government  announced  that  the 
edncation  that  it  was  desirable  to  extend  in  India  was  that  of  "  the  artck  science,  phi- 
losophy, and  literature  of  Europe,"  and  in  furtherance  of  this  the  English  and  vemac- 
nlar  tongues  were  taught  in  the  same  schools.  A  long  and  able  memorial  to  the  secretary 
of  state,  protesting  against  the  proposed  change,  was  adopts  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
native  inhabitants  of  Bengal,  held  in  the  town  hall  of  Calcutta,  July  2, 1870.  Similar 
meetings  were  held  in  fbrty  different  districts  throughout  Bengal  on  the  same  day.  In 
this  memorial,  and  in  the  highly  interesting  debate  which  was  held  at  tiie  time  of  its 
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adoption,  some  facts  of  interest  in  regard  to  the  present  state  of  education  in  Bengal 
were  brought  out,  which  w^  condense,  first  from  the  memorial : 

*'  In  185&-'56,  the  year  when  the  educational  dispatch  of  the  court  of  directors  came 
into  operation,  the  number  of  Aufflo-vemacular  schools  was  25,  and  that  of  ▼emacular 
BchooLs  54,  while  in  1868-^69,  the  last  year  of  actual  rotnms,  the  former  had  increased 
to  670,  and  the  latter  to  2,962,  mostly  through  the  exertions  of  native  gentlemen^  edu- 
cated in  Knglish,  and  under  the  fostering  infiuenoe  of  the  grant-in-aid  system. 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  the  opposition  of  the  government  is  to  the  spread  of  Eng- 
lish among  all  classes,  and  not  to  high  education,  through  the  medium  of  the  £ngli& 
language,  for  the  hisher  classes  exclusively. 

^*  The  resolution  of  the  c^ovemment  of  India  is  calculated  to  convey  an  erroneona  im- 
pression as  to  the  share  of  state  contribution  in  aid  of  English  education.  It  is  often 
alleged  that  the  British  Indian  government  gives  a ''  charity''  education  to  its  subjects, 
but  how  far  this  charge  is  grounded  on  fact,  will  appear  from  the  following  state- 
ment: 

"  ExpendUvre  <m  Engliah  educatUm  in  1868-^69. 


InstitatioiiB. 


Imperial 
fondfl. 


Fees  and 
endowments. 


TotaL 


Coneges  general 

Government  schoola 
Aided  achoola 

Total 


19S,4SA 
299,730 
900,334 


Jtt. 

95,490 
SSS,016 
379,404 


886,955 
451,746 
579.738 


621,590 


690,919 


1.318,439 


''  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  government  colleges  an  amount  equal  to  half  the  state 
contribution  is  raised  by  fees,  suracriptions,  and  endowments,  in  the  Zillah  schoolaasom 
equal  to  the  government  grant,  and  in  the  aided  schools  nearly  two-thirds  come  from 
the  same  sources,  a  state  of  thincs  quite  in  accord  with  the  genera^  spirit  of  the  educa- 
tion dispatch  of  1845,  and  with  tne  grant-in-aid  rules  sanctioned  b^  we  government  of 
India.  It  is  observable  that  the  two  government  schools  in  India,  kept  up  for  the 
Hindoos  of  the  city,  far  from  bein^  a  burden  on  the  state,  yield  a  surplus  income,  and 
that,  of  the  institutions  for  professional  education,  the  law  schools  showed  in  18^-'69 
a  surplus  of  rs.  7,016.  Your  memorialists  may  add  that  in  Calcutta,  where  the  demand 
for  English  education  is  exceptionally  great^  and  the  people  are  for  the  most  part  in  a 
position  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  maintaining  English  schools,  the  government  does 

not  now  sn.ye  any  grant-in-aid  to  a  school  in  which  Eufflish  is  taught. 

•  •  •  »  •  •  •  • 

"  Every  civilized  country,  your  memorialists  submit,  considers  it  obligatorv  on  the 
state  to  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  public  revenues  to  the  promotion  of  uberal  educa- 
tion, and  as  that  education  can  onl^  be  attained  through  the  medium  of  the  English 
language  in  the  present  state  of  this  country,  it  cannot,  they  humbly  conceive,  be  con- 
sistent with  sound  policy  to  withdraw  the  insignificant  sum  now  given  in  aid  of  Eng- 
lish education  in  Bengal,  which  is  scarcely  an  appreciable  fraction  of  the  enormous 
revenues  which  Bengal  contributes  to  the  imperial  treasury.  And  thev  would  fiirther 
point  out  that  the  voluntary  contributions  oi  those  who  avail  themselves  of  the  Eng- 
lish schools  and  colleges  are  much  greater  than  the  amounts  raised  in  the  other  prov- 
inces by  compulsory  local  cesses ;  while  the  free  payments  in  Bengal  are  already  nigh, 
compared  with  corresponding  rates,  even  in  Europe.  Thus,  by  a  recent  statute  of  the 
University  of  Oxford,  its  doors  are  open  to  all  for  the  almost  nominal  fee  of  i>3  10«.  pest 
annum,  while  the  fee-rate  in  the  Presidency  College  in  Calcutta  is  at  present  £14  8f. 
per  annum,  and  in  the  Mofussil  colleges  £6  per  annum,  exclusive  of  fees  for  the  pro- 
fessional branches,  such  as  law  and  civil  engineering. 

'^The  principle  regulating  the  allotment  of  the  public  revenues  to  the  several  prov- 
inces for  the  purposes  of  education  is,  in  the  humble  opinion  of  your  memorialists, 
highly  unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  out  of  an  income  of  nearly  fifty  millionB,  only 
£680,530  is  allotted  to  education ;  and  that  amount  is  thus  divided  among  the  several 
provinces : 


ProTinces. 


Madraa 

Bombay 

Beoeal 

Xortn-vrestem  provincea 

Punjab 

Oude 

Central  proTlnoea 

British  Banuah 


Total  revenue. 

cation  for  1870-'71. 

£8, 010, 915 

£90,03^ 

9, 616, 933 

118,271 

15, 379, 708 

23i364 

6,351,798 

103,536 

3, 873, 749 

€4.909 

1.590,483 

96,056 

1,088,815 

97.864 

1,161,478 

10^996 
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''The  recent  lesolation  of  the  goyernment  of  India  involves  the  transffression  of  the 
educational  charter  of  India  on  three  cardinal  points :  Ist,  it  divorces  English  from 
vemaoalar  education ;  2d,  by  causing  this  divorce  it  undermines  the  sound  basis  of 
Indian  education,  viz.,  European  knowledge,  inasmuch  as  the  Bengalic  language,  though 
far  more  improved  than  most  of  the  vernaculars  of  India,  is  not  sufficiently  advanced 
for  the  oommunication  of  knowledge  '  in  the  improved  arts,  science,  philosophy,  and  lit- 
erature of  Europe ;'  and  3d,  by  discountenancing  aid  to  *  Enclish  education,'  it  de- 
etroys  the  piospeots  of  the  aided  Anglo-vernacular  schools  which  feed  the  colleges,  and 
where  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  receive  their  education. 

"The  practical  result  of  the  new  policy  announced  by  the  ffovemment  of  India 
would,  your  memorialists  believe,  be  the  surrender  of  English  education  of  a  higher 
order  to  the  Christian  missionaries,  whose  avowed  object  is  to  proselytize  the  people 
of  this  country,  and  subvert  their  national  religion.  It  may  easily  be  surmised  that 
such  an  issue  will  fill  her  Majesty's  native  Indian  subjects  with  the  deepest  discontent, 
for  what  could  be  more  unsatisfactory  to  a  nation  than  to  see  its  own  nard-eamed  re- 
sources placed  in  tiie  hands  of  a  body  of  propagandists,  whose  chief  aim  it  is,  as  ob- 
served above,  to  overthrow  its  religious  and  social  fabric." 

•  •••••• 

80  far  we  have  given  extracts  from  the  memorial,  which  is  ver}'  voluminous,  and 
contains  twenty-two  separate  clauses,  five  of  which  we  have  taken.  From  the  different 
speeches,  reported  at  length  in  the  Hindoo  Patriot  of  July  11, 1870,  we  extract  the 
following  detached  paragraphs : 

''In  ld68-'69,  there  were  reported  by  the  director  of  public  instruction  5,423  schools 
of  every  grade,  English  and  Bengalic,  aided  and  unaided,  giving  instruction  to  215,550 

etudenta. 

•  •  ^  •  •  •  • 

"  It  has  been  proposed  to  raise  the  fees  in  all  government  and  aided  Enji^lish  schools 
as  a  means  of  diminishing  the  contributions  of  the  state  for  such  education,  so  that 
English  education  in  Bengal  may  be  prosecuted  '  not  only  without  carrying  a  charge 
to  uie  imperial  revenue,  but  even  so  as  to  provide  some  means  for  helping  forwara 
vernacular  education.'  This  proposal  assumes  in  the  first  place  that  the  students 
in  our  government  colleges  and  schools  pay  less  schooling  fees  than  the  students  in 
other  civilized  countries,  say  England,  France,  Prussia,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and  in 
the  next  place  the  capability  of  the  parents  and  guardians  of  these  students  to  pay 
more.  Both  these  assumptions  are  aUke  unwarranted.  In  the  University  of  Oxford, 
the  fee  payable  under  a  recent  statute  is  £3  lOff.  per  annum.  In  France  the  fee  charged 
in  all  its  colleges  (lyc^es)  ranges  from  £6  to  £10  per  annum,  and  the  fee  for  the  com- 
munal colleges,  which  resemble  our  district  schools,  is  £4  per  annum.  In  Prussia  the 
average  fee  rate  is  a  little  lower  than  £2  14«.  per  annum,  and  the  highest  fee  rate  ap- 
pears to  be  £4  per  annum.  Mr.  Arnold  calculates  that  in  Italy^  a  state  so  newly  con- 
stituted, and  engaged  in  struggles  with  such  gigantic  difficulties,  the  yearly  average 
cost  of  a  student  for  maintaining  himself  at  the  university,  all  charges  included,  is  about 
£3.  As  for  Switzerland,  the  same  author  observes  that  the  'fees  are  low  and  the  stafi 
of  professors  is  excellent.'  Mr.  Arnold  also  tells  us  that  France  spends  £3  7s.,  Italy 
£5  12«.,  from  the  imperial  exchequer,  and  that  in  the  year  1861  Prussia  spent  £79,6^ 
to  meet  a  sum  of  £2,761  from  the  students'  fees,  endowments,  &c.,  yielding  a  further 
sum  of  £21,160.  Now,  gentlemen,  compare  these  figures  with  the  statement  on  page  5 
of  the  report  of  public  instruction,  186d-'69,  and  you  will  find  that  the  cost  of  each 
pupil  to  the  state  in  Bengal  is  rs.  10  12-7  only. 

"  Can  it  be  said  in  this  state  of  facts  that  the  students  of  Bengal  receive  a  charity 
education  f  Can  it  be  maintained  for  one  moment  that  parents  and  guardians  of  oui 
students  pay  nothing  for  the  education  of  their  children  p  »  «  • 

"  It  has  been  said  that  the  position  and  wealth  of  the  students  who  read  in  our  gov- 
ernment colleges  and  schools  is  such  that  they  can  easily  pay  an  increased  fee  for  their 
education.  To  rebut  this  assumption  I  have  only  to  read  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Sutcliffe, 
principal  of  the  Presidency  College,  reported  in  page  431  of  the  the  Report  on  Public 
Instruction  for  1868-'69.  After  giving  a  full  analysis  of  the  positions  and  occupations 
of  the  ffuardians  and  parents  of  the  students,  the  learned  principal  says  that  25  per 
cent,  of  the  students  are  dependent  upon  their  scholarship  for  detraying  their  college 
expenses.  This  remark  of  the  principal  of  our  most  expensive  government  institution 
has  an  eloquence  which  I  can  hardly  surpass,  and  if,  with  facts  like  these,  the  govern- 
ment should  still  insist  on  an  increase  of  the  schooling  fees,  it  would  only  strenp^hen 
the  impression  that  under  the  high-sounding  name  of  mass  education  lurks  an  mten- 
tion  to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  our  great  educational  institutions."    *        •        « 

'*  Is  the  system  of  education  that  has  been  adopted  in  Bengal  entirely  provided  by 
the  government  f  Do  we  not  contribute  very  largely,  if  not  oqually,  with  the  state 
for  this  system  f  The  receii)t«  and  disbursements  of  the  education  department  for  the 
years  186d>'69,  as  given  in  page  44  of  the  Calcutta  Gazette,  shows  that  out  of  a  total 
gross  outlay  of  £295,100,  £119,651  is  from  private  sources,  and  only  £175,400  is  paid 
by  the  state."  •#•  #••••• 
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*'  The  history  of  education  In  this  country,  and  the  marvelous  'chsmges  wrought  by  it 
during  the  last  two  quarters  of  a  century  afford,  in  my  humble  judgment,  the  strongest 
condemnation  of  the  educational  policy  j^ropounded  by  the  government  of  India,  and 
also  the  strongest  support  to  the  resolution  itself.  For  some  time  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  British  supremacy  in  India  no  thought  could  be  bestowed  on  the  edttcation 
of  the  people.  But  when  the  empire  was  eonsoudated  and  peace  was  proclaimed,  bet- 
ter ideas  dawned  on  our  rulers. 

**  Warren  Hastings  was  keenly  alive  to  the  importance  of  extension  of  oriental  learn- 
ing. Lord  Moira  recorded  a  minute  in  the  judicial  administration  of  Bengal,  in  which 
he  fhlly  recognized  the  duty  of  the  state  to  promote  the  ifioral  and  mental  advancement 
of  the  people.  Several  English  schools  were  in  the  meanwhile  established  in  Cakutta 
and  the  metropolitan  districts,  the  first  of  these  being  one  set  up  at  Chinsnrah  by  Mr. 
Robert  May,  a  dissenting  missionary,  and  which  culimnated  in  the  college  of  Mahomea 
Moslem.  These  schools  spread  a  taste  for  English  learning.  Availing  themselves  of 
this  altered  state  of  feeling,  David  Hare,  Sir  Hide  East,  and  tne  leading  members  of  the 
native  community  in  181d,  established  the  Hindoo  College.  The  Hindoo  College,  sir, 
proved  a  brilliant  success.  Its  alumni  were  the  first  band  of  reformers  who  made 
noble  exertions  to  improve  and  elevate  their  country.  They  were  eager  to  communi- 
cate the  knowledge  they  had  acquired  at  the  college  to  their  less  fortunate  oountry- 
men,  and  they  established  for  this  pnr^se  several  schools  in  and  around  Calcutta. 
Of  these  schools  I  have  given  a  detailed  list  in  a  paper  read  by  me  at  the  Bengal  Social 
Science  Association. 

'<  In  1835  the  battle  between  the  Orientalists  and  the  Anglicists  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  latter,  and  a  new  system  of  education  inaugurated."  *      .     1  * 

"At  present  the  extensive  cultivation  of  some  foreign  language,  which  is  always  very 
improving  to  the  mind,.is  rendered  indispensable  by  tlie  almost  total  absence  of  vernac- 
ular literature,  and  the  consequent  impossibility  of  obtaining  a  tolerable  education 
from  that  source  only. 

"  The  study  of  English,  to  which  many  circumstances  induce  the  natives  to  give  the 
preference,  and  with  it  the  knowledge  of  the  learnin^^  of  the  West,  is  therefore  daily 
spreading.  This,  as  it  appears  to  ns,  is  the  first  stage  in  the  process  by  which  India  is 
to  be  enlightened.  The  natives  must  learn  before  they  can  teach.  The  best  educat-ed 
among  them  must  be  placed  in  possession  of  some  knowledge  before  they  can  transfer 
it  into  their  own  languages."  *  *  •  r  •  *        • 

''  I  know  a  host  of  educated  natives  who  communicated  their  knowledge  to  their  less 
fortunate  countrymen  in  their  own  language  and  in  the  manner  and  form  most  accepta- 
ble to  them.  The  cry  that  has  been  raised  against  them,  that,  having  received  a  charity 
education  in  the  colleges,  they  have  done  nothingfor  their  country,  is  an  nnreaaoning 
cry.  Now,  the  truth  is  exactly  the  other  way.  The  education  they  have  received  is 
neither  a  charity  education,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Atkinson  and  by  the  fact  that  the  Hindoo 
school  and  Hare  school  are  nearly  self-eupporting;  nor  is  it  true  that  they  have  foiled 
in  their  duty  as  educators.  Far  from  having  done  nothing,  they  have  done  a  p^eat 
deal  in  furtherance  of  the  cause  of  education.  They  have  been  foremost  in  organinng 
schools,  literary  societies,  and  newspapers  in  every  possible  way.  Their  exertions  in 
this  direction  have  been  most  indefatigable  and  laudable,  and  instead  of  eroking  the 
obloquy  of  a  clique  deserved  the  lasting  gratitude  of  the  public.'' 

We  have  given  these  extracts  as  fbmishing  the  latest  summary  of  the  present  state 
of  education  in  this  province  of  British  India,  to  be  obtained  from  material  in  posses- 
sion of  this  Bureau. 


AUSTRIA. 


EDUCATION  OP  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

One  of  tho  greatest  benefits  yet  conferred  upon  the  working  classes  of  Austria  is  the 
general  school  bill  of  the  14th  of  May,  1869,  which  renders  national  education  com- 
pulsory, and  greatly  elevates  the  standard  of  it.  In  accordance  with  this  law,  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school  begins  with  every  child  at  the  a^  of  six,  and  is  continued 
uninterruptedly  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  But  even  then,  (that  is  to  say,  at  the  end  of  his 
fourteenth  year,)  tho  child  is  only  allowed  to  leave  school  on  production  of  certified 
proof  that  he  has  thoroughly  acquired  the  full  amount  of  informataon  which  this  great 
law  fixes  as  the  sine  qua  non  minimum  of  education  for  every  Austrian  oitisen.  The 
prescribed  educational  course  oomi>rises  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic:  a  sound 
knowledge  of  the  native  language,  history,  and  chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  that  of 
the  native  country,  embracing  the  political  constitution  and  general  social  stmcture  of 
it,  geography  in  the  same  sense,  all  the  more  impori^nt  branches  of  physical  seienoe, 
geometry,  geometrical  drawing,  &c.,  singiufl^,  athletic  exercises.  Children  employed 
m  the  large  factories,  or  prevented  by  special  circumstances  from  attending  the  com- 
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mnnal  school,  may  complete  or  continue  their  edncation  at  any  spocial  school  sapported 
hy  their  employer,  and  the  employers  are  authorized  to  found  schools  for  that  purpose. 
But  it  is  a  »ine  qua  n<m  condition  that  all  such  schools  shall  provide  the  full  amount 
and  quality  of  education  required  by  law,  and  otherwise  fulfill  all  the  obligalions  pre- 
scribed by  the  general  school  bill,  which  subjects  every  school,  whether  private  or  public, 
to  the  instruction  of  the  state.  In  places  where  a  special  trade  school  exists,  tne  em- 
ployer is  bound  to  send  his  apprentices  to  it.  In  addition  to  the  subleetB  of  Instmotion 
above  enumerated,  every  child  is  simultaneously  provided  with  religious  instnuction 
in  the  creed  to  which  he  or  she  is  born.  The  local  ecclesiastical  authorities  or  notables 
of  the  church  or  religious  community  to  which  each  child  belongs  are  entitled,  and 
indeed  bound,  by  law  to  provide  competent  teachers  for  this  purpose. 

The  free  selection  of  the  teachers  is  left  entirely  to  these  religious  bodies,  sabject 
only  to  the  certified  prooft  which  the  state  exacts  of  the  teacher^s  proficiency  and 
general  character.  It  is  onl;^  in  the  event  of  the  local  religious  comnnmties  declining 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  allotted  to  them  by  the  law  that  the  state  steps  in 
and  undertakes  the  duty  which  they  refuse  to  dischari^e.  But  this  religious  insbue- 
tion,  which  is  altogether  denominational  and  on  a  footing  of  impartial  equality  for  all 
religious  sects,  is  kept  by  the  state  earefoUy  apart  from  the  sector  educaticii,  which 
is,  in  every  case,  obligatory,  and  which  it  is  in  no  case  allowed  to  intertea  with^  or 
attempt  to  control.  "Sot  are  any  private  schools  tolerated  by  tite  government  which 
do  not  efficiently  provide  the  prescribed  amount  of  secular  instruction;  although,  so 
long  as  this  condition  be  fulfilled,  the  law  imposes  no  limit  to  the  foundation  of  private 
educational  establishments. 

Such  is  the  education  now  provided  in  Austria  for  every  child  of  the  working  classes. 
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VICTORIA. 

This  Bureau  has  received,  with  the  request  for  the  exchange  of  educational  leports, 
the  seventh  report  of  the  board  of  education  of  Victoria,  for  the  year  1868,  dated  April 
30, 1869,  made  to  the  governor,  and  bv  his  excellency  presented  to  both  houses  of 
Parliament.  From  the  statistics  given  by  the  Hon.  Bei^wmin  F.  Kane^  searetaiy  c^  the 
board,  the  following  summary  is  Uiken: 

Total  population  of  the  colonv ., 683,977 

Total  number  of  children  of  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age 166, 907 

Number  attending  common  schools 101,925 

Number  attending  private  schools 19,009 

Average  aKendance 58,420 

Total  number  of  school  establishments,  whether  denominational,  national,  or 

common 798 

Separate  departments,  each  under  a  head  teacher « 634 

The  hoard  of  education  consists  of  five  members,  who  hold  their  office  for  the  term  of 
five  years.    During  the  year  1868  the  board  held  seventy-eight  meetings. 

BBMARKS  COliCBSNINa  THB  STATISTICS  OF  ATTENDANCE. 

Five  out  of  eight  of  the  whole  number  of  children  between  five  and  fifteen  arc  at- 
tending schools,  either  public  or  ]^rivate,  according  to  estimates  based  upon  data  in 
possession  of  the  board.    Upon  this  subject  the  report  states  that — 

''  la  estimating  the  number  of  children  receiving  instruction,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  large  number  of  children  who  do  not  attend  either  public  or  prlvato 
schools  are  taught  at  home  by  tutors  and  governesses,  and  by  their  parents;  and  prob- 
ably every  person  who  reads  this  report  will  be  aware  of  many  such  cases.  In  many 
of  &e  gold-fields,  and  in  the  bush  more  especially,  children  are  taught  in  this  manner, 
owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  parents  to  send  their  children  to  schools  in  the  absence 
of  any  other  than  common  schools,  to  the  preference  of  parents  for  home  instruction,  or 
for  other  reasons.  We  refrain  from  making  any  estimate  of  tbe  number  of  children 
taqght  by  these  persons,  because  the  d«ata  upon  which  we  have  to  work  are  too  scanty 
to  admit  of  that  preciRion  which  should  always  characterize  statistical  information; 
but  if  we  add  those  children  under  fifteen  who,  having  received  more  or  less  edncation, 
are  employed  in  pursuits  which  prevent  their  attendance  at  school,  it  will  no  doubt  bo 
found  that  they  lorm  in  the  aggregate  a  considerable  jiortion  of  the  whole. 

*'From  the  above  figures  we  arrive  at  the  concluHion  that  17.70  per  cent.,  or  one  in 
5.65  of  the  total  population,  and  60.90,  or  nearly  two  out  of  three  of  c*hildren  between 
five  and  fifteen  years  of  {ige,  ore  attending  schools  with  an  amount  of  regularity  which 
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is  not  eqaalecL  either  in  England  or  America;  and  allowing  for  the  facts  that  the  chil- 
dren attending  school  vary  from  year  to  year,  those  attending  one  year  leaving  the 
next,  and  others  taking  their  places;  that  many  under  fifteen  £ive  left  school  ai^  are 
engaged  in  yarions  employments;  and  that  many  others  are  taught  hy  tutors,  coveru- 
esses,  and  parents,  we  oelieTe  we  are  justified  in  arriying  at  the  conclusion  tnat  the 
number  of  children  unprovided  with  education  is  less  than  is  generally  estimated, 
and  that  the  great  liberality  of  Parliament  in  providing  for  public  education  has  not 
been  uuproduotive  of  substantial  fruit." 

DESTITUTE  CHILDREN  ATTENDING  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  past  year,  under  the  operation  of  the  rule  reducing  bv  one-half  the 
amount  paid  by  the  ooard  for  the  education  of  destitute  and  deserted  children  and 
orphans,  the  proportion  of  such  children  decreased  about  20  or  26  per  cent.,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  agnre^te  proportion  of  the  children  attending  school  increased. 
Under  the  present  regmations  the  following  is  the  scale  for  such  payments : 

''For  a  smgle  schomr  above  eight  years  of  age,  A^  per  week;  for  a  single  scholar 
under  eight  years  of  age,  3d.  per  week  j  when  more  than  one  attend  from  the  same 
family,  per  scholar,  3d.  per  week.  But  in  every  such  case  a  certificate  must  be  famished 
to  the  local  committee^  signed  by  a  Justice  of  the  peace  or  registered  clergyman,  in  fonn 
of  A  or  B,  Appendix  K:,  and  a  copy  thereof  forwa^ed  to  the  board ;  and  the  board  wiH 
require  to  be  satisfied  that  such  case  really  exists.  Every  such  certificate  must  be  re- 
newed half-yearly." 

A  return  is  submitted  iu  the  appendix,  which  gives  interesting  information  relative 
to  the  proportion  of  destitute  chuaren  attending  schools  of  the  different  classes  receiv- 
ing aid.    The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  return : 

''Roman  Catholic  common  schools 43.  RO  per  cent,  on  the  rollk 

Church  of  England  conmion  schools 27. 34  per  cent,  on  the  roUs. 

Weslevan  common  schools '. 24. 69  per  cent,  on  the  rolls. 

Vested  common  schools 21.31  percent,  on  the  rolls. 

Presbyterian  common  schools 20. 35  per  cent,  on  therolla. 

Non-vested  common  schools 17. 32  per  cent,  on  the  rolls. 

"It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  the  proportion  of  destitute  children  attend- 
ing Roman  Catholic  schools  far  exceeds  that  of  any  other  denomination  or  class  of 
schools,  being  three-fifths  more  than  that  attending  Church  of  England  schools,  four- 
fifths  more  than  that  attending  Wesleyan  schools,  and  more  than  double  that  attending 
any  other  schools.  It  will  also  be  observed  that  the  percentage  of  these  children  at- 
tending the  non- vested  schools  (by  which  is  meant  schools  which,  idthough  not  actually 
vested  in  the  board,  are  conducted  upon  the  same  principles,  but  which  at  the  same 
time  include  many  schools  which  are  the  private  ventures  of  the  teachers)  is  17. 32 
per  cent.'' 

DIRECT  GAIN  TO  TEACHEBS  BT  DESTITUTE  CHILDREN. 

"  It  will  be  interesting  to  consider  what  direct  pecuniary  gain  is  now  afforded  to 
teachers  by  the  destitute  scholars.  The  direct  gain  is  comprised  in  the  x>ayments  by 
the  board  of  school  fees  and  for  results ;  and,  according  to  the  returns  for  1S67.  allow- 
ance being  made  for  the  reduction  in  the  fee  by  one-hau  since  that  date,  is  as  follows: 

Fees.  Besnlts.  TtotaL 

£    ff.    d.       £    8,    d,       £     a.     d, 

Tor  each  individual  child  on  the  rolls 0    7    5J       0    5    7^       0    13    Oi 

For  each  individual  child  in  average  attendance..  0  13    1^       0    9  1(4        1      3    0 

Showing  that  each  child  in  averafj^  attendance  is  worth  £1  3«.  per  annum,  or,  oount- 
ing  46  school-weeks  iu  the  year,  sixpence  per  week,  being  3.42  pence  in  fees,  and  2^ 
pence  in  results." 

During  1868  aid  was  granted  to  forty-seven  schools,  of  which  twenty-seven  were 
vested  in  the  board ;  eleven  were  non-vested,  having  been  established  with  the  inten- 
tion of  being  vested  at  a  future  time,  or  being  conducted  on  the  same  principles ;  eight 
were  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  one  with  the  Church  of  England. 

All  schools  receiving  aid  must  follow  the  course  of  instruction  laid  down  by  the 
board,  but  other  branches  may  be  introduced  with  the  sanction  of  the  board.  The 
report  states  that  the  sanction  thus  given  has  been  abused  in  some  instances,  in 
which  schools  have  been  conducted  in  upper  and  lower  departments — ^the  former  beinff 
established  for  children  of  a  higher  social  position — where  the  pupils  are  separated 
and  taught  apart,  extra  fees  being  charged  for  instruction  in  extra  subjects,  imparted 
by  special  teachsrs.  "  We  consider,"  says  the  report,  "  that  any  practice  which  has  a 
tendency  to  restrict  the  benefits  of  a  school  to  a  particular  class,  or  to  exclude  from  its 
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benefits  the  mass  of  the  people,  or  to  recognize  social  distinctions  in  schools  which  are 
established  for  all  alike,  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  common-school  act, 
and  shoold  not  be  tolerated." 

SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

The  school-books  published  under  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  of  national  edu- 
cation in  Ireland  are,  as  hitherto,  more  in  demand  in  the  schools  of  the  colony  than  any 
other  series,  and  thi&  it  is  stated,  will  continue  to  be  the  case  as  long  as  they  are  sup- 
plied at  rates  so  mucn  below  all  other  publications  of  the  kind. 

XYZanKO  SCHOOLS. 

Every  facility  is  afforded  for  the  establishment  of  eyeniuff  schools,  and  the  regula- 
tions rdative  to  the  payment  of  results  in  force  in  day  schools  apply  equally  to  them. 

TRAINIKG  OF  TEACHEBS 

Is  reported  as  still  in  an  unsatisfactory  state ;  the  institution  now  in  operation  is  doing 
good  work,  as  far  as  its  capabilities  extend,  in  turning  out  some  &&  teachers.    The 


a  more  extended  basis,  is  a  aesideratum^  to  which  the  board  has  directed  its  attention. 

TEACHEBS'  BAT.ARTES  AUGMENTED  BT  BESX7LTS. 

Under  the  law  the  minimum  salaries  of  teachers  are  fixed ;  they  may,  however,  aug- 
ment them  by  results,  as  has  been  stated,  according  to  the  amount  of  improvement 
apparent  in  classes  upon  examination.  The  report  states  that  '*  the  amount  which  a 
school  is  now  competent  to  eain  under  results,  called  the  maximum  increment,  is  45 
per  cent,  of  the  average  fixed  salaries  paid  to  the  school  month  per  month.  We.  have 
reserved  to  ourselves  the  power,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  governor  in  council, 
to  increase  or  diminish  this  maximum  increment  as  the  interests  of  education  may 
require,  or  the  amount  voted  by  Parliament  may  render  necessary.  We  have  also 
provided  that  the  balance,  if  any,  of  the  amount  set  apart  for  results  which  may  remain 
unexpended  at  the  end  of  the  present  year,  may,  at  our  discretion,  be  distributed 
among  all  the  schools." 

PUPIL-TEACHEBS. 

There  is  a  system  of  pupil-teachers  in  operation,  by  which  teachers  are  educated  and 
fitted  by  experience  for  the  work.  These  teachers  receive  salaries,  and  are  permitted 
to  improve  their  education  by  taking  lessons  out  of  school  hours,  under  certain  restric- 
tions.   A  late  rule  adopted  by  the  board  of  education  upon  this  subject  is  as  follows : 

'*Tliat  pupil-teacheis  be  of  the  same  sex  as  the  principal  teacher  of  the  school  or  de- 
partment 01  a  school  in  which  thej  are  employed ;  but  in  mixed  schools,  or  departments 
of  schools,  under  a  master  and  mistress,  female  pupil-teachers  may  receive  instruction 
out  of  school  hours  &om  the  master,  on  condition  that  some  adult  female,  approved  by 
the  local  committee  and  by  the  inspector,  be  invariably  present  during  the  whole  time 
that  the  lessons  are  being  eiven  by  the  teacher;  provided  also  that  the  teacher  and 
said  adult  fiamale  be  not  both  young  and  unmarried." 

This  rule  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  adopted  under  the  committee  of  council  of 
education  in  England,  but  it  is  not  so  stringent.  ''It  is  unnecessary,"  says  the  report, 
"^  to  mskke  any  remarks  as  to  the  advisability  of  such  a  rule." 

GENERAL  FEATUBES  OF  THE  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 

One  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  school  system  is  that  of  inspection,  for  which 
£6,900  was  voted  in  1868.  The  school  system  of  Victoria  also  embraces  many  intorest- 
ing  peculiarities,  to  gain  a  full  idea  of  which,  the  report  should  be  examined. 


EDUCATION    IN    £€lJABOB. 

Ecuador  boasts  of  one  university  and  eleven  colleges,  yet  the  people  are  not 
educated.  Literature,  science,  philosophy,  law,  medicine,  are  only  names.  Nearly  all 
young  gentlemen  are  doctors  of  sometning :  but  their  education  is  strangely  dwarfed, 
defective,  and  distorted ;  and  their  knowledge,  such  as  they  have,  is  without  power  as 
it  is  without  practice.    The  University  of  Quito  has  285  students,  of  whom  35  are 
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pursuing  law,  and  18  medicine.  There  are  11  proifeflBora.  They  receive  no  Ibes  from 
the  BtnaentB,  bnt  an  annual  salary  of  |300.  The  lihrary  contains  11,000  ToluiueE, 
nearly  all  old  Latin,  French,  and  Spanish  works.  The  cabinet  U  a  bushel  of  stones 
cast  into  one  comer  of  a  lumber  room,  covered  with  dust,  and  crying  out  in  vain  for  a 
man  in  the  university  to  name  them.  The  College  of  Tacunga  has  45  students;  a  fine 
chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus,  but  no  one  to  handle  it;  and  a  set  of  rocks 
ftoro  EuK^e,  out  only  a  handful  ftoai  Ecuador.  The  College  of  Blobamba  has  4 
professors  and  1^  students.  In  the  common  schools,  the  pupils  study  in.  conceit 
aloud,  Arab  fashion.  There  aire  four  papers  in  the  republic :  two  in  Guayaquil,  one  in 
Cuenca,  and  one  in  Quito.  El  Nachnel,  of  the  capital,  is  an  official  organ,  not  a  news- 
paper. It  contains  14  duodecimo  pages,  and  is  published  occasionally  by  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior.  Like  the  Gazeta,  of  Madrid,  it  is  one  of  the  ^eateet  satires  ever 
deliberately  published  by  any  people  on  itself.  There  la  likewise  but  one  paper  in 
Cuzco,  El  Tnumfo  del  Fwibla.^thd  Awdea  amd  the  AvuLZim^Prcf.  Jamea  OrUm. 


MEDICAL    EDUCATION   IM    THE   ViriTED 

STATES. 

**  Tho  medloal  fl^nlty ,  hi  eommini  with  all  ealii^tened  members  of  the  prafesBion,  deaSre  earnestly 
tbat  a  mle  mi^t  prevail  in  ouur  oooatry  like  that  which  prevailBin  most  of  the  nnlveTsHies  ot  Eatop« 
by  which  a  liberal  edacatlon  should  be  the  necessary  introduction  to  profMshmal  etody.  IShe  teiohst 
easily  mns  into  the  empiric,  but  he  who  has  obtained  a  thorough  scientifio  discipline  knows  bov  to 
discriminate  between  visionary  oouiectures  and  estabUahed  truths.'*— Clateloffu«  of  Hu  UniMmtii  tf 
Miehigon,  1870. 

A  consideration  of  modieal  education  is  properly  introduced  by  a  short  acoonnt  of 
the  number,  public  standing,  relation  to  goTenunent,  and  organization  of— 

(I.)    THE  MEDICAL  PROFESSION  OP  THE  UlSITED  STATE& 

1.  JTumfter.— The  total  tax  collected  during  the  year  ldG9  by  the  Internal  BeTenno 
Bureau  -^m  physicians  and  surgeons  was  ^^05,785  65.  From  this  it  ia  wUmaiUd  that 
the  number  oi  practicing  physicians  and  surgeons  im  the  United  States  is  oyer  50,000. 

2.  PuhUo  SUmding.'^The  profession  is  divided  in  this  country  into  various  schools  or 
systems,  founded  on  various  theories  of  disease  or  treatment  or  medication.  The 
hydropathic  or  water-cure,  the  eclectic,  and  homoeopathic  systems  of  practice  fonning 
the  minority.  But  the  vast  minority  of  reputahle  practitioners  in  this  country,  ss 
weU  as  in  other  countries,  belong  to  what  they  denominate  simply  the  system  or  the 
regular  system  of  medicine,  repudiating  any  less  extended  or  more  descriptive  desg- 
nation. 

The  praetitionen  of  all  these  systems  seem  to  depend  for  their  individual  reoognitioB 
by  the  public  upon  thmr  individual  qualities,  personal  and  professionaL 

3.  Edation  to  ihe  Chvemment — ^Practically  tne  medical  profession  in  the  United  States 
stands  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  State  governments  and  to  the  Oeneral  Got- 
emment  as  ia  held  by  all  the  other  professions  and  occupations.  The  National  Govern- 
ment taxes  a  praotitionw  yearly,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  usages  of  the  Aimr 
ond  Navy,  tskes  no  fiirther  supervision  of  the  profession  as  such.  The  States,  with 
perhaps  one  or  two  exceptions,  take  no  action  as  to  its  character,  the  conditions  of 
entrance,  education,  membership,  or  compensation ;  they  grant  charters  for  hospitals 
and  medical  schools  very  often  without  consulting  the  needs  of  the  profession  or  the 
public  good,  or  even  investigating  the  personal  or  professional  character  of  tbe  inco^ 
porators.  Counties  and  towns  employ  physicians  and  surgeons  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  poor  in  their  limits,  (though  this  practice  is  by  no  means  as  universal  as  it  sbonld 
be;)  and  tho  larger  cities  of  the  couutrv  have  established  boards  of  health,  and  have 
devised  various  and  often  valuable  regulations  for  public  hygiene. 

4.  Profeeaional  organizaHon, — ^The  total  absence  of  governmental  authority  above 
referred  to,  and  t^e  needs  of  tho  profession,  have  combined  to  force  it  to  oi^anize  it- 
self. The  physicians  of  a  city  or  county  have  formed  medical  associations  of  a  simrile 
but  generally  efficient  character.  The  objects  of  those  societies  may  be  ij^nerailv 
described  as  being  to  impart  information  to  each  other,  and  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
tho  members  toward  the  public  and  the  profession,  to  settle  the  scale  of  fees,  &c.  In 
many  of  the  States  the  local  and  county  societies,  combining  vrith  the  medical  boanl< 
of  the  hospitals  and  the  faculties  of  the  medical  schools,  form  State  associations.  Thtf 
national  organization  is  known  as  the  American  Medical  Association,  which  is  com- 
posed of  delegates  from  the  city,  county,  and  State  associations,  medical  college  facul- 
ties, hospital  staffs,  and  the  medical  corps  of  the  United  States  Army  and  Na\'y. 

The  peculiarity  of  these  associations  is  that  they  ore  perfectly  powerless  to  coerce 
errant  members  of  the  profession.    They  can  only  annoy,  they  cannot  punish. 
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The  OTgUDkeSkiioa  of  the  so-called  iiregolar  systems  of  medical  practice  (when  they 
have  any  organization  worthy  of  the  name)  is  similar  in  principle. 

Having  noted  some  facts  respecting  the  profession,  we  naturally  arrive  at  the  con- 
sideration of  its  methods  of  instruction.  For  want  of  space  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
allude  to  its  history  except  when  necessary  to  the  explanation  of  some  point  in 

(H.)  THE  PBESENT  CONDITION  OF  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

1.  Preliminary  training, — ^The  medical  student  in  this  country  generally  has  little 
more  than  a  common  school,  or  at  the  most,  an  academic  education,  as  a  preliminary'  to 
his  professional  studies. 

Probably'  four-fifths  of  our  college  graduates  who  study  professions  enter  law  or 
divinity  schools.  In  other  words,  ordinary  medical  students,  when  commencing  their 
studies,  have  some  acquaintance  with  the  English  branches :  reading,  spelling,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar,  (though  they  are  frequently  so  deficient  as  to 
make  their  classmates  envy  their  impudence;)  some  of  them  have,  in  addition,  some 
knowledge  of  natural  philosophy,  of  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  alge- 
bra and  geometry ;  a  very  few  have  enjoyed  greater  opportunities,  and  may  claim  to 
have  pursued  a  course  of  ancient  or  modern  languages,  (rarely  both,)  of  the  higher 
mathematics,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  chemistry,  political  economy,  and  logic. 

2.  ProfeaHonal  instrtiction, — ^The  rule  of  regular  medical  colleges  is  to  demand  three 
years'  studv,  (in  which  are  included  at  least  two  courses  of  lectures,)  so  the  aspirant 
for  medical  information  generally  makes  an  arrangement  with  a  practitioner  to  study 
in  his  office.  In  former  aays  it  was  quite  common  to  indenture  the  student  to  his  pre- 
ceptor, his  services  in  compounding  pills,  plasters,  and  drau^i^hts  compensating  for  his 
instruction  and  use  of  books,  and  anordiug  him  an  opportunity  to  become  practically 
acquainted  with  the  uses,  doses,  and  composition  of  medicines.  In  later  years,  phar- 
macy is  being  gradually  but  surely  separated  from  medicine,  in  accordance  with  the 
tendency  of  the  age ;  and  medical  students,  especially  in  cities  and  towns,  are  year  by 
year  less  likely  to  have  a  practical  knowledge  so  useful  in  these  respects  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  student  remains  in  a  medical  man's  office  for  a  period  varying  from  three 
months  to  a  year,  during  which,  if  his  preceptor  is  a  busy  and  popular  practitioner,  ho 
has  not  been  examined  on  the  progress  he  is  making  times  enough  to  make  it  worth 
mentioning  or  remembering.  He  during  this  time  reads  some  work  on  human 
anatomy  without  any  appliances  except  a  defective  set  of  bones,  the  relic  of  his  pre- 
ceptor's dissecting  days,  and  perhaps  a  fair  set  of  anatomical  plates ;  he  also  reads 
some  books  on  physiology,  materia  medica,  and  perhaps  chemistry,  and  even  attacks 
the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine;  sometimes  mmor  surgery  is  also  read.  During  all 
this  ronte  he  is  apt  to  be  bothered  by  the  strange  and  seemingly  barbarous  phraseoTogv 
of  these  works,  and  to  wonder  why  the  language  his  tongue  is  accustomed  to  speak 
cannot  describe  the  facts  his  eyes  can  see. 

The  neophyte  then  hies  to  some  medical  school,  pays  a  small  matriculation  fee, 
writes  his  name,  age,  and  residence,  and  the  name  of  his  precieptor  on  the  matricula- 
tion book,  which  are  absolutely  the  only  necessary  qualifications  for  his  entrance.  He 
pays  for  his  lecture  tickets,  and  where  courses  of  practical  anatomy  and  hospital 
clinics  are  obligatory,  for  the  hospital  and  demonstrator's  tickets,  finds  a  place  to 
lodge  and  get  his  meals,  and  begins  attendance  on  the  course  which  he  finds  is  not  at 
all  compulsory,  and  that  he  can  cut  a  lecture  when  he  pleases. 

Here  at  the  very  outstart  in  most  colleges  he  finds  a  very  puzzling  difficulty.  He 
finds  that  ho  is  in  the  same  room  with  and  listening  to  exactly  the  same  lectures  as 
the  men  who  have  already  taken  one  or  two  courses  of  instruction.  He  sits  despair- 
ingly, note-book  in  hand,  as  the  majestic  physician,  or  the  celebrated  surgeon  pours 
out  statements,  observations,  allusions,  theories,  and  directions,  familiar  to  himself  and 
understandable  by  the  advanced  students,  but  to  the  tyro  astounding  and  bewildering. 
He  follows  the  ward  officers  of  the  hospital  in  the  clinical  round,  and,  amid  a  crowd  of 
fellow  students,  catches  fragmentary  glances  at  the  patients  and  imperfect  hearings  of 
the  glib  diagnosis,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  cases,  before,  perhaps,  he  has  learned 
anything  about  the  province  of  physical  examination,  the  use  or  the  microscope, 
chemical  tests,  the  thermometer,  and  other  diagnostic  means,  or  the  favorable  or  un- 
favorable signification  and  interpretation  of  symptoms,  or  the  appropriate  application 
of  remedies. 

He  finds  that  the  short  duration  of  the  lecture-course  necessitates  enormous  crowd- 
ing of  matter.  From  twenty  to  thirty  lectures  of  an  hour  apiece,  as  well  as  hospital 
clinics,  and  dissecting  each  week,  practically  prevent  his  reading  very  much  on  the 
subjects  the  lectures  treat  of,  or  the  cases  illustrate. 

The  duties  of  the  professors  to  their  patients  preclude  any  very  extended  daily  ex- 
amination of  the  students  in  the  subjects  of  the  lectures  they  have  heard  the  day 
before ;  and  thus  they  cannot  know  very  well  what  points  need  elucidation,  what 
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errors  need  ooirection^  and  in  what  direction  the  private  study  of  the  stadenk  ahoiild 
be  turned. 

Space  will  not  admit  of  any  detailed  description  of  the  vexation  of  studying  chem- 
istry without  any  appliances  for  repeatiuffy  and  thus  firmly  fisng  in  mind,  the  experi- 
ments displayed  by  the  professor  during  Uie  lecture ;  or  of  the  wild  shots  the  embryo 
dissector  makes  in  the  anatomical  room  for  want  of  supervision ;  or  of  the  number- 
less annoyances  that  he  meet-s  with  at  every  hand.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  student 
generally  neglects  the  dryer  branches  for  the  two  he  thinks  will  be  the  most  immedi- 
ately useful,  so  that  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery  crowd  chemistry  and  anatomy 
to  the  wall  with  a  migority  of  everv  class. 

The  student  worries  through  his  nrst  course  without  being  examined,  goes  home,  and 
resumes  his  studies  with  his  xtreceptor,  and,  when  he  becomes  a  little  rested  by  the  ces- 
sation of  these  incongruous  and  multifarious  attacks  on  his  mind,  if  a  sincere  stadent, 
gradually  arranges  and  classifies  the  information  he  has  received,  reads  the  text  books, 
applies  the  stethoscope  and  the  thermometer  to  some  cases,  assists  in  reducing  some  dis- 
locations, &c.,  thus,  during  the  time  intervening  between  his  two  lecture  courses  be 
becomes,  in  many  respects,  fitted  for  rapid  progress  when  he  returns  to  the  medical 
school.  But  mark,  he  is  as  far  from  nearly  all  anatomical  and  chemical  appUances  as 
he  was  when  he  began  his  studies ;  and  the  appalling  dryness  of  the  text  books  on 
these  subjects  also  contributes  to  prevent  him  from  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
very  foundations  of  the  science — the  facts  on  which  surgery  and  medicine  are  based. 

Many  students,  especially  in  the  West,  take  only  one  course,  before  seeking  practice. 
Those  who  are  more  able  or  wiser  return  to  the  medical  school  and  resume  their 
studies. 

Now,  our  student  finds  another  trouble.  He  discovers,  if  he  has  worked  hard  all 
this  past  time,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  course  is  to  him  familiar— familiar  do  I  sayt— 
musty,  clogging,  a  hinderance,  not  an  assistance.  He  wants  to  hear  new  thin^,  to  enter 
new  fields,  to  acquire  new  treasures,  not  to  endure  a  dreary  review  of  his  past  in- 
8truction.  If  he  is  a  thorough  student,  he  takes  up  anatomy,  chemistry,  and  whatever 
ho  knows  he  is  defective  in,  only  paying  attention  to  the  lectures  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  stand  a  creditable  quiz  (examination)  when  the  professor  finds  time,  or  bis 
conscience  forces  him  to  the  effort.  If  he  has  spare  means,  he  generally  joins  a  qoiz- 
clasH,  in  which  the  members  are  thoroughly  questioned  on  the  subjects  of  lectures  tbey 
have  heard.  These  classes  are  held  by  members  or  attaches  of  the  faculty,  as  sapple- 
meutary  to  the  lecture  instruction,  and  are  of  immense  service  to  the  student.  Very 
poor  men,  as  many  of  the  class  are,  cannot  take  advantage  of  this  aid. 

3.  Graduation. — Finally  the  davs  of  examination  arrive.  The  candidate  for  medical 
iiouors  has  written  and  presented  his  thesis,  (in  English,)  has  deposited  his  graduation 
fee,  has  crammed  furiously,  or  has  wisel^*^  made  up  his  mind  that  if  he  is  fit  to  f^dnate 
the  professors  will  be  apt  to  know  it,  or,  if  more  shrewd  than  well  grounded,  thinks  that 
the  college  wants  the  graduation  fee  as  badly  as  he  wants  its  diploma,  and  will  pass 
him  if  there  is  the  smallest  excuse  for  doing  so ;  he  goes  to  each  professor  or  before 
the  whole  faculty  in  session,  (the  usage  varies  in  different  colleges^)  answers  or  tries  to 
answer  the  questions  asked  him,  in  accordance  with  his  best  convictions,  and  with  tbe 
professor's  hobbies,  if  any  exist ;  if  he  has  become  known  as  a  good  student,  a  punctual 
and  steady  attendant  at  lectures  and  clinics,  and  his  thesis  nappened  to  please  the 
examiners,  he  finds  that  his  path  is  made  smooth,  and  he  goes  away  exalted. 

Generally  verv  few  of  any  class  get  plucked.  Sometimes  men  are  allowed  to  grad- 
uate if  they  will  promise  to  pursue  a  certain  amount  of  study  subsequently  under  the 
surpervisiou  of  the  faculty. 

4.  Degrees. — ^They  graduate,  are  called  fMdidnae  doetcreSf  and  go  home  or  out  in  tbs 
world  to  i>ractice  the  precepts  they  have  bolted  in  such  haste.  Comparatively  few  men 
(at  least  In  the  South  and  West)  ever  study  three  full  years  beiore  applying  for  a 
diploma. 

5.  Post-graduate  course. — If  a  graduate  wishes  to  pursue  his  studies  further,  he  must 
do  so  independently  of  any  instructions  our  medical  schools  furnish ;  he  has,  generally, 
the  privilege  of  attending  further  courses  of  lectures  by  paying  a  small  sum.  But  for 
an  extension  of  his  studies  he  must  go  to  Europe  or  depend  on  books  at  home.  No 
proper  post-graduate  course  is  provid^  in  our  country. 

6.  Summary. — This  is  the  ordmary  course  of  medical  study  in  this  country.  In  it  the 
following  branches  are  taught  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  viz :  anatomy,  descriptive 
surgical,  and  pathological,  with  dissections ;  chemistry,  inorganic  and  physiological : 
physiology ;  hygiene ;  therapeutics  and  materia  medica  j  theory  and  practice  of  medi- 
cine ;  surgery  and  operations,  m^jor  and  minor ;  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children ;  toxicology  and  medical  inrisprudence,  with  medical  and  surgical,  and,  some- 
times (very  rarely)  obstetrical  and  ophthalmic  clinics. 

Havmg  briefly  described  the  educational  course  of  a  medical  student,  (in  which  no 
individual  institution  is  particularly  alluded  to  but  the  average  opportunities  and  the 
ordinary  usage  as  faithfully  as  possible  described,)  it  may  bo  instructing  to  notice  the 
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(m.)  CONTRAST  BETWEEN  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  IN  THIS  COUNTRY  AND 

IN  EUROPE. 

1.  In  the  UtdUd  States. — I  giye  below  extracts  and  abstracts  from  the  official  publica- 
tions of  several  coUeees  in  this  country,  respecting  the  qualifications  for  admission  de- 
mandedy  the  course  of  instruction  given,  and  the  requirements  for  graduation. 

MEDICAL   SCHOOL  OF  HARVARD  UXIVERSITY. 

There  are  9  chairs :  1,  morbid  anatomy ;  2y  anatomy  and  physiology ;  3,  theory  and 
practice  of  physic ;  4,  anatomy ;  5,  chemist^ ;  6,  surgery ;  7,  obstetrics  and  medical 
jurisprudence ;  8,  materia  medica ;  9,  clinical  medicine.  There  ore  10  ot^unct  and 
assistant  professors  and  instructors. 

The  school  is  established  in  Boston  to  secure  those  advantages  for  the  study  of  anat- 
omy, physiology  and  clinical  medicine  which  are  afforded  only  by  large  cities.  In- 
struction is  given  throughout  the  year  by  thirteen  professors,  several  instructors,  and 
university  lecturers.  There  are  two  sessions.  The  winter  session  comprises  tjie  lec- 
ture term,  when  systematic  courses  are  delivered  in  all  the  departments,  of  which  there 
are  eleven.  The  summer  sessiou  includes  the  spring  and  autumn  t>erms.  and  is  occu- 
pied by  recitations  and  practical  instruction  of  various  kinds.  During  both  sessions 
there  are  visits  and  clinical  instruction  in  the  Massachusetts  Qenerol  and  City  Hospi- 
tal, at  the  dispensary,  and  eye  and  ear  infirmary. 

Students  of  medicine  designing  to  attend  the  medical  lectures,  or  any  of  them,  shall 
be  matriculated  in  this  university  by  entering  their  names  with  the  dean  of  the  exec- 
utive faculty,  to  be  enrolled  by  him,  and  by  signing  an  obligation  to  submit  to  the 
laws  of  the  university,  and  to  the  direction  of  the  faciuty  of  medicine. 

Every  candidate  for  the  degree  of  doctor  in  medicine  must  comply  with  the  follow- 
ing conditions  before  being  admitted  to  examination: 

1.  He  shall  satisfy  the  executive  faculty  that  be  is  of  good  moral  character,  and  has 
arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one. 

2.  He  shall  have  attended  two  courses  of  lectures  delivered  at  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  College  by  each  of  the  professors  of  the  departments  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemistry,  materia  medica  and  pharmacy,  morbid  anatomy,  midwifery,  surgery  ana 
clinical  surgery,  clinical  medicine  and  the  theory  and  practice  of  medicine ;  but  if 
he  shall  have  attended  a  similar  course  in  any  other  c<nlege  or  university  approved 
by  the  executive  fitculty,  the  same  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  one  of  the  courses  above 
required. 

3.  He  shall  have  spent  three  years  in  his  professional  studies,  under  the  direction  of 
a  practitioner  of  medicine. 

4.  If  he  have  not  received  a  university  education,  he  shall  satisfy  the  executive 
faculty  in  respect  to  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  experimental  philos- 
ophy. 

5.  He  shall  have  given  notice  of  his  intention  to  the  dean  of  the  executive  faculty 
four  weeks  previous  to  the  day  on  which  he  presents  himself  for  examination,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  shall  have  delivered  or  transmitted  to  the  dean  a  dissertation,  written 
by  himself,  on  some  subject  connected  with  medicine.  Every  dissertation  shall  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  dean  to  the  examination  of  the  executive  faculty  in  the  mode  which 
they  BhaU  point  out. 

UNIVERSITY  OP  PENNSYLVANIA— MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

There  are  8  professorships :  1,  materia  medica  and  pharmacy ;  2,  chemistry ;  3,  anat- 
omy ;  4,  surgery;  5,  institutes  of  medicine ;  6,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  chil- 
dren ;  7,  theory  and  practice  of  medicine  and  of  clinical  medicine ;  8,  clinical  and 
demonstrative  surgery. 

There  are  also  special  clinical  lectures  on  clinical  medicine,  (with  3  assistants :)  phys- 
ical diagnosis ;  microscopy  and  chemistry,  applied  to  diseases  of  the  urinary  organs ; 
diseases  of  women  and  children ;  clinical  and  demonstrative  surgery,  ( with  8  assistants :) 
syphilis ;  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear ;  surgical  diseases  of  the  mouth. 

There  is  I  demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  7  assistant  demonstrators,  3  demonstrators 
of  practical  surgery,  and  1  assistant  in  medical  microscopy. 

There  is  also  an  auxiliary  faculty  of  medicine,  with  chairs  of— 1,  zo51ogy  and  com- 
parative anatomy ;  2,  botany ;  3,  mineralogy  and  geology ;  4,  hygiene ;  5,  medical  Ju- 
risprudence, including  toxicolog^. 

Ample  means  of  teaching  clinical  medicine  and  surgery,  and  the  diseases  of  women 
and  children,  are  presented  in  the  university  and  in  me  various  hospitals  and  dispen- 
saries of  the  city. 

Clinical  instruction  (without  fee)  is  also  given  throughout  the  year  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Hospital,  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  Episcopal  Hospital,  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  Will's 
Hospital  for  the  Eye^  City  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  Cnildren's  Hospital ;  also,  the  Ger- 
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man  Hoepital,  Jewish  Hospital,  and  Bt.  Francis  Hospital.  Additional  instmction  is 
also  given  in  the  university  dispensary  and  the  soxgical  wards  in  the  college  bnilding. 

Tlie  dissecting  room  is  open  during  thesession,  under  the  supervision  of  the  protessor 
of  clinical  and  demonstrative  surgery  and  his  assistants.  Every  student  is  here  thor- 
oughly instructed  and  practically  trained  in  the  application  of  bandages  and  surjpca) 
apparatus,  and  in  the  performance  of  operations  upon  cadaver.  Instruments,  splints, 
and  bandages  are  supplied  free  of  cost. 

The  rules  for  gradnation  in  medicine  are  as  follows : 

1.  Tiie  candidate  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  have  applied  him- 
self to  the  study  of  mediciue  for  three  years,  and  been,  during  that  time,  the  private 
pupil,  for  two  years  at  least,  of  a  respectable  practitioner  of  medicine. 

2.  The  caudldate  most  also  have  attended  two  complete  courses  of  the  following  lec- 
tures in  this  institution :  Theory  and  practice  of  medicine ;  an.itomy ;  materia  medica 
and  pharmacy ;  chemistry ;  surgery ;  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children ; 
institutes  of  medicine. 

3.  Medical  students  who  have  attended  one  complete  course  in  a  respectable  medical 
school,  where  the  attendance  on  two  complete  courses  is  necessary  to  a  degree,  where 
the  saine  branches  are  taught  as  in  this,  and  which  is  placed  upon  the  ad  etmdem  of 
this  school,  are  permitted  to  become  candidates  by  an  attendance  here  for  one  full 
course ;  the  rules  of  graduation  being  in  other  respects  observed. 

4.  The  candidate,  at  the  time  of  his  application,  must  deliver  to  the  dean  of  the 
medical  faculty  a  thesis,  composed  by  himself,  on  some  medical  subject.  This  thesis  is 
referred  to  one  of  the  professors,  who  shall  examine  the  candidate  upon  it,  and  make 
his  report  thereon  to  the  medical  faculty. 

JBFFEBSOX  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  PHILADELPHLk,  PA. 

There  are  7  chairs :  1,  general  description  and  surgical  anatomy ;  2,  institutes  and 
practice  of  surgery ;  3.  prsictice  of  medicine ;  4,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children;  5,  chemistry;  (>,  materia  medica  and  general  therapeutics ;  7,  institutes  of 
medicine  and  medical  j^iritiprudence ;  1  lecturer  on  clinical  medicine ;  1  demonstrator 
of  anatomy. 

The  course  of  instruction  includes  a  carefully  considered  combination  of  didactic  and 
clinical  teaching,  the  result  of  many  years'  experience. 

The  clinical  facilities  of  Philadelphia  are  unsurpsissed.  The  clinic  of  the  Jefferson 
Medical  College  is  held  in  high  esteem  throughout  the  countiy,  and  the  coses  of  every 
variety,  from  the  rarest  form  of  disease  to  that  met  with  in  daily  practice,  are  presented 
during  the  session. 

Besides  the  college  clinic  there  are  in  the  city  18  hospitals,  7  dispensaries,  and  38 
other  charitable  Institutions,  afibrdins  every  £icility  for  the  practical  study  of  disease 
and  injury.  The  opportunities  offered  to  the  student,  indeed,  are  only  limited  by  the 
time  at  his  disposal. 

Believing  that  clinical  studies  pursued  too  exclusively  can  only  lead  to  empiricism 
in  practice,  the  didactic  lectures  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  his  profession.  The  most  ample  means  of  illustration 
are  employed,  and  every  care  taken  to  treat  the  subject  clearly  and  with  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  practical  results. 

While  it  has  not  been  found  practicable  to  extend  the  regular  course  beyond  the 
usual  period,  from  October  to  March,  yet  the  faculty,  wishing  to  afford  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  the  student,  have  arranged  a  course  of  supplementary  lectures,  which  ex- 
tends through  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  September,  without  additional 
charge,  except  the  registration  fee  of  $5. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  M.  D.  must  be  of  eood  moral  chamcter,  and  at  least 
twenty-one  years  of  age.  He  must  have  attended  at  least  two  full  sessions  of  lectures  in 
some  regular  and  respectable  medical  school,  one  of  which,  the  last,  shall  have  been  in 
this  college,  and  must  exhibit  his  tickets,  or  other  adecxuate  evidence  thereof,  to  the  dean 
of  the  faculty. 

He  must  have  studied  medicine  for  not  less  than  three  years,  and  have  attended  at 
least  one  course  of  clinical  Instruction  in  an  institution  approved  by  the  faenlty.  He 
must  present  to  the  dean  of  the  faculty  a  thesis  of  his  own  composition,  correctly 
written,  in  his  own  handwriting,  on  some  medical  subject,  and  exhibit  to  the  facc^y. 
at  his  examination,  satisflaotory  evidence  of  his  professional  attainments.  The  degree 
will  not  be  conferred  upon  any  candidate  who  absents  himself  from  the  poibUo  com- 
mencement, without  the  special  permission  of  the  faculty. 

jmBAKnnssrr  of  medicine  and  surgery  of  the  untversitt  of  michioan. 

There  are  7  chairs :  1,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  pharmacy,  and  toxicology ;  2,  obstetrics 
and  diseases  of  women  and  children;  3,  pathology  and  practice  of  medicine;  4. 
anatomy  and  physiology ;  5,  oiganic  chemistry  and  meta^urgy }  6^  then^^atlcs  ana 
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materiA  medica ;  7^  surgery ;  1  assistant  professor  of  chemistry ;  1  demonstrates  of 
Miatomy. 

Every  candidate  f<»r  admission  shall  exhibit  to  the  fSEUsnlty  satisfactory  evidence  of  a 
good  moral  and  iutelleotnal  character,  a  good  English  education,  including  a 
proper  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  and  a  respectable  acquaintance  with  its 
literature,  and  with  the  art  of  composition ;  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  natural  sciences, 
and  at  least  of  the  more  elementary  mathematics,  including  the  6tde£  elements  of  algebra 
and  geometry,  and  such  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  as  wUl  enable  him  to  read 
current  prescriptions,  and  appreciate  the  technical  language  of  the  naturiU  sciences 
and  of  medicine. 

Students  are  expected  to  be  in  attendance  upon  the  first  day  of  the  term,  as  the  regu- 
lar course  of  instruction  will  commence  upon,  and  continue  from,  that  day,  and  by  the 
rule  adopted  cerHfifxitea  are  issued  only  for  thepmod  of  aotual  aUmdanoe. 

The  annual  session  commences  on  the  first  day  of  October  and  continues  until  the 
last  Wednesday  in  March.  Four  lectures  are  delivered  daily.  Previous  to  each  lec- 
ture the  students  are  carefully  examined  ujion  the  subject  of  the  preceding  lecture. 

The  total  number  of  lectures  in  the  term  will  thus  be  between  600  and  700. 

Clinics  are  given  every  Saturday  for  both  medical  and  surgical  patients,  when  ex- 
aminations are  held,  prescriptions  made,  and  operations  performed  gratuitously  to  pa- 
tients, in  the  presence  of  the  class. 

A  special  course  of  instruction  in  physical  diagnosis  is  given  by  the  professor  of  the 
theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  for  which  a  fee  of  $5  extra  is  required.  Also,  special 
instruction  in  microscopy  is  given  by  the  professor  of  anatomy  and  physiologjTi  for 
which  also  a  fee  of  $5  is  charged.  Attendance  on  either  of  the  above  courses  is  op- 
tional with  the  students. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  degree  of  "doctor  of  medicine"  the  student  must  exhibit  the 
evidence  of  having  pursued  the  study  of  medicine  and  surgery  for  a  term  of  three  years 
with  some  respectable  practitioner  of  medicine,  (including  lecture  terms ;)  must  have 
attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures,  the  last  of  which  must  have  been  in  the  College 
of  Medioine  and  Surgery  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  and  the  previous  one  in  this 
or  some  other  respectable  medical  institution ;  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age ;  must 
have  submitted  to  the  faculty  a  thesis,  composed  and  written  by  himself,  on  some  med- 
ical topic,  and  have  passed  an  examination  at  the  close  of  the  term  satisfactory  to  the 
faculty. 

To  encourage  a  higher  grade  of  preliminaiy  acquirement,  an  allowance  of  six  months 
from  the  term  of  study  is  made  in  favor  of  the  graduates  of  the  department  of  science 
and  arts,  and  of  other  respectable  literary  colleges. 

Each  candidate  for  graduation  must  announce  himself  at  the  commencement  of  his 
second  year,  and  must  be  examined  in  anatomy,  physiology,  materia  medica,  and 
chemistry.  He  is  also  required,  during  the  course,  to  submit  to  written  examinations 
by  each  professor,  on  some  subject  pertaining  to  his  department,  in  order  to  further 
test  his  knowledge  of  such  subjects,  and  his  ability  to  express  himself  correctly  in 
writing.  His  final  thesis  may  be  written  either  in  English,  German,  French,  or  Latin, 
and,  ifreqnired,  must  be  defended  before  the  faculty. 

ST.  L0UI8  MEDICAL  COIXBGB* 

There  are  eight  professorships :  1,  chemistry  and  pharmacy ;  2,  principles  and  prao- 
tioe  of  medioine;  3,  principles  and  practice  of  surgery  and  clinical  surgery;  4,  general 
descriptive  and  surgical  anatomy,  military  surgery  and  clinical  surgery  at  the  city 
hospital ;  5,  clinical  medicine  and  pathological  anatomy ;  6,  therapeutics  and  materia 
meoica:  7,  physiology  and  medical  jurisprudence ;  8,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women 
and  cUudren ;  and  a  demonstrator  of  anatomy. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  St.  Louis  Medical  College  continues  twenty-three 
weeks. 

The  hospitals  of  the  citv  are  as  well  appointed  as  can  be  found  in  other  localities  of 
medical  instruction,  and  their  sise,  giving  accommodation  to  thousands  of  patients  an- 
nually, affords  to  the  student  constant  and  extensive  information  on  every  subject 
connected  with  medicine  and  sunpery.  They  are  the  City  Hospital,  with  medical  and 
ani^eal  clinic ;  the  Quarantine  and  Small-pox  Hospitals ;  the  St.  Louis  (or  Sisters'^  Hos- 
pital, with  surgical,  obstetric,  and  ear  and  eye  clinic ;  the  United  States  Marine  Hospi- 
tal, and  the  St.  Louis  County  Insane  Asylum. 

Beqnisites  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine : 

1.  The  candidate  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  of  good  moral  character,  and  must 
have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of  medicine  for  three  years,  (course  of  lectures  in- 
cluded.) 

S.  He  must  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  lectures  in  this  institution.  Attend- 
ance on  a  regular  course  in  some  respectable  and  generally  accredited  medical  school, 
or  four  years  of  reputable  practice,  will,  however,  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  of 
the  courses  above  specifiecL    The  dissecting  ticket  must  also  have  been  taken  contin- 
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noualy  in  this  or  some  other  school.    He  must  also  hare  followed  the  practice  of  a  hos- 
pital. 

3.  He  must  undergo  a  satisfiactory  examination  on  all  the  branches  taught  in  this 
college,  and  write  an  acceptable  thesis,  in  the  English,  Latin,  fYenoh,  or  German  lan- 
guage, on  some  subject  connected  with  medicine.  A  second  regular  examination  will 
be  held  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  Applicants  who  have  complied  with  all  the  re- 
quirements may  present  themselves  at  either  of  these  examinations.  At  no  other  time 
will  students  be  examined. 

4.  He  must,  by  the  first  of  February,  notify  the  dean,  in  writing,  of  his  intention  to 
become  a  candidate,  and  deliver  to  him  his  thesis  and  graduating  fee,  both  of  which 
will  be  returned  in  case  of  withdrawal  or  rejection. 

BI£DICAL  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  KORTHWESTERX  UNIVERSITT,  (CHICAGO  MEDICAI.  COL- 
LEGE.) 

There  are  16  regular  professorships,  including  clinical  medicine  and  clinical  snigerj, 
and  16  professors  besiaes  the  demonstrator  of  anatomy.  It  provides  for  three  con- 
secutive courses  of  instruction,  ^junior,  middle,  and  senior,)  one  for  each  of  the  three 
^ears  of  study,  and  an  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term.  The  regular  lecture  term 
18  five  and  a  half  months,  with  a  free  summer  course  of  three  months  added. 

2.  In  Europe, — ^The  following  facts  respecting  medical  education  in  Europe  are  an 
abstract  of  the  remarks  on  the  subject  m  the  report  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  the  Paris  Universal  Exposition.  They  will  serve  to  compare  with 
the  preceding  statements : 

ITALY. 

In  Italy,  the  applicant  for  admission  to  th^  medical  school  must  present  a  certificate 
showing  that  he  nas  completed  the  studies  of  the  lyceum — Greek,  Latin  literature, 
Italian  literature,  histoiy  and  geography,  philosophy,  (mental  and  natural,)  chemistry, 
mathematics,  natural  history,  mechanics,  and  c^ymnastics,  and  has  been  examined  in 
the  higher  mathematics,  the  elements  of  naturalhistory,  and  Italian  and  Latin  litera- 
ture. The  term  of  study  is  six  years,  in  which  the  studies  are  distributed  substan- 
tially as  follows : 

First  year. — Botany,  physics,  inorcanio  chemistry,  zoology,  comparative  and  human 
anatomy,  and  normal  histology,  wiui  practical,  anatomical,  and  botanical  exercises. 

Second  year, — Natural  philosophy,  physiology,  organic  and  physiological  chemistry, 
human  anatomy,  with  practical,  anatomical,  and  physiologico-chemical  exercises. 

Third  year. — Physiology  and  general  pathology,  with  practical  experiments  in  phys- 
iology and  in  pathological  histology. 

Fourth  year.— Special  pathology,  medical  and  surgical,  materia  medica,  therapeutics, 
hysiene,  and  topographical  anatomy,  with  dissections,  pathological  and  topographical, 
and  attendance  upon  medical  and  surgical  clinics. 

f\fth  year.— Theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  and  ophthalmic  diseases,  with  medical,  surgical,  obstetric,  and  o]^hthalinic 
clinics,  pathological  and  topographical  anatomy,  with  dissections  and  surgical  oper- 
ations upon  the  cadaver. 

Sixth  year. — ^Theory  and  practice  of  medicine,  obstetrics,  diseases  of  women  and 
children,  with  corresi>onding  clinics  as  in  fifth  year,  special  study  of  the  diseases  of 
the  skin,  of  syphilitic  diseases,  and  of  mental  diseases  for  four  months  each,  medical 
Jurisprudence,  and  toxicology. 

FRANCE. 

In  France  the  medical  school  at  Paris  comprises  the  following  chairs:  Anatomy, 
pathological  anatomy,  physiology,  medical  physics,  hygiene,  materia  medica  and  thera- 
peutics, medical  chemistiy,  medical  natural  history,  histology,  surgical  pathology, 
medical  pathology,  pathology  and  general  therapeutics,  operations  and  apparatus, 
medical,  surgical,  and  obstetrical  clinics,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  child- 
ren, medical  Jurisprudence  and  pharmacology,  with  abundant  supplementary  instruc- 
tion. 

AUSTRIA. 

In  the  Austrian  Medico-chimrgical  School,  at  Vienna,  the  whole  period  of  atady 
occupies  five  years,  as  follows : 

Firet  year. — Zoolocy,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  descriptive  anatomy,  anatomical  exev- 
oises,  and  botany,  with  special  lectures  on  meaicinal  plants. 
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Second  year.—D'iwectiouBf  topographical  anatomy,  physiology,  general  pathology, 
prescriptions,  instruments,  apx)aratus,  and  bandages,  pharmacology,  preliminary  study 
of  climatology,  percussion,  and  auscultation. 

Third  year, — Pathological  anatomy  and  medical  jurisprudence,  with  appropriate 
dissections,  surgery,  theoretical  and  operative,  surgical  and  medical  clinics,  pnysio- 
lo^cal  and  pathological  chemistry. 

Tourtk  year. — Clinics  in  medical  jurisprudence,  medicine^  surgery,  obstetrics,  and 
diseases  of  the  eye,  dissections  illustrative  of  medical  Jurisprudence,  instruction  in 
vaccination,  &c. 

Fifth  year,—  Surgical^  ophthalmic,  and  medical  clinics,  descriptive  and  topographical 
anatomy,  with  dissections,  physiology,  &c. 

The  instruction  in  the  several  departments  of  study  is  given  by  2S  full  professors,  19 
assistant  professors,  and  39  privat  aooenten^  all  of  whom  give  numerous  lectures  and 
demonstrative  exercises  during  each  half  year. 

GREAT  BBITAIK. 

The  degrees  conferred  in  Great  Britain  are  those  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  (M.  B.,) 
master  in  surgery,  (C.  M.,)  and  doctor  of  medicine,  (M.  D.)  Ko  one  is  admitted,  as  a 
rule,  to  the  course  of  medical  study  in  a  university  who  has  not  either  graduated  in 
the  arts,  or  is  able  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  elements  of  mathematics,  the  Latin 
and  English  languages,  and  in  at  least  two  of  the  following  branches,  to  wit:  Greek, 
French,  German,  and  higher  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  logic,  and  moral  phi- 
losophy. And  in  no  case  is  a  candidate  for  the  professiontd  examinations  prerequisite 
to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  or  the  degree  of  master  in  sur/^ery,  eligible  to 
such  examinations  unless  possessed  of  the  general  educational  qualifications  above 
named.    Each  candidate  for  de^eee  is  also  required  to  establish  by  certificates — 

1.  That  he  has  studied  medicine  and  surgery  for  four  years,  during  each  of  which 
a  course  of  at  least  200  lectures,  with  correspondmg  clinical  instructions,  have  been 
delivered,  wherein  he  has  studied  for  prescribed  times  the  following  departments  of 
medical  science:  Anatomy,  chemistry,  materia  medica,  institutes  and  practice  of 
medicine,  surgery,  obstetrics,  diseases  of  women  and  children,  ^neral  pathology,  (or, 
in  schools  where  no  such  course  exists,  morbid  anatomy,)  practical  anatomy,  practical 
chemistry,  practical  obstetrics  with  medical  and  surgical  clinics,  medical  jurispru- 
dence, botany,  and  zoology. 

2.  That  he  has  attended  the  medical  and  surgical  practice  of  a  general  hospital  for 
two  years,  and  out<side  practice  for  six  months. 

3.  Hiat  one  of  the  aforesaid  years  of  study  has  been  in  the  medical  school  of  the 
nntveisity  to  which  application  for  examination  is  made.  (The  Edinburgh  school  also 
requires  that  two  of  the  four  years  of  study  shall  have  been  either  there  or  in  some 
other  university  authorized  to  grant  degrees.) 

4.  That  he  has  at  date  of  application  completed  his  twenty-first  year,  and  is  not 
under  any  articles  of  apprenticeship  to  any  surgeon,  physician,  or  other  master. 

Dr.  Hoy t  remarks : 

"Thus  qualified,  the  candidate  may  be  received  to  examinations,  both  on  written 
and  oral:  First,  on  the  elementary  oranches  of  medical  science,  such  as  anatomy, 
chemistry,  botany,  and  materia  medica;  secondly,  on  advanced  anatomy,  zoology,  com- 
parative anatomy,  physiology,  and  suijgery ;  third,  on  materia  medica,  and  the  strictly 
practical  departments,  including  practical  medicine,  clinical  medicine,  clinical  surgery, 
obstetrics,  ceneral  jtathology,  and  medical  jurisprudence.  A  thesis  on  some  medical 
subject  is  also  required. 

''The  examinations  in  the  natural  history  branches  and  in  practical  chemistry  are 
conducted,  as  far  as  possible,  by  actual  demonstrations  upon  material  placed  before 
the  candidates^  and  the  examinations  in  the  practical  departments  are  conducted,  at 
least  in  part,  in  the  hospitals,  candidates  being  required  to  test  their  knowledge  by 
examinations  and  prescriptions.  As  a  general  rule,  those  whose  study  is  in  the  uni- 
versity are  examined  in  the  branches  of  the  first  and  second  divisions  above  enumer- 
ated at  the  close  of  the  second  and  third  years  of  their  course;  but  admission  to 
examination  on  those  embraced  in  the  third  or  practical  division  cannot  take  piace 
until  the  candidate  has  completed  his  fourth  yean  Should  the  candidate  fail,  he  can- 
not be  admitted  again  untU  the  completion  of  another  year,  or  the  expiration  of  such 
period  as  the  examiners  may  prescribe. 

''The  degree  of  master  of  surgerv  can  in  no  case  be  conferred  upon  a  candidate 
who  is  not  at  the  same  time  granted  or  has  previously  received  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  medicine. 

"The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  is  conferred  ugon  candidates  who  have  obtained 
the  degree  of  bachelor;  have  spent,  since  their  graduation,  at  least  two  years  in  at- 
tendance upon  a  recognized  hospital,  or  in  the  military  or  naval  medical  service,  or  in 
medical  or  surgical  practice,  and  are  either  possessed  of  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of 
arts  from  a  recognized  university,  or  have  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  Greek, 
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logic,  and  moral  philoBophy,  and  in  French  or  German,  or  the  higher  mathematics,  or 
in  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history.'' 

This  is  really  an  incomplete  r^sumd  of  the  medical  course  in  these  countries ;  bat 
what  a  contrast  in  extent  to  the  best  that  our  own  country  affords. 

(IV.)  MEDICAL  EDUCATION  FOR  WOMEN. 

The  fitness  of  women,  from  their  exquisite  humanity,  patience,  neatness,  and  skiU 
as  nurses,  for  the  medical  profession,  was  long  a^o  suggested.  Women  have  for  many 
years,  in  Europe,  been  licensed  and  have  practiced  as  tuxxnicheiisci.  For  years  a  scat- 
tering few  in  this  country  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  medical  education  in  spite  of 
the  caution  and  conservatism  (just  in  general)  of  the  profession.  But  of  late  years 
this  subject  has  received  a  very  great  impulse,  and  medical  schools  for  their  education 
in  the  re^lar  practice  have  been  established  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Boston. 

There  is  a  homeopathic  medical  school  for  women  in  Cleveland|  Ohio,  and  a  physio- 
pat  hie  course  of  instruction  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

The  following  account  of  the  course  of  training  in  the  New  York  Infirmary  Female 
Medical  College  shows  how  high  a  stand  female  physicians  should  hereafter  take,  if 
such  programmes  shall  be  generally  adopted  and  steadily  adhered  to. 

woman's  medical  COLLBGE  of  THB  2nW  YORK  INFIBMART. 

Every  student  upon  matrionlatiuff  will  be  required  to  deposit  with  the  secretary  a 
certificate  of  good  moral  character  from  a  physician  of  good  standing,  clergyman,  or 
other  resi>onsible  person. 

The  plan  of  instrnction  which  this  school  desires  to  carry  out  is  arranged  to  secure 
a  gradation  of  studies  through  the  three  years  of  the  student's  course. 

For  this  purpose  students  most  attend  the  winter  sessions.  During  the  first,  they 
will  be  principally  occupied  with  the  elementary  branches  of  anatomy,  physiology*, 
materia  medioa,  and  chemistry,  with  practical  work  in  the  anatomical  rooms,  and 
pharmacy. 

In  their  second  year  they  will  continue  these  four  branches,  and  receive  full  instruc- 
tion in  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics. 

In  the  third  year  the  instruction  in  these  three  departments  will  be  continued,  and 
the  students  will  enga^  in  practical  medical  work,  under  the  direction  of  their 
teachers,  and  be  requirea  to  furnish  clinical  rexMrts  of  cases  so  attended. 

Hygiene  will  be  taught  through  the  three  years. 

All  students  will  be  required  to  attend  weekly  recitations  in  the  studies  proper  to 
their  year,  these  recitations  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  course. 

Yearly  examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  each  winter  session,  when  every 
student  will  be  examined  in  the  studies  pursued  during  the  year. 

Besides  these  a  general  examination  will  be  passed  by  all  students  presenting  them- 
selves as  candidates  for  graduation. 

This  final  examination  will  be  passed  in  anatomy,  materia  medica,  physiology,  and 
chemistry  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  in  hygiene 
practice,  surgery,  and  obstetrics. 

This  progressive  mode  of  study  does  not  increase  the  length  nor  the  expense  of  the 
student's  course,  as  no  extra  charge  is  made  fbr  the  third  year. 

It  offers  very  great  advantages  as  compared  to  the  ordinary  plan  of  reading  for  a 
year  under  private  instruction  and  attending  college  during  two  sessions  only. 

It  gives  more  facilities  for  practical  anatomy,  pharmacy,  and  clinical  study,  prevents 
the  winter  session  from  being  over-crowded  with  work,  and,  by  dividing  the  examina* 
tions,  enables  the  student  to  prepare  for  them  more  easily  and  thorougluy. 

In  view  of  its  much  more  satisfactory  results,  it  has  been  adopted  as  the  course  of 
the  school,  and  is  warmly  recommended  by  the  faculty  to  all  those  beginning  their 
education. 

Students  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  attend  three  sessions  can  complete  their 
college  course  in  two  years  by  attending  two  winter  and  two  summer  sessions.  Xlie 
summer  sessions,  being  devoted  principally  to  practical  work,  will  be  taken  as  oauiva- 
lent  to  the  third  winter  session,  where  the  student  can  bring  satisfiBctory  certihcates 
of  a  year's  previous  study. 

Clinical  instruction  is  given  in  the  New  York  Infirmary,  Bellevuo  Hospital,  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  Nursery  and  Child's  Hospital,  Demilt  and  other  Dispensaries. 

Candidates  for  graduation  must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  must  be  of  good  moral 
character,  and  have  received  a  good  general  education. 

They  must  have  spent  three  years  in  the  study  of  medicine,  under  the  direction  of  a 
duly  qualified  physician,  during  which  they  must  have  attended  three  wintbr,  or  two 
winter  and  summer  sessions  of  lectures,  and  received  clinical  instruction,  acoordiDg 
to  the  course  laid  down  by  the  schooL 
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A  thesis  on  some  medical  subject  iind  the  imssing  a  satisfactoiy  examination  before 
the  faculty  and  the  board  of  examiners  will  also  be  required. 

A  oonrse  of  lectures  in  any  recognized  school  wiU  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  terms 
required  by  the  college,  but  the  last  coarse  before  graduation  must  have  been  attended 
at  thia  college. 

(Y.)  CHANGES  SUGGESTED. 

The  subject  of  improyement  in  medical  education  is  one  which  has  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  profession  for  thirty  ^ears.  The  American  Medical  Association,  ever 
since  its  organization,  has  paid  special  attention  to  this  matter,  appointing  yearly 
committees  on  the  subject,  and  printing  report  after  report  in  its  transactions.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  names,  bving  and  dead,  on  the  rolls  of  the  profession  have 
reoonled  their  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  the  labors  of  many  great  physicians  and 
aurgeons  for  many  years,  in  the  lecture-room  and  the  hospital,  have  been  devoted  to 
the  practical  training  of  the  medical  student. 

Many  valuable  recommendations  and  many  important  improvements  have  during  the 
present  generation  been  made ;  but,  notably,  nearly  all  these  improvements  and  recom- 
mendations have  referonce  to  the  medical  college,  their  departments  of  instruction,' 
length  of  terms,  text-books,  practical  anatomical  and  clinical  opportunities,  and  only 
to  a  very  limited  extent  with  regard  to  preparatory  or  to  post-graduate  instruction. 
It  is  proper  here  to  sav  that,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  the  most  valuable  recent  sugges- 
tions in  the  American  Medical  Association  have  been  made  by  the  committees,  of  which 
Messrs.  Chris.  C.  Cox,  M.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Thomas  Antisell,  M.  D.,  and  A.  B.  Palmer,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  were  chairmen. 

For  want  of  space,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  separately  mention  recommendations 
heretofore  made  from  those  for  which  the  writer  of  this  article  is  resnonsible.  In  fact 
the  scheme  here  presented  is  so  little  novel  in  most  of  its  features,  ana  most  of  its  opin- 
ions have  been  so  often  expressed  and  indorsed  by  the  voice  of  the  profession,  that 
itseoHis  somewhat  singular  that  more  has  not  been  practically  aooompuahed. 

And  here  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  no  good  can  come  from  any  attempt  to  revive 
■any  of  the  old  legal  discriminations  between  practitioners  of  different  schools ;  partly 
because  scientific,  like  religious  belief,  should  be  perfectly  free,  and  if  a  practitioner 
pleases  his  patients  he  always  will  be  able  to  make  a  living  out  of  them.  The  attitude 
of  government  in  all  such  private  mutual  rations  should  be  perfectly  impartial ;  and 
it  is  questionable  even  whether  courts  of  law  should  encourage  suits  for  malpractice ; 
becaose  malpractice  depends  in  most  instances  on  ignorance,  and  the  most  certain  and 
aatisfactory  prevention  of  it  is  reached  by  legally  enforcing  a  thorough  education.  To 
this  matter,  however,  further  allusion  will  be  hereafter  made. 

1.  What,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  profession  in  regard  to  ante- professional  study  f  No 
medical  college  of  high  character  in  the  country  pretends  to  be  satisfied  with  the  qual- 
ifications of  its  matnculates  in  general.  No  eminent  professional  man  in  any  of  the  sys- 
tems denies  that  a  good  preliminary  education  is  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  a  medical 
atudent ;  yet  very  uttle  care  is  taken  to  train  the  faculties  of  observation,  memory,  and 
reason  scientifically  and  thoroughly  for  the  work  they  will  have  to  do.  The  profession 
expects  its  students  to  read  and  remember  many  text-books ;  to  see  many  cases  with 
numerous  and  complicated  symptoms ;  to  administer  manv  drugs  of  the  most  varied 
powers  and  applications  in  the  most  varied  doses  and  combinations ;  and  all  this  with- 
out any  attempt  to  train  his  mind  to  see,  compare,  and  reason  on  the  facts.  What  part 
do  mathematics  and  logic,  the  instruments  for  training  the  human  reason,  take  in  edu- 
cating an  ordinary  practitioner  f  How  many  have  been  drilled  in  linguistics,  90  that 
their  memory,  their  taste,  and  their  power  of  seleoting  and  expressing  their  ideas,  bear 
nny  but  the  slighest  comparison  to  the  imxK>rtanooofthcir  vocation  T  What  provision 
is  there  in  an  ordinary  medical  course  for  becoming  acquainted,  to  any  nsefril  extent, 
with  any  of  the  collateral  sciences—the  contiguous  regions  of  nature  tangential  to 
the  circle  of  human  life  f    Practically  none. 

There  should  be  requireil  by  every  medical  college,  of  every  caudidate  for  matricu- 
lation, that  he  shall  hove  studied  some  definite  length  of  time,  and  shall  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  the  following  snlo^eets :  in  the  eommon  branches,  readinff,  writing,  arith- 
metic, modem  geography,  English  grammar,  and  American  history ;  the  college  should 
also  examine  the  candidate  in,  or  cause  him  to  study,  as  preliminary  to  examination, 
the  elements  of  inorganic  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  logic,  and 
general  history;  and  should  see  that  he  possesses  an  ability  to  translate  and  construe 
some  author  in  Latin  or  French  or  German,  and  that  he  has  a  fair  kn&wledge  of  ike 
yrmeiplefof  drawing. 

All  this  should  be  preliminary  to  the  study  of  medicine  proper.  There  is  nothing 
that  cannot  be  mastered  in  two  years  bv  any  intolligent  youth  who  has  previously 
etudied  in  a  common  school.  There  is  nothing  demanded  by  it  at  all  difficult  of  attain- 
ment in  any  decent  high  school  or  academy.  Nor  should  it  be  at  all  difficult  for  any 
medical  college  to  establish  such  a  training  school  for  the  young  men  who  will  enter 
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its  subsoqnent  instrnction.  It  is  needless  to  expatiate  here  on  the  advantai^  of  such 
previoas  study.  The  University  of  Michigan  demands  more  in  some  directions  of  ita 
medical  matriculates,  and  does  not  seem  to  lack  students.  Harvard  3iedical  School 
places  some  knowledge  of  Latin  and  philosophy  among  its  requisites  for  graduation, 
which  means  (or  should  mean)  pretty  much  the  same  thing  as  requiring  it  as  an  item 
in  the  preliminary  training,  the  three  years'  medical  course  heing  so  filled  with  profes- 
sional studies  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  study  Latin  also  during  that  period. 

2.  The  profession  also  owes  it  to  itself,  and  the  public  which  it  serves,  to  see  that  the 
medical  colleges  of  the  country  do  thoroughly  what  they  have  undertaken.  Three 
courses  of  lectures,  of  at  least  twenty  weeks  each,  should  be  a  qualification  for  gradua- 
tion, in  which  anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  therapeutics,  organic  chemistry,  toxi- 
cology, medical  jurisprudence,  obstetrics  and  its  collateral  subjects,  materia  me<Uca, 
surgery  and  physic,  should  be  the  branches  taught,  and  they  should  be  taught  practi- 
cally as  well  as  by  lectures. 

Anatomy  should  be  taught  regionally  as  far  as  possible,  and  dissections  of  the  iKiTt 
lectured  on  should  be  demonstrated  from  by  the  lecturer,  and  each  dissection  shoald 
be  repeated  by  the  class,  under  the  supervision  of  the  demonstrator,  before  the  next 
lecture  is  delivered.  Instead  of  discouraging  the  dissections  by  charging  for  each 
Subject  used  in  the  demonstrator's  room,  the  colleges  should  boldly  demand  a  fee  for 
practical  anatomy,  which  will  enable  it  to  supply  anatomical  material  to  any  extent 
demanded*  This  and  the  positive  enforcement  of  dissections  by  every  member  of  the 
class  should  be  leading  features  in  the  revised  system  of  mediciu  education. 

Physiolo^  should  m  thoroughly  illustrated  by  microscopic  and  chemical  appliances, 
and  by  vivisections.  Some  time  in  each  week  should  be  devoted  to  a  thorough  written 
examination  on  the  experiments  and  specimens  exhibited  by  the  lecturer,  and  the 
chemical  tests  used  should  be  repeated  by  each  member  of  the  class  x>er8onally  befoie 
the  lecturer. 

Chemistry  (after  a  rapid  review  of  the  inorganic  portion)  should  be  so  taaght  as  to 
mean  something  to  the  student,  which  it  does  not  now.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  impoesible 
to  suggest  amendments  to  a  method  of  teaching  so  radically  vicious  as  the  way  in 
which  chemistry  is  ordinarily  treated  in  our  medical  colleges.  A  knowledge  of  the 
inorganic  part  of  our  common  text-books  should  be  rigorously  exacted  before  the 
student  is  matriculated.  This  should  be  reviewed  by  the  class  with  experiments,  and 
chemistry  in  its  relations  to  physiology,  materia  medica,  and  toxicology  taught  in  the 
xunplest  manner,  and  with  all  the  necessary  practical  appliances.  Every  experiment 
by  the  lecturer  should  be  repeated  in  his  presence  daring  weekly  examinations,  and 
all  important  reactions  should  be  tabulatea  by  the  class  on  the  blackboard.  The  anti- 
quated nomenclature  so  long  in  vogue  should  he  abolished,  and  every  effort  made  to 
convince  the  students  that  chemistry  is  really  a  vital  part  of  the  science  of  medicine. 
There  should  be  a  fee  for  this  chemical  instruction  sufficiently  large  to  jostify  the 
gratuitous  supply  of  chemicals  and  apparatus,  and,  like  the  anatomical,  it  riiould  be 
obligatory  on  every  student. 

Materia  medica  should  be  taught  with  the  druga  before  the  students.  They  shoald  be 
thoroughly  instructed  in  their  physical  properties,  uses  and  doses,  and  the  method  of 
preparing  the  various  forms  in  which  medicines  are  administered ;  their  physiological 
and  therapeutic  action  should  he  illustrated  by  experiments,  and,  when  possible,  by 
clinical  instruction. 

Hygiene  should  be  thorouj^hly  treated  in  all  its  relations  to  the  morality  and  pros- 
perity of  communities  and  individuals,  as  well  as  with  regard  to  its  efficiency  in  the 
prevention  and  cure  of  diseases. 

This  division  of  the  instruction  should  occnpy  the  first  course  of  lectures,  and  at  the 
end  there  should  be  a  rigorous  examination  or  the  class  in  the  subjects  so  studied.  It 
may  be  well  here  to  remark  that  every  examination  at  the  end  of  a  term  shoald  be 
conducted  by  a  board  of  examiners  chosen  by  some  authority  outside  of  the  college ; 
and  the  members  of  this  board  should  be  men  of  snch  reputation  and  so  remnnerated 
for  their  trouble  as  to  make  certain  that  their  examination  shall  be  deliberate,  thor- 
ough, and  impartial. 

Having  thus  studied  through  one  winter,  the  class  during  the  succeeding  sammer 
should  be  directed  to  revise  the  subjects  they  have  been  taught.  They  shoald  be 
directed  to  make  themselves  further  acquainted  with  medical  botany,  to  practice 
anatomical  drawing,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  use  of  the  microscope  and 
chemical  apparatus.  They  may  be  set  under  proper  medical  supervision  to  study 
certain  x>ortions  of  some  subjects  in  the  next  course :  as,  for  example,  the  mechanism 
of  the  female  pelvis  in  relation  to'  midwifery ;  the  effects  of  muscular  attachments  in 
fractures  and  dislocations;  symptomatology,  especially  as  regards  the  pulse  and 
tongue;  general  causes  of  disease ;  minor  surgery  and  surgical  appliances.  The  main 
point  is,  that  explicit  directions  as  to  the  use  of  his  time  shoald  be  given  to  every 
student.  His  reading  thus  has  a  dofinito  object,  and  surely  no  one  should  know  what 
the  student  ought  to  study  so  well  as  the  professors  who  have  had  him  in  charge  for 
several  months.    Much  time  is  wasted  in  idleness  or  misapplied  labor  under  the  present 
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cyBtem,  which  would,  if  properly  employed,  go  for  to  complete  the  foundation  for  a  good 
medical  c<lucation. 

Daring  the  second  course  of  lectures,  the  class  should  have  thorough  instruction  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  physic,  surgery,  midwifery,  and  female  diseases,  with  a  selec- 
tion of  illustrative  clinical  cases,  not  numerous  in  number,  but  so  presented  as  to  fur- 
nish the  facts.  It  is  true  that  almost  any  clinical  instruction  is  better  than  none ;  but 
in  no  department  of  medical  instruction  is  the  old  saying,  "  the  hiJf  is  more  than  the 
whole,"  truer  than  here.  One  case  carefiilly  explained  to  and  personally  examined  by 
a  student  is  worth  much  more  than  a  dozen  seen  by  him  in  a  crowd  of  listeners ;  a 
careful  explanation,  with  the  difficulties  of  the  case  in  view,  is  much  better  for  the 
student  than  many  cases  of  the  difficulties  of  which  he  has  not  become  aware.  A 
selection,  therefore,  of  clinical  cases  is  recommended,  and  there  should  be  weekly  ex- 
aminations on  the  subjects  considered  and  the  caaes  exhibited.  The  use  of  medical^ 
surgical,  and  obstetric  instruments  and  appliances  should  be  demonstrated  on  the 
cadaver  as  well  as  clinically.  Surreal  and  pathological  anatomy  should  be  taught  in 
connection  with  surgery  and  practice,  if  it  be  deemed  inadvisable  to  teach  them  during 
the  first  course  of  lectures,  and  toxicology  should  receive  attention. 

After  a  thorough  examination  on  the  studies  of  the  session,  the  members  of  the  closa 
should  again  receive  explicit  directions  as  to  their  reading. 

During  the  third  course  of  lectures  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  clinical  in- 
struction in  medicine,  surgery,  and  midwifery ;  reports  of  each  case  seen  should  be 
required  from  every  student ;  they  should  be  exercised  in  diagnosis  and  treatment  in 
practical  midwifery,  and,  under  the  professor^  directions,  in  minor  surgery,  if  not  in 
capital  operations.  Medical  Jurisprudence  should  be  thoroughly  taught,  and  something 
of  the  nature  of  the  moot  courts  of  the  law  schools  would  be  a  good  training  school 
for  this  branch  of  instruction.  Lectures  and  clinics  on  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear 
should  also  be  given.  In  short,  every  practical  application  possible  should  be  made, 
and,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  there  should  be  a  very  thorough  examination  on  the  stud- 
iespursued,  with  a  review  examination  in  the  studies  of  the  two  previous  courses. 

Having  completed  this  study  and  passed  the  examinations,  the  candidates  should  be 
graduate  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  medicine,  and  the  degree  of  doctor  should 
not  be  conferred  till  atler  at  least  three  years'  honorable  praotice. 

2.  Duty  &f  the  State, — ^The  ruling  i>ower  should  have  enough  interest  in  this  matter 
to  insure  the  proper  action  j  and  this  is,  as  before  stated,  not  to  discriminate  between 
the  different  systems  in  existence,  but  to  insist  that  every  person,  regular,  eclectic,  or 
homeopathic,  who  practices  medicine  or  surgery  shall  have  studied  a  specified  time 
in  a  specified  way,  and  passed  specified  examinations  before  boards  selecte<l  by  the 
executive.  There  might  be  common  boards  for  most  of  the  branches,  and  special 
boards  for  examination  in  materia  medlca  and  practice.  The  State  law  should 
specify  the  number,  duration,  and  minimum  instruction  to  be  given  by  the  medic{d 
colleges  of  every  system  alike.  The  degree  of  M.  B.  would  then  mean  something  more 
than  that  of  M.  D.  does  now.  Tho  public  would  feel  assured  that  the  practitioner 
of  medicine  was  an  educated  man,  whatever  his  theory  might  be,  and  the  profession 
would  gain  in  general  culture,  breadth  of  mind,  and  in  the  respect  ot  mankind  more 
than  it  would  lose  of  the  present  kind  of  professional  dignity. 

In  regard  to  the  proper  attitude  of  the  courts  toward  the  profession  there  could 
much  be  said.  In  many  States  there  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  encourage  suits  for 
malpractice  against  doctors,  even  when  they  are  instituted  ae  a  means  of  extortion. 
Courts  should  be  very  careful  in  this  matter,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  course  pursued 
in  the  late  case  of '^  Walsh  V8,  Sayre''  in  New  York  will  be  hereafter  generally  adopted, 
and  that  the  question  of  malpractice  will  be  submitted  to  medical  experts,  leaving 
the  amount  of  the  damages,  it  there  has  been  malpractice,  to  the  decision  of  the  court 
and  j nry,  as  at  present.  It  is  an  outrage  to  expose  the  professional  character  and  standing 
and  the  purse  of  a  physician  to  the  greedy  assaults  of  unscrupulous  men,  leaving  the 
decision  of  the  question  solely  to  a  medically-uneducated  jury. 

It  will  be  observed  that  medical  colleges  nave  not  been  directly  addressed  on  the 
subject  of  this  refonn  in  education.  As  this  is  not  an  appeal'to  them,  but  au  article 
for  public  perusal,  it  is  x)erhap8  not  necessary  to  say  very  much  in  apology  for  this 
neglect.  But  in  reality  there  has  been  a  steady  and  totally  iueffectusd  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  the  colleges  by  the  better  part  of  the  profession  for  thirty  years,  in 
order  to  obtain  better  preliminary  training,  a  lengthening  of  the  lecture  terms,  or  an 
increase  iu  their  number,  and  an  enlargement  and  improvement  in  the  subjects  of 
instruction. 

The  medical  colleges  of  the  country  are  mostly  joint-stock  corporations,  who  furnish. 
as  little  medical  education  as  they  can  sell  at  the  highest  rate  they  can  obtain.  Their 
number  is  excessive,  and  the  competition  between  them  very  keen.  They  are  conse* 
quently  disinclined  to  introduce  anv  new  features  which  may  scare  students  of  low 
acquirements  awav,  or  which  may  add  seriously  to  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

Kor  are  medical  students  free  from  a  large  share  of  responsibility  for  the  present 
condition  of  things.    They  are  in  such  haste  to  graduate  that  they  are  impatient  of 
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even  the  amount  of  instniction  they  are  now  forced  to  receive,  and  scores  of  men  begin 
practice  every  year  all  over  the  country  who  have  never  heard  a  lecture  at  all,  or,  at 
the  most,  have  attended  but  one  course. 

But  the  public,  with  a  wise  instinct,  is  beginning  to  say,  in  unmistakable  language, 
that  it  demands  a  thorough  education  in  its  medical  men.  Let  the  members  of  ue 
profession  call  to  mind  how  many  of  their  brethren  of  late  years  have,  after  some  years' 
study  in  Europe,  gained  almost  instantly  a  remunerative  practice.  What  does  this 
mean,  except  that  the  public  is  shrewd  enough  to  believe  that  a  thorough  education, 
such  as  a  mau  can  get  in  Europe,  is  a  better  qualification  for  successful  practioo  than 
the  hurried  and  imperfect  training  he  generally  obtains  here? 

Brethren,  let  us  gibbet  the  ignorance  inside  our  profession  as  well  as  the  quackery 
outside.  Let  us  get  over  the  idea  that  a  man  who  butchers  his  mother  tongue  is  ^ood 
enough  for  a  healer  of  mankind.  Let  us  win  from  the  intellects  of  meu  the  consider- 
ation we  used  to  demand  from  their  manners.  Let  us  add  to  the  charity  which  blos- 
soms in  our  hearts  the  knowledge  that  our  work  and  our  times  demand.  Let  us  train 
our  minds  for  the  consideration  of  the  problems  we  have  to  study,  as  other  ^^ofes- 
sions  are  trained.  Let  us  widen  our  intelleotuiU  vision  and  increase  our  material  for 
thought.  So  shall  the  science  of  medicine,  enlatged,  purified,  and  triumphant^  at  last 
emerge  from  the  conflicts  of  the  schools  above  Sie  petty  Jealousies  of  the  hoar,  com- 
prehensive and  beneficent  as  the  air. 

CHAS.  WARREN,  A.  B^  M.  D. 


IfOBMAIi    SCHOOILS. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Normal  Association,  held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
August  15, 1870,  the  foUowing  papers  were  presented,  and  were  very  ftilly  discussed, 
the  general  doctrines  of  each  being  warmly  approved.  They  were  referrod  to  a  com- 
mittee, to  be  reported  upon  at  a  mture  meeting  of  the  association,  with  reference  to 
action  upon  the  plan  presented  by  Professor  Phelps.  Having  been  kindly  ftimiahed  by 
their  authors  for  the  use  of  this  Bureau,  they  are  commend^  to  the  careful  perusal  of 
educators. 

THE  MEANS  OF.  PROVIDING  THE  MAJSS  OF  TEACHERS  WITH  PROFESSIONAL 

INSTRUCTION. 

By  S.  H.  White,  Esq.,  Prindpdl  of  City  Normal  School,  Peoria,  lUinoi: 

The  most  reliable  statistics  place  the  total  number  of  teaehexs  in  twenty-three  States, 
the  omitted  ones  being  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Floridn,  Georgia,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  Nebraska,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Vir- 
ginia, and  the  Territories,  at  164,729.  It  u  estamated  that  the  number  in  the  whole 
country  is  200,000. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  State  superintendent  of  common  schools  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  the  year  186d-'69, 15  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  engaged  for  that  year  had  had 
no  experience  in  their  work,  and  15  per  cent,  more  had  had  an  experience  of  lees  than 
■a  year.  Thirty  per  cent.,  then,  of  the  teachers  of  that  State  are  new  to  the  work  each 
year. 

The  opinions  of  other  State  superintendents  have  been  asked  upon  this  point.  So 
far  as  they  have  been  expressed,  tney  are  that  from  10  to  50  per  cent,  of  the  teaohers  in 
their  respective  States  are  annually  supplied  from  those  who  have  had  no  experience. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  say  that,  taking  all  sections  of  the  country  into  consideration, 
this  number  would  be  about  40  per  cent. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  attending  State  normal  schools  fcnr  the  year  named  is 
5,884.  In  case  all  the  students  in  normal  schools  become  teachers,  we  have  still  97  per 
cent,  of  the  inexperienced  teachers  of  the  country  entirely  destitute  of  any  instruction 
from  State  normal  schools.  From  the  beet  data  available,  it  is  estimated  that  the  num- 
ber of  teachers  receiving  special  instruction  in  city  and  private  normal  sehciols,  normal 
classes,  and  by  other  means,  is  about  equal  to  the  number  in  the  State  normal  schools — 
3  per  cent. 

That  ninety-four  out  of  every  hundred  enter  the  ranks  but  slightly  oomprehending 
the  laws  of  physical  and  mental  growth,  and  of  development  in  narmony  with  those 
laws,  that  tney  are  entirely  without  any  special  preparati<Ni  fox  the  woi^  befoce  them, 
and  that  they  have  but  slight  appreciation  of  its  magnitude  and  responsibiMtleii»  aie 
facts  worthy  the  earnest  attention  of  aU  who  desire  the  highest  development  of  our 
people. 

Two  questions  present  themselves  for  consideration : 

I.  Can  the  present  system  of  State  normal  schools  be  extended  so  as  to  supply  the 
^ant  of  trained  teachers  for  the  common  schools?    The  annual  expense  of  a  school 
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which  will  send  out — ^not  necessarily  graduate — ^250  pupils,  is  from  $15,000  to  )20,000. 
AUowingthat  after  States  have  become  settled  and  their  communities  established, 
not  more  than  30  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  chaufice  to  other  employments  annually,  the 
Btate  of  Illinois  would  need  24  such  schools  ;  Michigan  12 ;  Pennsylvania  20 ;  liassa- 
chusetts  10.  The  annual  expense  of  these  schools  would  be,  to  Illinois  not  less  than 
$360,000;  to  Michigan  (180,000;  to  Pennsylvania  $300,000;  to  Massachusetts  $150,000. 
However  profitable  such  an  investment  might  be  to  these  States,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible now,  or  at  any  time  in  the  near  future,  to  persuade  the  people  to  moke  so  large 
appropriations  for  this  purpose. 

II.  Is  it  desirable  that  normal  schools,  as  at  present  organized,  should  be  so  multi- 
plied even  were  it  possible  f  In  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts,  having  a  course 
extending  through  two  years,  about  one^half  the  students  complete  the  course ;  in  the 
Illinois  Normal  University,  having  a  three  years'  course,  about  three-fourths  of  the 
students  remain  a  year  or  less ;  in  the  Kansas  Normal  School  about  four-fifths  of  the 
pupils  leave  by  the  expiration  of  the  first  year.  These  institutions,  the  youngest  of 
which  has  a  history  of  five  years,  may  be  considered  as  fair  representatives  in  this  re- 
spect of  the  whole  class  of  normal  schools.  May  we  not  consider,  also,  that  their  expe- 
rience indicates  the  situation  and  the  urgent  need  of  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  of 
the  coontry  f  Do  not  those  needs  point  to  a  graded  system  of  normal  schools  f  If 
£rom  one- half  to  four-fifths  of  the  pupils  in  the  well-established  schools  of  the  country 
do  no  more  than  complete  the  studies  of  one  year,  what  is  the  advantage  of  establish- 
ing schools  with  a  two  or  three  years'  course  for  them  to  attend  f 

If  only  one-half  to  one-twentieth  of  the  pupils  entering  a  school  complete  the  course, 
why  should  there  be  any  greater  than  such  a  proportion  of  schools  of  the  highest 
grade  f  It  is  apparent  that  the  experience  of  the  country  demands  the  establishment 
of  a  system  of  normal  schools  which  shall  embrace  in  their  course  of  study  only 
branches  taoght  in  common  schools,  with  some  instruction  in  methods  and  school 
management. 

It  is  quite  nseless  to  suppose  that  the  large  portion  of  the  teachers  of  the  country  to 
which  reference  has  been  made,  will  be  wilBng  to  devote  more  time  to  the  preparation 
for  their  work. 

It  is  urge<l  then  that  the  present  system  of  State  normal  schools  for  the  preparation 
of  all  teachers  to  teach  is  impossible,  because  of  its  expense  to  the  State ;  because  their 
course  of  study  is  not  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  great  mass  of  teachers.  It 
is  claimed  that  a  system  of  graded  normal  schools  will  more  cheaply  and  more  com- 
pletely meet  the  wants  of  the  great  m^ority  of  teachers.  In  support  of  this  claim  the 
item  of  diminished  expense  to  the  individual  maybe  urged.  The  necessity  of  many- 
teachers  too  frequently  interrupts  that  course  of  study  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a 
living,  forbids  their  traveling  far  to  reach  school,  or  being  at  great  expense  for  board,  &c., 
while  there.  If  schools  are  established  at  points  accessible,  at  short  distances,  where 
students  can  have  facilities  for  obtaining  supplies  from  home,  these  objections  will  be 
largely  obviated.  Each  school  would  ofier  its  advantages  to  an  entirely  different 
class  of  teachers  without  diminishing  perceptibly  the  attenaance  upon  another.  About 
80  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  of  the  Massachusetts  State  normal  schools  live  within  twenty 
miles  of  their  respective  institutions.  Tlie  same  state  of  affairs  is  largely  true  in 
other  States.  Of  the  69  pupils  attending  the  Peoria  County  Normal  School,  in  Illi- 
nois, during  the  past  year,  not  more  thou  two  would  otherwise  have  attended  the  State 
Normal  University,  about  sixty  miles  distant. 

Whatever  the  plan  adopted,  the  preliminary  steps  of  building,  &c.,  should  be  as 
light  as  possible.  A  western  educator  conveyed  a  forcible  truth  when  he  said :  '*A 
Bunker  Hill  Monument,  with  a  few  school-rooms  at  its  base,  doesn't  pay. " 

If  a  debt  is  to  be  incurred,  as  is  generally  the  cose,  it  were  better  that  the  towers, 
the  Mansard  roofs,  the  porticos,  &o.,  be  omitted.  If  the  money  is  in  hand,  it  were  bet- 
ter to  expend  it  inside  the  building,  in  procuring  libraries,  means  of  illustration,  and 
giving  more  liberal  salaries  to  teachers.  The  expenditure  of  $250,000  or  $300,000  to 
furnish  buildings  and  grounds  for  a  State  normal  school,  is  not  securing  the  greatest 
amount  of  aid  from  the  money.  Every  cap-stone  to  the  tower  of  an  extravagant 
school-house  has  prevented  the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  to  many  less  pretentions 
structures,  of  the  same  sort.  The  school  should  be  fitted  with  accommodations  for  from 
75  to  100  pupils.  By  the  curtailment  of  the  cost,  what  would  have  been  expended 
in  erecting  one  large  and  extravagant  building,  would  suffice  for  from  two  to  four 
smaller  ones,  with  accommodations,  in  the  aggregate,  for  at  least  double  the  number 
of  pupils. 

As  uas  been  already  estimated,  the  course  of  study  in  these  schools  should  be  pri- 
mary in  character,  embracing  but  little  more  than  the  studies  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  in  the  common  schools.  The  fact  tliat  about  40  per  cent,  of  the  teachers  of 
the  country  teach  not  more  than  a  year,  and  then  make  some  other  occupation  their 
pnrsait  for  life,  is  convincing  proof  that  they  look  upon  the  business  of  instruction  as 
a  mere  make-shift,  and  that  tiiey  will  make  no  greater  effort  to  fit  themselves  for  it 
than  public  opinion  requires.    Let  it  be  required  of  these  teachers  to  thoroughly  know 
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the  branches  to  be  tanght  by  them ;  for  a  very  great  part  of  the  work  to  be  done  ni 
these  schools  most  be  academic  in  its  character.  Let  this  knowledge  be  imparted,  sys- 
tematically, by  skilled  teachers,  whose  instruction  will  unconsciously  be  a  model  for 
them ;  let  the  consideration  of  methods  accompany  the  daily  lesson ;  let  the  pupil  have 
a  short  drill  in  actual  school  management,  under  the  direction  of  an  efficient  training 
teacher,  and  more  will  be  done  to  elevate  the  character  of  the  common  schools  than 
can  possibly  be  done  by  State  normal  schools,  as  at  present  organized. 

It  may  be  objected  to  this  plan,  that  it  would  operate  to  lower  the  standard  of  at- 
tainments among  teachers,  degrade  the  profession  from  its  highest  x>osition,  and  sub- 
vert the  means  by  which  it  can  be  fitted  to  accomplish  its  nob^t  results.  Not  by  any 
means.    The  highest  department  of  a  system  of  learning  is  reached  through  those  that 

f»recede  it.  Its  real  strength  will  depend  upon  their  efficiency.  This  rule  will  obvious- 
y  apply  to  normal  schools.  Let  them  be  graded,  the  greater  part  of  them  being 
adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  mass  of  teachers,  and  others  having  a  more  professional 
character  for  those  who  make  teaching  a  profession  for  life.  Ihese  higher  schools 
would  thrive  with  the  lower,  and  would  attain  to  greater  excellence  because  of  them. 
It  may  not  be  expecting  too  much  to  hope  that  there  might  be,  here  and  there,  one 
which  could  give  attention  to  normal  methods  of  instruction  in  the  classics,  and  higher 
departments  of  science,  and  literature.  From  such  schools  could  be  drawn  a  supply  of 
efficient  instructors  for  hi^h  schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges. 

But  it  will  be  a  lon^  while  before  any  system  of  normal  schools  will  succeed  in  reach- 
ing all  the  teachers  oi  the  country.  Teaching,  as  a  business,  must  be  more  permanoit, 
and  ofier  better  remuneration,  before  many  of  those  engaged  in  it  will  make  it  an  em- 
ployment for  life.  The  fact  that  the  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  of  Massachusetts 
teach  an  average  of  only^  three  years,  is  a  foreible  illustration  of  this  position.  Hie 
conveniences  for  normal  instruction  must  be  greatly  increased  before  a  tithe  of  the  de- 
mand for  teachers  can  be  supplied  from  that  source.  Meanwhile  other  means  must  be 
utilized.  There  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  graduates  from  academies,  high 
schools,  and  colleges,  very  many  of  whom  enter  upon  the  work  of  instruction.  They 
have  been  through  a  course  of  study  generally  more  comprehensive  than  that  taught 
in  the  normal  schools.  In  scholarship,  save,  perhaps,  in  the  common  school  studies, 
which  were  laid  aside  when  they  commenced  their  higher  course,  they  are  prepared  to 
commence  their  work.  But  their  instruction  has  been  academic.  They  need  to  re- 
view the  primary  studies  with  methods  of  instruction  in  the  same,  and  to  have  the 
benefit  of  practical  work  in  the  class-room,  under  the  eye  of  an  efficient  training 
teacher.  In  view  4>f  their  more  general  scholarship,  and  of  the  mental  discipline  ac- 
quired from  long-continued  study,  two  or  three  terms  in  a  normal  school  would  do 
much  to  prepare  them  for  their  work.  The  establishment  of  training  schools  in  many 
of  the  larger  cities  is  a  step  in  this  direction,  many  more  of  which  should  be  taken. 
When  the  number  of  graduates  is  not  large  enongh  to  Justify  the  step,  a  few  months 
in  a  primary  normal  scliool  might  well  be  substituted. 

Teachers'  institutes  furnish  a  powerful  and  efficient  means  for  instructing  and  in- 
spiring teachers.  They  may  be  considered  as  normal  schools,  of  the  lowest  grade,  af- 
fording the  only  means  by  which  the  great  mass  of  teachers  can,  at  present,  be  reached, 
and  some  better  ideas  of  school  instruction  and  school  management  can  be  imparted. 
If  these  are  well-conducted — if  the  plan  is  devisedbeforehanf— if  the  work  is  done  by 
skilled  teachers  who  have  given  special  attention  to  it,  and  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit 
active  thought  and  work  from  the  institute,  it  is  doubtful  whether  an  equal  amount  of 
expense  and  labor  to  the  same  end  will  accomplish  so  valuable  results.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  gathering  teachers  together,  and  promiscuously  parceling  out  the  work  to  be 
done,  without  reference  to  time  or  system,  is  apt  to  be  more  corrupting  than  elevating 
in  its  results.  It  is  desirable  that  the  number  of  institutes  be  largely  increased.  The 
fact  that  in  several  States,  one  is  held  in  every  county,  yearly,  and  in  some  cases  half- 
yearly,  while  in  others  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  counties  hold  them,  is  evidence 
that  much  more  is  attainable  in  this  direction  than  has  yet  been  accomplisned. 

The  work  done  in  the  institute,  like  that  of  any  other  school,  will  depend  upon  the 
teacher.  Of  the  institute  it  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  since  it  continues  for  a 
shorter  period,  generally  for  a  week,  greater  skill  at  organization,  greater  promptness 
of  action,  are  required  of  the  conductor  than  of  the  ordinary  teacher.  An  instate 
shuuld  have  the  best  possible  talent  secured  for  its  exereises.  The  employment  of  one 
or  more  cor^w  of  instructors,  whose  whole  time  should  be  given  to  holding  institutes 
in  difterent  parts  of  a  State,  would  produce  a  greater  immediate  effect  upon  the  schools 
of  the  country  than  an^  other  agency.  Upon  these  institutes  the  teachers  should  be 
compelled  to  attend,  without  losing  time,  if  their  schools  are  in  session,  or  furnish  ev- 
idence of  having  attended  a  more  extended  course  of  instruction  of  similar  character. 

I  cannot  better  call  attention  to  the  preparation  needed  by  the  teachers  in  oonntiy 
schools  than  by  quoting  a  few  words  from  the  observations  of  Rev.  Dr.  Ryerson,  su- 

Serintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the  province  of  Ontario,  on  "  The  American 
chool  System.*'    They  are  taken  from  his  report  on  the  systems  of  public  instruction 
in  Europe  and  the  United  States.    He  says : 
*»  Taken  as  a  whole,  I  do  not  think,  from  my  best  observation  and  inquiries,  that 
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there  is  a  coantry  in  the  world  in  whose  cities  and  towns  (except  Leipsic,  in  Saxony) 
the  systems  of  edaoation  are  so  complete  and  efficient  as  in  the  neighboring  States, 
especially  in  Boston,  Providence,  New  York,  Philadelphia,''  &^,  <<  Nothing  but  a  per- 
sonal visit  and  inspection  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness, 
completeness,  and  even  in  some  instances  grandeur,  of  the  establishments  and  sys- 
tems of  education  in  the  cities,  and  in  not  a  few  towns  of  oar  American  neighbors." 
**  But  here,  in  most  of  the  StatcuB,  the  work  has  be^^un  to  halt,  and  the  patriotic  objects 
of  its  (the  system's)  projector  have  been  disappomted."  "  There  is  no  adeqnate  pro- 
vision to  secure  the  operations  of  a  school  in  a  single  neighborhood,  much  less  to  se- 
cure properly  qualified  teachers  where  schools  are  established.  The  result  is,  that 
when  yon  leave  the  cities  and  large  towns,  and  go  into  the  rural  parts  of  the  State, 
the  peculiar  field  of  a  national  school  law,  and  system,  you  there  find  that  our  Ameri- 
can neighbors  are  not  so  successful  in  their  public  school  economy,  and  accomplish  re- 
sults fax  below,-  and  short  of  the  State  appropriations  they  make,  and  the  machinery 
they  employ  for  the  sound  education  of  all  the  people." 

REPORT  ON  A  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

By  Professor  Wiluam  F.  Phelps, 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minnaota, 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  association,  to  consider  and  re- 
port npon  the  subject  of  a  course  of  study  adapted  to  normal  schools,  would  beg  leave 
to  submit : 

That  thev  have  given  to  the  snbject  as  much  time  and  attention  as  other  absorbing 
dnties  would  allow ;  that  thoy  have  not  deemed  it  necessaiv  to  discuss,  in  detail,  the 
relations  which  the  different  branches  of  study  sustain  to  the  work  of  mental  devel- 
opment ;  nor  have  they  attempted  the  impossible  task  of  laying  down  a  cnrricnlum, 
applicable  alike  to  all  circumstances  and  places,  but  they  have  contented  themselves 
mainly  with  the  presentation,  in  a  suggestive  form,  of  such  a  plan  of  professional 
training  as  seems  well  adapted  to  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the  lower  depart- 
ments in  our  graded  school  system,  and  for  the  mixed  schools  of  the  rural  districts ; 
reservinp^  for  tne  future  the  consideration  of  a  course  suited  to  the  wants  of  instructors 
iu  the  high  schools  and  colleges. 

The  committee  have  been  led  to  pursue  this  plan  for  reasons  which  will  now  be 
stated: 

First.  These  lower  schools  present  altogether  the  most  difficult  problems  in  respect 
to  methods  of  instruction  and  administration  with  which  educators  are  obliged  to 
deaL  Hence  the  greater  necessity  for  that  intelligence,  skUl,  tact,  patience,  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  which  a  careful  speciiu  training  is  so  well  calculated  to  de- 
velop. 

The  committee  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  enlarge  npon  this  proposition.  The 
tnUh  itseff  is  too  obvious  to  all  who  have  seriously  thought  and  labored  in  the  field  of 
popular  education  to  require  any  demonstration  at  this  time.  It  is  an  admitted  axiom 
that  the  poet  of  difficulty  and  responsibility  is  in  the  primary  school,  and  in  those 
grades  of  instruction  most  nearlv  allied  to  it. 

It  is  comparatively  easy  to  fill  the  professorial  chair  of  the  high  school  or  college. 
Here  the  mmd  of  the  student  is  far  aavanced  in  its  stages  of  development;  his  habits 
have  been,  in  a  measure,  systematized,  and  his  power  increased  b^  a  long  course  of  pre- 
vious training ;  he  is  better  prepared  to  help  himself;  he  requires  less  aid  from  his 
tutor,  and  that  aid  when  needed  is  of  a  more  simple  and  direct  character.  Hence  the 
duty  of  the  instructor  here  is  comparatively  easy.  With  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
subject-matter,  it  is  not  a  difficult  task  to  employ  the  method  best  suited  to  the  work 
before  him.  ]<Yom  these  considerations  it  .follows  that  the  peculiar  needs  of  special 
training  as  a  preparation  for  teaching  are  down  at  the  base  of  our  system  of  public  ed- 
ucation. 

Secondly.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  children  of  this  country  obtain  their 
only  educational  advantages  in  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts,  and  in  the  lower  de- 
partments of  the  graded  schools  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.  This  is  a  proposition 
so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  discussion.  We  speak  entirely  within  bounos  when  we 
affirm  that  notices  than  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  chUdren  and  youth  of  our  country 
fail  to  reach  the  high  schools  and  colleges  during  their  brief  educational  career.  For 
this  reason,  every  efibrt  within  the  power  of  the  Government  and  people  should  be  put 
forth  to  improve  and  perfect  these  agencies  for  elementary  instruction.  They  are  the 
only  colleges  which  the  masses  can  reach.  If  they  fail  us,  therefore,  upon  what  can 
we  rest  our  hopes  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  education. 

Thirdly.  The  ^adation  of  the  work  of  instruction  in  our  public  schools  necessitates 
a  simihur  gradation  in  the  agencies  for  the  special  preparation  of  teachers. 

The  work  of  the  primary  teacher  is  so  distinctive  and  peculiar  in  its  character  and 
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aims  as  to  domand  a  distinctiTe  and  pecnliar  training  therefor— a  training  eepedally 
suited  to  the  circmnatances  of  the  caae. 

In  like  manner  the  inatmctor  in  the  higher  departments  of  education  has  a  work 
more  especially  his  own,  diffeiing  widely  in  its  motives  and  methods,  and  demanding 
attainments  and  qualificatioas  very  dinerent  ttom  those  of  the  elementary  teacher. 
Hence  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  oconpy  these  higher  walks  of  educational  effort 
should  he  suited  to  their  condition  and  necessities ;  and  it  follows,  also,  that  the  appli- 
ances for  their  preparation  should  he  modified  accordingly.  In  other  words,  the  necesai- 
ties  of  our  system  cif  public  education  at  the  present  time  demand  not  lees  than  two  grades 
of  normal  traininfi:  achoola*H>ne  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  and  an- 
other for  school  omoers  and  instructors  in  the  higher  departments.  And  it  would,  in 
the  Jud^ent  of  the  committee,  vastly  increase  the  efficiency  of  onr  normal  school 
system  if  these  two  classes  of  institutions  could  be  organised  and  conducted  as  sepa- 
rate estabhshmenis,  each  suited  to  its  special  work. 

Fourthly.  The  courses  of  academic  study  in  many  of  onr  existing  normal  schools 
have  become  expanded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  have  greatly  overburdened  them,  and 
to  have  largely  diverted  them  from  their  special  work,  thus  diminishing  their  influenee 
and  usefulness  as  affencies  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers. 

That  this  state  of  things  has  been  brought  about  by  the  urgency  of  the  public  de- 
mand for  teachers  in  the liigher  schools,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  many  for 
more  lucrative  employments,  is  freely  conceded ;  but  the  fact  itself  is  none  the  less 
disastrous  to  the  cause  of  elementary  instruction.  The  committee  beg  leave  to  reit- 
erate the  statement  that  our  most  pressing  wants,  at  the  present  time,  are  in  the  domain 
of  elementary  education.  We  must  ever  keep  in  view  the  primary  school  and  its  im- 
mediate adjuncts.  We  must  not  negleot  that  knotty  problem,  **  the  district  school  as 
it  is."  We  must  remember  its  difficulties.  We  must  reflect  that  the  common  schools 
are  the  only  *^  colleges  for  the  people.''  We  must  have  trained  skill  here,  if  anywhere; 
because  failing  here  we  shall  vul  altogether,  and  succeeding  here  we  shall  succeed  alto- 
gether. It  is  down  here  where  the  great  industrial  classes,  ^'the  bone  and  sinew"  of 
the  land,  come  to  take  their  only  chance  for  that  training  which  is  to  lift  them  from 
seusnality  to  rationality  and  clothe  them  with  the  attnbntes  of  citisenship  in  thi« 
land  of  free  thought,  free  speech,  and  free  suffi'age.  And  be  it  remembered,  too,  that 
it  is  down  deep  in  this  soil  where  the  seeds  of  higher  culture  must  be  sown  and  where 
they  must  germinate  and  attain  their  earlier  stages  of  growth.  If  we  plant,  and  water, 
and  cultivate  here  as  assiduously  and  oareluUy  as  we  ma^r  and  should  do,  we  shall  not 
only  lay  broad  and  deep  the  foundations  of  ^^eneral  intelligence  among  the  people,  but 
by  these  means  hundreds  will  demand  the  aids  to  liberal  culture  where  now,  amid  nej;- 
lect  and  inefficiency,  only  here  and  there  one  aspiring  geuios  rises  superior  to  the  ob- 
stacles which  environ  him. 

In  this  connection  the  committee  take  the  responsibility  of  broadly  asserting  that 
while  much  has  been  done  fur  the  improvemomt  of  elementary  instruction,  especially 
in  the  cit  ies  and  larger  towns,  yet  that,  as  a  whole,  the  schools  forming  the  lower  parts 
of  onr  system  are  deplorably  deficient.  They  are  mainly  in  the  hands  of  ignorant,  un- 
skilled teachers.  The  children  are  fed  upon  the  mere  husks  of  knowledge.  They  leave 
school  for  the  broad  theater  of  life  without  discipline ;  without  mental  power  or  moral 
stamina ;  with  minds  distorted ;  too  often  with  hearts  corrupted,  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the 
lawless  and  t<o  recruit  the  army  of  ignorant  voters  who  are  ever  a  menace  to  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  country.  And  here  let  us  refer  to  a  fact  which  cannot  become  too 
soon  or  too  widely  known,  and  which  ought  to  arouse  tJbe  educators  and  the  statesmen 
of  the  country  to  the  most  vigorous  exertions.  We  allude  to  the  fiict  of  the  great  in- 
crease of  the  ignorant  votinc  population  in  these  United  Btatee.  This  onwelcosie 
phenomenon  has  its  causes.  It  is  not  due  alone  to  the  enfranchisement  of  the  slaves. 
The  fact  of  such  increase  remains  after  full  allowance  is  made  for  the  addition  of  the 
blacks  to  the  rauks  of  those  who  are  eutitle<l  to  suffrage.  And  we  are  forced  to  accouot 
for  it  largely  by  the  utter  inefficiency  of  thousands  of  our  elementary  sohoolsy  and  their 
failure  to  do  their  assigned  work.  Poor  schools  and  poor  teachers  are  in  a  majority 
throughout  the  country.  Multitudes  of  the  schools  are  so  poor  that  it  would  be  as  well 
for  the  country  if  they  were  closed.  They  add  nothing  to  the  intelligenoe  or  moral 
power  of  the  country.  They  waste  its  resources.  They  teach  nothing  positively  good*  • 
but  much  that  is  positively  bad.  They  are  little  else  than  instruments  for  Uie  pro- 
motion of  mental  and  moral  deformity.  They  repress  the  native  aspirations  of  tho 
child  for  knowledge.  They  foster  habits  of  indliSeience  and  oareleasness,  which  an  the 
bane  of  his  future  life. 

That  eminent  statesman  and  philosopher,  Guizot,  never  uttered  a  more  palpable  truth 
than  when  he  declared  that  ^'a  bad  school-master,  like  a  bad  parish-priest,  is  a  scooi]^ 
to  the  commune." 

That  the  inefficient  and  worthless  character  of  so  many  of  these  lower  schools  is  a 
prolific  cause  of  ignorance  and  its  increase  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  whenever  gooil 
schools  take  their  places  a  large  increase  of  attendance  at  once  occurs,  and  the  **  noble 
army ''  of  truants  and  absentees  is  correspondingly  diminished.    Thus  poor  schools  nol 
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only  fail  to  attract  to  themselves  great  numbers  of  those  who  are  pressing  forward^ 
unprepared,  to  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship,  but  they  ecjually  fail  to  qualify  those 
whom  they  pretend  to  teach  for  the  most  simjile  duties  of  life.  Hence  they  are  blind 
leaders  of  the  blind.  Thoy  afford  the  sad  spectacle  of  ignorance  engaged  in  the  stupen- 
dous fraud  of  self-perpetuation  at  the  pubhc  expense. 

We  have  a  fitting  illustration  of  the  grave  denciencies  in  our  system  of  elementary 
instruction  in  the  spectacle  recently  a£^rdcd  at  our  national  military  school,  in  wMch 
more  than  fifty  per  centum  of  the  candidates  for  cadetships  utterly  failed  in  a  prelim- 
inary examination,  although  that  examination  vras  of  a  purely  elementary  character. 
At  a  recent  competitive  examination  for  an  appointment  to  a  cadetship,  embracing  six- 
teen young  men  over  seventeen  years  of  age,  from  an  entire  congressional  district  in 
Minnesota,  only  one  was  found  to  be  a  fit  candidate  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  posi- 
tion. The  examination  was  limited  to  the  elementary  subjects  prescribed  by  the  De- 
partment of  War  in  such  cases.  In  some  of  our  Western  States  more  than  three-fourths 
of  the  certificates  granted  to  teachers  are  third  grade,  which  represents  such  a  paucity 
of  literary  and  professional  attainments  that  au  "  expert  calculator"  would  scarcely  be 
able  to  find  any  sum  total  but  ^ero.  A  majority  of  the  candidates  presenting  themselves 
for  admission  to  manjr  of  our  normal  schools  are  so  utterly  destitute  oi  elementary 
knowledge,  or  any  x>ositive  knowledge  whatever,  that  it  becomes  necessary  either  to 
reject  them,  to  establish  preparatory  departments,  or  to  devote  the  first  year  to  a  grade 
of  work  which  should  have  been  and  might  have  been  accomplished  in  a  good  grammar 
school  prior  to  the  ago  of  twelve  years.  In  all  the  cases  cited  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  these  young  men  and  women  have  been  past  the  age  of  sixteen  years.  If  anything 
can  be  decisive  of  the  existence  of  the  gravest  deficiencies  in  our  instrumentalities  for 
elementary  instruction,  it  is  such  facts  as  these — and  their  number  is  lesion.  And  from 
the  meager  qualifications  denoted  by  these  cases  down  to  the  abject  iterance  of  the 
multitude  of  illiterate  voters  before  alluded  to  there  is  every  conceivable  grade  and 
ahade,  all  bearing  testimony  to  the  quality  of  the  education  we  are  offerini^  to  the  mil- 
lion. Among  this  mighty  host  how  rare  to  find  anything  like  clear,  consecutive  thought, 
leading  to  sound  conclusions  I  What  abuse  of  mother  tongue  I  What  a  negation  of 
good  habits  of  every  kind  I  What  a  deplorable  lack  of  the  very  foundations  upon  which 
a  useful,  virtuous,  and  successful  life  may  be  predicated. 

The  first,  the  most  potent  step  toward  a  remedy  of  these  gigantic  evils,  the  commit- 
tee believe,  is  to  elevate  and  improve  these  schools  of  the  people.  We  do  not,  in  the 
present  emergency,  need  to  trouble  ourselves  so  much  about  the  higher  institutions.  If 
we  take  care  of  elementary  instruction,  that  prolific  soil  in  which  the  seeds  of  all  learn- 
ing and  all  excellence  must  germinate,  as  we  ought  to  do,  we  shall  go  far  toward  pro- 
viding for  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  higher  education,  on  the  principle  that  the 
greater  includes  the  less.  Once  thoroughly  awaken  the  dormant  energies  of  the  human 
soul  to  the  higher  life  of  intelligence — to  a  reidizing  sense  of  the  ecstasy  of  a  rational 
and  virtuous  existence — ^and  no  power  lees  than  that  of  omnipotence  can  arrest  its  pro- 
f^ress.  Where  it  lacks  opportunities  it  will  create  them ;  where  it  encounters  obstacles 
it  will  glory  in  them,  and  they  will  disappear  like  the  mists  before  the  morning  sun. 
One  of  the  chief  hinderances  to  the  advancement  of  higher  education  and  of  its  institu- 
tions in  this  country  must  be  sought  in  the  inadequacy  of  our  agencies  for  elementary 
instruction. 

When  young  men  by  scores,  if  not  by  hundreds,  enter  the  college,  unable  to  cope 
successfully  with  the  minor  difficulties  of  the  English  sentence,  doing  daily  violence  to 
mother  tongue,  with  no  methodical  plan  of  study,  no  persistent  power  of  application, 
no  fixed  principles  of  action,  of  character,  or  conduct,  the  fact  is  mildly  suggestive  of 
"  something  rotten  in  Denmark."  Reference  is  here  made  to  the  elementary  school,  of 
course.  If  the  college  be  unsound,  the  defect  arises  largely  from  the  admission  of  such 
candidates  to  its  courses,  instead  of  consigning  them  to  the  healthful  probation  of  a 
good  intermediate  school.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  this  remedy  would 
prove  ineffectual  in  its  infiuence  upon  the  unfortunate  ones  who  might  be  subjected  to 
its  immediate  application.  For,  when  a  young  man  has  arrived  at  an  age  which  justi- 
fies hid  admission  into  college,  and  is  stUl  destitute  of  the  habits  and  acquirements 
which  only  a  careful  rudimentary  training  can  give,  it  is  generally  too  late  to  mend 
him.  There  are  certain  elements  of  character,  personal,  intellectual,  and  moral,  that 
must  be  sought  after  and  cultivated  in  cluldhobd  or  never.  That  is  the  precious  seed- 
time of  the  human  soul.  Its  golden  opportunities  once  lost  can  never  be  regained.  It 
is  this  thought  that  invests  the  whole  subject  of  early  education,  its  character,  mo- 
tives, methods^  and  agencies  with  such  supreme  importance,  whether  viewed  in  its  re- 
lations to  the  individual  or  to  society,  and  especially  to  our  own  American  society, 
where  vox  populi  is  so  decisive  in  its  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Perhaps 
no  one  thing  would  be  more  salutary  in  its  effect  upon  our  schools  of  lower  grade  than 
the  universal  and  certain  enforcement  of  a  rigorous  standard  in  respect  to  character 
and  rudimentary  attainments  in  the  admission  of  candidates  to  the  higher  institutions. 
Kor  could  these  institutions  inaugurate  a  measure  which  would  at  the  same  time  con- 
duce more  powerfully  to  their  own  real  an^^j^onnanent  advantage  than  this. 

26  E  /^,'    >,  ;  . 
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The  problem  which  aboTe  all  others  is  committed  to  this  nation  is  the  education  of 
the  people.  ''  The  whole  people  must  be  taught  and  trained."  What  shall  be  the  char- 
acter of  that  training  f  What  system  of  agencies  is  best  adapted  to  secure  the  certain 
result  f 

The  committee  will  yield  to  none  in  their  profound  appreciation  of  the  claims  of 
higher  education  and  its  institutions.  They  concede  all  that  can  reasonably  be  urged 
as  to  the  value  of  highly  educated  men  to  society.  But  they  feel  bound  lilso  to  submit 
that  such  men  are  not  necessarUy  the  product  of  higher  institutions  alone.  They  are 
rather  the  result  largely  of  that  spirit  of  self-culture  whose  eerms  lie  in  the  deeper  soil 
of  earlv  instruction.    It  is  here  that  they  must  receive  their  nrst  inspiration. 

But  however  important  to  societv  the  liberally  educated  man  may  be,  it  is  of  greater 
importance  still  that  the  industrial  classes  in  this  county  should  become  the  recip- 
ients of  a  training  befitting  their  condition  and  their  weighty  responsibilities.  The 
wickedest  rebellion  recorded  in  history  was  inaugurated  by  "  liberally  educated^  men. 
But  the  crowning  victories  of  Appomattox  and  Sadowa  were  won  not  by  rifled  cannon 
and  needle  gun,  out  by  intelligent  masses  who,  comprehending  the  interests  at  stake, 
and  appreoiatiuff  the  gravity  of  the  cnsis,  bravely  faced  death  that  their  country  and 
civilization  mignt  live. 

The  education  of  these  masses,  as  we  have  shown,  must  be  secured  in  the  elementary 
schools  or  it  can  be  done  nowhere,  and  the  advancing  tide  of  ignorance  must  roll  on 
until  it  shall  overwhelm  the  nation.  And  it  can  be  done  here.  But  our  agencies  for  the 
work  must  be  multiplied  and  }>erfected  far  beyond  our  past  experience.  The  tr^ned, 
skillful  schoolmaster  must  be  abroad  everywhere.  ''  It  is  the  master  that  makes  the 
school.''  It  is  the  careful  training  that  makes  the  master.  He  most  be  scholarly, 
ingenious,  eamest^eonscientions.  He  must  be  inspired  with  broad  views  of  his  work. 
He  must  love  it.  He  must  know  that  the  lessons  of  the  text-book  are  but  a  fraction  of 
the  means  to  be  employed  in  the  formation  of  character.  He  must  be  able  to  lead  his 
pupils  not  only  to  know  but  to  do  that  which  is  lovely  and  of  good  report.  To  rear  a 
supply  of  teachers  after  this  model  we  are  aware  is  no  eas^  task.  But  we  must  socceed 
in  it  at  whatever  cost,  or  our  great  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  masses  is  a  myth 
and  a  failure.  Seminaries  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers  must  be  increased 
in  number,  perfected  in  organization,  and  improved  in  management,  until  they  can 
create  and  keep  up  a  supply  of  skillfnl  teachers  for  the  whole  country.  A  knowledge 
of  the  noble  art  of  teaching  and  of  training  up  children  in  the  way  they  should  go, 
must  be  made  universal ;  for  this,  after  all,  is  the  chief  business  of  a  civilized  society. 

For  the  weighty  reasons  which  have  thus  been  imperfbctly  sketched,  then,  the  com- 
mittee believe  that  our  normal  school  spatem  should  be  bo  graded  that  %pe  shall  be  anpplied 
%vith  separate  agencies  for  the  tpeoial  preparation  of  elementary  teaehers  adequate  to  eunplif 
every  school  in  the  community.  Their  organization  would  thus  be  more  simple,  and  their 
operation  more  direct  and  effective  than  on  the  diffused  plan,  which  seems,  in  many  in- 
stances, to  embrace  every  grade  fh>m  the  primary  school  to  the  full  collegiate  course. 
This  plan  would  so  far  localize  the  training  system  as  to  bring  its  benefits  within  reach 
of  the  great  body  of  teachers.  It  would  ^ve  greater  prominence  and  effectiveness  to 
the  professional  work  of  the  schools  by  limiting  the  scope  of  their  academical  oouises. 
It  would  in  a  few  years  create  and  mamtain  a  supply  of  able  teachers  worthy  of  the 
high  vocation  of  instructing  the  people.  It  would  rapidly  renovate  the  entii^e  pubhc 
school  system,  and  carry  the  infinite  blessings  of  knowledge  and  culture  to  evei^y  nome. 
It  would  stem  this  advancing  tide  of  ignorance  which  now  threatens  to  imperu,  if  not 
to  overwhelm,  the  country.  It  would  elevate  the  profession  of  teaching  in  public  es- 
timation. It  would  lead  to  a  far  more  liberal  compensation  of  teachers,  by  enabling 
them  to  render  a  more  acceptable  service  to  the  people. 

The  committee  believe,  however,  that  no  course  of  study  which  can  be  committed  to 
paper  can  be  made  adequately  to  represent  the  true  worth  of  a  training  school  for  teach- 
ers, or  of  any  school  whatever.  It  is  the  supreme  function  of  every  school  not  merely  to 
accomplish  a  given  course  of  study  but  to  develop  character,  A  curriculum  is  only  one  of 
the  means  to  a  great  and  comprehensive  end.  It  is  too  often  made  an  end  unio  Uself;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  this  end,  in  a  majority  of  cases,  is  not  realized.  ThoTalue  of  a 
curriculum  depends,  first,  upon  its  adaptation  to  the  sp>ecial  purpose  for  which  it  is  de- 
signed, and  still  more  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  handled.  The  best  course  of  study 
ever  devised  by  the  wisdom  of  man,  in  the  hands  of  an  ignorant  and  unskillful  teacher, 
is  no  better  than  a  string  of  pearls  offered  as  a  morsel  to  a  famishing  beast.  Said  the 
late  Edward  Everett,  in  a  brief  address  to  a  class  of  teachers  on  a  certain  occaaion, "  In 
education  the  method,  the  methodf  is  everything."  Bo  the  power  of  a  curriculum  de- 
pends preeminently  upon  the  method  in  which  it  is  employed.  The  branches  taught 
in  our  elementary  schools  have  a  power  of  mental  discipline  and  expansion  many-fild 
greater  than  we  realize  from  them  in  the  average  of  cases.  It  is  this  latent  power 
that  we  so  much  need  to  apply  in  our  common  schools.  But  intoUicenoe  and  skill 
alone  can  do  it.  While  a  text-book  stands  between  an  unwilling  onild  on  the  oae 
liand  and  a  bloekhead  on  the  other,  this  power  must  remain  as  a  light  hidden  ondei  a 
bushel,  and  the  poor  children  will  see  only  as  through  a  glass  very  £irkly. 
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Nor  is  this  all.  Thei^  is  nnqaestionably  a  choice  of  stadies  to  be' regarded  here. 
The  etudies  to  be  pnrsned  in  our  tramin^r  scfaoolB  for  elementary  teachers  onght  in  a 
meaenre  to  be  determined  not  so  much  by  the  branches  which  are  but  which  ought  to 
le  iamghi  in  the  common  schools.  These  are  some  things  sttenipted  to  be  taught,  espe- 
cially in  the  district  schools,  which  ought  to  have  no  place  there,  since  they  exclude 
other  studies  of  far  ipeater  ose  to  the  people.  We  might  instance  algebra,  higher 
arithmetic,  mental  antbmetio,  pursued  as  an  independent  study,  and  carried  to  the 
estreme  or  abuse  in  enforced  logical  processes  beyond  the  apprehension  of  children. 
We  may  also  mention  survejfinffy  natural pkilamtphffy  a$id  aatronamg.  <mt  of  their  proper  order 
oMcfflimneotfoii.  Of  the  exdaded  studies  we  will  merely  name  the  elements  of  the  nat- 
ural «nd  physieaL  sciences,  espedally  phyrics,  chemistiy,  and  botany,  in  their  relations 
to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  These  are  studies  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
industrial  classes,  and  as  far  as  possible  they  ought  either  to  accompany  or  supplement 
thorough  instruction  in  the  so-called  common  branches.  With  our  elementary  schools 
proper^  regulated ;  with  the  studies  clearly  defined  and  limited  as  they  should  be : 
ana,  aboTc  all,  with  a  generation  of  teachers  such  as  the  American  people  need  and 
must  have,  these  things  will  be  practicable.  Under  an  organization  and  aoministration 
of  oar  school  system  in  all  its  parts  corresponding  with  the  necessities  and  the  wealth 
of  the  nation ;  with  the  studies  suitably  selected  and  limited,  and  with  a  supply  of 
teachers  worthy  of  tiieir  high  vocation,  we  should  see  the  risine  generations  m  our 
country  better  trained,  better  educated,  better  fitted  to  enter  upon  tiie  woiic  of  life  at  the 
aee  of  twelye  years  than  most  young  men  and  women  now  are  at  eighteen,  or  ever  there- 
alter.  There  are  those  here  who  belieye  this  possible,  because  they  haYc  seen  the 
truth  of  the  statement  repeatedly  verified.  There  is  a  vast  waste  of  time,  treasure, 
and  power  growing  out  of  the  imperfect  or^nization  and  direcl^n  of  the  educational 
forces  of  this  country,  which  goes  far  to  account  for  the  waste  in  every  other  direction. 

A  course  of  studies  for  the  schools  of  the  people  should  be  wisely  adapted  to  the  con- 
dition and  wants  of  the  people.  It  should  be  such  as  promises  them  the  broadest,  fhllest 
development  possible  within  the  limits  of  time  which  they  can  devote  to  it.  It  should 
be  such  as  will,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent,  aid  them  in  their  occupations,  and 
fit  them  for  their  duties  as  men  and  citizens.  It  should  be  such  as  will  stimulate  them 
to  the  life-long  duty  of  self-culture  after  the  temporaiy  aids  afforded  by  schools  are 
withdrawn.  As  only  the  few  are  able  to  ascend  so  for  as  to*  claim  the  privileges  of  the 
hi^er  institutions,  the  courses  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  should  be  selected 
lees  with  reference  to  a  preparation  for  the  higher  courses,  if  need  be,  than  for  the 
duties  of  life.  As  the  common  schools  are  for  the  masses,  and  as  the  masses  cannot  go 
beyond  them,  the  interests  of  the  higher  institutions,  when  necessary,  must  yield  to  tho 
interests  of  the  masses. 

The  committee  have  suggested  that  a  course  of  study  is  only  one  of  the  means  by 
which  the  ends  of  school  training  are  to  be  realized.  Our  children  and  youth  should 
not  only  learn  the  right,  but  learn  to  do  the  right.  It  is  essential  that  they  practice  as 
well  as  know  the  truUif  and  this  is  the  essence  of  the  training  system.  That  school 
stops  far  short  of  its  true  goal  which  neglects  the  assiduous  cultivation  of  the  personal 
luibits,  manners  and  morals  of  its  pupils.  Carelessness  slays  its  thousands  and  wastes 
its  millions  annually.  Wantonness  destroys  more  than  prudence  saves.  Hundreds  of 
our  American  schools  are  little  less  than  undisciplined  Juvenile  mobs,  knowing  and 
respecting  no  law  save  the  wild  passions  of  the  hour.  The  representative  young  Ameri- 
can is  a  child  that  neither  reverences  nor  obeys  his  superiors;  is  impatient  of  restraint, 
and  seemingly  bent  upon  "  rule  or  ruin."  Multitudes  of  our  school-houses  and  their 
appurtenances  bear  witness  to  this  truth,  resembling  the  sad  relics  of  an  ill-spent  Ufe. 

^ow  the  committee  feel  compelled  to  suggest  that  this  subject  of  discipline  and  the 
formation  of  character  comes  legitimately  within  the  scope  of  the  present  discussion. 
It  matters  not  how  complete  our  scheme  for  intellectual  culture  may  be,  if  we  neglect 
the  personal,  social,  and  moral  habits  of  our  youth  it  is  all  in  vain ;  it  is  worse  than 
useless.  In  these  evil  tendencies  there  is  a  profound  significance,  an  ominous  import. 
Here  is  the  key  to  the  lawlessness,  corruption,  wastefulness  and  other  wrongs  wnich 
menace  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  society.  These  evils  haVe  their  root  in  the  slip-shod 
discipline  as  well  as  in  the  superficial  teaching  of  the  common  schools.  The  committee 
believe  that  it  is  the  supreme  function  of  every  school  to  aim  directly  at  the  habits  and 
character  of  its  pupils,  and  not  alone  at  the  technical  instruction  of  the  text-books  and 
the  intellectual  routine  of  the  class-room. 

The  professional  training  schools  afford  the  means  whereby  tho  work  of  reformation 
in  these  respects  may  be  begun.  The  teacher,  the  teacher,  is  the  central  power  and  the 
inspirer  of  all  reforms  in  education.  "Whatever  you  would  have  appear  in  the  life  of 
a  nation,"  say  the  Prussians,  "you  must  put  into  its  schools."  And,  we  venture  to  add, 
that  whatever  you  would  put  into  its  schools  yon  must  first  put  into  ita  teachers 
through  the  agencies  which  prepare  them  for  their  groat  work. 

In  proposing  an  outline  of^  a  course  of  Study  and  training  for  elementary  teachers, 
H  seems  necessary  to  fix  upon  some  definite  standard  of  admission  as  a  basis  of  the 
course.    This  is  a  somewhat  perplexing  task,  owing  to  the  varying  standards  of  teach- 
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ing  in  different  localities.  The  normal  school  is  compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  its 
position  in  the  system,  to  acyost  itself  to  the  condition  and  circnmstances  of  the  subor- 
dinate parts  of  that  system.  It  mast  at  first  let  itself  down  so  flu  as  to  be  accessible  by 
average  of  those  who  have  received  their  preparation  in  the  lower  schoolB.  Otherwise 
its  rooms  would  be  tenantless  and  its  occupation  would  be  gone.  Gradually,  however, 
it  can  and  should  elevate  its  standard  of  admission,  and  by  this  means,  as  well  as  through 
the  influence  which  its  graduates  will  exert  by  their  superior  methods  of  teaching,  it 
will  constantly  raise  the  character  of  the  schools  in  the  community.  We  propose  a 
standard  which  is  limited  in  the  extent  of  its  requirements.  But  this  would  be  com- 
pensated for  in  the  rigor  and  thoroughness  of  the  preliminary  examination.  ''Not 
how  much,  but  how  well,''  should  be  the  test  of  admission  to  a  training  school  for  ele- 
mentary teachers.  The  subjoined  standard  may  be  lowered  when  necessary  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  particular  location. 

Without  farther  remark,  the  committee  suggest  the  following  as  a  suitable  standard 
of  admission  to  an  elementary  normal  school: 

1.  The  ability  to  spell  correctly. 

2.  A  free  and  legible  handwriting. 

3.  The  power  to  read  fluently  and  to  enunciate  with  distinctness  all  ordinary  words 
of  the  language. 

4.  The  ability  to  parse  and  analyze  any  common  English  sentence. 

5.  The  power  to  perform  with  facility  all  the  processes  of  elementary  arithmetio  to 
percentage. 

6.  A  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  of  mathematical  geography,  and  of  the  political 
geography  of  the  United  States. 

7.  Satiuactory  evidence  of  good  moral  character. 

8.  A  sound,  healthy  body. 

Assuming  this  as  a  basis,  the  committee  suggest  the  following  as  affording  an  excellent 
course  for  the  preparation  of  elementary  teachers,  covering  a  period  of  two  years. 
Both  the  standard  of  admission  and  the  oonrse  itselt  may  be  modified— either  raised  or 
lowered,  to  suit  the  necessities  and  dronmstanoes  of  particular  localities.  It  ia  impos- 
sible to  lay  down  a  course  that  will  meet  the  demands  of  all  places. 

In  presenting  this  course  we  assume  also  that  one  of  the  best  methods  of  teaching 
how  to  teach  any  subject  is  actually  to  teach  that  subject  upon  the  most  approved  plan. 
This  method,  however,  is  but  one  of  many,  and  should  never  be  exclusively  mied 
upon.  Special  drill  in  the  art  of  teaching  should  be  a  constant  accompaniment  of  the 
course. 

Proposed  course  of  study  and  training  in  a  normal  school  for  the  preparation  of  elemenUay 
teachers,    HmCf  two  years;  each  year  to  be suMivided  into  two  terms  of  tutenty  wedce  eoeft. 


FmST  TEAR — ^FIRST  TERM. 


Subjects. 


Syllabus. 


English  language 


Elementary  arithmetic,  including  mental 
processes. 

Writing  and  drawing 

Geography 

Botany,  as  a  means  of  cultivating  observing 

powers,  (8  weeks.^ 
Physiology,  (12  weeks.)    To  follow  botany. 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching 

Vocal  and  physical  training.. 

Ethical  instruction... 


Parts  of  speech  and  their  properties. 
Composition.  Parsing  and  aniuysis  of 
sentences. 

Processes  and  principles  from  the  be^- 
ning  to  percentage.  Mental  pmetioe. 
Methods  of  rapid  calculation. 

Theory  and  art  of  penmanship.  Free  draw- 
ing. 

United  States  and  Europe  comprehen- 
sively studied.    Map  drawing. 

Morphology  of  leaves.  Stems.  Roots. 
Use  of  Bchednles. 

General  outlines  of  the  subject.  Hygienic 
roles. 

Observation  and  criticism  of  teaching 
exercises.  Lessons  in  teaching  primary 
reading  and  number  classes. 

Free  caUsthenic  exercises.  Musical  nota- 
tion and  reading  through  key  of  C. 
Simple  chorus  practice. 

Manners  and  morals.  Formation  of  righl 
habits. 
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FQtST  TEAR— SECOND  TERM. 


Subjects. 


English  grammar,  (completed) 

Elementary  arithmetic,  (completed) 


Syllabus. 


Drawing .......... ..... 

Botany,  (8  or  10  weeks)  . 

Geography,  (completed) 
Geometry 


Theory  and  practice  of  teaching — (Con- 
tinued.) 
Book-keeping 


Vocal  and  physical  culture 


Analysis  and  parsing  completed.  Im- 
promptu composition.  Brief  essays  and 
theses. 

Percenta^.  Ratio  and  proportion.  Boots. 
Alligation.  Mensuration  analysis.  Mental 

£  recesses.  Commercial  calculations, 
[etiiods  of  rapid  calculation. 

Perspective.  Drawing  of  simple  objects. 

Continued  to 'analysis  and  classification 
of  plants.    Use  ox  schedules  continued. 

Asia  comprehensively.  General  review 
of  the  geography  of  the  world.  Map  con- 
struction. Methods  of  rapid  delineation. 

Geometrical  facts.  Lines.  Figures.  Defini- 
tions inferred. 

Lessons  and  criticism  of  methods  in  Ian- 
guagoyform,  and  place. 

Theory  and  practice  in  double  entry  and 
in  business  forms. 

Reading  and  singing  in  all  scales  and 
keys.  Written  exercises.  Rythmic  exer- 
cises.   Transposition.    Chorus  practice. 


SECOND  TBAR-HnRST  TERM. 


Geography.    (To  follow  reading) , 


English  language 

Algebra.    ^10  weeks) 

Natural  philosophy.    (20  weeks.) 
History  of  the  United  States. 
Science  of  government. 
Chemistry,  (follows  algebra) 


Physical  and  vocal  culture 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching 


Phenomena  of  ocean    and    atmosphere. 

Terrestrial  astronomy. 
Vocal  exercises.    Reading.    Elocution. 
To  quadratic  equations. 


Nomenclature.  Study  of  elements.  Ex- 
perimental practice  in  laboratory. 

Calisthenio  exercises.    Chorus  practice. 

Practice  and  criticism  of  object  lessons. 
Management  and  methods  with  advanced 
classes. 


SECOND  TERM. 


Chemistry,  (continued). 

Geology 

Geometry,  (4 books)  ... 


Physiology 

Theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 


Philosophy  of  education,  including  mental 
philosophy. 


Elements  and  compounds.  Lectures.  La- 
boratory manipulation. 

General  principles.  Field  work.  Classifi- 
cation of  specimens. 

Demonstrations  inferred  from  flMsts  and 
principles. 

Reisumed  and  completed. 

School  organization,  discipline,  and  man- 
^ment.  School  laws.  History  of  educa- 
tion. 

Nervous  mechanism.  The  senses.  Sensa- 
tion, perception^  observation,  memory 
reason,  imagination,  &o.  Principles  ana 
methods  of  training  inferred  m>m  the 
above. 
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EDrCATIONAIi   CONTBNTIONS. 

For  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  great  degree  of  interest  felt  in  the  promotion  of 
education  throughout  the  country,  by  thoee  who  are  most  directly  engaged  in  this  work, 
and  the  character  and  amount  of  effort  already  employed,  we  give,  in  this  connection^  a 
brief  account  of  some  of  the  meetings  held  by  several  important  educational  associa- 
tions  during  the  last  year. 

THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

This  body  met  Wednesday  moming^ugnst  IT,  In  the  haU  of  the  Central  High 
^School,  Cleveland)  Ohio,  the  president/D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  the 
<;hair.  An  address  of  welcome  by  E.  R.  Perkins,  president  of  the  Cleveland  boaxd  of 
education,  was  happily  responded  to  by  the  president,  in  behalf  of  the  association,  who 
then  proceeded  to  tne  delivery  of  the  annmu  address,  giving  an  interesting  review  of 
the  history  of  the  association,  including  its  organization  in  1857,  the  nine  annual  meet- 
ings sinoeheld,  and  the  changes  in  its  constitution,  closing  with  a  recommendation  of 
its  reorganization  on  a  more  comprehensive  plan. 

A  report  was  then  presented  by  S.  H.  White,  of  nUnois,  on  "the  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution," submitting  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  the  three  national  associatious 
into  one  organization,  under  the  title  of  The  National  Educational  Association,  with 
four  departments,  to  wit :  School  superintendence,  normal  schools,  elementary  schools, 
and  higher  instruction.    The  constitution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt.  of  Wisconsin,  presented  a  report  on  a  **  national  university,"  stating 
concisely  the  leading  offices  of  a  true  university,  and  the  need  of  such  an  institation 
in  this  country.  On  the  question  of  ways  and  means,  the  haw  of  the  undertaking,  the 
committee  wisely  asked  for  more  time. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  gave  a  valuable  report  on  the  ''  decimal  system 
of  weights  and  measures,"  closing  wiui  the  following  resolutions,  which  were  adopted : 

Mesoltedf  That  a  universal  system  of  weights  and  measures,  founded  upon  a  common 
standard  and  the  decimal  notation,  is  alike  important  to  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween different  and  distant  nations,  and  to  the  progress  of  science  and  civilization 
throughout  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  asaooiation  the  metric  system  is  nearer  perfect 
than  any  other  yet  reached,  and,  therefore,  has  the  strongest  chuma  for  univexsal  adc^ 
tion. 

B^aohed^  That  we  recommend  its  early  introduction  into  oar  schools  and  seminaries 
of  learning,  as  the  best  means  of  populariising  the  system,  and  securing  its  geperal  use 
among  the  people. 

E.  A.  Sheldon,  principal  of  the  Oswego  Normal  and  Training  School^  presented  a  pa- 
per on  "  the  proper  work  of  a  primary  school,"  in  which  the  author^  views  on  primary 
education  were  given,  urging  the  importance  of  the  training  of  the  senses  by  means  of 
object  lessons,  in  which  the  teacher  is  the  guide,  and  claiming  that  more  progress  is 
made  by  pupils  in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  &c.,  when  such  additional  lessons  are 
given  than  without  them. 

Two  lessons  given  to  classes  of  small  pupils,  by  Misses  M.  A.  Lanyea  and  Kate 
Stephan,  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  followed:  the  first  to  illustrate 
the  method  of  writing  numbers  by  the  decimal  notation,  and  tne  second  being  an  ob- 
ject lesson  on  knives. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  by  General  Eaton,  national  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, on  **  the  relation  of  the  National  Government  to  education,"  commencing  with  a 
history  of  the  colonial  and  early  action  of  the  Government  ^  noticing  the  things  that 
Congress  may  not  do  in  relation  to  public  education ;  and  next,  mentioning  some  of  the 
thin^  which  the  Government  may  do  in  relation  to  education,  viz :  it  may  do  all  thiogB 
rec^uired  for  education  in  the  Temtories ;  in  the  District  of  Columbia ;  by  its  treaties 
with  and  its  obligations  to  the  Indians ;  it  may  do  all  that  its  international  relations 
require  in  regardto  education ;  may  call  persons  or  States  to  account  for  whatever 
has  been  intrusted  to  them  by  it  for  educational  purposes ;  may  use  either  the  public 
domain  or  the  money  received  from  its  sale  for  the  oeneflt  of  education ;  may  Know 
all  about  education  m  the  country,  and  communicate  of  what  it  knows  at  the  disoie- 
tion  of  Congress  and  the  Executive ;  ma^  make  laws  for  these  several  purposes,  an4 
the  federal  courts  may  a^ndicate  questions  under  them.  In  accordance  with  these 
laws,  plainly  the  Government  should  provide  a  national  educational  office  and  an  of- 
ficer, and  furnish  him  clerks  and  all  means  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  national  educa- 
tional obligations ;  and  it  may  take  such  exceptional  action  as  exceptional  circum- 
stances may  require—for  the  public  welfare ;  for  the  assurance  of  a  republican  form  of 
Government ;  for  the  protection  of  the  liberty  of  those  lately  slaves;  for  the  securi^ 
of  their  citizenship ;  for  the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote ;  for  the  equality  of  aT 
men  before  the  law;  and  for  the  fitting  of  any  citizen  for  any  responsibility  the  na- 
tion may  impose  on  him. 
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The  committee  appNointed  to  iex>ort  on  the  addreas  of  General  Eaton,  Bubseqaently 
anbmitted  the  following  resolntions,  which  were  adopted : 

Beaolvedf  That  we  heartily  approve  the  viewa  and  recommendations  therein  so  ably 
stated  and  nrged. 

Setolved,  That  we  respectfhlly  petition  Congress  to  make  a  larger  appropriation  of 
money  to  meet  what  seems  to  us  the  first  clamis  of  general  education  upon  the  na- 
tional Burean. 

Benlved,  That  General  Eaton,  together  with  the  presiding  officers  of  this  association^ 
be  a  committee  to  press  the  matters  here  referred  to  upon  &e  attention  of  Congress. 

Thnrsdav's  proceedings  included— 

1.  The  election  of  officers,  coDsistin^  of  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago,  Illinois,  presi- 
•dent;  John  Hancock,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  secretary,  with  twelve  vice-presidents  and 
twenty-seven  directors. 

2.  An  excellent  paper  by  Professor  Eben  Touriee,  director  of  the  New  England  con- 
servatory of  music,  Boston,  on  "  music  in  its  relations  to  common  school  education.'' 
He  presented  cogent  ar^ments  in  favor  of  the  general  introduction  of  music  ns  a 
branch  of  school  education,  and  referred  to  the  musical  instruction  in  the  schools  of 
Boston  as  an  illustration  of  methods  and  results.  The  paper  was  followed  by  a  brief 
discussion. 

3.  A  model  lesson  in  vocal  music,  by  Professor  Miller,  of  HliBois,  the  members  of  the 
association  forming  the  class;  and  a  musical  exercise  with  a  cIsab  of  girls,  conducted 
by  Professor  N.  C.  Stewart,  of  Cleveland. 

4.  A  discussion  on  the  motives  and  means  which  should  be  made  prominent  in  school 
di8cij>llne  and  instruction,  which  was  participated  in  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  and  Hon. 
£.  Weston,  Illinois ;  Miss  Eliza  Schofleld,  Pennsylvania:  J.  H.  Hoose  and  Mr.  Johonnet, 
New  York ;  President  E.  T.  Tappan,  President  J.  H.  Faurchild,  and  E.  E.  White,  Ohio. 
It  was  generally  agreed  that  natural  incentives  should  be  used  in  preference  to  artifi- 
cial. Natural  incentives  were  divided  into  higher  and  lower,  and  the  preference  given 
to  the  former,  when  they  can  be  made  effective.  The  discussion  was  pointed,  practi- 
ce and  sensible^  and,  as  a  consequence^  it  was  listened  to  with  very  great  interest. 

5.  An  instructive  address  by  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  **  schools  and 
educational  system  of  German  v.''  He  gave  the  resiQts  of  his  observations  with  respect 
to  courses  of  study,  manner  of  teaching  and  government,  compensation  and  qualiuca- 
tion  of  teachers,  &c.  Many  facts  were  stated  in  answer  to  questions,  and^  at  the  close, 
a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  indicated  the  interest  and  satisfaction  of  the  audience. 

The  principal  exercises  of  Friday's  session  were — 

1.  A  practical '~~  *  "    -r.*-^--^^  _*•«,..__._ 

mar  in  common 

by  Z.  Richards,  Washington ;  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbsj  Indiana ;  and  others. 

2.  An  able  paper  by  William  T.  Harris,  superintendent  of  public  schools,  St.  Louis, 
on  "  the  use  and  abuse  of  text-books.''  After  a  suggestive  review  of  the  mstorv  and 
growth  of  systems  of  teaching,  he  considered  the  comparative  merits  of  oral  and  text- 
book instruction.  He  conceded  the  value  of  object-teaching  in  primary  schools,  but 
objected  to  allowing  oriU  iustmction  too  large  a  place.  He  favored  text-book  teach- 
ing. The  subject  was  discussed  by  Superintendent  J.  W.  Bulkley.  Brooklyn;  Doc- 
tor Spear,  Philadelphia ;  Doctor  McQuffey,  Virginia ;  Z.  Richards,  Washington ;  A.  E. 
Sheldon,  Oswego ;  and  others. 

3.  An  able  and  eloquent  address  by  Hon.  F.  A.  Sawyer,  United  States  Senator,  South 
Carolina^  on  the  question,  ''What  can  free  schools  do  for  a  State  f" 

Commissioner  Eaton  followed  with  a  few  remarks ;  the  customarv  resolutions  of 
thanks  were  passed;  President  Hagar  congratulated  the  members  on  the  harmony  and 
success  of  the  session,  and  the  association  acMoumed. 

The  great  feature  of  the  proceedings  was  tne  consolidation  of  the  three  national  as- 
sociations into  a  national  educational  association,  with  four  departments,  as  follows : 

Natumal  Educatiandl  ^Mocia^ion.— President,  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago,  Illinois ;  secre- 
tary, W.  E.  Crosby,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

^ortnal  8chool  c^par^numt.— President,  S.  H.  White,  Peoria,  Illinois;  vice-president,  C. 
C.  Rounds,  Farmin^n,  Maine;  secretary,  A.  L.  Barbour,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Department  of  higher  <n«<rttc«<wi.— President,  C.  W.  Eliot,  Harv^  University,  Cam- 
brid^,  Massachusetts :  vice-president,  N.  Sb  Cobleigh,  Delaware,  Ohio ;  secretary,  8. 
G.  Williams,  Clevelana,  Ohio ;  corresponding  secretary,  Eli  T.  Tappan,  Gambier,  Ohio. 

Elementarjf  department. — President.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Oswego,  New  York:  vice-president, 
A.  C.  Shortridge,  Indianapolis,  Indiana;  secretary,  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Waltham,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

NatUmdl  School  Superintendentt^  ^Mocia^ion.— President,  W.  D.  Henkle,  Columbus,  Ohio ; 
vice-president,  W.  M.  Colby,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas ;  secretary,  Warren  Johnson,  Au- 
gusta, Maine. 

AMERICAN  NORMAL  ASSOCIATION. 

This  association  met  in  the  hall  of  the  Central  High  School,  Cleveland^  Ohio,  on 
Monday  morning,  August  14,  with  an  unusually  large  attendance.    The  president,  Pro- 


paper  bv  J.  H.  Blodeett,  of  Hlinois,  on  ''the  claims  of  English  gram- 
schools,''  which  was  followed  by  a  spirited  discussion,  participa^  in 
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fesBOT  John  Ogden,  of  NaahTille,  Tennessee,  delivered  an  able  address  on  the  '^  Condi- 
tion and  Wants  of  Normal  Schools."  As  evidence  of  the  utility  of  normal  schools,  h» 
eited  the  fact  that  those  States  and  oonntries  that  have  made  the  most  liberal  provision 
for  normal  training  have  the  best  public  schools ;  and,  as  evidence  of  the  popularity 
of  these  schools,  he  alluded  to  the  assumption  of  the  name  f>y  institutions  which  hare 
no  just  title  to  it.  He  ureed  that  normsu  schools  must  be  placed  upon  an  elevated, 
rational,  and  substantial  basis,  and  that  they  must  do  the  work  of  first-class  profes- 
sional schools.  They  must  produce  skillful  .teachers ;  not  hobbyists,  nor  copyists,  nor 
idealists,  but  larg^-hearted,  clear-headed,  strong-handed  teachers ;  and  they  most  pro^ 
duce  such  teachers  in  greater  numbers  than  oUier  institutions.  To  this  end,  normal 
schools  should  not  be  subordinated  to  any  other  class  of  institutions.  In  its  highest 
departments  the  normal  school  should  be  purely  professional.  Its  mission  is  in  the 
direct  line  of  professional  training,  and  to  other  mstitutions  must  largely  be  left  the 
work  of  imparting  a  knowledjge  of  the  branches  of  study.  Its  course  of  study  and 
training  should  be  arranged  with  the  strictest  reference  ta  its  application  in  the  work 
of  teaching.  The  normal  school  should  be  endowed  by  the  State,  as  a  means  of  pro- 
viding trained  teachers  for  all  her  schools,  and  to  it  should  be  attached  a  model  aehool— a 
complete  school  of  observation,  study^  and  practice,  and  a  model  in  all  its  appointments. 
Professor  William  F.  Phelps,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minne- 
sota, read  a  valuable  report  on  the  "  course  of  study  for  normal  schools." 

A  discussion  of  the  paper  followed^  at  length,  in  which  Hon.  B.  6.  Northrop,  of  Con- 
necticut; L.  R.  Thompson,  of  West  Vir^dnia;  Hon.  B.  0.  Hobbs^  of  Indiana;  S.  U.  White, 
of  Illinois ;  W.  £.  Crosby,  of  Iowa ;  Dr.  Daniel  Read,  of  Missouri ;  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  Maine ; 
Oliver  Arey,  of  Wisconsin;  W.  £.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Rioko^  of 
Ohio,  participated.  Quite  a  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed,  the  general  drift,  how- 
ever, being  in  favor  of  two  courses  of  training,  an  elementary  and  a  more  ^vanced 
course,  the  former  having  direct  reference  to  the  wants  of  primary  schoolq^ 

S.  H.  White,  esq.,  principal  of  the  City  Normal  School,  Feoria,  Illinois,  then  read  a 
paper  on  "  the  means  of  providing  the  mass  of  teachers  with  professional  instruction." 
The  papers  of  Messrs.  Phelps  and  White  were  referred  to  a  committee  of  eighteen,  with 
instructions  to  consider  certain  topics  in  each,  and  report  to  the  association.  (These 
papers  appear  in  another  branch  of  this  report.) 

A  large  audience  assembled  in  the  eveningto  hear  an  address  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard, 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  "  the  human  body  a  subject  of 
study  for  the  teacher."  The  importance  of  good  nealth  to  the  teacher  was  strongly 
presented.  A  good  physical  presence  exerts  a  powerful  influence,  and  the  posture  and 
movements  of  the  body  are  real  educationiJ  forces.  The  clear  utterance  which  phys- 
ical vigor  gives,  imparts  weight  to  words  of  wisdom  and  moral  precepts.  The  ease 
with  which  a  healthy  teacher  works  is  of  incalculable  value.  lU  health  is  the  mother 
of  petulance,  and  bad  digestion  furnishes  many  occasions  for  the  use  of  the  birch. 
These  and  other  considerations  make  the  understanding  of  his  physical  nature,  and  a 
compliance  with  its  laws,  an  imperative  duty  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  The  speak- 
er's next  plea  was  for  the  little  ones,  whose  physical  needs  should  be  the  first  great 
care  of  the  teacher.  Health  of  bodily  powers  is  not  only  the  condition  of  successful 
physical  labor,  but  also  of  the  highest  mental  attainments.  To  all  intellectual  progress 
the  bodv  han^  as  a  clo^,  or  acts  as  a  helper.  The  teacher  must  be  able  to  direct  the 
physical  activities  of  children,  and  this  can  never  be  wisely  done  by  one  who  does  not 
understand  their  nature,  their  condition,  and  their  needs.  The  popular  excesses  in 
phvsical  training,  as  in  rowing,  base  boll,  &c.,  were  noticed  and  condemned. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  on  Tuesday  morning,  a  committee  was  api>ointed  to 
wait  on  President  Grant,  then  in  the  city,  and  invite  him  to  visit  the  association.  The 
President  called  at  the  lower  front  hall  of  the  building,  where  he  was  met  by  the 
members,  who  were  personally  introduced  by  General  Eaton,  national  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Miss  Delia  A.  Lathrop,  principal  of  the  Cincinnati  Normal  School,  read  an  able  paper 
on  **  the  value  and  place  of  object  lessons  as  a  course  of  study." 

Professor  J.  W.  Dickinson,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, read  a  scholarly  paper  on  "  the  application  of  mental  science  to  teaching."  It 
was  a  thorough  analysis  of  tlie  mental  powers,  with  a  concise  statement  of  the  laws  of 
their  ffrowth,'and  the  manner  in  which  these  facts  should  be  applied  in  teaching. 

Eacn  of  these  papers  was  followed  by  a  discussion  in  which  the  philosophy  of  object- 
teaching  was  specially  considered. 

Professor  Moses  T.  Brown,  of  Massachusetts,  gave  a  brief  address  on  "  Dickens  as  a 
reader,"  and  as  an  illustration  of  his  style,  read  an  extract  from  ^*Dombey  and  Son,* 
eliciting  hearty  applause. 

At  the  evening  session  the  report  of  the  committee  on  a  course  of  study  for  normal 
schools  was  adopted,  and  a  paper  on  the  treatment  of  dunces,  by  Miss  M.  F.  Jackson, 
Philadelphia,  was  read  by  Miss  Howard,  of  New  York.  This  was  followed  by  brief 
addresses  by  Dr.  Reed,  of  Missouri  ;  Mrs.  Mary  Howe  Smith,  of  New  York ;  W.  EI  Shel-, 
don,  of  Massachusetts ;  William  T.  Phelps,  of  Minnesota ;  J.  W.  Dickinson,  of  Massa* 
chusetts;  John  Hancock,  Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  and  R.  H,  Holbrook,  of  Ohio. 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Tho  forty-first  annaal  meetinc  of  this  aasociation  was  held  in  Worcester,  Massachn- 
setts,  commencing  July  27, 1870. 

Professor  8. 8.  Greene,  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  president,  called  the  meeting  to 
order  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  St.  John,  followed  by  an  ad- 
dress of  welcome  by  Hon.  James  B.  Blake,  mayor  of  the  city. 

Professor  Greene,  after  happily  responding  to  the  mayor,  and  complimenting  Wor- 
cester for  its  early  efforts  in  securing  a  system  of  graded  schools,  reaa  his  annual  ad- 
dress as  president  of  the  institute.  Referring  to  the  influence  of  this  association,  he 
stated  that  it  originated  before  boards  of  education,  or  normal  schools,  or  systems  of 
graded  schools  to  any  extent,  or  State  or  citv  superintendents.  He  then  enumerated 
some  of  the  important  changes  of  the  last  forty  years,  and  pointed  out  the  forces  at 
work  to  produce  them,  clalmmg  for  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  a  large  share 
in  this  work. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Miner,  president  of  Tuft's  College,  read  a  pAper  in  the  afternoon  on  the 
duty  of  our  larger  towns  to  support  evening  schools.  .  Tnis  was  followed  by  an  ex- 
tenaed  and  animated  discussion  of  the  paper,  and  an  illustration  of  the  method  of 
teaching  singing  in  the  primarv  schools  of  Boston,  by  Mr.  L.  W.  Mason. 

In  the  evening  Professor  J.  L.  Diman,  of  Brown  University,  gaye  a  lecture  on  "  the 
poetry  of  education,"  which  was  enjoyed  by  a  large  audience,  in  Mechanics'  HalL 
Commencing  with  a  beautifuUy-expresised  eulojgy  on  Charles  Dickens,  he  referred  to 
the  charms  of  school-boy  life  m  England,  as  described  bv  Thackeray,  Tom  Hughes, 
and  other  Euj^lish  writers.  The  origin  of  tne  nine  principal  English  schools  was  0Lven, 
and  the  opinion  expressed  that  more  had  been  done  by  such  schools  as  Rugby,  £ton, 
Harrow,  and  others  of  that  class,  than  by  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  iUnstrating  his  ideas 
by  sketches  from  the  school  life  of  several  distinguished  graduates  firom  these  schools. 
He  thought  great  good  would  result  from  the  endowment  of  such  schools  in  this 
country,  and  timt  a  better  educational  influence  would  proceed  from  them  than  is  now 
exerted  by  the  ambitious,  self-styled  universities,  from  which  the  country  is  flooded 
with  meaningless  titles. 

The  first  paper  of  the  second  day  was  on  "the  relation  of  academies."  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Gow,  of  Worcester.  He  claimed  that  academies  are  needed  to  supply  tnree  classes  of 
wants.  First,  to  supplement  the  high  schools,  as  many^  from  their  situation  or  age, 
cann6t  attend  the  high  schools,  because  they  afford  a  higher  course  of  study  to  many 
who  cannot  otherwise  obtain  it,  and  on  account  of  their  distinct  religious  character. 
He  said  more  than  10,000  persons  are .  annually  found  in  the  academies  of  New 
England. 

A  discussion  followed,  in  which  D.  B.  Ha^ur,  of  Salem ;  A.  P.  Stone,  of  Portland, 
Maine;  D.  N.  Camp,  of  Connecticut;  Rev.  D.  Leach,  of  Rhode  Island;  Z.  Richards,  of 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  Rev.  Mr.  Clute,  of  New  Jersey ;  I).  Crosby,  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
others,  participated. 

Dr.  Stockbridge,  of  Providence,  next  read  a  paper  on  ''  the  system  of  education  in 
Prussia,"  which,  he  said,  rested  on  two  great  principles — ^that  education  should  be  uni- 
versal, and  that  it  should  be  compulsory.  Under  the  second  head,  he  said,  all  youths 
must  attend  schools.  Every  parish  must  sustain  a  school,  or^  if  poor,  it  will  be  aided. 
Teachers  must  be  educated,  and  provision  is  made  for  this  at  the  public  expense. 
Teachers  are  assured  of  competence  while  teaching,  and  of  support  if  disabled  or 
superannuated. 

In  the  afternoon  a  new  draught  of  the  constitution,  with  various  amendments,  was 
presented,  and  unanimously  adopted. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.  D.,  professor  of  theology  in  Harvard  Universitv,  ^ave  an 
able  address  in  the  afternoon  on  "the  Bible  in  common  schools."  To  banish  the 
Bible,  he  said,  was  to  garble  history,  for  there  was  much  histoid  of  which  it  was  the 
only  source.  Christianity  is  the  great  factor  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If  moral 
philosophy  is  to  be  taueht,  it  must  be  Christian  ethics.  For  the  culture  of  the  taste 
and  imagination  the  Bible  transcends  all  other  literature.  Our  English  Bible  has  ren- 
dered important  service  in  preserving  our  language.  It  is  the  key  to  the  best  English 
diction,  as  is  manifest  in  the  purity  with  which  it  is  spoken  in  New  England,  because 
the  Bible  has  helped  to  form  the  diction  of  every  cnild.    We  are  also  a  Christian 

SM>ple.  This  we  recognize  in  oaths,  in  prayers  in  the  legislature,  and  in  other  ways, 
ur  children  should  not  be  kept  in  ignorance  of  this.  Sectarian  religion  should  be 
excluded ;  but  this  can  be  done  only  by  having  infidel  teachers  or  givingan  unsecta- 
rian  book.  The  Bible  is  such  a  book.  It  was  not  made  by  the  Puritans.  The  Puritans 
are  the  only  class  that  might  complain,  as  at  the  use  of  the  word  **  bishop,^'  to  translate 
what  is  in  other  passages  rightly  translated  "  overseer."  Enlightened  Roman  Catho- 
lics admit  that  our  translation  is  not  unfavorable  to  them.  But  what  they  want  is  tho 
division  of  school  funds;  and  this  would  be  the  destruction  of  our  common-school  sys- 
tem; this  would  be  suicidal,  and  cannot  be  allowed,  for  each  sect  would  then  have 
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fieparate  schools.    Bat  would  yon  compel  children  to  hear  instraction  to  which  their 
parents  object  f    Yes,  unless  parents  indemnify  the  State  from  their  children  becomine 

Saupers  or  criminals  There  is  danger  of  children  being  left  to  moral  ignoranco  and 
e^adation. 

After  an  animated  discussion  of  some  length  on  the  address  of  Dr.  Peabody,  and  upon 
the  following  resolution,  offered  by  W.  C.  Collar,  of  Boston  Highlands,  the  resolution 
was  adopted  almost  unanimously : 

"Be&otved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  association,  the  public  safety  and  the  highest 
interests  of  education  demand  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  excluded  from  the  public 
schools." 

The  evening  session  was  occupied  by  a  lecture  by  Dr.  George  B.  Loring,  on  **  the 
higher  education  of  women.'' 

The  first  paper  on  Thursday,  the  third  day  of  the  meeting,  was  hf  Professor  W.  P. 
Atkinson,  of  Cambridge,  on  ^'a  general  course  of  study,''  in  which  he  showed  the  rela- 
tion that  education  bears  to  the  Government,  and  claimed  that  this  should  be  provided 
for  all  by  the  States  rather  than  the  General  Government,  and  that  the  very  best  is 
not  too  much  to  be  demanded.  The  use  of  scientific  knowledge  in  the  future  develop- 
ment of  this  country  was  dwelt  upon;  and  in  addition  to  teaching  in  science  and 
English  literature— the  latter  being  important  to  make  our  boys  and  girls  brave, 
earnest,  and  tru&— there  should  be  much  more  of  instruction  in  beauty,  as  seen  in  poetiy 
and  art. 

After  a  full  discussion  of  this  paper  the  report  of  the  treasurer  was  read,  showing 
the  receipts  of  the  year  to  have  been  $776  29,  and  the  expenditures  |494  83. 

COMFUIiSORT  SCHOOL  ATTIENDANGB. 

In  the  afternoon  this  subject  was  taken  up,  to  allow  Hon.  Joseph  White,  secretary 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  board  of  education,  to  address  the  institute.  He  said  that 
the  questions  of  school  attendance  and  school  supervision  were  among  the  most  im- 
portant for  their  consideration.  It  would  not  be  denied  that  it  was  uie  duty  of  the 
btate  to  provide  the  means  of  education,  or  the  duty  of  parents  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  privileges ;  and,  to  go  even  further,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  State  to  compel  parents 
and  guardians  to  avail  themselves  of  the  privileges.  Tne  law  punishing  parents  who, 
in  Kood  circumstances,  fail  to  provide  children  with  food  and  clotheSi  was  a  good  law, 
and  there  should  be  the  same  provision  for  intellectual  food.  Mr.  White  read  the 
compulsory  law  passed  in  1642  relative  to  children  and  apprentices,  making  it  the  duty 
of  all  to  see  that  the  children  in  the  families  of  their  neignbors  had  sufficient  learning 
to  enable  them  to  read  the  English  language  perfectly,  with  other  acquirements.  To- 
day we  recognize  the  same  principle  in  the  law  requiring  children  between  the  ages  of 
eight  and  twelve  years  to  attend  school  six  months  in  the  year,  and  children  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age,  three  months.  When  a  law  was  made  compelling  attend- 
ance at  school  and  enforcing  it,  ''to  let"  would  be  inscribed  on  the  door  of  uie  State 
S risen,  and  we  should  live  in  an  age  of  prosperity  such  as  we  have  not  known  since  tiie 
ays  of  the  Puritan  fathers. 

Some  minor  topics  were  discussed  in  the  afternoon  by  gentlemen  from  variona  parts 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  Fordice  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania,  spoke  of  the  progress  of  education  in  hia  State, 
and  invited  the  institute  to  visit  the  State  and  hold  an  annual  meeting  there. 

Abner  J.  Phipps,  agent  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  education,  was  elected  presi- 
dent for  the  ensuing  year,  D.  W.  Jones,  Boston,  secretary,  and  George  A.  Walton,  of 
Wostfield,  treasurer, 

CENTRAL  COLLEGE  ASSOCIATION. 

More  than  thirty  college  presidents  met  at  Oberlin,  Ohio,  Tuesday,  August  23,  to 
attend  the  second  meeting  of  the  Central  College  Association,  an  organization  for  the 
advancement  of  collegiate  and  higher  education,  designed  to  operate  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

Vice-President  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  College,  occupied  the  chair.  In  his  ojiening  ad- 
dress he  urged  strongly  the  estabushment  of  some  kind  of  national  union  In  the  higher 
education  of  the  people,  and  advocated  the  acceptance  of  the  proposition  frt)m  the 
National  Teachers^  Association  to  organize  under  the  department  of^  *' higher  instruc- 
tion.'' 

Wednesday  morning  was  occupied  by  a  report  of  the  executive  committee,  followed 
by  the  reading  of  a  paper  upon  the  history  of  the  Greek  language,  by  Professor  Anag- 
nostopoulos,  a  native  Greek,  who  also  included  in  his  subject  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  cmssics.  He  insisted  that  the  modern  and  ancient  Greek  languages  are  identical 
with  due  allowances  for  corruptions  and  unimportant  changes. 

In  the  afternoon  a  discussion  on  classical  academies  was  continued ;  also  the  subject 
of  the  ^'marking  system,  examination,  and  degrees."  A  committee  previously  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Professors  ElliSj  Martyn,  Cobleigh,  Olne^,  and  Vincent,  reported 
a  resolution  approving  the  organization  of  a  department  of  higher  education,  as  pro- 
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Tided  for  in  the  action  of  the  National  TeaoheiB'  Association,  ''and  ^hat  we  will  coop- 
erate with  that  department;"  and  the  report  was  adopted.  In  the  evening  Proiessor 
CruUiver  gave  an  address  on  "  Christian  colleges  and  Christian  churches.'' 

Thursday  the  following  officers  were  chosen :  President,  J.  H.  Falrchild,  of  Oherlin ; 
first  Tice-president,  J.  P.  Gulliver,  of  Knox  College ;  second  vice-president,  F1x>fesspr 
Ed.  Olney,  of  Michigan  University ;  corresponding  secretary,  President  £.  T.  Tappan, 
of  Kenyon  College;  recording  secretary,  Professor  B.  S.  Potter,  of  Blinois  Wesleyan 
University;  treasurer,  £.  Whipple,  of  Wheat<m  College. 

President  Fairohild,  of  Oberlin,  read  a  paper  on  the  question,  "How  far  the  college 
shall  control  the  religious  instruction  of  pupils  f"  The  main  points  presented  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  were  that  tha  pupil  specially  needed  religious  instruction,  for  he 
IS  at  that  period  of  life  when  he  is  immature,  unsettled,  and  grasping  after  the  founda- 
tions of  those  teachings  which  he  had  in  vouth  accepted  from  the  authority  of  parents. 
His  intelli^nce  could  not  he  trusted  without  relig[iouB  instruction.  Qovemment  pro- 
vides religious  instruction  for  the  inmates  of  its  prisons  and  hospitals.  ^Character  can- 
not be  formed  except  under  the  pressure  of  religion.  In  history  and  life  the  Christian 
religion  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  facts,  and  cannot  be  left  out  of  studies.  Order 
in  colleges  cannot  be  maintained  without  religioua  teaching.  Colleges  are  held  re- 
sponsible for  this  work  by  the  religious  element  of  society.  He  thought  that  if  the 
practice  previuled  which  had  be^i  adopted  in  Cornell  University  and  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  of  not  requiring  religious  studies  or  observances,  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  colleges  and  the  State.  To  what  extent  religion  should  be  taught,  could  not  be 
answerei^  but  students  must  accept  the  regulations  as  those  uf  a  well-ordered  house- 
hold. Narrow  peculiarities  of  creeds  should  not  be  enforced  or  criticised,  for  the  col- 
let^ is  not  the  arena  for  sectarian  discussions. 

The  venerable  ex-president,  Finney,  of  Oberlin,  having  been  invited  through  a  special 
committee  to  address  the  convention,  made  some  pungent  remarks  as  to  what  ho 
thought  colleges  ought  to  be.  1.  The  faculty  should  be  Christian,  for  what  establishes, 
snpporto,  and  endows  colleges  but  the  Christian  religion  f  2.  They  should  be  men  well 
posted  in  their  special  departments,  and  labor  wim  enthusiasm.  They  might  teach 
a  quarter  of  a  century  witnout  enthusiasm,  and  not  develop  a  thorough  scholar.  3. 
The  faculty  must  be  sufficiently  radical  and  Judiciously  progressive,  so  as  not  to  lose 
the  confidence  of  the  students  and  earn  the  title  of  old  fogy.  4.  The  college  must  be 
in  sympathy  with  the  people.  He  attributed  the  success  of  Oberlin  to  that.  5.  Fac- 
ulties must  have  settlea  and  well-defined  opinions.  Some  people  thought  college  men 
should  not  have  opinions,  but  they  shoula ;  though  there  is  a  kind  of  popularity  in 
which  evervbody  speaks  well  of  men  and  nobodv  cares  much  for  them ;  they  are  well 
liked,  but  have  no  students.  6.  Beli^ion  must  be  taught.  .  The  highest  Judicial  au- 
thority had  decided  the  Christian  religion  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  7.  Faculties 
should  be  men  of  good  sense,  and,  if  they  would  have  the  respect  of  pupils,  they  should 
know  enough  to  come  into  the  recitation  rooms  out  of  the  rain. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  close  of  the  session : 

Be9oIved,  Tha,t  we  note  with  pleasure  the  evidences  of  increasing  interest  in  the  lit- 
erary, scientific,  and  especially  the  religious  education  of  the  youth  of  our  land ;  be- 
lieving, as  we  do,  that  education  not  based  upon  Christian  truth  is  of  questionable 
value. 

2.  That  the  executive  committee  be  instructed  to  correspond  with  General  Eaton, 
Commissioner  of  Education,  and  express  their  willingness  and  desire  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  promoting  the  interests  of  education. 

3.  That  we  commend  these  interests  to  the  sympathies,  prayers,  and  liberality  of 
Christian  people  and  congregations ;  that  our  schools  may  oe  increasingly  useful  as 
fountains  not  only  of  sound  instruction,  but  also  of  earnest,  elevated  piety. 

A  social  entertainment  in  the  ladies'  hall  of  the  college  at  5  p.  m.  closed  the  meet- 
ings of  the  association. 

KANSAS  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCUTION. 

The  *n""<^l  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  Juno  29  and  30,  and  July  1, 1870. 
The  opening  address  was  by  the  president,  I.  J.  Banister,  of  Paola.  Lectures  or  papers 
were  read  by  Professor  H.  I>.  MoCarty  and  Professor  P.  J.  Williams,  of  Leavenworth ; 
Miss  Brewer,  of  Paola;  Professor  Kellogg,  of  Emporia;  Hon.  T.  A.  Parker,  State  super- 
intendent of  Missouri;  B.  B.  Taylor,  of  Wyandot t;  Professor  Chapman,  of  Irving; 
Hon.  P.  McVicar,  Kansas  State  superintendent;  Professor  R.  B.  Dilwortb,  Leaven- 
worth ;  Professor  P.  Fales,  of  Ottawa,  and  Miss  Morris,  of  Leavenworth. 

OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCUTION. 

The  twenty-second  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at  Columbus,  July  5i 
6,  and  7,  and  the  members  were  welcomed  to  the  city  by  F.  Fieser,  esq.,  president 
of  the  city  board  of  education.    John  Hancock,  esq.,  of  Cincinnati,  responded  m  behalf 
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of  the  association.  The  president  of  the  association,  R.  W.  Stevenson,  esq.,  of  Norwalk, 
Chen  gave  his  inangnral  address,  in  the  coarse  of  which  he  referred  to  the  efforts  which 
have  been  made  by  the  teachers  of  the  State,  for  many  years,  to  secure  normal  schools 
and  county  supervision.  He  said  they  had  begged  for  these  two  measures  at  the  doors 
of  their  legislative  halls,  but  had  been  refhi^.  But  the  pupils  would- by  and  by  be 
the  law-makers,  and  then  these  two  things  would  surely  come.  They  had  secured  the 
passage  of  a  law  creating  a  State  board  of  examiners,  and  also  one  which  had  greatly 
improved  the  institute  system.    In  concluding  his  address,  he  said: 

''What  ten  years  more  will  bring  forth  m  the  history  of  education  in  Ohio,  no 
teacher,  not  even  a  veteran  in  the  service,  would  dare  attempt  to  foretell.  But  the 
progress  of  the  past  surely  leaves  us  not  hopeless  and  faithless,  but  full  of  encourage- 
ment. It  will  do  us  no  harm  to  indulge,  at  least,  in  the  vision  of  not  less  than  six 
well-established,  munificently-endowed  State  normal  schools,  with  two  thousand 
young  men  and  women  in  course  of  training  for  the  profession,  one  master  mind  con- 
trolling the  educational  affairs  of  each  county,  with  the  tmvnshipj  and  not  the  suh-duirict, 
as  the  unit  in  the  ^and  system  of  the  common  schools  of  the  State." 

A  report  on  "pnmary  instruction"  was  read  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Reinmund,  of  Springfield, 
and  the  subject  was  discussed  at  length ;  and  then  the  general  doctrines  of  the  report 
were  commended  to  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

A  report  on  "  moral* culture  in  common  sf^hools"  wns  read  by  President  Eli  T.  Tap- 
pan,  oi  Kenyon  College,  a  discussion  following,  in  which  a  large  number  of  members 
participated.  Mr.  W.  H.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati,  gave  the  evening  address  of  the 
second  day,  on  ''the  utility  of  the  ideal."  Thursday,  the  third  day,  J.  C.  Hartzler, 
esq.,  presented  a  report  on  "  the  best  methods  of  conducting  county  examinations  of 
teachers,"  which  was  discussed  very  fully,  and  an  appropriate  resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject was  adopted.  The  exercises  of  this  association  consisted,  in  a  great  degree,  of  dis- 
cussions on  important  local  questions;  and  among  others  the  ffulowing  resolutions 
were  adopted : 

liesolvedy  That  this  association  deeply  regrets  the  failure  of  the  general  assembly  of 
Ohio  to  pass  the  bill  creating  the  office  of  county  school  superintendent,  and  its  mem- 
bers hereby  pledge  themselves  to  keep  the  value  and  importance  of  this  great  measure 
before  the  people  until  its  incorporation  into  the  school  system  of  the  State  is  secured. 

THE  BIBLE  IN  SCHOOLS. 

Besolvedf  That  the  ri^ht  moral  instruction  and  training  of  its  pupils  are  the  highest 
function  and  the  most  imperative  duty  of  the  public  school. 

Besolvedf  That  both  reason  and  history  attest  the  insufficiency  of  the  natural  virtues 
as  a  basis  of  moral  duty  aftd  action,  and  hence  effective  moral  instruction  and  training 
must  be  based  upon  and  vitalized  by  religion. 

Resolved,  That  while  effective  moTol  instruction  and  training  in  our  schools  do  not 
require  the  teaching  of  sectarian  dogmas,  creeds,  or  catechisms,  the  complete  secohiri- 
zation  of  our  public  schools  would  be  a  public  and  national  calamity. 

Besolved,  That,  in  the  language  of  Justice  Story  in  the  Girard  will  case,  "The  Bible 
is  a  religious  but  not  a  sectarian  book,"  and  we  are  opposed  to  its  exclusion  fiom  the 
public  schools  by  the  action  of  boards  of  education,  or  by  statutory  enactment. 

The  following  officers  were  chosen :  President,  A.  C.  DeueL  Urbana,  with  three  male 
and  two  female  vice-presidents ;  recording  secretary,  J.  F.  Lukens,  Kent ;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  U.  T.  Curran,  Cincinnati. 

MICHIGAN  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

This  association  met  at  Grand  Rapids,  at  8  o'clock  p.  m.,  August  8, 1870.  In  addition 
to  the  county  superintendents  there  were  present  at  the  opening,  Hon.  O.  Horsford, 
State  superintendent,  and  ex-superintendents  Gregory  and  Pierce. 

The  address  of  the  evening  was  by  the  State  superintendent,  on  "  the  relatioii  of  the 
National  Gk>vemment  to  education." 

The  necessity  of  government  of  some  sort  was  first  explained ;  the  inherent  powers 
of  government  were  stated,  embracing  the  right  of  making  internal  improvements,  of 
making  war  in  cases  of  emergency,  and  generally  of  protecting  and  advancing  the 
great  interests  of  its  citizens.- 

The  question  was  then  argued  whether  the  Government  has  the  right,  and  if  so, 
whether  it  is  its  duty,  to  take  part  in  matters  relating  to  the  education  of  its  citizens, 
which  is  of  especial  importance  to  our  success  and  ultimate  greatness.  It  was  main- 
tained that  there  could  be  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Government's 
taking  measures  for  the  general  education  of  its  masses,  and  that  instruction,  such  as 
is  imparted  in  schools  of  nigh  order,  develops  not  only  invincible  armies,  but  also  en- 
lightened and  loyal  citizens,  men  who  appreciate  and  will  maintain,  in  all  emergencies, 
free  institutions.  The  result  of  such  education,  as  compared  with  the  want  of  an  educa- 
tional system,  was  never  more  forcibly  demonstrated  tlian  during  the  civil  war. 
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It  was  farther  maintained  that  education  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  this  conn- 
try,  as  tending  to  elevate  and  instruct  all  classes  of  citizens,  who  must  be  educated 
becuanse  the  genius  of  our  institutions  demands  not  a  restricted  ballot,  but  a  nniversal 
one  of  enlightened  men.  It  was  argued  that  the  only  practical  question  was  how  far 
the  Gk>Yemment  should  go  in  this  direction,  what  means  it  is  authorized  to  take,  and 
to  what  extent  it  can  properly  adopt  legi^ation.  The  beneficial  results  of  the  general 
systems  of  education  adopted  in  sevenQ  states  of  Europe,  as  Switzerland  and  Prussia, 
were  dwelt  upon  and  shown  to  have  practically  changed  the  doctrines  of  those  nations. 
The  course  now  being  taken  by  Austria,  in  the  same  direction,  was  also  commended, 
and  authorities  were  cited  to  prove  that  the  late  triumphs  of  the  Prussian  soldiers  over 
the  Anstrians  (perhaps  also  over  the  French)  were  due  to  the  superior  national  educa- 
tion of  the  Prussians,  which  is  now  being  widely  followed  throughout  the  Austrian  do- 
minions. It  was  argued  that  a  high  degree  of  education  is  absolutely  essential  to  the 
success  of  republics,  and  that  the  development  of  it  in  Eurox>e  is  swiftly  working  the 
downfall  of  all  despotic  one-man  powers,  and  establishing  constitutional  monarchies  or 
republics  in  their  stead. 

The  previous  course  of  our  own  Government,  in  this  direction,  was  noticed,  and  it 
was  shown  that  before  1866  it  had  practically  done  nothing  save  to  vote  certain  lands 
for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  the  country.  In  that  year,  through  the  efforts  of  the  lead- 
ing educators  of  the  country,  a  measure  was  carried  through  Congress  for  collecting 
statistics  of  the  educational  interests  of  the  country.  A  Bureau  was  founded,  consist- 
ing of  a  Department  of  Education,  for  gathering  statistics,  and  for  disseminating  infor- 
mation of  t£ds  nature  throughout  the  conntrv.  A  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  was  ap- 
pointed, at  a  salary  of  $4,000  per  annum,  witn  authority  to  appoint  the  necessary  num- 
oer  of  subordinates,  and  with  instructions  to  present  on  annual  report  to  Congress  oon- 
ceming  this  question.  The  act  also  instructs  the  Commissioner  to  investigate  and  re- 
port concerning  the  present  condition  of  the  varioas  funds  appropriated  oy  the  Gov- 
ernment for  educational  purjioees. 

He  urged  that  a  full  Department  of  Education  should  be  created,  equal  to  any  by  the 
Government,  the  secretary  of  which  should  be  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  and  possessed 
of  equal  power  with  t^e  other  cabinet  ministers:  and  that  the  educational  interests  of 
the  countiy  diould  rank  fully  as  high  as  those  of  finance,  of  state,  or  of  war.  He  would 
not  have  the  national  system  conmct  with  the  State  systems,  but  co5perate,  so  as  to 
render  them  more  wide-spread  and  effective.  There  was,  in  his  opinion,  no  difficulty 
in  establishing  such  a  system,  and  there  should  no  delay  in  adopting  it. 

BUPERINTENDBNTS'  RBCORD8. 


"superintendents'  records,'*  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion.  Hon.  J.  D.  Pierce,  of 
Tpsilanti,  recommending  the  simplest  form  as  the  best,  in  whicn  opinion  there  was  a 


Tuesday  morning  a  report  was  made  by  Superintendent  Bennett  on  the  subject  of 
superintendents'  re<         " 
psilanti,  recommend 
general  concurrence. 

SCHOOL  DISCIFUNE. 

Superintendent  Antisdole  read  the  next  paper,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  proper  and  best 
means  of  enforcing  order  and  discipline  in  schools. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed,  Superintendents  Hill,  Latta,  Fancher,  Ford,  Mudge, 
and  Hon.  J.  D.  Pierce  took  part,  when  Superintendent  Mud^j^e  introduced  the  following 
Teaolution,  which  was  subsequently  adopted,  after  a  full  discussion,  by  about  two  to 
one: 

*'  Beaolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that,  while  the  utmost  effort  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  build  up,  within  the  mind  of  the  child,  amoral  principle  producing 
s^-^vemment,  until  such  principle  is  developed,  resort  to  means  of  compulsory  re- 
straint, after  persuasive  instrumentalities  are  exhausted,  is  proper,  legal,  and  necessary 
to  the  success  of  our  primary  schools." 

CO0NTT  teachers'  INSTITUTES. 

This  topic  was  presented  by  Superintendent  Follas,  setting  forth  the  work  that  insti- 
tutes should  aim  to  accomplish.  They  should  not  bo  conducted  by  means  of  lectures 
alone.  The  teachers  themselves  should  take  part  in  them.  Professor  John  M.  Gregory, 
president  of  the  Industrial  University  of  Illinois,  being  present,  he  was  introduced  as 
a  gentleman  who  had  conducted  the  educational  interests  of  the  State  for  a  long 
series  of  years  successfully.  He  was  in  favor  of  teachers'  institutes.  He  inferred  that 
those  present  would  prefer  to  hear  Pestalozzi  (if  he  jcould  be  present)  lecture  rather 
than  see  him  drill  a  class.    If  Horace  Mann  could  appear  we  would  listen  with  more 

Jfleasure  to  his  theory  and  philosophy  of  education  rather  than  observe  his  methods, 
f  a  teacher  of  less  acknowledged  eminence  and  lack  of  original  ideas  were  to  hold 
forth,  we  should  say,  **  Let  us  see  your  class  exercise ;  let  your  speech  go."  So  institutes 
should  be  conducted.    The  instructors  should  be  assigned  to  the  positions  they  were 
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best  cftloulated  to  fill.    If  those  seeking  pnblio  notoriety  can  be  kept  by  some  means  in 
the  back  ground,  institutes  will  be  successfuL 

Among  the  other  matters  discussed  dnrinff  the  afternoon  sessions  were  "  Term  re- 
ports by  teachers  to  county  superintendents;"  '<  Compulsory  attendance;"  ^'Examina- 
tions;" ''A  State  Journal;"  '^Bcnool  legislation,"  &c. 

In  the  oyening  Hon.  John  M.  Gregory  gave  an  address  on  "  The  motiTe  powers  of  onr 
educational  madtinery."  This  subject  was  presented  in  an  attractive  and  earnest  man- 
ner. "  The  great  driving-wheel  of  all  this  macMnerv/'  he  said,  "  is  the  body  politic 
When  public  sentiment  pronounces  education  a  good  thing,  it  enkindles  in  the  mind 
of  the  parent,  the  teacher,  and  the  child  a  desire  to  secure  it.  To-day,"  said  he,  "  your 
high  schools  stand  half-filled,  your  colleges  comparatively  empty,  beoaose  pnblio 
sentiment  thinks  that  to  read  a  newspaper  and  keep  accounts  is  all  that  is  required." 
Adverting  to  the  public-school  system  of  Prussia,  and  enumerating  its  universities 
filled  with  students,  he  asked  **  Why  are  these  so  full  1  Because  that  in  Prussia  the 
universitv  stands  in  the  way  of  the  professions,  and  yonnff  men  seek  the  universities 
as  the  only  open  door  to  their  hopes.  Here  we  have  no  such  motive.  We  cannot  sub- 
ject our  young  men  to  any  such  compulsion.  What  there  remains  to  us  is  to  suit  edu- 
cation to  their  felt  wants.  If  the  mountain  will  not  come  to  us,  we  must  go  to  the  moun- 
tain. We  must  make  our  higher  education  what  the  practical  sense  of  the  country  de- 
mands. And  this  ourleadingmstitutions  were  doing.  What  has  Harvard  been  oomp^ed 
by  public  opinion  (instead  of  leading  it)  to  do  f  To  make  her  whole  course  aboTe  the 
sophomore  year  the  optional  course ;  and  more,  and  others  will  be  called  upon  to  do  the 
same.  It  is  true  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  time-honored,  but  at  the  risk  of  being 
called  a  heretic,  he  claimed  that  they  were  inadequate  to  fit  a  man  to  battle  with  the 
great  industries  of  the  earth.  The  point  was  not  mere  rounded  development,  and  not 
mere  indefinite  discipline,  but  education  practically  directed  to  the  great  duties  and 
business  of  life.  If  you  can  so  educate  it  with  Latin  and  Greek,  do  so ;  if  you  can  do 
it  by  scientific  education,  do  so.  He  was  not  a  politician,  but  he  felt  that  the  great 
experiment  of  the  world  would  have  to  be  made  by  America,  and  that  was  the  free 
exchange  of  products  and  manufactures,  in  short,  free  trade.  Applanse.  In  the 
competition  that  must  then  come  for  the  markets  of  the  world,  we  can  only  hold 
our  place  by  the  power  of  cultivated  brains.  The  great  inventions  of  Am^cans 
that  nad  reflected  glory  and  honor  on  the  name,  were  but  a  tithe  of  what  they 
would  be,  had  our  people  the  benefits  of  a  pol;^chnio  education.  He  oonflnratulatea 
those  present  on  what  nad  been  accomplished  in  Michiffan.  He  felt  nrateful  for  the 
little  part  he  had  been  enabled  to  bear  in  shaping  the  foundations.  He  had  pointed 
with  pride  to  the  institutions  of  Michigan,  her  colleges,  her  high  and  union  schools, 
and  her  university,  which  had  made  the  name  of  Michigan  honored." 

The  subject  of  *^ Normal  classes  in  the  high  School"  was  presented  Wednesday  by 
Superintendent  Palmer,  and  a  paper  on  "  The  relation  of  Christianity  to  education" 
was  read  by  Superintendent  Hill.  The  closing  address  was  by  Hon.  J.  D.  Pierce,  his 
theme  being,  ''  What  and  how  n^uch  ought  to  be  expected  from  our  schools,  and  are 
they  worth  preserving  t" 

MICHIGAN  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCUTION, 

This  association  met  at  Grand  Bapids,  Angaat  10, 1870,  the  opening  exercise  being 
at  6  o'clock  p.  m.:  Hon.  Duaue  Doty,  of  Detroit,  president,  in  the  chair.  The  leotuie  m 
the  evening  was  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Bingham,  of  Ann  Arbor,  on  '^  Words  and  their  uses." 

Thursday  morning  an  address  of  welcome  was  given  by  Professor  Strong,  when  the 
first  topic  of  the  day  was  presented  by  him,  also,  on  ''A  nigh  school  course  of  study." 
A  lengthy  discussion  foUowed.  President  Doty  drew  a  diagram  on  the  black-board  to 
illustrate  the  proportion  of  students  in  «each  grade  of  schools  in  the  State ;  which, 
according  to  his  estimate  was,  for  primary  schools,  4,000;  intermediate,  2,000;  gram- 
mar, 1,0C^ ;  high,  200 ;  the  complete  depar&nent  of  the  high  school,  20 ;  the  university, 
2.  Mrs.  Kate  Brearely,  of  Lansing,  read  a  paper  on  **  The  force  of  human  nature,"  the 
subject  being  treated  to  show  how  the  teacher  should  replace,  if  possible,  the  evil  forces 
by  good  ones.  In  the  afternoon  a  paper  was  read  by  Captain  F.  R.  Brockwa^,  super- 
intendent of  the  House  of  Correction  of  Detroit,  on  '*  The  influence  of  education  upon 
crime." 

Mr.  Doty  inquired  what  was  to  be  done  with  insubordinate  boys.  Whipping  would 
not  reform  them ;  they  could  not  be  imprisoned.  Should  they  be  expelled  from  the 
schools  f  Mr.  Brookway  replied,  **  You  must  keep  them  in  the  schools."  He  would,  if 
necessary,  construct  a  school  expressly  for  them.  To  deprive  them  of  education  was 
to  thrust  them,  with  ffreat  impetus,  into  a  crindnal  career.  In  the  prolonged  discus- 
sion which  followed,  the  prevailing  opinion  expressed  was  that  the  best  remedy  for  the 
cases  referred  to  is  to  diminish  the  number  of  pupils  for  each  teacher.  A  good  teacher, 
with  not  more  than  twenty-five  pupils,  might  do  anything  he  pleased  with  them ;  bat 
when  sixty  or  seventy  pupils  are  under  the  care  of  a  single  teacher,  it  is  impossible  to 
restrain  them  properly.    In  the  evening  Professor  A.  A.  Griffith  gave  a  lecture  on 
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''Elocntion  and  gymnastics  combined,^  vnih.  appropriate  illnstrations  of  his  subject  in 
reciting  eeyeral  selected  pieces.  Papers  were  presented  in  the  course  of  the  meeting^ 
which  closed  Friday,  on  "  The  teacher's  personal  duiger/'  by  Professor  H.  S.  TarbeU; 
on  "Teacliinff  mathematics/'  by  Professor  Doty ;  and  on  ''Teaching;  by  whom,  when, 
and  where,"  by  Professor  E.  A.  Frazer,  of  Kahunazoo.  Among  the  resolutions  adopted 
was  the  foUowing :  "  That  the  elimination  of  crime  from  the  land,  as  well  as  the  safety 
and  perpetuity  of  our  republican  institutions,  are  grounded  u{>on  the  universal  intelli- 
gence of  the  people.''    Tne  association  acyonmed  to  meet  in  Tpeilanti,  in  December  1870. 

INDIANA  STATE  COLLEGIATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  third  session  of  this  association  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  representa- 
tives at  Indianapolis,  July  7, 1870.  The  president,  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  in  the  chair,  who 
read  an  address  on  "  The  relation  and  duties  of  the  colle^  to  the  public  schools," 
strongly  jmpposing  the  practice  of  spending  so  much  time  in  the  stuay  of  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Professors  Hamilton,  Brown,  Garritt,  Bowman,  and 
Jones. 

Professor  L.  L.  Rogers,  of  Asbury  University,  read  a  i^aper  on  "The  correct  pronun- 
ciation of  the  Latin  langaage."  A  discussion  followed,  in  which  Professors  Hamilton, 
Thompson,  Renbelt,  and  Pearson  took  part. 

In  tne  evening  a  discussion  was  had  on  "  Higher  religious  culture  in  colleges,  and  the 
means  of  securing  it." 

The  exercises  of  the  second  day  were,  the  readine  of  a  paper  by  Professor  J.  A.  Ren- 
belt, on  *'  The  study  of  the  ancient  classics."  After  discussion,  a  resolution  was  adopted, 
on  motion  by  Professor  Hoss,  "That  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics  should  be  made 
auxiliary  to  the  mastery  of  the  English  language."  Professor  R.  T.  Brown  read  a  paper 
on  "  Some  of  the  means  of  preserving  the  physical  health  and  vigor  of  college  students," 
which  was  heartily  indorsed  by  the  association,  and  one  thousand  copies  were  ordered 
to  be  published.  The  following  officers  were  chosen :  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  president ;  E. 
A.  BaUentine,  vice-president;  William  A.  BeU,  secretary;  William  T.  Stott,  treasurer. 

WISCONSIN  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION.' 

Over  four  hundred  teachers  attended  the  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, held  at  Watertown,  July  12-14.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  R.  Edwards,  presi- 
dent of  Illinois  Normal  School,  Normal ;  E.  O.  Haven,  president  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versi^,  Evanston,  Illinois ;  and  W.  E.  Merriman,  president  of  Ripon  College.  The  pro- 
ceedings thonghout  were  interesting.  The  following  officers  were  elected :  Presidenti 
Robert  Graham ;  vice-presidents,  D.  E.  Holmes,  F.  C.  Pomeroy,  B.  M.  Reynolds ;  sec- 
retary, A. Earthman;  treasurer,  G.  W.  Heath ;  executive  committee,  W.  D.  Parker,  S. 
Shaw,  G.  S.  Albee,  W.  A.  Delamatyr,  D.  G.  Purman. 

VIRGINIA  EDUCATIONAL  MEETING  OF  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS. 

A  large  and  highly  respectable  meeting  in  the  interest  of  education,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  promoting  the  work  of  the  public  schools  in  Virginia,  was  held  November  2, 
in  the  hall  of  the  house  of  delegates,  Richmond,  being  called  together  by  the  State  su- 
perintendent, Hon.  W.  H.  Rufiaer.  Governor  Walker  presided,  and  on  takine  the 
eluuT  he  explained  the  objects  of  the  meeting,  being  the  gathering  together  of  the 
county  superintendents  of  public  instruction,  and  all  others  interested  in  the  cause  of 
education,  to  consider  and  propound  the  most  efficient  means  of  carrying  out  the  pres- 
ent system  of  free  schools,  and  to  impress  upon  the  county  sui>erintendents  the  im- 
portanoe  of  their  mission  and  duties.  He  made  an  eloquent  address  upon  this  subject, 
dwelling  upon  the  importance  of  educating  the  people,  to  enable  them  to  understand 
the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship.  In  conclusion,  he  introduced  the  Rev.  J.  L.  M. 
Cunj,  D.  D.,  who  spoke  upon  the  general  principles  of  education  and  its  important 
bearing  upon  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

Bev.  Dr.  Sears  was  next  introduced.  He  spoke  of  the  general  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, and  cited  the  power  of  Prussia  as  an  instance.  She  owed  her  success  not  to  her 
mignt  as  a  power,  not  to  the  needle-gun,  but  to  her  educated  soldiery.  In  the  course 
of  his  remarks  he  aUuded  to  the  Peabodv  fund,  and  explained  the  reason  why  the  board 
of  directors  had  distributed  the  fund  for  the  advancement  of  private  rather  than  of 
public  schools. 

Bev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Walker,  of  Westmoreland,  made  a  very  fluent  and  interesting  ad- 
dress, pointing  out  the  difficulties  in  the  great  work,  and  the  importance  of  nerving 
ourselves  to  meet  and  conquer  them.  With  his  remarks  closed  the  proceedings  of  one 
of  the  most  interesting  educational  meetings  ever  held  in  Richmond. 

A  meeting  of  the  county  superintendents  was  held  at  6  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  at 
which  important  matters,  relating  to  their  work  in  organizing  the  schools  of  the  State, 
were  diaoussedi 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twenty-sixth  annual  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  in  Syracuse,  July  28, 
27,  and  28.  The  address  of  welcome  was  by  President  White,  of  Cornell  University, 
who  proceeded  to  review  the  "  Battle-field  of  education,"  saying  that  the  contest  u» 
between  the  spirit  of  public  education  and  the  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  discarding  all 
sectarian  schools. 

S.  D.  Barr,  of  Rochester,  president,  responded  in  behalf  of  the  association,  paying  a 
high  compliment  to  President  White  for  his  efforts  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  then 
gave  his  inaugural  address,  in  which  he  traced  the  history  of  the  association  for  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  and  especially  commended  the  work  of  the  normal  schools,  ad- 
vising teachers  to  add  to  the  elementary  course  the  culture  of  the  hu^her  course. 

A  report  on  "The  condition  of  education"  was  made  by  Dr.  Jutlden,  of  Albany,  in 
which  he  claimed  that  correct  ideas  on  the  subject  of  education  are  gaining  ground. 
The  vitality  of  the  system  depends  upon  teachers.  Ladies  do  not  yet  receive  pay  in 
proportion  to  their  work. 

Ftofessor  Krusi,  of  Oswego,  reported  on  "  Improved  methods  in  edaoation,''  advocat- 
inff  mainly  the  development  of  principles  without  text-books. 

Dr.  J.  W.  Armstrong,  of  Fredonia,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  Natural  science,  and  how  it  may 
be  introduced  into  the  school-room.'"  Dr.  S.  J.  Williams,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  spoke  of 
the  results  in  that  city  from  the  appointment  of  female  principals  in  the  grammar 
schools,  stating  that  the  boys  were  better  prepared  for  the  high-school  than  ever  be- 
fore, when  taught  by  male  teachers.  Dr.  M.  McVicar,  of  Potsdam,  read  a  paper  on  "  The 
teachers  our  times  demand."  I^fessor  C.  D.  McLean,  of  Brockport,  read  a  paper 
entitled  '*  The  teacher  as  a  citizen."  Professor  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  Cortland,  presented 
'^The  true  idea  of  school  discipline,"  which  was  followed  by  a  discussion,  in  which 
Rev.  S.  J.  May,  of  Syracuse,  and  Professor  C.  H.  Anthony  took  opposite  sides  on  the 
question  of  coq[K>ral  punishment,  the  former  saying  the  rod  was  abolished  three  years 
ago  in  Syracuse  and  good  results  had  followed,  other  means  of  discipline,  mainly  re- 
wards, being  substituted ;  the  latter  replying  that  he  considered  this  world  a  great 
school,  and  our  Heavenly  Father  the  schoolmaster,  and  that  we  could  take  lessons  from 
Him  in  the  matter  of  governing  pupils.  He  thought  scholars  educated  without  the  rod 
were  not  fully  educated,  and  ho  pitied  the  children  of  Syracuse. 

Other  papers  were  read  and  discussed ;  one  by  Professor  H.  A.  Balcom,  proposing  to 
throw  overboard  the  study  of  English  grammar ;  one  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Randal^  of  Oswego, 
on  "  The  school  mistresses ; "  others  by  Professor  Anthony,  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hews,  by  lus. 
Emiljr  A.  Rice,  of  Darien,  Connecticut,  and  by  Miss  Ellen  J.  Merritt,  of  Potsdam.  Ap- 
propriate resolutions  wero  adopted  noticing  the  decease,  during  the  year,  of  Hon.  Vic- 
tor M.  Rice,  Mrs.  Emma  WiUard,  and  Miss  Ellen  M.  Seaver.  Tne  rovisea  constitatioD, 
as  reported  by  H.  R.  Sanford,  was  adopted.    The  treasnror  reported  $550  in  the  treasury. 

J.  D.  Steele,  of  Elmira,  was  chosen  president  tor  the  ensuing  year;  corresponding 
secretary,  James  Cruikshank,  Brooklyn. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Lockport,  July  25, 1871. 

THE  CALIFORNIA  STATE  TEACHERS'  INSTITUTE. 

This  association  met  in  Mercantile  Library  Hall,  San  Francisco,  Tuesday.  September 
13, 1870,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  superintendent  of  pnb> 
lie  instruction,  who  gave  the  members  a  hearty  welcome.  Hon.  J.  M.  Burnett,  cour- 
man  of  the  city  board  of  edncatiom  and  G.  K.  Godfrey,  esq.,  of  Siskiyou,  were  chosen 
vice-presidents,  and  W.  J.  Dakin,  or  Calaveras,  secretary.  Miss  Came  field  and  Miss 
Kate  Kennedy  were  chosen  assistant  secretaries. 

Hon.  J.  M.  Burnett  then  delivered  the  opening  address,  after  which  an  enrollment  was 
taken,  showing  620  members  present.  This  number  was  subsequently  increased  to 
nearly  600.  ^s.  M.  L.  Jordan,  of  the  State  Nonnal  School,  then  gave  an  illustration 
of  the  Oswego  method  of  object  teaching,  which  was  warmly  applauded. 

In  the  afternoon  Professor  E.  S.  Carr,  of  the  Stat-e  University,  gave  a  lecture  on  "Air," 
adapting  his  remarks  especially  to  the  hygienio  principles  applicable  to  the  school- 
room. 

Wednesday,  J.  P.  Garlick,  esq.,  spoke  upon  ''Ungraded  schools;"  the  methods  of 
teaching  reading  were  discussed  by  Professor  E.  Knowlton  and  others ;  Miss  Claia  Q. 
DoUi ver  gave  a  poem  on  **  Equality  of  compensation  for  men  and  women ; "  Profes- 
sor T.  Bradley  gave  a  lecture  on  *' Forgotten  things;''  Professors  Burgess  and  An- 
drews presented  the  claims  of  penmanship;  and  Professor  E.  S.  Cair  spoke  on  '* Indus- 
trial education." 

In  the  evening  Hon.  0.  P.  Fitzgerald,  State  superintendent,  ^ve  his  official  lecture. 
He  adverted  to  the  agricultural  snd  mechanical  rairs  and  exhibitions  in  difTerent  parts 
of  the  State,  representing  our  industrial  condition.  He  referred  to  the  many  and  won- 
derful improvements  going  on  tlrroughout  the  State,  in  our  various  industrial  pursnita 
None  of  uiem  could  compare  in  importsmce  to  society  with  the  cause  of  popular  eda- 
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oation.  He  referred  to  his  connection  with  the  pnblic  schools  of  this  State,  and  cor- 
dially bore  evidence  to  the  moral  worth  of  the  great  majority  of  onr  edacators.  He 
was  proud  of  the  manner  in  which  they  had  thrown  aside  all  party  feelings  and  pr^a- 
dices,  and  had  assisted  him  in  advancing  the  canse  of  education. 

Thursday  <'The  science  of  grammar"  was  presented  by  Dr.  Schellhous.  Mrs.  Pen- 
well,  of  Ahuneda,  spofce  of  "The  art  of  teaching,"  and  Miss  Laura  T.  Fowler  gave  an 
essay  upon  "  The  radical  defects  in  our  education." 

In  the  afternoon  W.  W.  Stone,  of  Yolo,  read  a  poem.  Professor  W.  Wilkinson,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind  Institution,  introduced  a  class  of  his  pupils  to  Ulus- 
trate  his  method  of  teaching,  and  to  show  the  progress  which  that  class  of  pupils  may 
make.  In  the  evening  Dr.  Joseph  LeConte,  of  the  University  of  Califomia,  gave  a 
lecture  on  "The  universal  law  of  cyclical  movement." 

Friday,  a  committee,  appointed  to  wait  on  General  Sherman  and  invite  him  to  visit 
the  institute,  reported  that  they  had  received  a  hearty  welcome  from  the  General,  and 
that  he  greatly  regretted  his  inability  to  comply  with  the  invitation  on  account  of  a 
previous  engagement,  at  the  same  time  expressing  himftftlf  very  much  interested  in  the 
educational  interests  of  the  State. 

The  institute  then  adjourned  temporarily,  to  allow  the  State  Educational  Society  to 
hold  a  session  in  the  hall.  After  the  meeting  of  the  State  Educational  Society  the  in- 
stitute resumed  its  session.  Dr.  W.  T.  Lucky,  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School,  ad- 
dressed the  institute  upon  the  subject  of  tne  State  Normal  School,  showing  its  great 
and  growing  imj>ortance  as  a  training-school  for  our  future  teachers.  He  spoke  of  the 
intimate  connection  between  it  and  fiie  common  schools  of  the  State,  and  of  the  nor- 
mal schools  of  other  States.  He  referred  to  the  positions  they  occupy,  and  the  good 
they  accomplish.  Dr.  Lucky's  address  was  well  received,  and  gave  evidence  of  his  love 
for  and  fidelity  to  the  noble  work  in  which  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  successfully  en- 
gaged. 

In  the  afternoon  the  committee  previously  appointed,  to  whom  a  list  of  questions 
had  been  referred,  reported,  giving  the  following  answers : 

Question.  Should  drawing  and  music  be  taught  in  our  ungraded  schools? — Answer. 
Emphatically,  yes. 

Q.  Should  corporal  punishment  be  abolished  fh)m  our  schools  f — A.  If  a  teacher  can 
make  the  school  discipline  what  it  aught  to  be  without,  yes.    K  not,  no. 

Q.  Ought  the  teacher  in  country  schools  to  be  required  to  do  outside  work  for  his 
school,  such  as  looking  after  absent  and  truant  pupils,  urging  trustees  to  do  needed 
work,  working  up  the  mterest  of  indi£ferent  parents  Y — ^A.  No.  His  zeal  in  his  profes- 
sion should  stimulate  him  to  do  it  without  a  requisition  from  any  source. 

Q.  Ought  teachers  to  introduce  Olustratious  and  topics  outside' of  text-books,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  recitations  more  interesting  T — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  Can  a  course  of  study  for  country  schoofi  be  wisely  prescribed  by  the  State  au- 
thorities t — A.  Yes. 

Q.  Should  the  facts  in  descriptive  geography  be  committed  to  memory  by  pupils  1 — 
A.  Yes. 

Q.  Are  normal  schools,  as  an  instrumentality  for  the  advancement  of  popular  educa- 
tioUf  worthy  of  the  consideration  bestowed  on  them  f — A.  Thej  are  worthy  of  more 
consideration  than  they  now  receive,  and  when  their  merits  are  appreciated  as  they  de- 
serve, they  will  receive  that  consideration  in  the  puWo  mind. 

Q.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  amend  the  school  law  so  as  to  fix  a  i»enalty  for  non- 
attendance  of  teachers  at  county  institutes  1 — ^A.  Yes. 

Q.  What  plan  can  be  adopted  by  which  a  free  school  can  be  supported  in  every  dis- 
trict of  the  State  for  ten  months  in  each  year  f— A.  The  committee  beg  leave  to  report 
this  question,  and  refer  the  matter  to  the  institute  for  answer. 

The  last  question,  having  been  referred  to  the  institute,  was  discussed  at  length  by 
Messrs.  Nutting,  Gcdfrey,  and  John  Swett,  principal  of  the  Denman  School,  and  then 
referred  to  a  committee  of  three,  with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
institute. 

After  some  further  general  business,  and  the  passage  of  sundry  resolutions  of  thanks 
to  parties  who  had  favored  the  institute,  before  putting  the  vote  on  a^oumment^  Su- 
X>erintendent  Fitzgerald  said : 

''We  are  about  to  close  a  memorable  session  of  the  State  Teachers'  Institute,  a  ses- 
sion remarkable  for  the  numbers  in  attendance,  the  interest  maintained  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end^  the  ability  displayed,  and  the  harmony  of  spirit  manifested.  I  am  ^ad 
and!  am  sorry— glad  that  my  arduous  duties  as  your  presiding  officer  are  about  to  ter- 
minate ;  sorry  that  the  pleasant  associations  of  the  occasion  are  to  be  broken  up.  We 
met  as  friends  and  co-laborers  in  the  great  work  of  education ;  we  part  better  friends 
and  better  prepared  for  the  work  before  us.  I  shall  be  greatly  mistaken  if  the  action 
of  this  body  does  not  impart  a  fresh  impetus  to  the  cause  of  education  in  California." 

27  b 
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CONNECTICUT  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  twonty-foarth  anDnal  meetiDg  of  this  association  was  held  in  New  Haven,  Octo- 
ber 20  and.  21, 1870.  Exercises  were  conducted  by  Hon.  Joseph  White,  secretary  of  the 
Massachosetts  Board  of  Education,  Professor  R.  G.  Hibbard,  H.  E.  Sawyer,  principal  of 
the  Middletown  High  School,  I.  N.  Carlton,  A.  M.,  N.  0.  Pond,  esq.,  Professor  B.  Jep- 
son,  Professor  E.  Touijee,  S.  M.  Capron,  principal  of  the  Hartford  High  School,  and 
Miss  Emma'M.  Goldthwaite.  The  subjects  presented  and  discussed  included,  among 
others,  the  following:  Drawing  in  the  common  schools  of  the  State;  incentives  in 
school  government ;  language  exercises,  or,  practical  grammar  in  common  schools ; 
high-school  examinatious  and  the  direction  they  give  to  erammar-school  work;  rela- 
tion of  parents  and  teachers ;  the  teacher's  moral  power,  £c. 


AN    AMERICAN    rWIT£RSITT. 

At  the  conclusion  of  an  address  on  "  The  progress  of  university  education,''  delivered 
by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  before  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  at  Trenton, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  20th  of  August,  1869,  the  following  resolution,  offered  by  Professor 
A.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Ohio,  was  unanimously  adopted,  to  wit : 

JReaolvedf  That,  in  tne  opinion  of  this  association,  a  great  American  university  is  a 
leading  want  of  American  education,  and  that,  in  order  to  contribute  to  the  early  es- 
tablishment of  such  an  institution,  the  president  of  this  association,  acting  in  concert 
with  the  president  of  the  National  Superintendents'  Association,  is  hereby  requested  to 
appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  of  the  States,  and  of  which 
Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  of  Wisconsin,  shall  be  chairman,  to  take  the  whole  matter  under  con- 
sideration, and  to  make  such  report  thereon,  at  the  next  annual  convention  of  said 
associations,  as  shall  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  interests  of  the  countiy. 

A  committee  was  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  resolution,  but,  owing  to  some 
oversight,  official  notice  of  the  appointments  did  not  reach  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee until  so  near  the  date  of  the  succeeding  convention  that  a  general  correspond- 
ence with  the  members  thereof  was  found  impracticable.  Accordingly,  it  was  very 
properly  resolved  by  the  committee  to  make  a  preliminary  report  only  at  tfie  Cleveland 
convention,  and  leave  it  to  the  association  to  determine  whether  they  should  continue 
their  labors. 

Pursuant  to  this  decision,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  on  the  17th  of  August, 
1870,  submitted  the  following 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  and  various  uses  heretofore  made  of  the  term  unipenitji, 
it  may  be  assumed,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the  leading  offices  of 
a  true  university  are  these  : 

1.  To  provide  the  best  possible  facilities  for  the  highest  and  most  profound  culture 
in  every  department  of  learning. 

2.  To  provide  the  means  of  a  thorough  preparation  for  all  such  pursuits  in  life  as, 
being  based  upon  established  scieutiiio  and  philosophic  principles,  are  entitled  to  rank 
OS  professions. 

3.  To  exert  a  stimulating  and  elevating  influence  upon  every  subordinate  class  and 
grade  of  educational  institutions  by  holding  up  before  the  multitude  of  their  pupils 
the  standards  of  the  highest  scholarship,  and  by  preparing  for  their  administrative 
and  instructional  work,  officers  and  teachers  of  a  liigher  grade  of  qualiflcations  than 
would  be  otherwise  possible. 

4.  To  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge  by  means  of  the  researches  and 
investigations  of  its  professors,  as  well  as  by  the  researches  and  investigations  of  other 
advanced  minds,  encouraged  to  a  greater  activity  and  led  to  greater  achievements  by 
the  influence  of  the  university  example. 

In  so  far  as  any  institution,  whatever  its  name  or  fhme,  fails  in  the  fUfillment  of 
this  general  mission^  by  so  much  does  it  fall  short  of  the  standard  of  a  true  university. 
That  these  offices  of  the  university  are  of  vast  importance  is  so  apparent  aa  not  to  re- 
quire demonstration.  No  people  can  Justly  claim  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  civilized 
whose  aspiring  youths  are  compelled  to  turn  their  backs  upon  the  best-furnished  schools 
of  their  own  country,  because  they  fail  to  provide  the  facilities  elsewhere  afforded,  and 
i  requisite  to  a  mastery  of  important  brancnes  of  study.  No  government  is  faithibl  to 
the  interests  of  its  people  that  does  not,  in  some  way,  secure  to  them  e^nal  and  the 
best  possible  advantages  for  gaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  principles  that 
underlie  the  several  l^iding  pursuits  in  life.  No  nation  can  possibly  maintain  a  sys* 
tem  of  popular  education  worthy  of  a  groat  and  free  people  which  does  not  place  at 
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its  head  an  iDstitution  or  class  of  institntions  potent  enough,  hy  virtao  of  its  own 
exalted  character,  to  exert  a  controlling  and  elevatins  influence  upon  the  whole  series 
of  schools  %f  inferior  rank.  No  people  of  intellectnaienergy  and  ffenios  may  hope  for 
the  approval  of  God  and  the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind  which  does  not  make  its 
full  contribution,  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge. 

If  these  several  declarations  as  to  the  mission  of  the  university,  and  the  importance 
of  that  mission,  be  true,  then  it  is  a  logical  conclusion  that  no  competent  nation  may 
stand  acquitted  before  its  own  conscience  and  the  enlightened  judgment  of  the  world 
until  it  can  point  to  one  such  center  of  original  investigation  and  educational  power. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  in  this  connection,  by  a  presentation  of  facts  so  abundant 
on  every  hand,  to  make  proof  of  the  absolutely  deplorable  condition  of  higher  educa- 
tion everywhere  in  the  New  World,  and  that  we  nave,  as  yet,  no  near  ap{>roaoh  to  a 
real  university  in  America — a  statement  which  no  well-informed  citizen  will  venture 
to  deny — a  fact  freely  acknowledged  and  bewailed  by  the  responsible  heads  of  the  very 
highest  of  all  our  higher  institutions. 

Nor  do  ^our  committee  deem  it  important  to  show  the  relative  inferiority  of  our  fore- 
most institutions  by  mortifying  comparisons  of  them  with  those  intellectual  centers, 
the  Universities  of  Paris,  Turin,  Vienna,  and  Berlin — ^themselves  still  incomplete  in 
that  they  simply  include  the  old  faculties,  regardless  of  the  equal  claims  of  the  new 
professions — each  with  its  grand  cluster  of  some  two  hundred  professors,  of  whom  many 
are  the  ablest  and  most  bruliant  men  of  the  a^e,  and  each  provided,  moreover,  with  an 
array  of  libraries,  cabinets,  museums,  laboratories,  and  other  auxiliaries,  of  the  vastness 
and  richness  of  which  the  struggling  student  in  the  American  college  can  have  but 
little  conception.  Facts  upon  wmch  such  comparisons  might  be  based  have  long  been 
before  the  country.  It  will  soon  come  to  be  known  by  our  people,  and  the  sooner  the 
better,  that  in  respect  of  higher  education  we  are  about  the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  the 
nations  making  an^  pretensions  to  civilization. 

Surely  further  evidence  is  not  needed  of  our  serious,  and,  we  may  now  add,  shame- 
ful deficiency  in  this  regard. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  a  true  university  are  found  in  this  countiy,  our  reply  is.  Where  else  on  the  earth  do 
they  exist  if  not  here  f  Not  in  the  Old  World  certainly,  where  the  existing  universities, 
founded,  many  of  them,  during  the  Dark  Ages,  and  all  of  them  more  or  less  in  the  in- 
terest of  claaSf  would  be  reformed  with  ^eat  difficulty  and  only  after  changes  should 
first  have  been  wrought  in  the  civil  institutions  and  in  the  very  constitution  of  society 
itself.  But  here  in  America,  where  onl;$r  in  all  the  world  just  ideas  of  fraternity  and 
equality  have  place  and  are  kindly  cherished;  where  the  elements  of  society  and  of  all 
classes  of  institutions  are  yet  plastic ;  where  there  are  no  crystallized,  much  less  fos- 
silized, educational  systems  to  be  overturned  and  got  rid  of;  where,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is  an  ox>en  field  and  a  hopeful  gropiuff  for  the  right  way ;  nay,  more,  where  indi- 
vidual philanthropists  and  both  State  and  x^ational  Governments  are  reaay  with  vast 
resources,  growing  vaster  every  day,  to  join  in  the  work  of  laying  its  deep  and  broad 
foundations,  what  hinders  that  here  we  begin  at  once  the  upbuilding  of  a  university 
commensurate  with  the  greatness  of  our  country  and  the  needs  of  the  times  f 

In  the  early  history  of  America  the  circumstances  were  a  sufficient  excuse  for  low 
standards  of  general  and  professional  education.  But  the  period  of  infancy  and  pov- 
erty has  been  passed.  We  are  at  this  moment  a  rich  and  powerful  nation.  Moreover, 
the  opinion  is  coming  to  be  universal  that  this  is  a  nation  of  great  destinies.  And  who 
that  looks  at  the  democratic  character  of  our  institutions,  reared  as  a  sublime  example 
in  tiie  face  of  all  the  doubting  and  jealous  nations  of  the  world ;  at  the  strange  hete- 
rogeneousness  of  a  population  gathered  from  every  clime  under  heaven,  spesuting  in 
all  the  babbling  tongues  of  earth,  bound  together  by  no  common  bond  of  historic  as- 
sociations, and  cherShing  the  most  diverse  and  conflicting  views  of  social,  religious, 
and  political  institutions ;  at  the  undeveloped  resources  of  a  territory  already  vast,  and 
yet  increasing  with  a  rapidity  that  promises,  within  the  lifetime  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion, to  embrace  the  entire  continent ;  at  the  unparalleled  activity  and  resistless  energy 
of  t  nia  wonderful  mosaic  of  peoples,  destined,  ere  the  close  of  this  centu^  to  number 
one  hundred  millions — who,  that  looks  at  all  these  conditions  of  national  life,  can  resist 
the  conviction  that  we  have  indeed  a  sublime  mission  to  fulfill,  and  that  we  have  need 
even  now  of  a  keener  and  more  far-seeing  intelligence ;  of  a  profounder  knowledge  of 
the  sciences,  material,  intellectual,  social,  and  political ;  of  a  more  substantiskl,  all- 
pervading  vurtue ;  in  snort,  of  a  deeper,  higher,  and  more  comprehensive  culture  than 
the  worlu  has  hitherto  seen  or  even  recognized  as  essential  to  any  of  the  other  great 
nations,  past  or  present! 

Language  is  powerless  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
thoughts,  tendencies,  and  purposes  of  the  American  people  ore  all  the  while  forming, 
changing,  and  shifting  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  exigencies.  The  very  elemento, 
social  and  political,  are  in  a  ceaseless  ferment.  Circumstances  and  conditions,  which 
the  most  sagacious  fail  to  anticipate,  are  doily  arising  to  test  the  intellectual  power 
and  conscience  of  the  nation.    We  repeat  it,  no  nation  had  ever  such  need  of  discip- 
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lined  mind  to  lead  in  the  development  of  its  resonrces  and  to  guide  its  intellectaa! 
energies ;  none  such  need  of  moral  power  to  correct  its  necessarily  strong  material  ten- 
dencies and  steadily  hold  it  up  to  a  noble  and  lofty  ideal. 

If,  therefore,  it  is  in  truth,  as  we  have  assumed,  one  important  office  of  the  nnivetmty 
to  supply  such  discipline  and  such  correcting  and  elevating  power,  what  stronger 
argument  could  be  framed  for  the  founding  and  liberal  sustaining  of  one  such  institu- 
tion in  this  countrv  high  enough  in  range  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  exalted 
ambition,  and  broad  enough  to  answer  the  needs  of  every  profession  f 

We  could  hardly  hone  for  more  than  one  at  least  for  along  time  to  come,  fbr  it  must 
needs  be  supplied  with  a  multitude  of  able  professors,  covering  not  only  the  whole 
range  of  letters,  pure  science,  and  philosophy,  together  with  the  several  fields  of  the 
time-honored  professions,  but  also  the  yet  more  numerous  and,  for  a  time,  more  diffi- 
cult ones  of  the  new  professions ;  a  great  and  choice  library,  such  as  this  country  does 
not  yet  possess ;  and  a  large  number  of  thoroughly  furnished  laboratories,  mosenms, 
and  other  costly  scientific  establishments.  But  then  one  such  university  in  America 
would  at  once  become  a  power,  influential  alike  in  furthering  and  directing  our  mate- 
rial development,  in  elevating  the  character  of  all  the  lower  educational  institntions  of 
the  country,  and  in  awakening  and  sustaining  higher  conceptions  of  both  individual  and 
national  culture ;  thus  helpiu|^  us,  by  a  happy  combination  of  our  own  more  than 
Roman  energy  and  religious  faith  with  the  grace  and  refinement  of  the  Greek  civiliza- 
tion, to  become  a  nation  fully  worthy  of  the  future  that  awaits  us. 

It  would  do  more,  vastly  more  than  this.  It  would  supply  to  all  lands  a  most  im- 
portant need  of  the  times,  a  university  placed  under  the  benign  influence  of  free  civil 
and  religions  institutions,  and  sublimely  dedicated  to  the  dimislon  aad  iadvancement 
of  all  knowledge.  Students  of  high  aspirations,  and  even  ripe  scholars  of  genius,  would 
eventually  flock  to  its  halls  from  every  quarter  of  the  ^lobe,  adding  to  the  intellectnal 
wealth  of  the  nation  should  they  remain,  or  bearing  with  tnem  scions  from  the  tree  of 
liberty  for  planting  in  their  native  lands.  And  thus  America,  already  the  most  mar- 
velous theater  of  material  activities,  would  early  become  the  world's  recognized  center 
of  intellectual  culture  as  well  as  of  moral  and  political  power. 

It  is  not  assumed  that  this  ideal  is  capable  of  realization  within  a  single  year,  nor  in 
ten  years ;  for  if  the  pecuniarv  means  were  at  hand,  the  maturing  of  wise  plans,  the 
preparation  of  teachers  through  protracted  foreign  studv,  and  the  labor  of  organization 
and  material  establishment  would  require  at  least  one  decade.  It  would  be  a  glorious 
consummation  if  on  the  one  hundredth  anniversarv  of  our  national  independence  it 
should  even  be  permitted  us  to  announce  to  the  world  that  the  first  great  steps  insur- 
ing the  early  establishment  of  the  lon^-hoped-for  American  university  had  already 
been  taken.  The  ideal  here  presented  in  rude  outline,  or  some  other  more  perfect 
ideal,  is  capable  of  realization ;  and,  in  the  things  of  intellectnal  culture  and  socLol 
advancement,  whatsoever  is  possible,  that  it  is  the  moral  duty  of  the  individual, 
society,  or  the  Government,  or  these  several  forces  combined,  to  undertake. 

Whether  the  institution  contemplated  should  be  an  entire!  v  new  one,  founded  in  a 
new  place^  or  whether  some  one  of  the  few  institutions  that  have  already  made  such 
noble  beginnings  of  high  educational  work  should  rather  be  made  the  nucleus  around 
which  the  earnest  friends  of  university  education  of  every  section  should  rally  for  its 
upbuilding;  whether  it  should  be  what  the  Italians  mean  by  afree  university,  or 
wliether  the  Government,  State  or  National,  should  have  part  in  its  management — these 
are  questions  upon  which  there  must  necessarily  be  differences  of  opinion. 

But  be  the  diversity  of  views  as  to  the  precise  character  of  the  institution,  the  place  of 
its  location,  and  the  mode  of  its  constitution  and  |^vemment  what  it  may,  upon  the 
primary  question  of  whether  we  will  have  a  univernty  in  America  Bomewhere,  ana  at  the 
earliest  possible  day,  there  should  be  no  difference  of  opinion. 

There  is  one  other  onestion,  moreover,  that  ma^  be  settled  now.  It  may  be  safely 
assumed  in  advance  that  the  founding  and  endowing  of  the  institution  is  a  work  in 
trhich  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  citizen,  the  State,  and  the  General  Government  to 
unite :  for  it  will  cost  millions  of  money,  and  require  the  carefhl  guidance  of  the 
wisest  scholars  and  statesmen  the  land  can  afford.  And  who  doubts  that  all  these 
forces — the  people,  the  State,  and  the  National  Government — ^will  respond  if  the 
scholars,  the  active  laborers  in  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
country,  with  one  voice  demand  it  f 

When,  a  few  years  since,  the  men  of  work  asked  help  of  the  nation  for  the  endow- 
ment of  schools  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  the  Government, 
with  a  liberal  hand,  gave  for  this  noble  object  ten  million  acres  of  tne  public  domain^ 
to  which  the  individual  States  and  great-hearted  men  have  added  no  less  liberal  means. 
How  much  more  then,  proportionafiy,  will  our  statesmen  in  council  and  liberal  patri- 
ots vield  for  the  foundation  and  maintenance  r^f  one  creat  central  institution,  to  be 
established  in  the  interest  of  every  profession  and  all  classes  of  schools:  of  a  profound 
land  universal  culture ;  of  a  more  perfect  intellectual  and  social  development  of  the 
•whole  body  of  the  nation,  in  the  interest  of  liberty  and  universal  man  I 

In  the  opinion  of  your  committee,  the  attention  of  the  association  has  not  been 
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called  to  this  subject  a  moment  too  soon.  The  trial  of  its  political  institations  throuffh 
which  the  American  nation  has  just  passed ;  the  manner  in  which  the  necessity  fur 
edacation  as  the  only  guarantee  for  the  nerpetnity  of  those  institutions  has  just  been, 
burned  into  the  national  consciousness ;  the  pressing  demand  made  by  our  material  and 
social  conditions  for  the  best  educatiomd  facilities  the  world  can  furnish :  and  the  fast 
accumulating  oTidence  that  America  is  surely  destined  to  a  elorious  leadership  in  the 
grand  march  of  the  nations — all  these  constitute  an  appeal  to  action  which  it  Were 
criminal  to  disregard.  The  necessity  ia  great.  The  country  and  the  times  are  ripe  for 
the  undwtaMng. 

The  questions  that  remain  for  our  discussion  relate  to  the  very  important  subject  of 
definite  ways  and  means.  For  the  proper  consideration  and  satisfactory  solution  of 
these,  your  committee  have  found  it  necessary  to  pray  for  an  extension  of  the  time 
allotted  them. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

J.  W.  HOYT,  Chairman, 

In  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  committee,  further  time  was  granted,  in  the 
hope  that  at  the  next  annual  convention  they  will  be  enabled  to  submit  a  plan  for  an 
organized  movement  looking  to  the  eariy  establishment  of  some  such  institution  as 
the  one  foreshadowed  in  their  preliminary  report. 

The  committee  consists  of  the  following  gentlemen :  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt^  chairman,  Wis- 
consin ;  Hon.  N.  B.  Cloud,  Montgomery,  Alabama ;  Hon.  Thomas  Smith,  Little  Rock, 
Arkansas;  Prof.  W.  P.  Blake,  San  Francisco,  California ;  Hon.  B.  G.  Northrup, New 
Haven,  Cfonnecticnt ;  Prof.  L.  Coleman,  Wilmington,  Delaware ;  Hon.  C.  T.  Chase, 
Tallahasse,  Florida : r-,  Georgia ;  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Snringfield,  Illi- 
nois ;  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  Indianapolis,  Indiana ;  Hon.  A.  S.  Kissel,  Dee  Moines,  Iowa ; 
Hon.  P.  McVickar,  Topeka,  Kansas ;  Hon.  Z.  T.  Smith,  Frankfort,  Kentucky ;  Hon.  T. 
W.  Conway,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  Hon.  Warren  Johnson,  Aususta,  Maine ;  Hon. 
M.  A.  Newell,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Hon.  Joseph  White,  Boston,  ^ssachusetts :  Hon. 
O.  Hesford,  Lansing,  Michigan ;  Prof.  W.  F.  Phel^,  Winona,  Minnesota ;  Dr.  Daniel 
Read,  Columbia,  Missouri ;  Frof.  J.  M.  McKinsey,  Feru,  Nebraska ;  Hon.  A.  N.  Fisher, 
Carson  City,  Nevada;  Hon.  Amos  Hardy,  Concord,  New  Hampshire;  Hon.  C.  A.  Ap- 
car,  Trenton,  New  Jersey j  Hon.  J.  W.  Bulkley,  Brooklyn,  Now  York;  Hon.  S.  S.  Ash- 
fey,  Raleigh,  North  Carolma :  Prof.  A.  J.  Rickoff,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  Rev.  Geo.  H.  At- 
kinson, Portland,  Oregon ;  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania;  Hon. 
T.  W.  Bicknell,  Ptoviaencc,  Rhode  Island  :  Hon.  J.  K.  Jillson,  Charleston,  South  Car- 
olina ;   Rev.  C.  T.  P.  Bancroft,  Lookout  Mountain,  Tennessee ; ,  Texas ; 

Hon.  J.  S.  Adams,  Montpelier,  Vermont ;  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Ruffln,  Richmond,  Virginia ; 
Prof.  Z.  Richards,  Wtishiugton,  District  of  Columbia. 


SOCIETY,  crime:,   and   CBIMIIVAI.S. 

Under  this  heading  Rev.  Fred.  H.  Wines  contributed  a  recent  article  to  the  New 
Tork  Independent,  giving  some  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  late  meeting  at  Cin- 
cinnati, called  "  The  Prison  Congress,"  or  ^'  National  Congress  on  Penitentiary  nud  Re- 
formatory discipline.''  This  began  its  sessions  on  the  12th  of  October,  and  continued 
until  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  18th.  There  were  230  delegates  present,  from 
twenty-two  States  of  the  Union,  including  Maine,  California,  and  South  Carolina ;  and 
among  them  were  two  governors,  (Hayes,  of  Ohio,  and  Baker,  of  Indiana,)  one  ex- 
governor,  (Haines,  of  New  Jersey,)  fourteen  wardens,  twenty-three  superintendents  of 
reform  schools,  fourteen  chaplains,  five  prison  surgeons,  and  four  matrons.  There  are 
in  the  United  States  forty  State  prisons,  twenty-nve  houses  of  correction,  and  thirty 
reform  schools.  These  were  all  very  fully  represented.  Two  social  science  associa- 
tions, and  six  State  boards  of  charity  sent  representatives,  and  ton  governors  who 
could  not  be  present  sent  deputies. 

Hon.  Speaker  Blaine  being  unable  to  carry  out  his  engagement  to  preside  over  the 
congress,  by  the  death  of  his  friend  and  neighbor,  Governor  Cony.  Governor  Hayes  was 
chosen  permanent  chairman,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Peirce,  of  New  York,  Z.  R.  Brockway,  of 
Michigon,.Rev.  A.  G.  Byers,  of  Ohio,  and  Rev.  Joshua  Coit,  of  Massachusetts,  were 
chosen  secretaries  ;  and  Charles  F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana,  treasurer. 

There  were  thirty-two  di£ferent  papers  read,  and  more  or  less  fully  discussed.  These, 
as  we  understand,  will  all  be  published  in  book  form,  together  with  a  synoptical  report 
of  the  discussions.  The  points  eliciting  most  debate  were :  The  comparative  merits  of 
the  congrega^o  and  family  systems  in  reformatories ;  the  effect  upon  reformation  of 
aiming  at  tne  highest  pecuniary  results  in  prisons ;  the  principle  of  indeterminate 
acntences — i.  «.,  of  sentences  of  imprisonment  until  reformation ;  the  admission  of  wo- 
men to  labor  among  miUe  prisoners  for  their  reformation ;  the  ixiah  system,  espeeially 
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the  tioket-of-leave ;  the  comparative  efficiency  of  prison  restraint — \iith  or  without 
walls ;  and  the  resiransibility  of  parents  for  the  full  or  partial  support  of  their  chil- 
dren when  in  reformatories. 

There  was  a  very  general  concurrence  of  opinion  as  to  the  true  principles  of  prison 
discipline;  aU  ag^ed  that  the  true  end  of  discipline  is  the  diminution  of  crime,  and 
the  reformation  of  the  criminal ;  and  that  reformation  cannot  be  secured  by  any  sin- 
gle instrumentality.  The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  warm,  earnest,  unselfish,  resolute, 
with  an  utter  absence  of  sectarian  or  partisan  feeling,  well  illustrated  by  the  incident 
of  a  Quaker  reading  the  essay  of  an  absent  Roman  Catholic.  A  platform  was  adopted, 
which  is  to  be  scattered  over  the  country  in  the  newspapers  and  in  tract  form. 

The  most  salient  of  the  principlee  of  this  platform  relate  to  the  refbrmatoiy  char- 
acter to  be  impressed  on  prison  discipline ;  the  progressive  classification  of  prisoners, 
based  on  character;  the  evils  of  political  appointments,  and  of  fluctuating  administra- 
tion ;  the  professional  training  of  prison  officers;  the  substitution  of  reformation  for 
the  tune  sentences ;  the  ii^innous  effect  of  degradation  as  a  part  of  punishment ;  tiie 
necessity  for  industrial  training  in  prisons ;  and  the  supreme  necessity  of  a  central  au- 
thority sitting  at  the  helm,  guiding,  controlling,  unifying,  vitalizing  the  whole. 

On  motion  of  Governor  Baker,  it  was  decided  to  organize  a  national  prison  associa- 
tion, and  a  committee  of  eleven  was  appointed  toprepare  a  plan  of  organization,  and 
to  secure  the  passage  of  an  act  of  incorporation.  The  committee  are  Governor  Hayes, 
of  Ohio ;  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine ;  Governor  Baker,  of  Indiana  ;  ex-Govemor 
Haines,  of  New  Jersev ;  Hon.  Theodore  W.  Dwight  and  General  Amos  Pillsbuiy,  of 
New  York;  F.  B.  Sanborn,  of  Massachusetts;  Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  Michigan  ;  Charles 
F.  Coffin,  of  Indiana ;  Hon.  G.  W.  Welcker,  of  North  Carolina ;  and  Dr.  £.  w.  Hatch, 
of  Connecticut. 

The  national  association  will  make  the  necessaiy  arrangements  for  the  international 
congress  on  penitentiary  and  reformatory  discipline,  which  it  was  decided  to  call  to 
meet,  probably  in  London,  in  1872. 


THi:    CHIKTCSSi:    MIGRATIOHr. 

The  Chinese  migration  to  this  country  is  now  presenting  to  every  considerate  mind 
problems  of  the  most  engaging  interest.  Its  political  and  moral  aspects  especially 
command  the  earnest  attention  of  the  statesman  and  the  philanthropist.  The  move- 
ment has  the  appearance  now  of  being  but  germinal ;  it  is  diminutive,  almost  insig- 
nificant, so  as  to  escape  the  observation  of  the  mass  of  men ;  it  yet  gives  the  promise 
of  swelling  into  dimensions,  and  branching  out  into  relations  of  the  grandest  and  most 
vital  importance.  The  little  rill  Just  rippling  from  the  fountain,  it  may  now  by  gentlest 
touches  of  kindness  and  wisdom  be  timied  in  directions,  where  it  shall  irrigate  and 
nourish  our  most  precious  possessions,  while,  if  it  be  left  to  itself,  it  may  jprove  in  its 
coming  volume  and  strengtn  to  be  mighty  only  to  desolate  and  destroy.  It  is  none  too 
early  to  turn  toward  it  the  most  careful  observation  and  the  wisest  forecast.  What 
are  the  facts  which  it  presents  and  with  which  we  have  to  deal  in  solving  the  great 
problems  it  brings  to  us  f  what  are  the  results  which  should  be  aimed  at  in  dealing  with 
itf  and' what  is  the  method  of  attaining  these  results  f    These  are  the  three  leadinc 

Suestions  demanding  careful  consideration  from  every  American  citizen  and  philan* 
^ropist. 

I.— FACTS  TO  BE  DEALT  WITH. 

The  first  thing  that  arrests  the  attention  in  this  movement  is  its  prospecHre  magni' 
iude. 

NUMBERS  OF  CHINR8S  IMMIGRANTS. 

The  federal  statistics  exhibit  the  character  of  this  immigration  up  to  the  present 
time  in  the  following  particulars:  The  arrivals  returned  are  in  18^20  to  1890,  ten  yean, 
3 ;  1831  to  1840.  ten  years,  6 ;  1841  to  1850,  ten  years,  35;  1851  to  1860,  ten  years,  41,397; 
1861  to  1868,  eight  years,  41,214;  1869,  one  year,  14,902;  1870  to  June  90,  six  mcmUu, 
7,347. 

The  aggregate  of  arrivals  thus  returned  is  105,744.  If  firom  this  total  of  arrivals 
there  bo  aeducted  the  number  of  deaths  and  returns  to  China,  it  would  appear  thai 
there  were  considerably  less  than  100,000  Chinamen  in  the  country  on  the  30tii  of  June 
last. 

The  rate  of  increase  of  immigration  may  be  more  definitely  estimated  firom  the  num- 
bers returned  for  each  of  the  laist  four  years  ending  June  30,  which  were,  in  1867, 3,519 ; 
in  1868,  6,707 ;  in  1869, 12,874  ;  in  1870. 15,740. 

The  immigration  has  been  chiofiy  or  males.  But  the  returns  for  the  later  periods 
show  a  noteworthy  increase  in  the*^  arrivals  of  females.    In  the  year  ending  June  3^ 
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1867,  thero  were  only  eight,  and  aUof  them  in  Boston  and  Charlostown,  none  in  the  Pa- 
cific ports.  In  1868  the  whole  numher  was  46 ;  in  1869,  974 ;  in  1870, 1,116.  The  total 
of  arrivals  of  females  reported  to  June  30, 1870,  is  2,144. 

In  regard  to  occnpation,  the  returns  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 1870,  exhibit  the 
following  facts:  Physicians,  6 ;  carpenters,  71 ;  stonecutters,  14 ;  mechanics,  (trade  not 
stated,)  14 ;  bakers,  3 ;  barbers,  7 ;  tailors,  male  16,  female  11 ;  cooks,  (male,)  42 ;  farmers, 
733 ;  interpreters,  4 ;  laborers,  12,782 ;  merchants,  43 ;  peddlers,  2 ;  sailors,  8 ;  occupa- 
tion not  stated,  11 ;  without  occupation,  1,973 ;  total,  15,740. 

CHARACTER  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

In  regard  to  character  and  condition,  no  exact  information  is  attainable.  We  may 
beUeve,  however,  that  the  earlier  immigrants  would  be  the  worst  specimens  of  the  race. 
They  came  mainly  from  the  southwestern  coast  of  China,  where  morality  and  stability 
are  reported  to  be  at  a  lower  standard  than  elsewhere :  where,  indeed,  the  fortune- 
seeker,  the  profligate,  the  exile  from  home,  the  ruined  in  fortune  and  in  character,  most 
congregate.  Yet,  in  addition  to  the  uniform  testimony  of  those  who  have  had  the  best 
opportunities  for  observation  that  they  are  for  the  class  more  sober,  more  industrious, 
more  orderly  and  faithful  than  the  same  class  from  European  countries,  we  have  the 
following  facts  well  attested  in  regard  to  their  intelligence  which  are  worthy  of  care- 
ful attention.  Of  the  Chinese  in  North  Adams  all  can  read  and  write  their  own  lan- 
guage. On  the  Pacific  Railroad  every  Chinese  laborer,  so  far  as  known,  was  also  able 
to  read  and  write.  Of  the  Chinese  in  San  Francisco,  by  the  recent  census  it  appears 
that  all  can  read  and  write  their  own  language^  while  there  are  7,658  foreigners  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  Of  these,  6,882  are  from  Ireland ;  248  from  Italy :  283  fit>m 
Mexico ;  40  colored  from  the  Southern  States ;  29  from  England.  Of  native  Americans 
9  are  returned  as  unable  to  read  and  write. 

RESIDENCES  OF  IMMIGRANTS. 

Of  the  distribution  of  the  Chinese,  accurate  intelligence  is  as  yet  unattainable.  The 
recent  census  in  San  Francisco  returns  9,777  males  and  2,040  females,  or  a  total  of  11,817 
Chinese  in  a  population  of  150,361.  Nearly  all  the  Chinese  femsdes  in  the  country  are 
in  San  Francisco  or  the  immediate  vicinity.  Some  thousands  of  male  Chinese,  it  is  un- 
derstood, are  employed  on  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  There  are  many  mining  camps 
made  up  chiefly  of  Chinese.  They  also  constitute  the  majority  of  the  population  in 
some  towns  and  villages  in  the  Pacific  States,  as  also  in  some  silk,  tea,  and  cotton 
plantations.  Ninety-five  males  are  employed  at  North  Adams,  Massachusetts;  68  at 
Belleville,  New  Jersey :  167,  all  males,  are  reported  as  haviuj^  arrived  at  New  Orleans  in 
the  year  ending  June  30, 1870.  In  Oregon  2,304  males,  51  females  are  returned  for  the 
four  years  ending  June  30, 1870 ;  in  New  York  70  males,  9  females ;  in  Philadelphia  13 
males.  The  number  now  in  New  York  is  estimated  to  be  200,  only  two  or  three  being 
adalt  females, '*  exemplary  mothers  of  families."  These,  it  is  reported,  all  came  from 
Havana.  A  large  portion  of  these  are  cigar-makers  and  earn  large  wages ;  there  are 
some  candy-makers,  jewelers,  and  bakers;  a  majority,  however,  are  house  servants.  A 
good  proportion  have  intermarried  with  native  or  naturalized  whites.  The  use  of 
opium  was  two  yethrs  ago  well-nigh  universal  among  them ;  but  reformatory  labors 
have  effected  a  prohibition  of  its  use  in  a  m.'\|ority  of  the  houses,  and  many  have  been 
reclaimed  at  the  hospitals. 

CHINESE  COMPANIES. 

In  San  Francisco  the  Chinese  have  united  themselves  into  associations  for  mutual 
help  and  benefit,  organized  after  the  pattern  to  which  they  had  been  wonted  in  their 
native  country.  The  specific  objects  of  these  "  companies  "  are  stated  to  be  "  to  i mprove 
the  life  of  their  members  and  to  instruct  them  in  principles  of  benevolence."  Member- 
ship is  voluntary.  Dr.  Speer,  who  took  especial  pains  to  ascertain  the  true  character  of 
these  <' Chinese  companies,"  regards  them  as  ^Mnstitutions  which  have  no  parallel  for 
ability  and  philanthropy  among  the  immigrants  from  any  other  nation  or  people  to 
our  wide  shore*."  Their  funds  "  are  not  used  for  mercantile  purposes  or  to  obtain  rev- 
enue." They  are  simply  mutual  aid  societies.  One  of  them  reports  to  Dr.  Speer  that 
the  total  membership  in  it  from  the  beginning  is  about  16,500.  Of  these  i>erhaps  3,700 
hare  returned ;  more  than  300  have  di^ ;  3,400  separated  last  year  to  form  a  new  com- 

any 
organiza- 
tions. 

PROBABLE  INCRB^VSE  OF  IMMIGR.VTION. 

It  is,  however,  the  stupendous  proportions  of  the  future  of  this  migration  which  most 
forcibly  arrest  the  attention.    The  great  facts  on  which  this  future  may  reasonably  be 
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forecast  and  measured  are,  firsts  the  immoDsity  of  the  supply,  and  particularly  as  set 
over  against  the  vastness  of  the  demand.  The  source  of  supply  is  oceanic ;  the  basin 
'into  which  it  naturally  settles,  under  the  great  law  of  supply  and  demand,  is  conti- 
inental.  A  homogeneous  people,  numbering  over  400,000,000,  writhing  under  the  dis- 
'tresses  of  repletion,  have  found  an  outlet,  a  way  of  escape  and  deliverance,  into  a  broad 
'and  goodly  land.  They  are  characteristicaUy  adventurous,  and,  while  patient  under 
-difficulties,  yet  persistent  and  steadfast  of  purpose.  "We  can  spare,"  said  a  Chinese 
missionary,  "  40,000,000  of  laborers,  and  shall  not  feel  it  in  China.'^  The  tide  of  human 
migration,  in  its  eastward  course,  has  reached  its  bounds  in  the  Old  World ;  it  stays  on 
the  Pacific  coast  only  as  an  ever-rolling,  ever-swellinff  stream  at  a  dam,  ever  accumu- 
lating volume  and  purpose.  It  is  in  the  clear  intent  of  Providence  that  sooner  or  later, 
in  quiet  current  or  in  bursting  flood,  it  pour  itself  into  the  open,  empty  basin  of  the 
American  continent. 

HINDEBANCE8  TO  EMIGRATION  IN  CHINA. 

There  is  little  in  the  circumstances  or  in  the  disposition  of  the  Chinese  to  withstand 
this  movement  of  population  toward  its  equilibrium.  The  southeastern  parts  of  China^ 
from  which  the  emigration  chiefly  moves  at  present,  ore  so  densely  populated  that  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  tiie  means  of  subsistence.  It  is  hero,  mainly,  that  infanticide  pire- 
vails — an  acknowledged  immorality,  an  enforced  necessity.  The  filial  sentiment  of 
affection  and  respect  toward  ancestors,  in  cases  where,  from  want,  the  life  of  a  depend- 
ent parent  or  ohud  must  be  sacrificed,  desperately  saves  the  old  and  lets  go  its  h<ud  on 
the  child.  It  is  not  want  of  natural  affection,  but  hard  necessity,  which  is  the  aouroe 
of  Chinese  infanticide.  The  want  of  food,  even  where  there  is  not  absolute  starvation, 
OS  is  often  the  case,  occasions  disease  and  protracted  suffering  and  premature  death, 
and  frequently  terrible  pestilence.  The  stem,  driving  law  of  self-preservation  enforces 
the  natural  method  of  relief  by  migration. 

Although  not  properly  to  be  re^irded  as  a  migratory  people,  the  Chinese  yet  are 
wanting  in  that  powerful  sentiment  which  so  characterizes  some  races — ^love  of  country. 
The  love  of  home  and  of  family  in  the  Chinese  takes  the  place  of  the  love  of  coimt^ 
and  of  nation  in  other  peoples.  It  is  a  most  noticeable  fact  that  the  Chinese  are  still 
properly  to  be  placed  in  the  patriarchal,  tribal  stage  of  development ;  they  have  not 
reached  the  stage  of  nationality.  Rebellions,  revolts  against  the  national  authority 
when  deemed  oppressive,  hence,  are  of  the  commonest  and  most  customary  occurrenoe. 
Their  religion  is  predominantly  ancestral ;  their  most  sacred  places  are  the  depositories 
of  ancestral  remains.  To  be  gathered  with  their  fathers  in  the  world  of  spirits  is  the 
governing  religious  aspiration.  The  government  itself  is  characteristically  patriarchal, 
and  political  as  well  as  religious  institutions — indeed,  the  social  life  generally — ^bear 
this  lamily  stamp.  Remov^  of  family  goods,  of  ancestral  remains,  and  tablets  carries 
with  it  wnat  elsewhere  assumes  the  form  of  local  attachment,  and  place,  country,  is 
left  without  regret.  In  natural  correspondence  with  this  family  sentiment,  as  dis- 
placing proper  national  feeling,  love  of  country,  and  attachment  to  native  soil,  is  the 
universal  worship  paid  to  the  Kitchen  cod,  the  household  divinity  of  China,  which  has 
no  local  abode,  no  temple,  no  fixed  place,  but  is  represented  only  on  paper,  that  is 
burned  every  year  to  represent  its  departure  to  the  spirit  land,  and  is  replaced  by  a  new 
engraving  to  mark  its  return. 

The  great  hinderances  to  migration,  consequently,  arising  from  political  and  religious 
associations,  and  consisting  in  attachments  to  native  lanu,  and  the  sociad  bonds  of  a 
true  nationality,  politically  and  religiously  organized,  are  relatively  weak  or  entirely 
wanting  among  the  Chinese,  and  the  pressure  from  overcrowded  i>opulation  finds  its  check 
not  in  the  national  but  only  in  the  proper  family  associations.  Let  but  the  intesrity  of 
the  family  life  be  maintained  secure,  let  but  the  ancestral  remains,  the  ancestral  unases, 
and  tablets,  the  monuments  and  representatives  of  the  dead,  together  with  the  livmg 
membership  of  the  family,  be  assured  safe  conveyance  and  safe  transplanting,  and  the 
repugnance  to  expatriation  is  so  weakened  that  it  is  easily  overborne  by  the  pressure 
of  want. 

DEMAND  FOR  LAHOR  IN  AMJERICA. 

While  China  thus  presses,  America  invites ;  a  territory  vast  as  China  itself  remains 
unoccupied,  except  by  roving  tribes  subsisting  on  gome  and  fish,  and  wild  vegetable 

Sroducts.  An  area  capable  of  absorbing  the  entire  population  or  China  pioper,  now 
esert,  craves  occupancy  by  civilized  men— by  men  that  in  fixed  settlements  will  till 
the  soil  and  cultivate  the  u*ts.  The  earth  was  made  to  be  occupied  and  improved  by 
man ;  the  human  race  has,  since  the  great  epoch  of  the  dispersion,  been  under  orders 
to  spread  and  occupy^.  The  sentiment  of  the  American  people  has  been,  from  the  first, 
in  harmony  with  this  ^eat  providential  ordering.  Its  language  has  been  that  of 
Henry :  "  Encourage  emigration,  encourage  the  husbandmen,  the  mechanics,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  Old  World  to  come  and  settle  in  the  land  of  promise ;  make  it  the  home 
of  the  skillful,  the  industrious,  the  fortunate,  and  the  happy  as  well  as  tiie  asylum  of 
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the  distressed;  fill  up  the  nieasnre  of  your  popalntioii  as  speedily  as  yon  can."  The 
wants  of  the  country  for  men  are  still  as  great  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  Heniy.  Wo 
have  a  Yost  territory  to  he  occupied;  we  have  a  vastly  extended  field  of  industrial 
wants  to  he  filled.  There  is  a  special  adaptation  in  the  extent  and  character  of  these 
wants  to  the  numhers  and  character  of  the  Chinese  people.  We  have  a  desert  territory 
capable  of  sustaining  a  population  of  hundreds  of  nuUions  to  be  suMued  and  tilleil  and 
made  productive.  The  Chinese  are  roost  expert  and  successful  tillers  of  the  soil ;  in- 
dustrions,  economical,  patient.  We  have  boundless  mineral  tracts  to  be  developed  and 
wrought.  The  Chinese  have  prove<l  themselves  successful  miners,  working  on  con- 
tentedly where  the  more  grasping,  more  wasteful,  more  restless  American  has  aban- 
doned his  work.  We  have  experienced  these  last  few  years  a  lack  of  seamen,  and  a  diffl- 
culty  of  procuring  men  at  moderate  prices  has  crippled  our  commerce.  The  Chinese 
have  proved  themselves  excellent  seamen,  and  are  now  extensively  employed  as  such 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  We  have  vast  public  improvements  to  be  constructed.  Tlie  Pa- 
cific States,  the  great  central  Territories,  and  the  Mississippi  Valley,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  Eastern  States  that  are  still  devising  and  promoting  new  works  everywhere  to 
supplement  and  perfect  their  facilities  for  inter-communication,  are  to  have  soon  most 
gigantic  systems  of  railroads,  of  which  we  hardly  see  as  yet  the  rudimentary  outlines. 
The  Chinese  have  proved  themselves,  in  the  construction  and  operation  of  the  Pacific 
Bailroad,  the  best  of  laborers,  quiet,  orderly,  industrious,  and  every  way  satisfactory 
to  their  employers;  indeed,  the  most  saUsfaetory  class  of  laborers  in  this  department 
of  labor  yet  tned  on  our  continent. 

Our  mannfiBctnring  enterprises,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  and  Mississippi  Valley 
States,  are  needing  laborers  at  less  cost  than  can  now  be  obtained,  in  order  to  compete 
with  foreign  production ;  the  Chinese  have  met  this  want  with  most  emphatic  success. 
When  the  Pacific  Railroad  brought  production  on  the  Pacific  coast  into  more  direct 
competition  with  the  eastern,  it  was  found  impossible  to  continue  operations,  not  too 
lucrative  before^  except  at  a  loss ;  the  introduction  of  the  cheaper  Chinese  labor  brought 
delivemnce.  The  Chinaman  has  been  found  to  be  apt  to  learn  and  faithful  to  practice 
in  these  mannfiictttring  industries.  Even  in  the  remote  East,  as  at  North  Adams, 
in  Massachusetts,  and  at  Belleville,  in  New  Jersey,  the  problem  of  initiating  him  into 
our  peculiar  mechanical  employments  has  proved  thus  far  successful  and  encouraging. 

In  like  manner  on  southern  plantations  and  on  northern  farms,  as  well  as  in  universal 
household  work,  there  is  a  great  want  and  an  ever-swelling  demand;  for  these  employ- 
ments as  for  others  the  new  race  has  recommended  itself  everywhere,  in  the  exhibition 
of  those  qualities  which  are  chiefly  required  of  capacity  and  fidelity  as  well  as  in  the 
natter  of  economy  and  cheapness.  The  Chinese  are  expert-  in  agricultural  employ* 
ments,  capable  of  patient  toil,  careful,  saving,  truster ;  and,  in  the  household,  docile 
quiet,  nc«it,  prudent,  fEkithfiil,  economical.  In  the  mining  camps  of  the  Pacific  States, 
as  in  the  new  settlements  on  railroads,  the  Chinese  are  the  preferred  cooks  and  laundry- 
men,  even  where  cost  is  disregarded. 

In  short,  the  immense  and  importunate  demand  for  labor  in  our  country  finds  in  this 
immigration  its  satisfbctory  and  abundant  supply.  If  left  to  itself,  it  is  most  apparent 
that  this  immigration  must  come  in  in  a  steadily  swelling  flood,  which,  regarded  in  its 
immensity  simply,  is  absolutely  appalling.  China  oould  spare  millions  a  year  for  years 
to  come  without  feeling  the  loss  except  in  the  sense  of  relief;  and  America  can  absorb 
these  millions,  so  far  as  sustaining  labor  is  concerned,  with  no  sense  of  repletion. 

CIIBCK8  TO  IMMIGRATION. 

The  question  arises  just  here,  what  now  shall  limit  this  threatening  inundation  of  alien- 
ism anu  paganism  t  There  are  the  general  providential  checks  that  hamiier  all  excessively 
impetuous  movements  among  men.  The  Chinese  must  first  hear  of  the  new  land  and 
of  the  possibilities  of  his  obtaining  support  there.  Ho  must  preserve  the  means  of 
transportation.  Ships  must  be  built.  Agencies  must  be  established.  Fields  of  em- 
ployment must  be  found.  These  all  are  natural  or  general  providential  checks  which 
will  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  give  steadiness  and  moderation  to  the  movcmeut. 

GOVERXiIENT.VL  ACTION. 

But  there  are  positive  artificial  checks,  so  to  speak,  operating  or  may  be  expected  to 
operate  more  or  less.  There  is  the  direct  interposition  of  government.  In  1862  the 
atrocities  of  the  so-called  coolie  trade,  chiefly  directed  to  Pem,  Trinidad,  and  Cuba, 
occasioned  the  act  of  Congress  of  February  19,  of  that  year,  prohihiting  under  heavy 
penalties  the  transportation  of  ^*  inhabitants  or  subjects  of  China  known  as '  coolies,' " 
**  for  any  term  of  years  or  for  any  time  whatever,  as  servants  or  apprentices,  or  to  be  held 
to  service  or  labor.''  The  term  ^* coolie"  properly  denotes  simply  a  laborer;  it  has 
acquired  its  opprobrious  use  only  from  its  associations  with  the  flagitious  proceedings 
connected  with  the  trade  mentioned  to  Pern  and  the  West  Indies,  wlucn  are  to  be 
paralleled  only  with  those  of  the  African  slave  trade.   The  act  of  ISG'Z  accordingly  pro* 
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Libits  absolutely  all  transportation  of  Chinese  laborers  under  whatever  pretext  or  in 
"whatever  way  "  to  be  held  to  service  or  labor ; ''  bnt  expressly  excepts,  however,  from 
its  prohibition  all  free  and  voluntary  emigration  of  any  Chinese  subject,  provided  a 
permit  or  certificate  is  procured  from  a  consul,  or  consular  agent,  containing  name  and 
setting  forth  the  fact  of  such  voluntary  emigration.  This  act  also  extends  the  pro- 
visions of  the  act  of  February  22, 1847,  regulating  carriage  of  passengers  in  merchant 
vessels.  This  wise  and  humane  legislation  effectually  broke  up  all  the  flagitious  coolie 
traffic  in  American  vessels,  and  prevented  its  extension  to  this  country. 

In  1866  the  Chinese  government,  hitherto  opposed  to  emigration,  consented  to  allow 
it  under  certain  restrictions  and  conditions  in  a  convention  primarily  made  l>etween 
the  Chinese,  British,  and  French  authorities,  but  extended  and  applied  to  all  American 
traffic.  This  convention  furnishes  the  fullest  and  wisest  protection  to  the  enugrant 
in  leaving  China,  in  his  transportation,  in  liis  labor  and  wages  abroad,  and  in  his  return 
home,  that  perhaps  governmental  interposition  and  su^rvision  can  secnre. 

Further,  the  thirteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibiting  slavery  and  in- 
voluntary servitude,  and  the  fourteenth  amendment  declaring  who  shall  be  citizens 
and  prohibiting  any  abridgment  of  the  privileges  or  immunities  of  citizens,  or  the 
denial  by  any  State  "  to  any  person  within  its  jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  its 
laws,"  while  opposed  to  all  introduction  of  Chinese  which  shall  be  subject  to  oppres- 
sion or  any  kind  of  servitude,  yet  in  their  general  tendency  and  effect  are  protective 
and  favorable  to  immigration.  The  State  legislation  whion  oppressed  the  Chinaman 
by  excluding  him  from  our  courts  as  a  witness  or  as  a  party  except  as  a  delinqnent  or 
a  culprit,  was  annulled  by  these  humane  ordinances  of  the  General  Government. 

Nor  can  we  reasonably  expect  that  any  new  governmental  action  will  be  interposed 
to  hamper  or  hinder  this  emigration.  The  Chinese  government  will  not  in  any  rational 

Erobability  reverse  its  whole  tendency  to  a  free  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  which 
as  so  wonderfully  characterized  its  course  for  the  last  thirty  years.  By  the  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  of  August  29, 1842,  to  which  it  was  constrained  after  an  unsuc- 
cessful resistance,  and  by  tnat  of  1844  with  the  United  States,  ports  were  opened  for 
foreign  trade  that  had  hitherto  been  entirely  closed ;  and  in  the  Anglo-French  inva- 
sion of  1858  treaties  were  wrung  from  the  Chinese  government  that  effectually  de- 
moralized their  old  wall  of  exclusiveness,  and  that  mane  a  new  epoch  in  its  history. 
It  had  now  learned  that  there  were  mightier  powers,  a  better  civilization,  hieher  in- 
telligence, more  advanced  arts,  a  richer  culture  eveiy  way  among  the  long  despised 
barbarians ;  and  it  now  began  to  seek  a  freer  intercourse  and  traffic  with  the  western 
nations,  and  also  to  further  the  introduction  of  their  arts  and  sciences.  It  is  appaient 
that  America  is  with  the  Chinese  the  favorite  country,  preferred  before  all  the  othet 
western  nations.  It  has  been  always  made  to  share  in  all  the  privileges  accorded  to 
other  nations,  and  besides  has  secured  for  itself  special  preferences.  The  singular 
honor  was  coxiferred  on  an  American  to  introduce  China  into  the  circle  of  ci viUzed  na- 
tions, and  establish  a  permanent  diplomatic  intercourse.  The  imperial  college,  insti- 
tuted in  Peking,  to  instruct  the  Chinese  in  foreign  science  and  arts,  is  placed  under  the 
presidency  ana  general  management  of  an  American  scholar  and  philanthropist.  Al- 
though such  a  revolution  from  the  old  exclusiyeness  of  China  and  hatred  of  K>Feigner8 
might  naturally  be  expected  to  occasion  here  and  there  outbursts  of  opposition  among 
a  people  characteristically  conservative  and  Jealous  of  change,  there  cannot  reasona- 
bly be  anticipated  any  such  reversal  of  the  new  policy  as  sh^  work  a  hinderance  to 
the  current  of  emigration  to  this  country. 

Nor  should  we  anticipate  any  such  hinderance  from  our  own  people.  To  oppose  this 
immigration  b^  legislation,  direct  or  indirect,  would  be  to  contradict  all  the  antece- 
dents of  our  history  and  the  characteristic  spirit  and  sentiment  of  our  people,  never 
more  emphatically  and  decisively  pronounced  than  in  the  last  few  years.  The  princi- 
ple of  no  eatie  has  been  finally  adopted  and  established  in  America,  as  it  has  ever  pre- 
vailed in  China.  So  long,  accordingly,  as  we  invite  to  our  shores  all  in  Europe  who 
would  improve  their  condition,  we  must  keep  unobstructed  the  channels  of  immigra- 
tion from  Asia.  Certainly' we  cannot  retrace  our  steps  by  breaking  up  in  the  interest 
of  exclusiveness  the  treaty  with  Chinas,  ratified  by  the  United  States  Senate,  July  16^ 
1868,  which  guarantees  reciprocity  of  rights  in  reguxl  to  trade,  residence,  and  educa- 
tion. 

POLTTICAL  BEARINGS  OF  TlIK  IMMIGRATION. 

Nor  can  any  reasonable  opposition  arise  from  any  quarter.  We  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  a  migration  of  Chinese  that  shall  be  left  open  and  be  unobstructed  eseept  by 
those  general  checks  which  Providence  ordains  shall  rise  of  themselves  to  moderate 
whatever  is  impetuous  and  excessive  in  the  movements  of  the  race,  in  regard  to  any 
pernicious  effect  such  a  migration  might  have  on  our  political  integrity  and  puritv. 
We  are  to  bear  in  mind  in  estimating  this  political  effect  that  the  Cninese  ore,  as  al- 
ready observed,  properly  still  in  the  family  stage  of  development,  and  have  not  yet 
attained  the  proper  spirit  of  nationality.  The  Chinaman  on  his  arrival  in  this  coun- 
try accordingly  manifests  little  disx>osition  to  enter  into  our  political  life.    Thus,  al- 
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though  by  the  UDJast  legislation  of  California,  he  is  suhjected,  if  he  engages  in  min- 
ing, to  an  onerons  tax,  from  ivhich  he  would  he  exempt  simply  on  condition  of  becom- 
ing naturalized  or  declaring  his  intention  to  become  a  citizen,  it  is  not  known  that 
he  has  ever  availed  himself  of  this  mode  of  obtaining  exemption.  At  this  germinal 
Bta^e  of  the  migration,  then,  there  is  no  ground  to  apprehend  a  dangerous  incursion  of 
Chinese  voters,  even  if  partisan  zeal  should  here  and  there  override  or  evade  the  legis- 
lative safeguards  to  naturalization  and  admission  to  citizenship.  We  need  only  to  look 
forward  to  that  stage,  which  may  indeed  be  near  at  hand,  when  the  Chinaman,  satis- 
fied that  he  can  be  secure  in  family  settlements,  shall  briug  over  his  ancestral  memorials 
and  fix  himself  permanently  in  the  country.  In  estimating  the  possible  evils  from 
sneh  au  inandation  of  Chinese  voters  in  the  future  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Chinaman,  who,  in  his  own  land,  is  a  stranger  to  the  social  ine(|ualities  which  feudal- 
ism so  firmly  rooted  in  European  civilization,  comes  to  us  in  hereditary  sympathy 
with  the  political  equality  which  is  the  plory  of  our  land.  He  comes  habituat^^d  in  all 
his  past  hfe  to  feel  that  the  high  places  in  government  are,  out  of  the  imperial  circle  at 
least,  open  to  all  alike — to  the  most  obscure  or  to  the  most  eminent  in  social  condition — 
and  are  reached  only  by  long  training  and  the  most  exact  and  thorough  competitive 
examinations;  that  political  distinction  comes  surely  and  solely  to  merit,  carefully  and 
impartially  ascertained. 

INDUSTRIAL  OPPOSITION  TO  IMMIGRATION. 

More  formidable,  if  not  more  unreasonable,  is  the  opposition  to  the  free  admission  of 
the  Chinese  that  may  spring  from  industrial  interests.  This  opposition  has  already 
manifested  itself  in  loud  denunciations  against  the  cheapening  of  labor  threatened  in 
snch  a  large  influx  of  foreigners.  Doubtless  this  hostility,  which  has  been  active  and 
violent  in  some  quarters,  has  operated  as  a  partial  check,  rather  indirectly  than  directly, 
to  immigration.  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  estimating  the  force  of  this  oppo- 
sition that,  as  being  against  all  reason,  it  cannot  be  either  lasting  or  very  effective.  It 
comes  chiefly  from  men  who  have  themselves  profited  by  their  free  admission  to  the 
open  hospitalities  of  the  land,  and  so  with  an  exceedingly  ill  grace.  It  is  against  na- 
ture, against  the  spirit  of  our  people  and  all  its  antecedents,  against  the  true  interests 
of  our  national  prosperity.  It  is  but  another  form  of  the  old  narrow-minded  hostility 
to  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery.  We  acknowledge  its  own  unreasona- 
bleness in  the  onsonndness  of  the  reasons  it  urges.  To  cheapen  production  is  not 
necessarily  to  cheapen  labor.  The  substitution  of  machinery  and  or  animal  force  for 
human  labor  has  ever  worked,  in  the  long  run,  to  the  benefit  of  the  laborer,  as  it  has 
both  cheapened  the  cost  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  also  opened  fields  of  more  remu- 
nerative employment.  The  allegations  of  ignorance  and  incompetency  are  disproved 
by  the  successful  competition  of  the  Chinese  in  every  department  of  industry,  in  navi- 
^tion,  in  mining,  in  railroad  construction,  in  agriculture,  in  superintending  machinery, 
m  the  family  occupations  of  the  laundry  and  the  kitchen,  in  the  common  mechanic 
arts,  as  of  shoemaking  and  tailoring,  and  also  in  mercantile  employments.  If,  in- 
deed, the  Chinaman  were  no  more  intelligent  than  a  brute,  there  is  no  more  reason  for 
opposiuji:  his  importation  than  for  opposing  the  importation  of  camels  If  he  be  in 
truth  a  man,  and  brings  int<eLli^ence  and  reason  with  his  manual  force,  there  is  cer- 
tainly still  less  ground  of  objection. 

This  industrial  opposition,  which  is  not  a  legitimate  out^i-owth  of  our  n<ational  spirit, 
and  is  essentially  selfish  and  short-sighted,  can  work  save  only  locally  and  exception- 
ally. Tlie  very  laborer  who  has  ignorantly  been  led  away  into  the  fiercest  hostility  to 
Chinamen  willingly  accepts  them  when  they  come  to  do  the  more  menial  work  and 
drudgery  of  his  own  calling.  In  this  way,  in  fact,  we  see  how  the  difficulty  disappears ; 
how  the*  labor  problem  is  to  be  quickly  solved.  The  Chinaman  takes  the  lower  place, 
the  mnro  repulsive,  the  less  remunerative  work,  to  the  glad  relief  of  the  white  man, 
who  is  tlins  lifted  to  a  higher  plane  of  social  condition.  In  solving  this  problem  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Chinaman  is  just  as  eager  to  improve  his  condition  as 
any  other  man  ;  Just  as  earnest  to  obtain  the  largest  remuneration  possible,  and,  ac- 
cordingly. Just  as  earnest  to  keep  up  the  rewards  of  labor  to  the  highest  mark. 

This  industrial  opposition  to  the  immigration  of  the  Chinese  must  hence  be  regarded 
as  against  all  reason  and  the  true  interest  of  our  people,  and  consequently  as  only  tem- 
porary and  ineffectual.  Combinations  to  resist  the  employment  of  the  Chinese  have 
m  fact  been  forced  to  give  way  after  the  briefest  straggle,  and  the  momentary  damming 
np  has  been  followed  by  a  larger,  freer  flood. 

DANGER  FROM  INTRODUCTION  OF  PAGANISM. 

Still  another  check  may  be  apprehended  from  those  who  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
the  introduction  among  our  people  of  so  much  paganism  and  superstition.  The  ex- 
istence of  idolatry,  or  of  ignorance  and  immorality,  is  certainly  an  evil  to  be  deplored 
anywhere.    But  it  is  not  diminished  in  amount  by  being  simply  transported  to  other 
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shores ;  and  if  it  can  be  here  more  readily  encountered  and  remedied,  the  tmly  philan- 
thropic moralist  and  Christian  will  not  object  to  its  comins  to  us.  Certainly  there  is 
little  danger  of  its  infecting  our  native  poi>ulation ;  little  danger  of  its  spreadins  at 
all  among  us.  Who  ever  heard  of  an  American  convert  to  Chinese  Buddhism  f  We  do 
hear  of  conversions  from  our  own  people  to  Mormonism ;  yet  a  flood  of  ignorant,  fa- 
natical Mormons  fiK>m  the  dregs  of  European  life  is  pouring  in  upon  us,  and  swelling 
the  pool  of  Mormon  organizea  society,  with  no  disturbance  of  pious  tranquillity  and 
conndenoe.  But  it  is  proved  that  the  Chinaman  easily  drops  on  his  superstitions  and 
his  idolatries.  He  readily  puts  himself  under  Christian  tuition :  he  freely  accepts 
Christian  teaching.  No  class  of  people  offers  so  hopeAil  a  field  or  Christian  labor  as 
the  Chinese  among  us.  They  are  without  difficulty  gathered  into  Sunday  schools ;  they 
receive  without  cavil  Christian  inBtmctiou;  they  become  Christian  converts;  they 
enter  with  true  Christian  zeal  into  the  work  of  spreading  the  truth  among  their  coun- 
trymen, both  here  and  in  their  own  land.  An  enlightened  philanthropy  and  piety 
should,  hence,  rather  encourage  than  hinder  their  coming  amou^  us.  That  the  (Chris- 
tian civilization  and  culture  of  this  country  is  to  array  any  opposition  to  the  free  iaflnx 
of  the  Chinese  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  anticipated. 

This  rapid  survey  of  the  causes  which  may  be  thought  to  work  as  serious  checks  to 
the  free  immigration  from  China  shows  that  direct  opposition  and  hlnderance  will 
probably  effect  little  j  the  effective  checks  will  lie  in  the  want  of  facilities  for  transpor- 
tation and  in  the  ordmary  hinderances  to  removing  of  households  and  to  procuring  of 
satisfactory  employment.  It  is  reasonably  to  be  anticipated  that  in  the  future  more  com- 
paratively will  arrive  with  the  purpose  of  permanent  residence.  The  past  successes  of 
employers  will  invite  to  other  arrangements  fw  Chinese  labor  on  railroads,  in  manufac- 
tories, in  mines,  on  plantations,  and  for  household  service.  The  success,  too,  of  the  Chinese 
Agricultural  enterprisesfor  the  production  of  silk  and  cotton  and  tea  will  lead  to  the  multi- 
pucation  of  these  enterprises ;  and  all  such  permanent  locations  of  Chinese  communi- 
ties will  invite  immigrants.  The  increased  intercourse  between  those  tb&t  are  here 
and  friends  at  home  will  naturally  facilitate  emigration.  Every  view  indicates  a  steady 
and  rapid  increase,  while  yet  no  facts  or  reasons  in  the  case  enable  us  to  fix  any  limits 
to  the  immigration  within  hundreds  of  thousands  a  year.  It  is  to  this  possible,  not  to 
say  most  prooable,  vastnessof  the  element  with  which  we  have  to  deal  that  both  x>olit- 
ical  and  philanthropic  policy  and  effort  should  be  addressed. 

n.— BESULTS  TO  BE  ABBTVED  AT. 

This  incoming  element,  then,  which  must  either  greatly  hamper  or  greatlv  help  our 
national  prosperity,  which ,  perhaps  we  should  say,  must  either  overwheimi  ana  smother, 
or  immeasurably  enlarge  and  enrich  our  political  and  social  life,  is  to  be  controlled,  not 
checked :  and  we  cannot  too  carefully  and  steadily  keep  before  us  the  definite  end  to 
which  aU  the  particulars  of  this  control  should  be  directed.  It  is,  in  a  proper  sense 
X>erhaps  of  that  expression,  but  a  high  peculiar  sense,  to  be  utilized.  It  is  to  be  utilized 
after  the  laws  of  its  own  nature — after  the  principles  of  ratiom^  freedom  in  the  most 
exact  reciprocity  of  duty  and  privilege.  It  is  to  be  assimilated  to  our  ovm  life  and 
incorporated  into  it.  The  thorough  Americanization  of  this  new  element  is  the  com- 
prehensive result  which  all  political  and  individual  endeavors  in  regard  to  them  should 
seek.  It  is  to  be  assimilated  to  the  highest,  completest  form  of  our  civilisation,  as  in- 
telligent, free,  Christian. 

It  will  prove  a  terrible  pest  and  bane  if  it  be  allowed  to  have  a  place  in  our  social 
system  only  as  a  foreign  element,  as  fungous  or  parasitic,  China  nas  never  known 
caste ;  America  knows  it  no  more.  The  institutions  of  both  countries  alike  repel  and 
abominate  it.  Only  the  greed  or  the  tyranny  of  individuals,  or  of  communities  among 
us,  can,  and  then  only  in  spite  of  our  fundamental  laws  and  in  audacious  resistaooe  to 
them,  make  a  servile  class  of  these  immigrants ;  and  the  true  way  to  prevent  this 
result  is  not  to  stop  bock  the  stream,  but  arrest  the  iniquity  that  would  poison  it.  Full 
and  exact  equality  of  social  duty  and  privilege  is  the  fundamental  principle  ef  all 
true  and  wise  policy  in  the  treatment  of  immigrants  to  our  shores.  The  indispensab&e 
condition  of  our  highest  national  well-being  is  the  organic  membership  of  all  tJie  races, 
all  the  kindreds,  all  the  families,  all  the  individuals  dwelling  amoug  us,  so  that  each 
shall  minister  and  be  ministered  to,  nourish  and  be  nourished  by,  all  the  rest— one  com- 
mon pulsation  beating  through  every  element  in  our  system. 

Nor  need  any  alarm  be  taken  from  outcries  against  the  horrors  of  ''amalgamation  " 
and  "  miscegenation."  These  are  more  bug-bears,  invented  by  x>olitical  cunning  to 
frighten  siUy  men,  who  do  not  understand  that  the  freedom  of  our  life  and  institutions 
assures,  in  the  main,  that  social  connections  and  alliances  will  be  between  parties  b<»t 
suited  to  each  other,  and  therefore  that  public  morality  and  decency  will  not  be  shocked 
by  unseemly  unions.  At  all  events,  history  shows  that  whatever  evil  of  this  kind  may 
arise,  it  is  sporadic  and  cxcexitional,  and  can  only  be  aggravated  by  governmental 
iuterforouco. 
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Chinese  ciTilization  has  much  that  is  in  common  to  what  is  peenliar  to  American  as 
distingnisfaed  ^m  European  civilization.  Its  principles  of  social  equality,  as  before 
allad(3  to,  its  submission  to  law  and  authority  rather  than  to  hereditary  and  personal 
rale,  its  love  of  home  and  £»mily,  its  requirement  of  universal  education,  its  enforce- 
ment of  political  responsibility,  are  true  American  principles;  and  fbesh  importations 
Trill  but  help  to  overthrow  and  exterminate  what  of  hostility  to  the  fk«e  workiDg;  of 
tb(!8e  principles  the  feudal  and  out-of-door  life  of  European  society  has  Introduced 
among  us.  The  characteristic  vices  of  Chinese  life  are  ratner  moral  and  religious  than 
political,  as  their  superstition,  their  idolatry,  their  gambling  p]x>penBitie8y  their  love  of 
opium,  which  last  vice,  it  should  be  remarked,  is  but  of  recent  introduction  and  of  lim- 
ited extent,  forced,  in  a  sense,  upon  them  by  foreign  cupidity  and  x>ower  against  their 
established  laws.  These  vices  are  not  to  be  kept  out  by  a  futile  att-empt  to  stop  the 
providentially-ordered  intercourse  between  nations,  but  to  be  cared  by  suitable  moral 
means.  Most  certainly  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  oppose  their  spread  by  dosing  the 
channels  of  intercommunication  between  members  of  our  own  political  body.  Fusion, 
rather  than  fencing  and  waUiag  into  separate  fields^  is  the  true  result  which  wisdom 
prescribes. 

This  thorough  incorporation  into  our  commoti  national  life  invol^'^sflome  pali»ietilan 
of  policy  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  specify. 

THE  ADOPTION  OF  HIE  AMERICAN  LANGUAGE. 

The  citizens  of  this  country  should  speak  the  same  language  ineorruptly.  Diversity 
of  dialects  ma^  possibly  consist  with  a  certain  national  unity  and  integrity ;  it  is  cer- 
tainly ever  a  hmderance  to  it.  The  thouj^hts  and  sentiments  of  a  people  to  be  in  accord 
and  sympathy,  to  be  healthM  and  nourxBhing  in  the  fullest  extent,  mast  flow  in  and 
out,  to  and  firom  the  different  parts,  through  the  channel  of  a  single  dialect.  A  pure, 
incoirupt  English  should  be  held  forth  as  the  indispensable  attainment  of  every  Amer- 
ican citizen.  Any  corruption  of  our  noble  speech  by  foreign  dialectic  intermixtures, 
any  patois,  should  be  everywhere  and  by  every  means  discountenanoed  and  opposed.  It 
is  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  Chinese  immigrant  shows  no  proclivity  in  himself  to  that 
miserable  jargon  called  PigeonrEngliBh,  In  r^orth  Adams  he  has  nothing  of  it,  toows 
nothing  of  it,  desires  nothing  of  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  and  positively,  no  more  efficient  means  of  assimilating  forei^ors  to 
onr  manners,  our  institutions,  our  national  life,  than  the  learning,  the  reading,  the 
speaking  our  language  habitually ;  than  the  habitual  admission  of  all  thoughts  and 
sentiments,  and  the  habitual  utterance  of  them  through  the  common  speech  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

ABOPnON  OF  AMERICAN  DRESS  AND  HABITS. 

In  common  with  the  foreign  dialect,  the  foreign  dress  and  all  the  personal  habits  which 
are  foreign  to  our  m  anners  should  be  replaced  by  such  as  are  properly  American.  Every 
conspicuous  badge  of  alienism  should  be  avoided.  It  is  one  of  the  favorable  prog- 
nostics of  the  experiment  at  North  Adams  that  the  American  dress  is  adopted  so  far 
as  taste  and  comfort  dictate.  The  fact  indicates  how  far  the  treatment  which  the 
stranger  receives  at  our  hands  may  keep  him  from  that  isolation  which  is  betxiiyed  by 
the  foreign  dress  and  speech ;  how  far  that  isolation,  where  it  exists,  is  attributable  to 
the  social  atmosphere  into  which  he  is  brought. 

ADOPTION  OF  AMERICAN  HOMES. 

A  thorough  American  domestication  is  to  be  sought.  The  fbmily  life,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  the  predominant  characteristic  of  the  Chinese.  The  love  and  reverence  paid 
among  them  to  parents  and  to  ancestors,  the  reUj^ous  sentiments  that  they  are  trained 
to  efaerish  toward  the  home  of  the  family  shouM  be  provided  with  the  opportunities 
of  gratifloation.  They  should  bo  guided  and  helped  to  homes  in  America,  where  all 
the  sacred  relics  of  the  departed  mav  be  securely  and  permanently  enshrined,  where 
the  strong  fiamily  feeling  may  be  indulged  and  cherished.  The  low,  narrow  superstition 
that  defies  this  worthy  doraestic  disposition  is  to  be  eliminated  by  lifting  and  enlarg- 
ing the  filial  sentiment  from  the  earthly  to  the  hea venlv  Father,  so  that  the  piety  whidi 
rightly  and  naturally  begins,  and  is  fostered  towaard  the  natural  parent,  shall  develop 
into  a  love  and  revesenoe  for  the  eternal  and  supreme.  There  will  be  difficulty  in  this 
at  the  start.  Work  on  railroads  and  in  mines,  and  first  employment  in  factories  and 
in  private  households,  must,  of  course,  hinder  separate  establishment  in  dweUinga. 
But  certainly  the  setthng  down  in  families  in  the  midst  of  native  Americans,  so  that 
all  the  neighbortiood  intercourse  of  common  life  shall  be  in  a  fully  American  atmo- 
sphere, most  havo  an  inflaence  in  Americanizing  that  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

Most  earnestly  to  be  deprecated  is  the  iscdation  of  foreigners,  and  especially  of 
Chinamen  into  separate  villages,  towns,  or  wards.  Tho  testimony  is  that  the  Chinaman 
is  not  more  clannish  than  other  men;  but  it  is  purely  natural  that  common  origin, 
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common  estrangement  in  regard  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  common  dialect,  should 
breed  common  sympathies,  and  should  draw  together.  Thorough  and  complete  Amer- 
icanization is,  however,  hindered  by  all  such  isolation. 

As  the  man  is  fashioned  in  the  training  of  the  child,  and  as  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
is  shaped  in  the  family,  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  not  only  the  family  life  be 
maintained  and  protected,  but  also  in  order  to  the  completest  fusion  that  this  family  life 
be  impregnated  by  the  true  American  spirit,  and  be  shaped  after  a  pure  American  and 
Christian  pattern.  The  fiunily  spirit  which  so  characterizes  the  Chinaman  should  not  be 
eradicated  and  supplanted,  but  only  elevated  and  expanded. 

ADOPTION  OF  AMSBJCAN  UAJSUfSBS. 

In  like  manner  a  full  initiation  into  the  peculiar  social  usages  and  manners  of  Amer- 
ican life,  so  far,  at  least,  as  worthy,  is  to  be  desired,  as  also  a  free  introduction  into  the 
vast  diversity  of  our  arts  and  occupations,  as  likewise  into  our  religious  usages  and 
habits.  Into  this  whole  sofcial  life,  tnis  new  element  may  bring  in  something  that  will 
liberalize,  expand,  enrich,  as  well  as  purify  and  elevate  our  manners ;  but  it  should  be 
carefully  grafted  into  the  fiindamental  principles  and  spirit  of  our  social  order  and 
economy,  and  not  root  itself  and  grow  up  a  distinct  and  isolated  growth. 

ADMISSION  TO  CmZBNSHIP. 

Finally,  on  the  broadest,  surest  grounds  of  a  true  and  wise  policy,  the  Chinaman 
should  be  brought  to  a  free  participation  in  our  political  life.  Intelligence  and  mor- 
ality, indeed,  should  be  the  conditionsof  political  rights  and  privileges;  but  such  con- 
ditions onl^  as  are  accorded  to  others  should  be  imposed  on  him.  His  wonted  train- 
ing and  spirit,  as  already  observed,  do  not  predispose  him  to  seek  political  privileges, 
rather  to  shun  them.  Ue,  therefore,  needs  no  unusual  checks.  He  is  to  bo  national- 
ized in  his  feelings  and  views,  his  characteristic  family  spirit  being  expanded  into  the 
proper  love  of  country  as  the  characteristic  filial  spirit  rises  and  swells  into  reverence 
for  the  Divine  Father  of  all.  This  is  the  only  safe  result  for  him,  as  for  the  country. 
The  sordid  calculations  of  political  partisanship  will  doubtless  often  prompt  to  strong 
opposition  to  the  naturalization  of  the  Chinaman,  perhaps  sometimes  seek  to  eJSect  it 
too  hastily,  and  with  too  much  disregard  of  settled  limitations  and  safeguards.  The 
dancers  of  the  too  firee  admission  of  foreigners  to  citizenship  will  be  as  much  exagger- 
Ated  in  the  one  case  as  underrated  in  the  other.  The  one  safe,  desirable  course  is, 
under  suitable  limitations  and  conditions  of  intelligence,  morality,  time  of  residence, 
and  the  like,  to  bring  in  all  that  dwell  among  us  into  the  full  exercise  of  all  political 
rights,  and  the  corresponding  participation  in  all  political  burdens  and  responsibilities 

III.— METHOD  OF  ATTAINMENT. 

To  the  question,  now,  how  such  thorough  assimilation  of  this  foroigu  element  to 
American  life  after  its  highest  type  is  best  to  be  accomplished,  all  the  facta  in  the  case 
point  to  the  answer :  By  education  under  a  ri^hi  popular  sentiment 

This  right  popular  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  whole  Chinese  question  is  indispens- 
a>ble  even  to  much  success  in  any  educational  effort,  for  this  must  itself  spring  from  an 
enlightened,  philanthropic  feeling,  and  be  guided  and  sustained  by  tills  feeling,  while 
all  educational  endeavors  may  be  efiectualfy  prostrated  by  a  strong  popular  sentiment 
arrayed  in  hostility,  and  bent  on  oppression  or  extermination.  It  is  most  important, 
therefore,  that  the  public  mind  be  carefully  and  accurately  informed  in  respect  to  all 
the  facts  and  principles  involved  in  this  question.  It  should  be  lifted  above  the  low, 
mean  selfishness  which  vitalizes  the  caste  spirit  in  every  form,  whether  industrial  or 
political.  It  should  be  familiarized  with  the  lofty,  worthy  views  that  are  iniq>ired  at 
once  by  that  superintending  providence  which  has  brought  the  swelling  tide  of  popu- 
lation onward  till  it  has  reached  our  waiting  continent,  that  it  may  raread  over  its 
wastes  a  reclaiming,  regenerating  life ;  and  <uso  by  that  noble  spirit  oi^ philanthropy 
which  fh>m  the  first  has  extended  a  hand  of  welcome  to  all  the  oppressed  and  cmahed 
from  other  lands.  It  is  a  necessity  that  drives  to  us  from  overorowded  China,  a  ne- 
cessity that  it  is  folly  to  struggle  against.  The  overflowinjff  waters  will^  must,  find 
their  resting-place.  They  threaten  no  harm,  if  a  judicious,  efficient,  and  tunely  guid- 
ance be  given  them.  They  can  be  so  controlled  and  influenoed  as  to  nourish  and  fos- 
ter every  good  interest,  and  immensely  anient  our  true  prosperity  and  well-being.  The 
one  fundmnental  condition  is  that  the  Cmnaman,  as  he  comes  among  us,  bo  tieated  as 
a  man ;  as  having  the  same  rights,  as  he  has  the  same  natural  enoowments,  as  our- 
eelves ;  in  the  free  reciprocation  of  all  human  sympathies  and  courtesies ;  and,  espe- 
cially, in  the  true  spirit  of  a  puro  Christian  philimthropy,  that  shall  generou^  seek  to 
elevate  and  bless  him.  The  cost  of  prohibitory  measures  and  of  oppressive  legislation 
will  greatlv  exceed  that  of  an  effective  philanthropic  effort  to  Americanize  and  Chris- 
tianize ;  while  such  unworthy  policy  must  necessarily  bring  in  influences  pernicious 
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to  oar  free  iustitatious.  The  bighest  wisdom  dictates  a  kind,  geuerons  reception  to  all 
waifs  of  humanity  from  otiier  lands ;  while  open  vice  and  crime  meet  a  prompt  and 
jost  retribution,  poverty  and  want  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  charity ;  ignorance 
seeking  light  and  industry  seeking  employment  should  find  instant  help  and  guidance. 
Let  proper  educational  provisions  be  supplied  under  the  promptings  and  support  of  this 
wise,  humane,  eminently  American  sentiment,  and  what  is  Umidly  feared  as  a  threaten- 
ing evil  to  industry,  to  manners,  to  political  purity  and  inte^ty,  and  to  reli^on,  can- 
not fail  to  be  converted  into  a  blessing  to  all  of  these  precions  interests.  If  labor  be 
cheapened  here  or  there,  experience  proves  that  while  it  benefits  all  in  so  £ar  as  it  cheap- 
ens production,  it  only  in  the  end  lifts  whatever  worthy  industry  is  temporarily  displaced 
to  a  nigher  plane.  Such  are  the  lessons  taught  by  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  com- 
petitive human  labor,  so  far  as  free  at  least,  of  animal  force  and  artificial  machinery. 
Cheap  European  labor  has  displaced  the  native  American  from  domestic  service  and 
from  public  works  j  but  it  has  only  elevated  him  to  ahigher  condition  that  brings  better 
pay  and  allows  a  richer  culture.  The  use  of  horses  and  of  oxen  has  not  ipjured  the 
most  menial  class  of  laborers;  nor  has  labor-saving  machinery  proved  detrimental  to 
them.  So  the  policy  of  a  generous  treatment  hiM  proved  and  must  ever  prove  the 
wisest  and  best  too  in  the  sphere  of  political  partisanship.  This  worthy,  generous  senti- 
ment will  open  towns,  schools,  factories,  shops,  so  that  the  foreign  element  shall  diffuse 
itself  freely  everywhere  into  all  the  currents  of  onr  national  life  and  so  better  effect  its 
assimilation  and  make  it  truly  enriching  and  blessing.  The  narrow  policy  of  exclusion 
and  opposition  will  only  drive  into  separated  commnnitieB  where  antagonisms  cannot 
fail  to  be  nourished. 

EDUCATIONAL  AVAILABnJTT. 

The  availability  and  effectiveness  of  a  proper  educational  policy  may  safely  be  inferred 
from  what  facts  are  in  our  possession.  We  have,  first,  the  great  anderlying  fact  of  the 
universal  intelligence  of  the  Chinese.  They  all  oome  instructed  by  long,  systematic, 
publicly-enforced  training  in  the  rudiments  of  learning.  They  come  with  the  habits  of 
learners,  accustomed  to  discipline,  accustomed  to  acquire  knowledge,  capacitated  as  dis- 
posed to  attain  new  and  higher  instruction.  Their  docility  is  remarked  eveiywhere  in 
the  Eastern  States  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  in  private  instruction,  in  charitable  schools, 
in  Sunday-schools,  in  seminaries  and  colleges  where  individuals  have  stood  among  the 
first  in  scholarship,  in  public  schools,  as  well  as  also  in  the  industries  and  arts  of  com- 
mon life. 

This  docility  is  accompanied  and  fostered  by  a  remarkable  ea^i^emess  to  learn  the 
American  language  and  the  arts  and  sciences  peculiar  to  our  civilization.  Every  moti vo 
presses  them  to  acquire  our  language.  The  testimony  is  unvarying.  Of  the  workmen 
employed  at  North  Adams,  it  is  saia,  "  about  half  are  at  their  books  nearly  all  the  time 
out  of^  work-hours;  the  rest  do  not  read  much,  only  as  they  have  teachers."  Of  what 
other  class  of  immigrants  can  anything  like  this  be  said  f  In  New  York  there  is 
but  one  school  for  teaching  them  the  English  language,  which  is  itself  of  recent  estab- 
lishment, yet  it  is  said  "  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Chinese  population  has  been 
graduated  from  it,  and  it  has  recommended  to  various  employers  nearly  200  of  its  pupils. 
At  present  there  are  about  40  pupils  under  tuition.''  This  is  about  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  number  in  New  York.  In  San  Francisco  the  desire  to  learn  our  language  brings 
them  to  Sunday-schools  as  well  as  to  other  places  of  education.  It  is  noticeable  that 
within  the  last  two  years  a  great  change  in  this  respect  has  taken  place,  and  the  diffi- 
culty is  no  longer  that  of  obtaining  pupils,  but  teachers.  The  efficient  superintendent, 
Rev.  O.  Gibson,  expresses  "  no  doubt  that  the  desire  to  learn  English  will  fill  every 
department^'  in  the  Chinese  Mission  Institute,  for  which  a  fine  three-story  building 
is  now  in  process  of  erection.  The  schools  for  boys  and  for  girls,  instituted  by  different 
Protestant  and  by  Roman  Catholic  Christians,  are  represented  to  find  no  lack  of  pupils. 
The  demands  for  the  means  and  facilities  for  instruction  on  the  other  hand  far  transcend 
the  supply. 

This  eagerness  for  instruction  in  our  language  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences  of  onr 
civilization  is  but  tiie  outgrowth  and  reflection  of  the  new  sentiments  which  have  come 
forth  with  a  wonderfully  rapid  growth  in  China  itself.  The  English  and  French  wars 
have  demolished  the  old  hostility  to  Europeans ;  and  the  demand  is  now  so  strong  and 
general  for  a  knowledge  of  our  arts  and  sciences  that  not  a  doubt  can  be  entertained 
of  the  complete  availableness  of  proper  educational  efforts  to  assimilate  this  whole,  in- 
coming people  to  onr  proper  American  life  and  manners. 

The  enort  is  an  exceedingly  hopeful  one  for  the  adult  Chinaman.  But  after  all,  the 
great  work  is  to  be  accomplished  through  the  children.  This  work  is  at  present  en- 
tirely within  reach ;  for  the  immigration  hitherto  has  been  mainly  of  adult  males.  The 
number  of  children  is  at  present  small.  They  belong  to  families  too,  for  the  most  part, 
that  are  settled  in  life,  having  adopted  this  country  for  their  permanent  abode,  and 
having  fixed  occupations.  They  live,  moreover,  in  cities  and  communities  where  edu- 
cational moans  and  help  can  be  readily  procured.  These  boys  are  to  be  the  members 
of  onr  political  body  from  the  Asiatic  continent ;  they  will  be  almost  exclusively,  to 
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Jadge  from  present  appearances,  the  citizens  amonff  us  of  Chinese  orisin ;  for,  as  b^ 
fore  intimated,  the  notion  of  our  boin^  overwhelmed  by  an  inundation  of  heathen  voteiiy 
is  like  that  of  our  being  threatened  with  a  new  form  of  servitude  in  the  persons  of  Chinese 
coolies,  a  mere  bug-bear  of  a  distempered  faucv.  If,  accordingly,  the  children  of  the 
Chinese  be  propen^  trained  in  American  and  Christian  ideas,  the  great  problem  is 
solved  and  the  immigration  mav  go  on  without  danger.  Further,  the  desired  influence 
upon  the  adults  will  best  reoon  them  through  the  children  who,  as  they  are  taught 
themselves,  will  be  the  best  teachers,  at  home  and  in  the  society  of  their  countrymen, 
iu  our  Inuguage,  usages,  arts,  manners.  They  will  be  the  vital  bonds  which  will  unite 
in  one  life  the  foreigu  with  the  native  members. 

STUDIES. 

In  respect  to  the  studies  to  be  made  prominent,  the  leading  one  is  of  course  that  of 
our  language.  The  Chinese  all  read  in  their  native  dialect ;  they  seek  and  should  be 
helped  to  leam  to  read  in  ours.  When  once  such  a  command  of  our  language  is  ac- 
quired as  to  enable  them  to  read  our  newspapers,  the  work  of  Amerieanieation  may  be 
considered  to  be  assured  of  its  full  accomplishment.  A  good  daily  newspaper  in  our 
langnage  will  do  more  to  indoctrinate  and  imbue  with  truly  American  ideas  and  habits 
of  life  than  probably  any  other  instrumentality.  It  is  therefore  to  be  earnestly  hoped 
that  all  occasion  for  the  further  publication  of  newspapers  in  Chinese  will  be  obviated 
by  the  timely  impartation  to  them  of  the  principles  of  our  own  speech. 

To  qualify  the  Chinese  then  to  read  our  language  freely  is  the  loading  aim  in  aU  edu- 
cational labors.  Here,  doubtless,  are  formidable  difBculties  to  be  encountered.  The 
Chinese  tongue  is  further  removed  from  the  English  than  are  most,  at  least  of  the  Eu- 
ropean, tongues,  and  to  acquire  it  is  a  work  of  much  and  peculiar  labor.  Our  phonetic 
system  is  different  from  the  Chinese ;  it  contains  elements,  as  the  r,  which  the  Chinese 
can  hardly  distinguish  from  the  I,  that  require  a  special  training  of  the  vocal  organs. 
Those  organs,  too,  united  to  monosyllabic  elements,  break  down  under  our  heavy  poly- 
syllables. The  use  of  inflections  to  indicate  relations  in  verbal  expression  is  strange  to 
them,  and  hence  they  easily  fall  into  errors,  such  as  the  *'  Pigeon-English"  exemplifies,  in 
distinguishing  by  one  invariable  suffix  for  all  persons,  numbers,  moods,  and  tenses,  the 
use  of  a  word  as  a  verb  from  its  use  as  a  noun.  Yet,  hero  it  should  be  remarked,  the 
English  comes  nearer  than  any  other  Indo-European  ton^e  to  the  Chinese,  as,  like 
that,  it  indicates  grammatical  relations  mainly  by  the  position  of  words  in  the  sentence ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Chinese  tongue  gives  evidence  of  a  preparation  for  an 
advance  from  the  monosyUabic  and  low  agglutinative  type  to  the  pro^r  inflectional. 
The  English  tongue  meets  the  Chinese  full  half-way  in  both  these  particulars.  It  has 
dropped  off  iu  groat  measnro  the  inflections  which  characterise  botn  the  classical  and 
the  Teutonic  families  of  dialects,  and  uses  with  allowed  freedom  the  same  word  for  all 
the  grammatical  uses  of  nouns,  verbs,  and  adjectives :  and  also  delights,  especially  in 
the  moro  colloquial  usage,  to  employ  the  sturdy  monosyllabic  stem-word  in  preference  to 
delicately  wrought  inflectional  polysyllables.  Like  the  Chinese,  its  colloquial,  and 
therefore  its  most  highly  practical,  vocabulary  is  made  up  more  of  object-words  than 
of  words  denoting  relations  of  thought  and  of  diction,  and  thus  characteristically  ad- 
dresses more  the  imagination  and  the  reflective  faculties.  On  tho  assumption  of  a 
primitive  unity  of  dialect  among  men,  to  which  all  the  facts  of  linguistic  science  thus 
far  attained  significantly  XH>int,  in  perfect  harmony  with  reason  and  revelation,  the 
Chinese  language  is  but  the  result  of  a  more  effective  attrition  firom  the  hitenningling 
of  tribal  communities  leading  a  wandering  life,  which  has  worn  off  all  inflectioncu  ad- 
ditions to  original  stem-words.  This  resmt  has  been  the  more  complete  because  of  the 
absence  in  early  times  of  all  literature,  whether  written  or  legendaiy,  and  because  of 
the  moro  nomadic  character  of  the  {leople,  and  the  consequent  meagemess  of  its  vocab- 
ulary. The  people  that  have  shaped  the  English  dialect  have  been  distinguisited  from 
other  Europeans  by  this  very  circumstance  of  a  more  promiscuous  origin,  while  they 
have  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  literature  which  has  operated  to  preserve  primitive 
words  and  forms,  and  also  have  been  kept  in  moro  intimate  and  thorough  interoom- 
munication  with  one  another  than  was  the  case  with  the  earlier  Chinese  families  and 
tribes. 

In  the  same  way  the  sentence  structure  in  the  two  languages  differs  little  but  in 
the  one  particular,  determined  by  the  same  influences  of  a  conservative  literature. 
Both  essentially  follow  the  strict  order  of  thought,  the  purely  logical  order;  but  the 
English  suffers  considerable  rhetorical  and  poetical  deviations  not  so  free  to  the  Chinese. 

Tne  difficulties,  accordingly,  which  a  Chinese  has  to  encounter  in  acquiiin(rthe  Eng- 
lish tongue,  aro  for  less  considerable  than  those  he  must  meet  in'leamlAg  any£iiropean 
dialect.  The  phonetic  difficulties,  as  also  those  of  grammar,  including  the  inflectional 
and  syntactic,  aro  real,  but  after  all  are  comparatively  slight.  The  main  difficulty  lies 
in  the  vocabulary.  80  wide  has  been  the  divergence  in  the  history  of  the  ancestries  of 
the  Chinaman  and  the  American,  that  whatever  may  be  true  of  the  original  ani<7  ot 
their  tongues,  the  vocabularies  now  retain    haidly  a  sign  of  this  primal  identity 
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This  diiwisity  does  by  no  meana  im^y  any  divonitv  of  inteliec  cnal,  or  moral,  or  speakr 
kff  natures ;  ibr  uotiung  could  be  more  antecedently  probable  than  that  in  early  times, 
vCen  the  human  race  was  broken  up  at  the  era  of  the  groat  dispersion  into  small  com- 
umnities  of  tribes  or  families,  wandering  apart.in  a  scattered  nomadic  life,  with  no  lit- 
erature, written  or  oral,  and  a  vocabulary  of  but  a  few  hundred  words  altogether,  this 
meager  stock  of  words  should,  in  the  lapse  of  a^^es,  be  thoroughly  changed ;  that,  in 
other  words,  in  such  circumstances,  our  group  ofarticulate  sounds,  taken  out  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  like  possible  groups,  should  gradually  be  changed,  losing  and  substi- 
toting  word  by  word,  till  every  one  of  the  originalgroup  should  disappear.  The  speak- 
ing nature  of  the  Chinese  and  the  American  is  the  same,  and  on  this  solid  foundation 
is  the  plan  and  hope  of  an  educational  effort  for  the  Chinaman  among  us  to  be  based. 
The  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  are  not  fundamental,  but  incidental.  It  is  worthy  of 
mention,  in  corroboration  of  this  view,  that  a  Chinaman  a  few  years  ago  took  the  urst 
prize  in  Euglii^  composition  in  Yale  College,  where  he  graduated  with  uonor. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  m  remarked  of  those  difficulties,  that,  aside  from  those  arising  firom 
a  different  vocabulary,  they  are  to  be  encountered  rather  in  learning  to  speak  than  in 
learning  to  read  our  language.  The  Chinese  are  a  reading  j^ple,  and  the  thorough 
indoctnna4^ion  into  American  ideas,  which  is,  after  all,  mamly  to  be  accomplished 
through  reading  rather  than  speaking,  appears  to  be  altogether  feasible.  Especially 
will  this  appear  if  we  consider  that  only  a  small  part  of  our  literacy  vocabulary  enters 
into  the  uses  of  common  liib.  It  is  a  well-attested  fact  that  the  entire  vocabulary  in 
actual  use  by  portions  of  the  English  peasantiy  is  confined  to  a  few  hundred  words, 
that  might  easily  be  committed  to  memory  in  a  week. 

It  is  worthy  of  cueful  consideration  whether  rudimental  text-books  or  primers, 
spelling-books,  and  primary  reading  books  should  not  bo  prepared  which  shall  be  spe- 
cially adapted  to  tne  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  mind  ana  habits  in  recard  to  or- 
thoepy, orthograj^y,  and  sentence  construction,  and  inasmuch  as  the  adiuts  are,  for 
a  time  at  least,  to  eonstitnte  the  great  mass  c^  those  to  receive  instroction,  it  is  wortiiy 
of  considei-ation  also  whether  rudimental  books  should  not  especially  be  prepared  for 
them  as  being  already  well  educated  in  their  own  ton^e.  At  present  the  slow,  clumsy 
practice  of  hearing  and  reading  portions  of  the  English  scriptures  is  the  best  resource 
available,  a  practice  which  is  indeed  recommended  by  the  fact  that  an  introduction  to 
the  Christian  foith  is  sought  in  union  with  the  knowledge  of  our  language.  It  is  ques- 
tionable, however,  whether  both  objects  cannot  be  better  attained  by  pursuing  the 
two  separately. 

Of  the  other  studies  which  the  peculiarities  of  the  Chinese  among  us  indicate  as  of 
special  importance  to  them,  little  need  be  said.  To  write  comes  so  easy  to  them  that  only 
tnat  practice  which  may  be  desirable  for  learning  other  branches  is  required  beyond 
the  mere  shaping  of  our  written  characters.  The  training  in  book-keeping,  which 
onght  to  be  enforced  in  everv  American  school  where  Arithmetical  studies  are  pursued 
as  far  as  to  the  common  rules  of  commercial  usa^e,  but  which  is  so  strangely  over- 
looked, will,  to  the  Chinese  mind,  so  prone  to  trading  life,  from  its  attractiveness,  fur- 
nish probably  the  sufficient  and  readiest  introduction  to  a  good  chirography. 

The  peculiarities  of  his  condition  sngsest  also  at  once  tne  desirableness  of  special 
training  in  geography  and  in  history,  lEat  his  mind  may  be  fully  delivered  from  the 
proverbial  tbraidom  of  Chinese  pride  and  exclusiveness.  For  a  like  reason,  at  least, 
there  should  be  som^ht  a  rudimental  aoquaintance  with  the  principles  of  technolog- 
ical science,  as  developed  among  the  occidental  nations,  by  wnich  tne^  are  so  exalt^ 
above  the  oriental  tnbes.  including,  of  coone,  something  of  those  sciences  on  which 
that  of  the  nsefhl  arts  is  rounded. 

mSTRUMENTALITT. 

The  final  question  which  presents  itself  in  the  consideration  of  the  method  to  be 
adopted  respects  the  instrumentality  by  which  the  education  of  the  Chinese  among  us 
is  to  be  effected.  Actual  experience  sheds  some  light  on  this  point,  which  it  is  bbl&  to 
follow.  We  have,  on  the  one  hand,  settled  among  ourselves  some  general  principles 
which  are  applicable  to  educational  efforts  amone  the  Chinese,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
wc  have  the  actual  fruits  of  such  efforts  among  tnem,  which  are  suggestive. 

The  American  people,  then,  have  recognized  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  oversee 
and  secnre  the  education  of  its  citizens  to  such  degree  as  to  protect  our  free  institu- 
tions that  rest  upon  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  i>eople.  The  action  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  also  of  particular  State  legislatures,  is  decisive  on  this  point. 
Wisely  leaving  this  work  as  far  as  is  safe  to  private  care,  governmental  action  has  in 
many  ways,  directly  and  indirectly,  not  only  encouraged  but  enforced  instruction.  It 
has  further,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions, aided  by  liberal  benefactions  this  general  education  which  it  has  sought,  and  the 
whole  tendency  of  the  age,  gnided  and  prompted  by  experience,  is  unquestionably  to 
freer  and  larger  governmental  patronage  and  encouragement. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  well  established  among  us  that  education,  to  be  nnivcrsal 
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as  it  should  be,  as  it  mast  be,  Indeed,  for  oar  national  seoarity,  mast  be  trithin  the  reach 
of  all;  that,  conseqaently,  it  most  be  to  a  nreat  extent  free — ^mast  be  famiahed,in 
other  words,  either  withoat  cost,  or  at  a  far  less  price  than  its  actual  cost. 

We  start  then  with  these  recognized  principles,  that  education  should  be  under  gov- 
ernmental snjicrrision  and  patronage  Wnen  needed,  or,  generally  speaking,  under  guv- 
emmental  favor  and  enconragement,  while  vet  sustained  mainly  by  privato  munifi- 
cence, and  that  general  edncation  should  be  nimished  to  a  lar^^e  extent  without  cost. 

Experience,  as  it  respects  actual  frnits,  indicates  the  foUowmg  general  particulars 
in  regard  to  the  kind  of  instrumentality  to  be  employed : 

First.  The  successes  which  have  attended  the  education  of  Chinamen  in  our  colleges 
and  schools,  promiscuously  with  native  Americans,  indicate  that  this  policy  be  pursued 
and  encouraged  in  every  way.  AU  considerations  snstain  this  view  |  while  no  social 
repugnances  are  encountered,  our  habits  of  training  bring  no  difficulties  to  the  learner. 
Such  free  intermixture  of  the  foreign  with  the  native  elements  of  our  people  is  for  the 
health  and  safety  of  all. 

Secondly.  The  remarkable  successes  which  In  the  last  twoyeara  have  attended  purely 
philanthropic  efforts  among  the  Chinese,  indicate  that  these  efforts  should  be  coutiuned 
and  enlarged  in  evei^y  way,  with  more  system,  if  possible,  so  as  that  all  may  be  reached, 
and,  at  alleventSj  with  more  efficiency.  They  should  receive  a  greatly  increased  sup- 
port from  the  enlightened  and  humane. 

The  proper  reliiBons  efforts,  particularly  in  Sunday-schools,  that  have  had  such  great 
success,  may  be  greatly  extended.  Only  through  them,  at  present,  probably,  can  the 
children  be  generally  reached,  especially  while  the  unreasonable  pr^udice  continues 
in  those  communities  where  Chinese  children  are  mostly  to  be  found.  This  agency 
may,  in  any  event,  well  supplement  what  is  done  in  the  public  schools  that  ore  open 
to  the  children  of  this  race. 

The  night  schools  durins  the  week  have  also  been  &vored  with  a  parallel  sucoewL 
These  eftorts,  meeting  particularly  the  adult  Chinese  when  disengaged  from  industrial 
pursuits,  are  deserving  of  special  consideration  and  favor. 

The  provision  of  higher  institutions  specially  for  Chinese  by  individual  munificence, 
is  one  that  riiould  be  resorted  to  only  in  case  of  a  clear  necessity,  which  does  not  as  yet 
seem  to  have  arisen.  Every  movement  that  can  tend  to  sustain  a  caste  system  is  to' be 
deprecated,  and  should  be  allowed  only  as  the  less  objectionable  alternative  of  igno- 
rance and  continued  debasement. 

Thirdly.  It  is  the  clear  dictate  of  wisdom  to  extend  whatever  educational  privileges 
are  accorded  to  the  children  of  native  Americans  or  of  whites,  also  to  the  children  of 
the  Chinese.  What  the  Federal  and  the  State  governments  should  do  in  behalf  of  edu- 
cation it  is  not  proper  here  to  prescribe ;  but  wnatever  is  thus  done  should  certainly 
avail  as  fnlly  to  the  needy  and  the  neglected  as  to  the  affluent  and  favored.  All  legti»- 
lation  and  ail  administration  which  discriminate  in  favor  of  any  one  class  of  our  heter- 
ogeneous people  to  the  prejudice  of  any  other,  is  as  anti-Amencan  as  it  is  unwise  and 
impolitic 

H.  N.  DAY,  A.  M. 


SCHOOi:.    SUPERTISIOKT. 

The  faUowing  series  of  questions  was  sent,  as  far  as  time  would  allow,  to  State  and 
city  superintendents.  The  answers  received,  though  limited,  from  a  number  of  school 
officers,  contain  important  facts  and  suggestions  in  reference  to  the  right  ai1Jiu*Uuont  of 
this  vital  part  of  school  business. 

The  answers  will  be  given,  as  far  as  received  fh>m  State,  county,  and  city  superin- 
tendents,, eerresponding  to  the  numbers  of  the  questions. 

QUESTIONS. 

1.  What,  is  your  annual  salary  f 

2.  How  many  assistants  are  you  allowed  by  law ;  their  salaries ;  their  duties  f 

3.  Is  the  force  of  your  office  adequate  for  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  f 

4.  What  is  the  smallest  additional  force  you  should  have  to  satisfactorily  do  your 
duty;  proper  compensation  f 

ANSWERS. 

Connecticut.— 1.  Three  thoosond  five  hundred  dollars.— Birdsey  G.  Northrop,  secre- 
tary board  of  education. 

2.  The  law  does  not  allow  any  assistant ;  or,  if  two  or  more  were  necessary,  the  law 
would  aUow  so  many.  At  present  one  is  employed ;  salary,  $1,600.  His  duties  are  to 
receive  and  attend  to  calls  at  the  office,  to  answer  inquiries  as  to  laws,  &;c.,  pertaining 
to  educational  afiOftirs  in  the  State,  to  conduct  the  correspondenc o  of  the  office,  and  to 
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eollect,  clAsfiify,  and  tabulate  the  edaoational  statiBtice  of  the  State  for  publication  in 
the  annual  leport 

3.  It  is. 

4.  The  eompensation  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  chief  clerk  in  each  of  the  other  State 
offices;  no  more  can  be  expected. 

New  Hatxn. — 1.  Two  thoosand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. — ^Aiiel  Parrish,  su- 
perintendent of  schools. 

2.  None.  A  secretary  of  the  board  of  education  attends  to  the  financial  department, 
famishes  all  supplies  for  the  schools,  and  attends  to  the  repairs  of  buildings.  Salary, 
t2,000.    So  far  as  those  duties  belong  to  the  superintendent,  he  is  an  assistant. 

3.  Not  sufficient  for  what  should  l^  done.  Much  is  necessarily  left  undone  which  is 
not  missed  by  the  community  or  by  the  board. 

4.  Competent  assistants)  to  save  time  foir  more  thorough  examination  of  schools, 
TTonld  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  office  of  superintendent.  Five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  dollars  would  be  an  economical  outlay  lor  this  purpose. 

Bemark»» — Our  city,  on  the  whole,  is  as  liberal,  perhaps,  as  the  general  average ;  but 
a  more  generous  ouuay  would  produce  greater  and  more  satisfactory  results. 

Illinois. — 1.  Three  thousand  dollars. — ^Albrat  0.  Lane,  county  superintendent,  Cook 
County,  Illinois. 

2.  No  assistant. 

3.  It  is  not. 

4.  Two  assistants  are  needed.    A  fair  compensation  would  be  (100  per  month. 

Bemarka, — ^If  each  town^p  were  organized  into  one  school  district,  under  the  man- 
agement of  a  boiffd  of  six  members,  and  the  schools  of  each  town  graded,  with  a  cen- 
tnil  grammar  school  with  two  assistants,  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  could  be  increased 
five  hundred  fold. 

Maryland. — 1.  M.  A.  Newell,  president  of  board  of  State  school  commissioners, 
Baltimore.    Salary,  (2,500  as  princiiMil  of  State  normal  school. 

2.  None.  One  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  normal  school  acts  as  clerk  of  the  super- 
intendent.   Salary,  |600. 

3.  No. 

4.  There  should  be  a  principal  of  the  State  normal  school— salary,  (2,000  to  (2,500 ; 
or  a  salary  of  (2,500  to  ^,000  should  be  attached  to  the  office  of  president  of  the  State 
board. 

Remarks, — ^It  will  be  seen  that  our  State  is  in  an  anomalous  condition.  The  superin- 
tendence of  education  is  vested  in  a  board  of  four,  appointed  by  the  governor  from 
amone  the  presidents  and  examiners  Qsay  superintendents)  of  county  boards,  together 
with  the  principal  of  ti^e  State  normal  school.  There  is  no  salary,  but  there  is  an  ap- 
propriation of  (1,000  a  year  for  expenses. 

Massachusetts. — 1.  Three  thousand  dollars,  and  four  hundred  dollars  for  traveling 
expenses.— Joseph  White,  secretary  Massachusetts  board  of  education. 

2.  Three,  assistant,  secretary,  and  librarian ;  salary,  (2,000 ;  female  aid  to  the  as- 
sistant, (500 ;  asent,  (3,200,  including  traveling  expenses.  The  duty  of  the  agent  is 
to  visit  schools,  nold  institutes,  and  do  the  same  work  which  the  secretary  might  do. 

3.  As  we  have  no  county  superintendents,  it  would  be  well  to  employ  four  other 
agents,  to  be  located  in  difierent  portions  of  the  State.  With  county  or  district  super- 
intendents our  present  force  would  be  sufficient. 

5.  See  above  for  answer. 

Boston. — 1.  Four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.— John  D.  Philbrick,  superintendent 
of  public  schools. 

2.  I  have  no  clerk,  and  no  assistant. 

3.  I  am  sreatly  in  need  of  clerical  and  other  assistance. 

4.  I  need  one  competent  clerk,  and  two  assistant  superintendents. 

Bemarks. — ^The  reason  why  I  need  so  little  assistance  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
£ictB :  First,  our  school  buildings  are  erected  and  repaired,  the  foel  is  furnished,  and 
the  Janitors  appointed  by  an  officer  of  the  city  council,  viz.,  superintendent  of  public 
building,  who  has  his  staff  of  assistants ;  second,  the  school  board  has  its  secretary 
and  assistant  secretary,  who  keep  the  records  and  notify  all  meetings  of  committees, 
^. ;  third,  the  committee  on  accounts  of  the  board  employs  an  officer,  with  a  clerk, 
to  keep  the  accounts  of  expenditures,  and  purchase  and  distribute  the  supplies  not 
famished  by  the  superintendent  of  public  buildings.  I  take  care  of  the  statistics, 
make  reports,  and  have  a  general  supervision,  but  no  direct  control  over  any  of  the 
officers  or  clerks  named.  Assistance  is  needed,  espsKsially  in  visiting  and  examining 
schools. 

Worcester.— 1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.— A.  P.  Marble,  superintendent 
public  schools. 

2.  One ;  salary,  (1,700;  he  is  the  secretary  of  the  school  board. 

3.  Yes. 

-QnuirAES.— I  am  happy  to  say  that  this  city  is  very  liberal  in  providing  for  her  schools. 
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New  Tobk.— 1.  Fi^e  thoiuaiid  doUan.-^Afamm  B^  Weaver,  ttipermt«kl«it  paWo 
instructiouy  Albany. 

2.  One  deputy  Buperintendent,  and  as  many  clerks  as  may  be  necessary.  We  bare 
four  clerks ;  two  at  $1,000  eaeh,  and  two  at  $2^.    flalaiy  of  deputy,  |3^. 

3.  Yes. 

Albany. — 1.  Two  thousand  didkirs^— John  D*  Cole^  snperintendeBi  of  eelMMds  and 
secretary  of  the  board  of  pnblio  instmction. 

2.  None. 

3.  Itisnotk 

4.  One  clerk;  salary  firom  |800  to  (1,600. 

iieiiMirJb.— In  1866  the  UUe of  the  <<boardef  edttetttion"  was  changed  to  that  of 
"  Board  of  Public  Indtmction." 

New  York  Citv.^1.  Four  thoosaiid  SQren  faaadxed  and  fifty  didlarsw-^HeiiTy  Riddle, 
city  sapefrintendent. 

2.  Four ;  two  for  grammar  schools,  and  two  for  primacy  schools.  Salaries  vespeet- 
ively,  14,200,  $3,600,  |4,200,  and  $3,600.  Duties^  to  examine  eohoola  and  assist  in  ex- 
amining candidates  for  teachers'  licenses. 

3.  It  IS.    Two  clerks  are  employed  in  aidditi<m  to  the  assistants  above  mentioned. 
Bemarks, — ^The  schools  of  this  city,  276  in  number,  are  yisited  and  examined  twice  each 

year  b^  one  of  the  assistant  superintendents.  They  are  also  visited  and  inspected  by 
the  chief  superintendent  as  often  as  possible-^at  least  once  each  year* 

Brookltn.-^I.  Three  tiioosand  doUaia.— J.  W.  Bidkley,  eaperteitendeiit  oi  city 
schools. 

2.  One  assistant  Bni)erintendent,  salary,  $8,500;  eeoetary,  salary,  $2,600 ;  two  dsks, 
salary  of  each.  1,500 ;  messenger,  salary,  $600. 

3.  No ;  not  lor  supervision. 

4.  We  need  another  asslBtant,  salanr,  $2,6001 

Bemark8,^'The  assistant  saperintendent  wotks  wi  Ji  the  flmperintendent  in  the  goieral 
duties  of  his  office.  The  secretary  and  clerks  perform  only  office  work,  and  attend  to 
the  supplies  required,  as  also  act  as  secretaries  of  the  various  conmiittees  of  the  board 
of  education. 

Syraccse.— d.  Two  thousand  doUars.— Edward  Smith,  deck  and  siiperintendent. 

2.  One  assistant  clerk,  who  attends  to  copving  and  writing  np  the  books ;  a  mes- 
senger, and  a  repairer  clerk;  the  respective  salaries,  $600,  $300,  and  $700. 

3.  I  ought  to  have  a  snperintendent  of  boildingsy  so  that  I  might  be  rdieved  of 
everything  pertaining  to  repairs,  flxtares,  dtc. 

Buffalo. — 1.  One  thonsaoid  e^ht  hundred  dollars* — ^Thomas  Lotfarop^  enperintsnd- 
ent  of  education. 

2.  None. 

3.  No. 

4.  One  assistant  superintendent  and  two  clerics.  The  salary  of  the  snpertntendeDt 
should  be  $4,000 ;  that  of  the  assistant,  $2,000 ;  and  that  of  the  clerks,  $1,000. 

Bemarks, — ^I  am  allowed  one  clerk,  on  a  salary  of  $500.  I  have  nnder  my  cbaige  42 
schools,  employing  338  teachers,  and  giving  instruction  to  16,000  pnpilBb 

North  Carolina. — 1.  Two  t&onsand  four  hundred  doUars.-— 3.  &  Aohley,  eoperin- 
tendent  of  public  instniction,  Baleigh. 

2;  One  clerk ;  salary.  $1,000.  The  board  of  education  employs  an  acent,  who  looks 
after  the  colored  schools,  as  acting  assistant  superintendent ;  salary,  $&O0l 

3.  It  is  not. 

4.  One  clerk  qualified  to  conduct  correspondence ;  salai^,  $1,200. 
jRemorito.-^My  time  as  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shevild  be  oUefly  spent  in 

visitinff  and  inspecting  schools,  consulting  with  sehool  anthoritiee,  and  conJterrinf 
with  the  people  as  to  pnbtic  school  affairs.  As  it  now  is,  my  time  is  mostlj  couBumea 
in  office  work  and  clerical  labor. 

Ohio.— Clevblanb.^-1.  Four  thousand  doUarst^-Andrew  J.  KickoH^  superintendent 
of  instruction. 

2.  He  has  virtually  three  assistants  called,  '<  principals  of  districts  f  salary  of  eaeh, 
$2,000.  To  each  of  these  is  assigned  ^e  care  of  from  iVmr  tosix  schools.  em|^<^ying  from 
fifty  to  sixty  teachers.  They  ohMsi^y  the  schools,  give  attention  to  au  senous  cases  ef 
discipline,  and  have,  under  tibe  direction  of  the  superintendent  the  supervision  of  the 
work  of  subordinate  teachers.  No  male  teachers  are  employed  under  them,  the  heads 
of  all  the  schools  being  women. 

3.  Last  year  we  had  four  principals  of  districts,  and,  I  think,  tibe  number  was  veiy 
properly  reduced. 

iZanaris.— I  am  glad  that  you  are  taking  up  the  matter.  Saving  in  a  very  lew  eitios, 
tbe  supervising  force  \B  altogether  insufficient  for  thorough  work.  The  queetioQ  mi|^t 
be  raised  whether  the  siqwrvision  of  |>rinclpale  of  sctoois  wilihtn  their  own  scl^l 
buildings  is  of  that  nature  which  will  insure  efficiency.  My  observation  leads  me  to 
the  belief  that  the  value  of  their  work  is  not  preportkmed  to  thnr  numbei^  It  eertiijnly 
is  vastly  more  expensive  than  such  an  arrangement  as  we  have  in  Cleveland. 
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CiKCiKNATt. — 1.  Three  thousand  five  handved  dollan.— John  Huiooek,  raperintend" 
ent  of  Bcbools. 

2.  I  have  no  asslBtants  proper.  The  prtneipals  of  the  schools  are  the  local  snperin 
tendcnts  in  their  respectiYe  honses. 

3.  It  is  not  adequate  to  the  thorough  petfbrmanoe  of  the  work  properly  devolving 
on  the  superintendent  of  the  system  oTsehools  for  a  great  city. 

4.  One  English  and  one  German  assistant  superintendent.  Probably  a  salary  of 
12,500  would  secure  the  services  of  persons  oompetMit  for  such  positions. 

Bemarks, — The  clerical  force  under  the  direction  of  the  board  of  education  is  amply 
sufficient ;  and  in  local  supervision  we  are  sufficiently  provided ;  our  want  is  in  general 
supervisidn.  Upon  the  efficiency  in  this  department  or  a  school  system  will,  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  generally  imagined,  depend  the  efficiency  of  that  system. 

PE27N6YLVANIA. — 1.  TWO  thousand  nve  hundred  dollars,  and  six  hundred  dollars  for 
traveling  expenses.— J.  P.  Wickersham,  superintendent  of  common  soboolsy  Harris^ 
burg. 

2.  A  deputy  superinteudent^  salary,  (1,800 ;  a  ihiancia]  clerk,  salary,  tl,400 ;  a  statist 
tical  clerk,  salary,  (1,400;  a  recording  clerk,  salary,  (1,400;  a  messenger,  salary,  (900. 

3.  Not  for  the  amount  of  work  that  must  be  done,  to  say  nothing  of  the  amount  that 
wUgkt  be  done. 

4.  With  one  additional  clerk  we  could  do  ouite  satisfhctorily  the  work  that  must  bo 
done.    The  salaries  uow  eiven  are  not  high,  out  reasonable. 

Remarks. — ^The  school  department  here  occupies  two  large  rooms  in  the  oapitol  build- 
ing. It  is  better  provided  with  men  and  office  fixtures  than  any  other  department  of 
the  State  government. 

Rhode  Island. — 1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  doUon. — ^Daniel  Leaeh,  superin- 
tendent of  public  BchoolSy  Providence. 

2.  No  assistants. 

3.  It  is  uot. 

4.  One  assistant,  salary,  (3,000. 

Semarka, — ^Providence  was  the  first  citj|r  in  New  England  to  establish  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  schools.  The  salary  of  all  school  officers  are  voted  by  the  city  conn- 
ciL    The  present  incumbent  has  been  sujierintendent  nearly  sixteen  years. 

Newport.— 1.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.— F.  W.  Tilton,  superintendent  of 
schools. 

2.  None. 

3.  No. 


GERMAN  SGHO0I.S   AND  TEACHIIfO  OERMAN. 

The  following  oommonication  and  the  artiele  accompanying  it  are  given  to  indicate 
tho  views  enteitaixied  by  a  large  (dass  of  oar  most  intelligent  citizens  among  the  Qer- 
man  population : 

'<  AxNAFOUS,  Navemher  12, 1870. 

'^DsAR  Sm:  The  question  concerning  the  education  of  the  young  has  grown  to  be 
more  and  more  interesting  and  important  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  number  of 
Gorman  emigrants  piuticnlarly  after  1848,  when  the  percentage  of  men  educated  in 
normal  schools  and  universities  for  the  business  of  teaching  stcSidily  increased,    liany 
States  offer  liberally,  by  their  public  schools,  the  means  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of 
the  elementary  branches  of  education  ;  yet  the  system  of  recitations  adopted  by  uiese 
schools  differs  essentially  from  that  adopted  in  Gfermany,  and  the  German  language  is 
in  some  States  altogether  ignored.    The  consequence  was,  that  wherever  a  sufficient 
number  of  German  families  nod  settled  elementary  schools  were  fbunded  by  them,  the 
settlers  preferring;  to  pay  fbr  the  education  of  their  children  rather  than  lose  all  the 
advantages  which  tho  German  method  of  school-teaching,  in  their  opinion,  offers.   Ton 
will  find,  therefore,  all  over  the  West  and  North,  and  as  far  south  as  Baltimore,  a  large 
number  of  German-American  schools,  kept  up  by  the  people  of  German  origin.    With 
the  growing  number  of  educated  teachers,  and  of  children  to  be  educated  in  conform- 
ity with  the  peculiarities  of  this  counti^,  grew  also  a  desire  to  concert  a  general  sys- 
tem of  education  all  over  the  States,  and  to  influence  the  publio  school  oigonizations 
in  the  different  sections.   The  Bureau  of  Education  is  most  likely  founded  on  the  same 
principle,  though  it  may  require  some  time  before  the  different  States  will  be  con- 
vincea  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  clothe  the  Bureau  with  powers  similar  to  those 
of  other  branches  of  the  central  government.    Centralization,  without  destroying  lib- 
erty, is  the  spirit  of  the  United  States  Constitution  as  well  as  of  German  institutions^ 
ana  the  German-Americans  tried,  therefore,  fbr  some  time  to  form  an  organization  of 
the  teachers,  being  convinced  that  all  reforms  must  originate  in  the  peopla    It  is 
not  necessary  to  state,  in  this  report,  the  caosea  which  had  hitherto  prevented  the 
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realization  of  this  plan;  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  exertions  of  Kr.  E.  Fell- 
ner,  {)Te6identy  and  of  Mr.  L.  Klemm,  teacher  of  the  German-American  Seminary  in 
Detroit,  were  crowned  with  snccesSi  so  that  a  large  number  of  male  and  female  teach- 
ers met  in  Louisville,  Kentucky,  on  the  1st  of  August,  and  who,  after  three  days  of  very 
harmonious  and  intelligent  labor,  constituted  themselves  permanently  as  the  'Deuisch- 
Amerikanischer  Lehrerhund/  (German-American  Teachers'  Association.)  Mr.  Fellner,  hav- 
ing been  elected  president,  stated  in  an  address  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  of  the 
Eroposed  organization.  (See  AmerikanUoher  ZeUung  No.  1,  page  21  etgeq.)  Now,  it  will 
e  well  to  state  at  once  that  the  association  does  not  intend  to  organize  an  opwmtian  to 
the  English-American  system  of  teaching,  but  rather  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
oppose  harmonious  action;  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  which  hitherto  separated  the 
two  systems.  The  Gennan  settlers  are  far  from  wishing  to  be  a  separate  people ;  they 
want  to  be  Americans  in  the  most  extended  meaning  of  the  word.  But  they  are  oon- 
%'inced  that  everjsjiation  which  becomes  an  element  of  the  future  homogeneous  Amer- 
ican nation  should  see  its  best  qualities  accepted  as  a  contribution  to  the  completion 
of  the  grand  process  of  assimilation  which  is  steadily  going  on  in  this  country.  The 
Germans  can  offer  no  better  contribution  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  besides 
their  industry,  than  an  improved  system  of  education,  which,  when  properly  nuder- 
stood  and  adopted,  will  have  a  powerfrd  influence  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  devel- 
opment of  the  western  world,  and  will  bring  it  one  step  nearer  to  its  'manifest  des- 
tiny' to  excel  all  nations  in  power,  wealth,  and  happiness. 

"  In  order  that  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  should  be  performed  in  the 
short  space  of  time  allotted  to  the  first  meeting,  it  was  necessary  to  organize  the  labor 
without  loss  of  time.  The  members  were,  therefore,  divided  into  the  following  sec- 
tions: 1,  school  in  ffoneral  and  school  discipline;  2,  method  of  teaching  in  j^eneitd, 
elementary  laws,  object-teaching,  music,  drawing;  3,  G^man  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking;  4,  English  reading,  writing,  and  spealaiig;  5,  mathematics;  6,  geography, 
history,  natural  history,  ana  sciences;  7,  permanent  organization  of  the  German- 
American  Teachers'  Association;  8,  EniihimgBgeititngf  (official  organ  of  the  association;) 
9,  gymnastics. 

'^The  chairman  of  each  section  was  required  to  report,  at  the  specified  time  laid 
down  in  the  programme,  the  most  important  propositions  which  their  sections  in  com- 
mittee meeting  had  agreed  upon^  to  write  them  at  the  black-board,  and  to  offer  them 
for  discussion,  after  such  preliminary  remarks  as  he  considered  necessary.  This  ar- 
rangement worked  admiraDly ;  it  prevented  all  irrelevant  questions,  concentrated  the 
labors  of  the  association,  offered  the  individual  members  an  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinions  and  experiences,  and  secured  for  the  discussion  the  time  which  but  too 
frequentlv  is  allowed  to  learned  and  less  instructive  essays.  All  sections  had  not  an 
opportunity  to  report,  the  time  being  too  short ;  they  will  be  heard  next  year.  Several 
very  valuable  essays,  written  by  practical  school  men,  were  also  read  to  the  associa- 
tion in  the  interval  between  the  section  reports,  or  in  public  evening  meetings.  Be- 
ferring  for  the  detail  to  the  minutes  published  in  the  BchuUfeihmgj  I  only  beg  to  men- 
tion that  the  invitation  to  Join  the  association  is  not  only  addressed  to  the  German,  but 
also  to  the  American  teachers,  and  to  all  fHends  of  education.  It  is  hofied  that  many 
English-American  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  attend  the  next  meeting  in  Cincinnati. 
The  day  of  meeting  will  be  fixd  bv  the  committee  in  St.  Louis,  which  is  charged  with 
all  the  preliminary  labors.    I  will  lastlv  call  your  attention  to  two  resolutions :  ' 

**1,  The  committee  on  statistics  shall  continue  their  labors  during  the  year,  and 
make  monthly  reports  in  the  SchulzeUimg. 

"2.  Practical  teachers  (their  names,  see  Schukeitung)  are  appointed  in  all  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States,  charged  with  tiie  duty  to  examine,  both  theoretically  and 
practically,  candidates  who  apply  for  employment  as  teachers,  and  to  give  them  a  cer- 
tificate as  to  the  result  of  suon  examinations. 

**  I  shall  be  happy  to  complete  this  short  report— written  at  your  request — ^by  verbal 
communications,  whenever  you  shall  have  appointed  a  Saturday  (the  only  day  of  the 
week  at  which  I  am  disengaged)  on  which  I  can  be  sure  to  meet  you  at  your  office.  I 
beg  to  add  that  I  have  requested  Mr.  Hailmann,  (editor  of  tha  ScmUdttaig,)  at  Louis- 
vifle,  to  send  you  a  copy  regularly. 

"  I  am,  dear  sir,  very  respectfully,  yours,  

"WM.  8TEFFEN. 

**  (General  John  Eitok, 

*^ComnU89%oner  o/EduoatUm." 

As  having  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  Professor  Steffen's  communication,  the  opin- 
ions and  facts  given  in  a  recent  article  b^  John  Kraus,  entitled  **  The  German  Language 
in  the  Public  ^hools,  and  the  Germans  m  America,"  and  published  in  the  National  &- 
publican  of  this  city,  are  here  presented  in  substance.  The  object  of  the  writer  of  the 
article  was  to  answer  some  objections  to  the  introduction  of  the  study  of  the  German 
language  into  our  city  schools,  which  had  appeared  in  a  number  of  the  same  paper. 
Allier  stating  that  he  hod  shown,  in  a  former  article,  how  the  study  of  the  German  was 
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gaining  groand,  he  quotes  from  a  speech,  made  in  1856,  by  the  president  of  the  board 
of  education  in  New  York,  that  no  modern  langoaffe,  other  than  our  own,  has  a  higher 
dium  to  a  place  in  educational  institutions  than  we  German,  to  the  extent  that  a  lib- 
eral education  is  desired.  It  ought  to  have  a  prominence  over  all  other  modem  lan- 
goAges;  and  none  can  be  more  useful  in  ordinary  life  and  business. 

Reference  was  made  by  Mr.  Krans  to  the  fact  that  theie  are  now  in  Berlin  sixty 
American  students  attending  lectures  at  the  universities  of  that  city  alone,  while  in 
Heidelbnrg,  Bonn,  Jena,  Leipsic,  and  the  mining  school  at  Freiberg  there  are  as  many 
more.    Mr.  Kraus  continues: 

''The  question  in  regud  to  the  Qerman  language  in  our  public  schools  is  at  present 
agitated  in  New  York ;  but  the  leading  Germans  lay  particular  stress  on  the  circum- 
stance that  the  introduction  of  the  German  language,  as  a  regular  branch  of  instruc- 
tion, is  desired  only  for  a  limited  number  of  schools,  and  not  &r  all  of  theuL 

'^  Last  year  the  German  Teachers'  Society  of  New  York  and  environs,  by  their  re- 
porter, Dr.  Adolf  Dousi,  laid  before  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  Commisstoner  of  Education, 
ft  statement  respecting  the  German  schools  in  existence  in  the  Union.  ^  The  first  of  the 
reasons  and  causes  that  have  led  to  the  foundation  of  these  schools  is  that  our  German- 
bom  population  find  their  children  rapidly  unlearn  the  German  tongue,  English  being 
not  only  the  common  idiom  of  all  nationalities  in  this  country,  but  also  a  language 
easier  than  almost  any  other  to  acquire,  to  read,  to  pronounce.  This  fact  sadly  dis- 
turbs the  family  relations,  the  efforts  of  parents  toward  the  education  of  their  children, 
and  the  respect  due  to  the  parents  from  the  latter;  for  when  their  children  speak 
among  themselves,  even  at  home,  nothing  but  English,  they  form,  as  it  were,  a  foreign 
element  within  the  family.  The  great  mass  of  the  inunigrated  Germans  learn,  during 
the  first  generation,  hardly  English  enough  to  understand  all  their  children  talk 
among  themselves,  and  thus  they  are  unable  to  disoover  their  secrets,  to  warn,  to 
guide,  to  correct  them.  The  children  deeming  English,  the  common  language  of  the 
eonnlry,  a  better  one  than  any  other,  begin  to  slignt  tneir  parents,  who  have  not  a 
perfect  command  of  the  same,  to  enjoy  the  fun  of  having  their  own  secrets,  inaccessi- 
ble to  their  parents,  and  end  in  rerasmg  obedience  to  them,  and  in  keeping  no  longer 
company,  when  half  grown,  with  their  nearest  relatives  not  perfectly  Anglicised.  That 
these  facts  are  productive  of  a  groat  many  evils,  and  even  engender  Juvenile  crime  and 
profligacy,  can  be  easily  understood." 

Another  ronson  is  thought  to  be  moro  inoiportant,  namely,  that  ^^Germanv  is  the  cra^ 
die  of  the  reformation  of  schools,  and  the  German  schools,  as  a  whole,  might,  from  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  down  to  the  middle  of  the  present,  be  Justly  con- 
siderea  as  by  far  the  best  in  the  world.  It  is,  then,  but  natural  that  immigrated  Ger- 
mans, coming  from  a  groat  many  excellent  schools  in  their  old  country,  and  being  con- 
scious of  and  thankful  for  the  great  advantages  derived  from  them,  should  desiro  that 
their  children  may  ^px>w  up  under  the  same  oenefits,  and  that  the  United  States,  this 
dear  country  of  their  choice,  may  profit  to  some  degroe  from  the  existence  of  schools 
instituted  aiter  the  German  model,  even  though  the  latter  be  modified  according  to  the 
peculiar  circumstances  and  reauiroments  of  the  American  nationality  and  idea.  Of  the 
causes  mentioned,  each,  according  as  it  was  provailing  over  others,  m  the  minds  of  the 
founders  of  German  schools,  gave  rise  to  a  dmeront  kind  of  school.  Whero  the  idea  of 
preserving  the  funily  rdlationSj  and  together  with  them  the  parental  relisious  denomi- 
nation, provailed,  there  denommationu  German  schools  were  founded,  of  which  there 
are  in  this  country  nearly  as  many  as  there  are  German  ehuroh  buildings  and  societies. 
The  adversaries  of  this  movement  are  generally  laboring  under  the  mistake  of  suppos- 
ing that  the  Germans  wish  to  carry  this  reform  into  all  the  schools.  Diversity  of  lan- 
ffuage  is  an  obstacle  to  intercourse  between  different  nations  and  races  that  the  wisest 
nave  not  been  able  to  remove.  It  is  a  matter  of  course  that  the  oitlsens  of  this  great 
country  should  have  a  common  langnaj^e  as  a  means  of  mutual  intelligence,  and  a 
characteristic  feature  of  their  nationahty;  and,  as  Jacob  Grimm,  the  great  German 
philologist,  says :  *  No  other  living  language  is  so  weU  adapted  to  express  every 
variety  and  shade  of  thought,  or  to  express  it  so  forcibly,'  But  it  is  not  adverse  to 
the  American  idea  that  the  citizens  of  this  country  should  derive  untold  advantages 
from  their  ability  to  freely  converse  and  communicate  with  the  natives  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  eigoy  their  national  literature. 


THE  REIiATIOKTS  OF   SBUGATIOlf   AND  IiABOB. 

In  the  United  States  there  is  some  dauf^er  of  mistaking  the  elements  of  education  for 
education  itself,  through  leaving  to  private  effort,  ralher  than  the  community,  tho 
providing  of  means  for  such  comprehensive  and  thorough  instruction  in  the  practical 
arts  and  sciences,  which  is  demanded  moro  and  more  by  the  industrial  necessities  and 
progress  of  the  age.  Humboldt  louff  since  declared  **  that  the  time  was  not  far  distant 
wben  science  ana  manipulative  skill  must  be  wedded  together ;  that  nationid  weodth 
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and  incTeaaiDff  prosperity  uf  naHons  must  be  based  on  an  enllgbtened  employmont 
of  nataml  proaaots  and  forces.''  The  trath  of  this  is  daily  more  apparent.  Here  we 
have  laid  broad  and  endaring  fbnodation  for  a  compreheomve  common  school  system, 
which,  if  it  has  not  yet  reached  its  full  measure  of  usefiilnera,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  do  so. 
But  for  special  instractaeo,  either  elementary  or  higher,  which  all  modem  industr^ld 
life  establishes  as  abe(^utely  necessary  for  success,  our  provision  is  wholly  insnfiScienl. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  interest  felt  in  this  matter  of  industrial  education  in  Europe  k 
stnkingly  manifested  by  the  fbllowing  summary  of  what  is  being  done  la  the  leading 
states  thereof: 

AUSTRIA, 

in  oommon  with  other  German  States,  has  an  extensive  system  of  special  schools, 
designed  for  persons  employed  in  the  nseftti  and  mechanic  arts.  Thev  are  of  dif- 
ferent  grades^  firora  those  wherein  a|pprentices  are  trained  to  the  polytechnic  schools, 
where  tne  mining,  divil,  and  mechanical  engineers,  the  architect  and  Cionstructor,  the 
industrial  and  practical  chemist,  and  the  scientific  manager  of  factory,  foundry  and 
workshop,  can  all  obtain  the  training  essential  for  success  in  their  several  pursuits^ 
The  system  pursued  in  Austria  and  other  European  states  may  not  be  the  best  adapted 
for  our  wants,  but  it  will  show  what  is  being  done  elsewhere  in  this  important  mat- 
tor. 

In  Austria  proper  there  are  45  soperior  schools  and  academies  for  scientific  instroo- 
ttoQ  in  agrirulture,  horticulture,  forestry,  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  silkwonn, 
and  veterinary  surgery ;  also  of  mining,  navigation,  and  commerce ;  with  7  polytechnic 
schools,  in  all  having  5,951  pupils  and  426  professors  and  teachers,  (1868.)  These 
schools  are  in  part  sustained  ny  the  imperial  ^vemment,  and  are  under  the  general 
direetion  of  the  minister  charged  with  educational  matters.  Hungary  has  13  similar 
sohools,  with  116  teachers,  and  1,311  pupils.  Bohemia  has  an  extended  system  of  in- 
dustrial instruction,  more  dif^ise  than  in  other  parts  of  the  empire.  'What  are  temped 
^  burgher  schools,^  answering  to  our  secondary  or  grammar  schools,  have  special 
courses  designed  for  mechanical  and  commercial  training.  Besides,  there  are  through- 
out the  Austrian  provinces  a  large  number  of  workman  and  apprentice  schools^  usuaSly 
teaching  some  special  trade.  In  Vienna  and  Prague  there  are  a  number  of  these.  la 
the  latter  city  there  is  one  whose  course  includes  the  technical  sciences,  practical  weav- 
iBg,  linear  and  free  hand  machine  and  constructive  drawing,  lectijires  on  machinery, 
practical  chemistry,  and  modelin^^.  There  are  classes  for  machinists,  building  trades, 
weavers,  dyers,  industrial  art,  as  for  goldsmiths.  Jewelers,  porcelain  makers,  &o.  The 
Austrian  polytechnics  have  been  in  existence  for  more  tnan  a  century.  They  are  in 
part  sustained  by  the  ^vemment,  and  in  part  by  the  fees  received  from  students.  Theie 
are  small,  and  provision  is  made  for  gratuitous  instruction.  The  course  of  studies 
pursued  is  comprehensive,  and  the  collections  of  models,  tools,  laboratories,  moseams^ 
and  libraries  attached  are  large  and  constantly  being  increased. 

BADEN. 

The  duchy  of  Baden  boasts  of  not  less  than  50  special  technical  schools,  with  5,773 
pnpils:  among  these,  41  schools  of  ^arts  and  trades,"  with  4,803  j>upils.  There  ars 
several  for  teaching  watch-making,  weaving,  agriculture,  straw-piaiting,  (for  girls,) 
which  give  instmctiOQ  not  onlv  in  those  pursuits,  but  in  studies  of  a  ^neral  character. 
The  Carlsruhe  Polytechme  School  is  regarded  as  amons  the  model  institutions  of  its 
oiass.  It  was  founded  in  1814,  as  an  engineering  school ;  but  has  been  ^pradually  en- 
larged, unto  it  now  indades  divisions  or  schools  of  engineers,  architects,  builders^  forest- 
ers, ehemists,  machinists,  commerce,  and  of  posts.  The  latter  division  is  common  in  the 
European  schools,  and  is  designed  to  educate  men  for  government  postal  service  and  in 
the  management  oi  roads  ana  tel^gpnaphs.  The  student  may  select  his  studies  and  ^Uow 
amy  given  ccmrse.  The  quaHfteations  requisite  are  elementary  knowledge.  The  pre- 
paratory coarse  is  one  or  two  years  in  length,  and  their  technical  studies  last  from  two 
to  four  years.  The  ftes  are  t3  admission,  and  06  Rhenish  florins  per  annum.  Some  are 
admitted  to  lectures  only.  The  buildings  are  regarded  as  among  the  best  in  Europe ; 
as  are  also  the  collections,  laboratory,  museum  and  library.  In  1868  there  were  589 
regular  pupils  in  attendanco. 

BAVARIA, 

The  Bavarian  system  is  extensive  and  highly  praised.  It  includes,  beside  a  good 
system  of  elementary,  seeondarv,  and  high  schools,  a  Isarfe  number  of  technical  and 
industrial  schools,  embraeing,  besides  normal,  music,  pamtinff,  sculpture,  and  other 
belonging  to  the  fine  arts,  4  superior  agricultural  academies,  with  29  sections  for  similar 
:  instruction  in  that  aambier  of  superior  trade  schools.  These  latter  have  commercial  as 
well  as  mechanieal  and  indnstrfsii  art  eonrses.  The  pupils  in  attendance  number  several 
thonsand.    Schools  of  fiHcwtry,  hortie«lhire>  veterinary  surgery,  and  commerce  are  also 
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in  cfpmtioik.  The  BaTSriaa  Bchoob,  long  ertabliahed,  and  reorganized  in  1864,  bAve 
for  their  chief  design  <*  lo  eany  the  eoienoee  into  indoslryy  and  to  pat  industrial  piir^ 
suite  upon  a  footing  coiresponaing  to  the  progress  of  technical  art  Mid  the  competition 
of  fi>reign  industry.''  In  the  trade  schools  the  studies  embrace  physios,  drawing, 
modeling,  ehemistiy,  geometry,  and  meohanies.  Practical  labor  in  worlcshops  mali 
on  the  utrm  are  part  of  the  courses.  The  polytechnic  is  the  apex  of  the  Bavarian 
lystem.  It  embracca  the  usual  scientific  ecMirses.  Small  feea  are  required ;  but  remitted 
in  deserving  cases.  At  Passnu^  Biundecberg,  and  at  Berchtesgadeo  theire  are  special 
traintng  schools.  The  latter  teaehes  wood-carving.  At  Augsburg  is  the  Royal  School 
of  Blachineiy,  which  has  a  peculiar  reputation  for  beautiful  models  of  machinery,  &c., 
made  by  the  pupils.  Many  of  the  polytechnie  schoola  and  museums  are  supplied  there- 
from. Each  pupil  works  in  the  shop,  as  well  as  receives  appropriate  theoretical  instruc 
tion.  The  Nuremberg  School  of  Art^  as  i^ipUed  to  traaes,  is  famous  all  over  Europe. 
Its  course  is  thorough,  and  includes  drawing,  plain  and  from  ornamental  models,  arcni- 
tocture,  the  antique,  from  life,  plastic  studies,  embossina,  sculpture,  wood-carving, 
brass-founding,  engraving,  with  classes  in  perspective  ana  shadows,  and  in  anatomy. 
It  is  aflSrmed  that  this  school  lias  contribated  hugely  to  national  prosperity. 

WtTBTEMBERO, 

with  1,700,000  inhabitants^  is  conceded  to  possess  the  beet  educated  population  in 
Europe.  Besides  a  complete  system  of  general  schools,  she  has  one  technical  university 
and  iO  technical  sohoda  of  the  next  gradey  with  539  instmetors  and  5,148  pupils. 
There  are  11  building  and  trade  schools,  giving  a  thorough  theoretical  and  practical 
training  in  those  occupations.  They  have  S86  teachers  and  6^4&7  students.  There 
are  108  trade  and  industrial  schools,  having  8^S54  scholars.  There  is  an  admiraUe. 
polytechnic  university  at  Stottgaadt,  designed  for  the  education  of  the  higher  class 
of  proftssional  men.  The  eninent  Bn^^nh  engineer,  J.  Scott  Boss^  in  nis  woik 
''Technical  Education,''  gives  a  full  account  of  the  remarkable  system  prevailing  in 
this  little  kingdom,  and  snows  to  what  a  height  the  intelligence  and  progress  of  the 
people,  as  weU  as  the  prosperity  of  the  community,  may  attain  under  such  admirable 
traming.  Speaking  generally,  Mr.  Russell  says :  "  In  every  country  where  technical 
education  has  taken  root  and  had  time  to  bear  fruity  I  also  &id  unquestioned  proo&  of 
the  rapidity  with  which  increased  inteUigenQeand  enlarged  knowledge  bring  iaereaaa 
in  employmeBt  and  remuneration.'^ 

PSUSSU-NOSTH  QEBMAN7. 

The  special  technical  svstem  of  Prussia,  to  which  moat  of  the  smaller  German  states 
now  conform,  will  bear  brief  esaminatlon.  There  are  in  Prussia  akme  361  schoola 
devoted  to  architecture,  mining,  agriculture,  tesetry,  narigatkm,  conunerce,  and  ether 
technical  studies,  general  and  special.  Besides  schools  for  weaving  and  the  textile  manu- 
fiictures,  there  are  366  industrial  sehools  whosot  stndiea  and  hours  are  directly  arranged 
for  the  use  of  mechanics.  They  are  classified  as  the  central  academies,  approaching 
nearly  to  the  polytechnic  grade.  The  provincial  and  municipal  improvement  scho^s, 
and  those  for  ibreman,  workman,  and  apprentice,  all  are  fitted  with  models,  took,  and 
laboratories.  There  are  a  large  numMr  of  drawing  schools,  in  which  the  classes  are 
arranged  to  suit  various  trades  needing  snob  instruction.  The  agriculture  schools  ue 
thorough,  being  divided  into  genersA  and  special.  In  the  weaving  schools  the  pupils 
rsoeiTe  practical  instmetion,  and  also  study  chemistry,  as  appned  to  the  textile 
ortSy  &c 

Saxony  has  76  technical  schools,  and  a  number  f»  special  instruction  in  various 
trades  and  ocoupations.  The  Dresden  Polytechnic  is  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  An 
excellent  training  school  for  women  also  exists,  in  which  Instruction  is  afforded  in  com- 
mercial and  other  branches.  All  the  states  of  North  QemaBy  are  being  afiiliated  to  the 
exocdlent  system  of  Ftassia. 

SWITZEBLANB 

has  a  complete  system  of  technical  and  special  industrial  schools  honored  by  the 
best  though  youngest  polvtechnic  institution  in  existence ;  such  high  praise  is  awarded 
it  by  competent  EagUsh  observers  like  Messreu  Samuelson,  J.  Scott  Russell,  and 
others,  who  have  examined  these  institutions.  The  indnstrial  and  scientific  university 
is  located  at  Zurich.  The  buildings  were  erected  at  the  expense  of  ^at  canton,  cost* 
ing  over  |500,000.  There  are  7  schools  or  coursss  of  study,  architecture  and  construo< 
tion,  civil  enipneering,  mechanics  and  machinery,  chemistry,  inorganic,  applied  and 
industrial  a^iculturoL  forestry,  and  rural  economy,  moral  and  political  economy,  and 
the  fine  arts.  The  federalgovemment  makes  an  annual  appropriation  of  $40,000  to- 
wards its  maintenance,  Tnere  are  over  70  regular  professors,  tutors,  and  assistants, 
and  an  average  of  tjOO  pupils.    In  addition  to  tiua  foderal  polytechnic,  there  i»  an  excel- 
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lent  teohnical  insiitate  at  Lansaime,  designed  for  the  education,  in  the  French  cantoni^ 
of  engineers,  meohanioians,  chemiats  and  architects.  It  was  started  by  an  association, 
but  receives  a  subsidy  from  the  canton  goyemment,  and  also  £rom  the  Lausanne  com> 
mune.  Small  fees  are  charged,  thouf^h  provision  is  made  for  scholars  who  are  unable 
to  pay,  but  they  must  pass  a  competitive  examination.  There  are  20  industrial  schools 
for  girls,  in  different  cantons ;  a  school  for  weavers,  one  for  watchmakers,  and  another 
for  wood-carving  and  drawing,  besides  7  agricultural  schools  for  boys.  The  Zurich 
cantonal  schools  are  famous,  and  are  held  up  as  models  to  educators  eveiywbere. 

Li  consequence  of  ttke  impetus  given  bv  these  schools,  eminent  English  authority 
say,  it  may  be  safely  declared  that  **  the  Swiss,  in  their  far  valleys,  are  rapidly  grow- 
ing a  dexterous  and.  successful  manufacturing  people."  More  than  half  the  students 
are  from  other  countries.  Besides  the  extensive  corps  of  professors,  there  are  excellent 
laboratories,  workshops  for  the  practical  application  and.teachin^  of  the  several  indus- 
trial arts,  fine  collections  of  models  of  all  kinds,  and  an  extensive  and  well-selected 
library.    A  good  observatory,  well  fitted  up,  is  also  part  of  the  polytechnic 

BELGIUM 

has  been  active  for  the  last  twenty  years  in  promotingindustrial  education.  The 
result  is  marked  in  growing  manufiEUituring  importance.  There  is  1  college  and  school 
of  agriculture ;  1  of  horticulture,  forestry,  and  veterinary  surgery.  The  simpler 
branches  of  these  are  taught  in  a  large  number  of  the  primary  schools.  Of  commercial 
schools  there  is  1  superior,  and  12  secondary ;  3  navigation  schools,  and  15  technical, 
with  2,293  pupils.  Besides  these  there  are  68  worlrahop  schools,  with  1,857  pupils. 
They  have  1,428  looms  In  them,  and  have  sent  out,  since  1845,  27^373  thoroughly 
trained  weavers.  The  expenses  are  divided  between  the  state,  province,  and  com- 
munes. There  is  a  royal  academy  of  arts,  mining,  and  manufacturing  at  Liege,  and 
one  of  engineers  at  Ghent,  besides  art,  as  applied  to  industry,  is  taught  in  GO  academies 
and  schocus,  having  more  than  a  thousand  sdiolars. 

ITALY 

Justifies  her  renewed  unity  bv  a  renewal  of  industrial  growth  which  is  quite  sor- 
prising.  There  were  in  1868,  964  secondaiT  technical  schools,  giving  instructions  in 
drawinc,  mechanics,  industrial  chemistry,  &c.,  to  42^800  pupils.  There  were  also  132 
free  technical  schools,  with  16,955  pupils :  72  assimilated  with  6,495,  and  55  royal  or 
or  principal  technical  schools  having  5,a68  scholars;  besides,  there  are  3  superior 
and  84  institutes  of  technology,  making  a  total  as  above  stated.  In  the  principal 
school  at  Milan  there  were  252  pupils.  &.  addition  to  these  designed  mainly  for  the 
use  of  artisans  and  mechanics,  at  Naples  there  is  1  school  of  applied  engineering  and  2 
of  mining.    Besides  these,  Italy  has  29  art  schools. 

NOBTHEBN  EUBOPEAN. 

The  Scandinavian  states  also  interest  themselves  in  this  special  training.  Denmark 
has  a  polytechnic  school  of  excellent  character,  and  schools  of  horticulture,  agricul- 
ture, forestry,  and  veterinary  surgery,  with  sevem  technical  schools,  properly  so-called. 
In  Norway  and  Sweden  there  ate  academies  of  arts  and  design ;  also  of  mining  and 
for  elementary  instruction  in  agriculture.  Sweden  maintains  an  excellent  techno- 
logical institute,  and  4  elementary  schools ;  1  of  ship-building,  9  of  navigation,  and  1 
of  mining. 

Bossia  nas  several  well  organized  polytechnic  schools,  embracing  practical  scientifio 
studies,  and  sdso  instruction  in  turning,  carpenter's  work,  foundery,  dyeingjongraving, 
and  machine  construction.  Shops  for  all  these  pursuits  are  attached.  The  techno- 
logical schools  at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  are  of  the  best  character.  There  are  70 
normal  agricultural  schools  and  1,000  primary  schools,  in  which  practical  finrming,  hor- 
ticulture, and  forestry  are  taught.  There  are  80  schools  of  mining,  1  central  academy, 
and  several  provincial  schools.  Besides,  there  are  15  schools  for  instruction  in  naval 
architecture  and  steam  engineering. 

FRANCE 

has  paid  great  attention  to  this  subject.  Of  government  schools  there  were,  under 
the  French  empire,  (1868.)  2  national  schools  of  agriculture;  9  courses  on  agriool- 
tural  sciences  in  other  oolle^;  70  farm  schools;  1  national  agronomic  institute;  a 
number  of  schools  for  teaching  practical  draining,  irrigation,  horse,  sheep,  and  catUo 
breeding ;  experimental  sheep-folds  and  eow-houses ;  besides  3  schools  of  veterinary 
surgery,  one  being  termed  a  college.  There  is  a  college  and  chamber  of  commerce;  1 
school  of  roads  and  bridges ;  3  of  mining,  with  19  prorossors.  At  Paris  we  find  centxal 
schools  of  arts  and  manufiictures ;  also  the  famous  conservatory  of  arts  and  induftry. 
There  are  3  national  schools  of  arts- and  manufactures  located  In  the  piovinoea.   In 
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Savoy  there  is  a  school  of  watch-making.  There  is  a  thorongh  system  of  marine  engi- 
neering and  naval  schools.  The  famons  £cole  Polyteohnique  at  Paris  is  too  well  known 
to  need  more  than  a  reference  as  part  of  the  system  of  scientific  training  pursned.  At 
Aries  the  national  mining  school  trains  pnpils  for  practical  employment  as  superintend- 
ents, foremen,  and  other  officers  of  government  mines.  The  directors  and  inspectors 
are  educated  at  the  J^le  Polytedinique,  The  schools  ahove  referred  to  are  designed  to 
train  managers  rather  than  workmen.  France  also  possesses  a  large  number  of  local 
achools— departmental^  municipal,  and  commune.  In  1887  there  were  250  special  schools 
and  public  courses  of  technical  lectures  and  classes  in  the  various  departments:  35 
farm  schools;  21  drawing;  12  of  arts  and  trades;  5  of  hydro^pnphy ;  4  of  the  tecnni- 
cal  sciences ;  4  of  design  for  textile  arts,  laces,  wall-papers,  mmiture,  &c. ;  4  of  clock 
and  watch-making ;  3  of  weaving ;  2  for  stokers ;  ana  a  number  of  separate  schools 
for  instruction  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  silk  culture,  mining,  practical  chemistry, 
dyeing,  &c.  More  than  fifty  courses  of  lectures,  &c.,  were  sustamed  in  different  manu- 
niictunng  centers. 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

At  the  present  time  Great  Britain  is  making  marked  progress  in  the  way  of  indus- 
trial education.  The  "  science  and  art  department "  of  the  report  of  the  privy  council 
on  education  for  1869  gives  interestin^g  da^  The  following  table  illustrates  the  rapid 
increase  of  scientific  and  art  ioBtraction,  as  applied  to  industry : 

Number        Under 
Tew.  of  schools,  instruotioii. 

ISeO 9  500 

1861 38  1.300 

1862 70  2,543 

1863 75  3,111 

1864 91  4,666 

1865 120  5,479 

1866 153  6,835 

1867 212  10,230 

1868 300  15,010 

There  were  780  special  classes  in  these  general  schools,  some  having  only  one  and 
others  running  up  to  ten.  There  is  a  very  complete  system  of  annual  examinations 
carried  out  unaer  the  direction  of  the  depiurtment.  In  the  scientific  examinations  the 
inspectors  are  assisted  by  engineer  officers  of  the  armv  who  may  be  stationed  near. 
The  government  jpants  are  graduated  according  to  the  number  of  and  proficiency 
shown  by  the  pupils:  hence  tney  act  as  incentives  to  the  teachers.  The  latest  data 
received  (March  1869)  show  514  schools,  with  1,448  classes  and  about  21,000  scholars. 
The  navigation  schools,  of  which  there  are  a  number,  are  organized  seporatoly.  The 
national  (^logical  survey  now  in  progress,  the  Kensiuffton  Industrial  and  Art  Museum, 
and  other  instramentalities,  are,  by  various  means,  made  serviceable  to  the  progress  of 
these  schools,  through  models  furnished  or  works  loaned,  &e.  All  scientific  investiga- 
tions under  government  direction  and  the  mining  recordk  office  famish  material  for  the 
aid  of  the  teachers.  The  Whitworth  scholarships  afford  a  notable  illustration  of  the 
interest  manifested.  Mr.  Whitworth  has  founded  thirty  scholarships^  lasting  each  a 
term  of  years,  of  the  annual  value  of  $500,  open  to  competitive  examination,  and  de- 
sired for  practical  machinists,  mechanics,  and  students  who  may  aspire  to  a  thorough 
scientific  txaining.  Ten  of  these  scholarships  have  recently  been  awarded.  Five  of 
them  were  gained  by  working  mechanics. 

BesideB  this  diffused  system  of  technical  instruction,  there  are  a  number  of  royal  col- 
leges and  museums  of  mining,  geology,  chemistry,  &c.,  to  all  of  which  are  attached  freo 
courses  of  lectures.  There  is  a  national  art  training  school,  to  which  a  number  of 
national  scholarships  are  attached;  there  are  771  students  in  all :  101  local  schools  are 
affiliated  with  this.  In  them  instmction  is  given  to  about  20,000  students.  Besidos, 
there  are  nearly  200  night  classes,  having  4Aw  students,  and  under  the  recent  impetus 
given  to  these  studies  tnere  were  report^  m  England  alone  (1867)  as  receiving  instruc- 
tions in  drawing,  modeling,  ^^,  in  588  schools,  as  many  as  79,441  children. 

INTEREST  MANIFESTED  BY  THE  WORKINGMEN. 

With  the  zeal  manifested  by  foreign  governments,  and  the  principal  employing  in- 
terests in  Europe  and  here,  it  is  equiuly  as  gratifying  to  note  that  felt  by  the  workmg- 
men  themselves.  The  answers  received  by  this  bureau  give  proof  of  this.  The  agita- 
tion on  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor  affords  striking  evidence.  The  workingmeu 
are  fully  cognizant  of  the  raot  that,  to  understand  the  complex  and  often  subtile  issues 
involved  therein,  they  must  acquire  a  wider  intelligence  and  a  more  thorough  educa- 
tion ;  hence,  they  place  foremost  among  their  demands  on  legislation  the  necessity  of 
enforced  attendance  on  schools ;  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of  labor  for  children,  so 
they  may  attend  thereon ;  and  the  establishment  of  technical  and  special  schools  for 
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their  own  benefit.  The  chief  reason  they  urge  for  lessening  the  hours  of  adult  labor 
is  whether  it  be  Justifiable  or  not,  the  need  of  more  leisure  for  mental  improvement, 
lu  Europe  the  subject  of  enlarged  industrial  education  is  a  prominent  topic  amon^  all 
the  labor  organizations,  conventions,  and  congresses.  The  ^  International  Working- 
men's  Association,"  a  body  which  aims  at  uniting  all  trade  and  labor  or^nizations  in  a 
federative  unity,  and  which  has  become  of  consiaerable  importance  dunne  the  last  two 
years,  has  given  great  prominence  to  this  question.  At  their  meeting  in  Brussels,  1868, 
one  of  the  Belgian  delegates  argued  that^'  an  edacation  iu  all  the  sciences^  accompa- 
nied by  a  good  religions  tiaining,  is  one  of  the  b^t  ways  to  make  people  prosperoos 
and  to  entertain  a  respect  fbr  ffood  order."  The  French  delegates  announced  tl^m- 
selves  as  of  the  opinion  '^  that  the  education  required  for  the  onildren  of  the  working 
classes  must  include  the  natural  sciences,  and  a  technical  course  of  trainiug  which  will 
impart  an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  various  manipulations  of  productive  industry  " 
In  Great  Britain  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  unceasing  demands  of  the  industrial 
classes,  as  well  as  the  violent  character  of  the  trades'  disputes  which  have  occurred 
there  duiing  the  half-century  past,  have  greatly  aided  in  establishing  the  necessity  for 
thorough  ecliication,  by  proving  that  its  relatians  to  production  and  consequent  profit 
or  loss  are  of  the  most  intimate  character.  The  undoubted  success  of  her  continental 
rivals,  growing  out  of  superior  technical  skill  aad  trainin|^  has  had  a  gieat  deal  to  do 
with  the  demand  of  mannfiietnring  Shieland  for  a  tiion>ii|;h  educatiou  of  labor ;  but 
so  also  has  the  growing  restlessness  of  the  workingmen,  with  their  earnest  desires  for 
better  conditions,  had  very  much  to  do  with  the  remaekable  activity  now  displayed 
in  Qreat  Britain. 

The  outrages  which  have  made  such  hideous  notoriety  for  some  English  trade 
anions  flourish  chiefly  amoiw  the  more  ignorant  class  of  mechanics  and  laborers.  It 
is  the  universal  testimony  of  all  who  have  studied  the  condition  of  labor  in  Great 
Britain,  that,  just  in  proportion  that  intelligence  increases  and  education  is  made  more 
accessible,  the  success  of  the  great  ameliorative  efforts  already  inaugurated  there  are 
assured.  Cooperative  societies  are  the  work  of  the  more  intelligent  men.  Councils  of 
arbitration  and  courts  of  conciliation,  now  forming  so  extensivelv,  are  always  success- 
ful in  proportion  to  the  educated  intelligence  that  prevails.  80  tnoroughly  are  liberal* 
minded  capitalists  and  en^loyers  in  England  impressed  with  the  productive  force  and 
economic  value  of  education,  that,  throughout  the  manufacturing  districts,  the  traveler 
will  see  many  fine  sohool-buikUng&  libraries,  mechanics'  institutes,  &c.,  attached  to 
the  great  manufoctories  and  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  these  employers.  The 
same  is  time  wherever  cooperation  has  succeeded. 

THE  FRENCH  EXPOSITION  AND  ENOUSH  ASmSAHQ. 

During  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1867,  the  London  Society  of  Arts  defrayed  the  ex* 
penses  of  fift.^-two  English  workmen,  representing  the  principal  trades  and  mauufiftc- 
tures,  to  visit  and  report  on  the  products  and  industiy  tnere  exhibited.  Their  rejporta 
constitute  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  volumea  devoted  to  the  Exposition. 
Written,  as  a  rule,  with  great  clearuess,  simplicity,  and  directness^  they  testify  alike 
to  the  intellectual  capacity  of  the  writers  and  the  progress  of  industrial  rivals.  This 
volume  teems  with  tributes  to  the  admirable  resnlts  achieved  by  the  knowledge  and 
skiU  acquired  through,  and  directed  by,  technical  and  scientifio  education.  Hr.  Lft- 
craft,  chairmaker,  is  astonished  at  the  skill  displayed  by  very  young  men  in  the  Paris 
workshops.  He  refers  to  their  carving  most  delicate  and  tastefuTdesignsy  generally 
their  own.  Ho  sdwavs  found  such  workmen  to  have  been  pupils  of  the  Paris  art  and 
technic  schools.  "  The  mere  mechanical  woikmen,*'  he  says,  **  stand  not  the  slightest 
chance  with  the  workmen  of  cultivated  taste."  Messrs.  Keftdell  &  Caunt,  hosiers, 
after  what  their  report  shows  to  have  been  careful  examination^  testify :  "  There  can  bo 
no  doubt  that  the  superior  education  that  is  given  to  the  working  classes  on  the  Conti- 
nent gives  them  an  advantage  in  some  respects.*'  Thonuis  Connolly,  stone  maaon, 
says :  **  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  loss  entailed  upon  England  throQ|^h  the  nef" 
lect  of  art  culture  in  every  form.''  This  is  said  after  an  enlnusiastiQ  tribute  to  the 
skill  and  taste  displayed  by  his  fellow-craftsmen  in  Parisu  Mr.  Randall,  painter  on 
chinaware,  argues  that  the  state  ought  to  Ihmish  art  eduoatioa  to  its  citizens.  "  The 
Frenchman,"  he  says, ''  has  excellent  schools  to  give  him  such  ooltnre."  With  oon^d- 
erable  force  Mr.  Rftp"ftl^  observes :  "  How  few  men  know  anything  of  the  material  in 
which  they  work.  Tet  such  knowledge  would  sweeten  daUy  toil,  would  open  tho 
treasure-house  of  thought,  and  enable  a  man  to  convert  to  new  uses  elements  of  force 
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line,  but  that  brains  sit  at  the  loom,  and  intelligence  stands  at  the  spinning  wheef* 
Mr.  McConneU,  engineer,  declares  that  England  must  soon  adopt  a  system  of  technieal 


education,  or  be  driven  mun  the  markets,  not  even  holding  her  own  as  to  cheapi 
Mr.  Winstanley  argues  for  the  m^anization  of  technic  schoott  with  workshops  attached. 
Mr.  Whiteing  declaros  that  in  France  "  a  due  provision  for  art  education,  ioit  instance, 
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is  not  a  ibvor  on  the  put  of  t&e  adnitnintttrttoii,  bat  <m6  €i  tSie  GonditioiiB  of  ita  ooii- 
tmnanoe." 

CBSUZOT. 

The  valne  of  industrial  education  is  made  most  striking  by  the  results  seen  in  the 
town  of  Cfonzotb  All  Eojplish  testimony  is  unanimous  ai  to  tke  ohaiaofcer  of  the  work 
there  manufiietnred*  J^  Bcott  Russell,  Mr.  Samuelson.  M.  P.,  and  other  eminent  a«- 
thorities,  deolare  that  Mt.  Schneider  has,  by  a  thorougn  system  of  technical  traininff, 
placed  a  generation  of  educated  workmen  at  his  disposaL  ^.  Russell  affinns  that  it 
will  take  twelve  yean  of  unremitting  effort  for  JBngiand  to  reach  the  same  degree  oi 
skill  as  these  educated  woriunen  and  scientific  superintendents  have  attained.  Nor  is 
the  mechanical  skill  the  only  or  best  results  achieved.  The  frugality  and  temperance 
of  Mr.  Schnoid^s  employ^y  several  thousand  in  number,  make  Creuzot  a  model  town 
iu  all  respects.  There  are  several  thousand  people  in  it.  of  whom  seven-tenths  toe 
owners  at  their  own  dwellings ;  while  the  youth  and  aaults  who  cannot  read  and 
write  (though  few  in  number)  are  nearly  all  strangers^-persons  not  bom  or  trained 
in  the  place.  The  same  testimony  is  given  with  regard  to  the  Krupp  foundery  and 
connected  town  in  Pmsna,  where  every  foreman,  superintendent,  draughtsman,  ace.,  is 
a  gpradnate  of  the  high^  technical  schools.  Similar  statements  are  made  of  Mulhouse, 
Onise,  and  other  FrCTch  ouvrier  towns,  in  wluch  the  necessity  of  technical  education 
bos  been  most  apparent  and  best  supplied. 

Mr.  Russell  declares  that  fifteen  years  is  requiied  for  the  theoretical  and  practical 
training  of  a  skilled  artisan — ^meaning  of  course  in  workshop  as  well  as  schooL  Dr. 
Lyon  PlayfSuxv'i'eoosnized  as  amouff  the  foremost  authorities  on  this  question,  in  a 
report  to  the  Engliui  government  £clareB  that  the  one  cause  tending  to  make  contl- 
n^ital  manufactures  snpeiior  to  English  is  that  Austria,  Prussia,  Francci  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland  "  possess  good  systems  of  Indnstrial  education  for  the  masters  and  man- 
agers of  manufactories  and  workshops,  and  England  possesses  none.''  Mr.  Samuelson, 
M.  P.,  the  leading  iitm  ship-builder  on  the  Thames,  savs,  after  ^ving  the  whole  sub- 
ject a  thorouf^h  examination :  ''  I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  esumate  precisely  what 
has  been  the  infiuence  of  continental  education  on  continental  manufac^es.  •  •  » 
That  the  rapid  progress  of  many  trades  abroad  has  been  ^eatly  fiEMilitated  by  the 
superior  technical  knowledge  of  the  directors  of  work  everywhere,  and  by  the  compar- 
atively advanced  elementary  instruction  of  ihe  workers  in  some  departments  of  indus- 
try, there  can  be  no  doubt." 

INFLUENCE  OF  ART  INSTRUCTION. 

At  a  congress  of  educators  and  oth»s^  held  in  Brussels,  S^jtember,  1868,  to  consider 
the  best  system  for  popular  art  instruction,  the  testimony  to  its  value,  as  adding  to  the 
productiveness  of  labor  was  quite  unequivocal.  Janssen  Smit,  director  of  one  of  the 
best  industrial  and  art  schools,  ^aid :  ''  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  by  the  experiences 
and  education  of  the  industrial  workshop,  jfrelS&rring  to  the  worksnop  schools  so  com- 
mon in  Belgium  and  France,  as  well  as  other  European  countries,)  more  than  by  the  teach- 
ing of  some  special  useful  art,  Paris  has  monoplized  the  trade  of  the  world  in  almost 
all  articles  whose  value  lies  in  their  artistic  taste.  Art  instruction."  M.  Smit,  con- 
tinued, "  is  a  powerful  means  of  pdtpijdar  educarion ;  it  exercises  on  tne  workingman 
an  eminently  civilizing  influence;  it  polishes  his  manners  and  gives  him  calm  and 
serious  tastes."  Again,  "  Art  in  itself  will  exercise  an  immense  influence  on  the  apti- 
tude and  the  success  of  the  workingman."  M.  YlBcher,  who  presided  at  the  con- 
gress, declared  the  auestion  to  be  "  by  what  means  we  can  place  in  the  hands  of  all 
men,  and  particularly  the  workingman  and  mechanic,  a  new  instrument  to  increase 
their  personal  capital — the  power  of  usefulness  and  ei^oyment."  Evidence  of  this 
character  might  be  indefinitely  multiplied.  Each  but  cumulates  the  evidence  proving 
that  education— not  the  mere  elements,  but  that  higher  culture  which  throws  open 
the  arcana  and  enables  the  student  to  apply  lus  knowledges-tends  not  to  the  creation  of 
wealth  alone,  but  to  the  improvement  of  man  in  all  that  is  of  individual  benefit  and 
ccsLstitntes  liis  value  to  the  community  at  laige.  In  one  of  the  replies  sent  in  re- 
sponse to  the  questions  addressed  by  the  Bureau  on  this  subject  oi  the  relations  of 
education  and  labor,  there  is  a  sentence  which,  strongly  epitomizing  as  it  does  the 
labor  view,  is  here  quoted :  "  Aye,  education^  not  only  of  the  alphabet  and  the  multi- 
plication table,  but  a  general  popular  education  in  the  full  meanmg  of  the  word,  is  the 
panacea  for  all  the  social  evils  and  injustices,  because  it  renders  men  less  submissive  to 
evils  of  human  creation  which  may  be  remedied  by  human  efforts."  A  volume  might 
be  expanded  from  that  and  fail  to  express  it  more  pertinently. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM  AND  ITS  DANGEBS. 

It  is  rather  surprising  to  find  that,  in  Massachusetts  even,  under  the  high  pressure  of 
pioduotion  Mid  profit  which  the  development  of  her  numumeturing  system  has  aroused. 
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there  is  some  danger  of  neglecting  edaeational  advantages)  at  least  so  fi&r  as  chil- 
dren employed  in  the  cotton  ana  woolen  mills  are  concerned.  Recent  inrosti^ 
tions  show  some  snrprising  facts  in  this  regard,  evincing  disregard  of  the  law  on  uie 
part  of  employ^  and  parents,  which  Justifies  the  demand  for  a  compulsory  system  now 
being  mode. 

Hon.  Henry  K.  Oliver,  in  charge  of  the  Massaohnsetts  State  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  argues  in  the  report  for  1869  fbr  such  a  law,  especially  with  reference  to 
factory  children.  He  recommends  that  no  child  under  thirteen  be  allowed  to  work  in 
these  mills,  and  no  child  but  eight  hours  per  daj^,  and  only  then  if  possessed  of  a  good 
elementary  education.  With  great  force  Mr.  Ohver  says :  "There  is  no  remedy  for  the 
wrong  of  depriving  children  of  a  proj^r  education,  and  for  the  greater  evils  that  will 
ensue  if  an  ignorant  class  of  persons  is  permitted  to  grow  up,  to  increase  and  perpetu- 
ate a  debasra  class  crowded  upon  us,  threatening  danger,  nay,  already  weakening 
the  very  foundations  of  the  republic." 

In  response  to  a  suggestion  made  by  Mr.  Oliver,  there  was  established  in  1868,  at 
Salem,  a  school  designed  directly  for  children,  the  hours,  ^^,  being  regulated  to  suit 
their  needs.  John  Kilbum,  esq.,  superintendent  of  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Com- 
pany, writes  of  the  effect  of  this  school  that  **  it  has  proved  an  eminentlv  successful 
mstitution  and  source  of  comfort  to  the  mills  of  this  company."  Mr.  Charles  J.  Good- 
win, aeent  of  Indian  Orchard  Mills,  says,  as  one  result  of  a  similar  school,  that  '*  a 
marked  chanee  for  the  better  is  seen  in  the  deportment  and  personal  appearance  of  the 
children."  Similar  fEMsts  and  statements  might  be  multiplied  almost  indefinitely.  In 
a  report  to  the  legi^ture,  made  in  1867,  by  a  committee  appointed  on  the  "  hours  of 
labor,"  of  which  the  Hon.  Amaea  Walker  was  chairman,  the  majority  urgently  advo- 
cates a  hiffner  education  for  the  industrial  classes.  They  pertinently  point  to  the  fact 
that  there  lias  been  for  years  a  growing  disinclination  on  the  part  of  American  work- 
men to  enter  on,  or  continue  in,  the  mechanic  arts  and  trades.  The  reason  is  apparent : 
intellectual  ambition  and  activity  find  but  few  opxK>rtunities.  The  report  alretidy  re- 
ferred to  says,  in  reference  to  the  proper  use  to  be  made  of  shorter  hours  of  labor,  that 
"  we  must  educate  our  children  to  fit  them  for  even  the  mere  d^idgeiy  of  labor.  With 
the  increased  skill  and  intelligence  of  the  laborer,  the  improvement  of  machinery,  and 
the  increase  of  wealth,  the  desire  and  capacity  to  eigoy  leisure  will  surely  come,  and 
the  desire  will  be  gratified."  "  It  is  not  enough,"  the  minority  report  by  Mr.  Rogers,  of 
the  same  committee,  argue,  ''  that  the  laborer  have  education  in  childhood ;  he  must 
have  the  means  of  constant  improvement  and  progress  in  manhood."  The  economic  use 
and  aggregation  of  capital  caused  by  the  application  of  science  to  manufacturing  pur- 
poses have  necessarily  chanced  the  condition  of  vast  masses  of  persons,  rendering 
concentration  in  large  numbers  necessary.  Yet  the  conditions  of  education  have 
remained  unchanged.  Well  arranged  as  was  our  public  school  system  for  the  state  of 
society  existing  even  a  generation  ago  in  New  England,  it  has  not  yet  enlarged  itself 
to  meet  the  wants  of  the  changes  now  being  effected,  and  the  evils  of  illiteracy,  or,  what 
is  perhaps  as  dangerous,  those  arising  from  mistaking  the  rudiments  or  mere  imple- 
ments of  education  for  education  iteelf,  are  becoming  too  apparent.  In  a  recent  pe- 
tition to  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  calling  for  a  strict  apprenticeship  system,  the 
evils  flowing  fh>m  the  want  of  special  industrial  training  are  referred  to  in  strong 
terms.  The  petitioners  say  that  "  human  labor  is  so  connected  with  exalted  mental 
and  moral  capacities  that  it  of  right  ought  to  have  hisher  consideration  than  merchan- 
dise." Massachusetts  is  moving  in  the  matter  of  special  instruction,  as  well  also  as  in 
that  more  fundamental  one^  of  seeing  that  the  constantly  increasing  class  of  children 
employed  in  its  mills  and  factories  shall  not,  either  {torn  cupidity  and  carelessness  of 
parents  or  corporations,  or  both,  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ignorance. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  questions  and  answers  with  which  this  paper  closes  are  of  a  character  to  need 
no  introduction  beyond  that  given  by  the  facts  presented.  But  a  small  number  of 
answers  have  been  received  up  to  the  diAto  of  closing  the  report  for  the  printer ;  a  fiict 
which  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  show  great  interest  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen  from 
whom  replies  have  been,  and  are  now  being,  received.  In  themselves  they  afford 
proofs  of  the  need  and  value  of  a  high  degree  of  scientific  and  technical  education  as 
a  wealth-producing  and  social-politico  instrumentality,  and,  with  the  facte  adduced  ic 
regard  to  Eurox>ean  efforte  in  this  direction,  present  striking  reasons  for  an  increased 
and  continued  endeavor  to  secure  and  facilitete  a  more  thorough  training  in  the  indus- 
trial arts  and  sciences,  as  well  as  general  knowledge  for  tlie  working  p^ple  of  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
British  Social  Science  Association,  upon  the  questions  under  consideration  are  weighty 
and  opportune.  The  English  savant  advocates  the  training  which  shall  best  fit  a  man  for 
his  place  in  life.  After  referring  to  certein  English  schoob,  and  to  ancient  law  requir- 
ing compulsory  education  for  certain  classes,  he  says :  <*  This  main  idea  of  fitting  a  man 
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for  his  work  was  Yifl;oToasly  supported  by  ota  old  reformers.  Joha  Knox  held  firmly 
by  it,  especially  in  his  scheme  for  secondary  education,  which,  unfortunately  for  Scot- 
land, was  never  adopted,  though  his  plan  for  primary  education  ^«%s.  In  the  former 
he  announced  that  no  boys  should  leave  school  till  they  had  devoted  a  proper  time  to 
'  that  study  which  they  intend  chiefly  to  pursue  for  tbe  profit  of  the  commonwealth/ 
This  is  the  old  conception  of  the  obieot  of  education,  and  reappears  at  the  present  day 
under  the  modem  garb  of  *  techniou  education.'  All  the  reformers  urged  its  necessity, 
especially  Luther  and  Melanothon.  Most  European  states  have  held  fast  to  the  idea 
with  more  or  less  of  development,  but  it  has  vaulted  utterly  from  our  English  schools. 

"Our  primary  schools,  on  the  whole,  do  not  teach  hiffher  instruction  than  a  child  of 
eight  years  of  age  may  learn.  In  our  class  of  life,  our  onildren  acquire  such  knowledge 
as  a  beginning;  with  the  working  classes  they  get  it  as  an  end.  What  an  equipment 
for  the  battle  of  life  t  No  armor-mate  of  knowledge  is  given  to  our  future  artisan,  but 
a  mere  thin  veneer  of  the  three  K's,  so  thin  as  to  rub  off  completely  in  three  or  four 
years'  wear  and  tear  of  life.  *  *  Under  our  present  system  of  elementary  teaching, 
no  knowledge  whatever  bearing  on  the  life-work  of  the  people  reaches  them  by  our  system 
of  State  education.  The  air  they  breathe,  the  water  they  drink,  the  tools  tiiey  use,  the 
plants  they  grow,  the  mines  they  excavate,  might  all  be  made  subjects  of  surpassing  in- 
terest and  importance  to  them  during  their  whole  life ;  and  yet  of  these  they  learn  not  one 
fact.  Yet  we  are  surprised  at  the  consequences  of  their  ignorance.  A  thousand  men  perish 
yearly  in  our  coal  mines,  but  no  schoolmaster  tells  the  poor  miner  the  nature  of  tne  ex- 
plosive gas  which  scorohes  him,  or  of  the  after-damp  which  chokes  him.  Boilers  of  steam- 
engines  blow  up  so  continuallv  that  a  oommitteeof  the  House  of  Commons  is  now  engaged 
in  trying  to  diminish  their  alarming  frequency,  but  the  poor  stokers  who  are  scalueii  to 
death  or  blown  to  pieces  were  never  instructed  in  the  nature  and  properties  of  steam. 
In  Great  Britain  alone  more  than  100,000  people  perish  annually,  and  at  least  five  times 
aa  many  sicken  grievously,  out  of  pure  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  health,  which  are  never 
imparted  to  them  At  school;  they  have  no  chance  of  learning  them  afterward,  as  they 
possess  no  secondary  schools.  The  mere  tools  of  education  are  put  into  the  hands  of 
children  during  their  school  time  without  any  effort  being  made  to  teach  them  how  to  use 
the  tools  for  any  profitable  purpose  whatever ;  so  they  get  rusty,  or  are  thrown  aside 
altogether.  And  we  fanc^  tnat  we  have  educated  the  people !  Our  pauperism,  our 
crime,  and  the  misery  wmch  hovers  on  the  brmk  of  both,  increase,  terribly,  and  our 
panacea  for  their  cure  is  teaching  the  three  B's.  The  age  of  miracles  has  passed  by, 
and  our  laige  faith  in  our  little  doings  wiU  not  remove  mountains.  It  is  best  to  be 
frank.  Our  low  quality  of  education  Is  impoverishing  the  land.  It  is  disgracefully 
behind  the  age  in  which  we  live  and  of  the  oivilization  of  which  we  boast,  and,  until 
we  are  convinced  of  that,  we  cannot  be  roused  to  the  exertions  required  for  its  amend- 
ment. This  is  no  new  complaint,  and  has  been  long  ago  made  by  nur  higner  authorities 
than  myself 

Though  Dr.  Playfair  speaks  directly  to  an  English  audience,  and  aims,  therefore,  to 
illustrate  English  necessities,  there  is  no  one  who  has  examined  the  relations  of  labor 
and  education  in  the  United  States,  however  superficially,  but  what  will  acknowl- 
edge the  applicability  of  his  criticisms  to  our  own  oiroumstanoes.  The  answers  re- 
ceived,  especially  those  firom  workmen,  forcibly  illustrate  this. 

RICHARD  J.  HINTON. 

INQUIRIES  AND  REPLIES  RELATING  TO  FOREGOING  PAPER. 

circular  op  inquiry. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WashingtOHy  D.  C,  October,  1870. 

Sir  :  The  object  of  this  Bureau  in  making  the  annexed  inquiries  is  to  ascertain  your 
views  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  education  on  industry,  all  other  things— as  natural 
ability  and  length  of  time  employed  in  a  ^iven  pursttit---being  equal. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  mere  abiUty  to  read  and  wrile,  by  even  an  unskilled 
laborer,  adds  one-fourth  to  his  value  as  a  member  of  the  community.  This  claim,  if 
true,  must  be  capable  of  demonstration  through  the  observation  of  intelligent  persons. 

The  following  inquiries  will  be  sent  to  employers  or  superintendents,  to  workmen, 
and  to  those  observers  who,  as  far  as  may  be,  are  not  embraced  in  either  the  first  or 
second  class.  It  is  the  desire  of  the  CommiBsioner  to  combine  the  testimony  from  these 
threo  sources.  You  will  confer  a  favor  by  returning  to  this  office  such  answers  to  those 
questions  as  you  are  able  to  give  from  experience  and  observation,  adding  also  such 
other  information  as  may  seem  to  you  pertinent  to  the  subject. 
Very  respectfully,  dtc., 

JOHN  EATON,  Jr., 

CommManm'* 
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QtmsnOKft  TO  BttPLOYKnS. 

Answers  have  been  reoelTed  from  the  fbllowing  gentlemen : 

(a)  Amexioaa  Standard  Tool  Company,  manaser  of,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

(h)  Anderson,  A.,  saperintendeat  Kansas  Pacmc  Railroad,  Ikwrenoe^  Kansas. 

(c)  Anthony,  Hon.  «J.  B.,  tool  works,  Providoioe,  Rhode  Island. 

(d)  Baird  &  Oa,  Baldwin  Locomotive  Woiks,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

(0)  Bay  State  Compjsny,  managerof,  Woi^eester,  Maaeaohnsetts. 

(/)  Blodgett,  Hon.  Foster,  raihroad  Buperintendentf  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

(g)  Cooke,  Qeorfre  L.,  American  Horse  Naif  Comnany,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

(k)  Faey,  J.  A.  £  Co.,  oar  builders,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(i)  Franklin,  General  W.  B^  manager  Celt's  Rifle  Works,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

0)  Gibbon,  William  G.,  machinist  and  iron  shin  buildOT)  Wilmington,  Delawaro. 

{k)  Greenwood,  Miles,  machinist,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(1)  Guild,  Chester  &  Sons,  tanom,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

(m)  Harlan  &  HoUingsworth  Company,  iron  diip>  engine,  axid  oar  builders,  Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. 

(a)  Ingersoll,  George  L.,  superintendent  Clev^and  Iron  and  NaQ  Works,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

(0)  James,  G.  W.,  planter,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

(p)  Lyon,  James  &  Co^  glass  works,  Pittsburg,  Pennsyltianla. 

(q)  Mead,  C.  V.  &  Co.,  rubber  worlss,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

*  Mondella,  Hon^  A.  J.,  manufacturer,  Nottincfaam,  England. 

(r)  Prang,  Louis,  art  publisher  and  lithographer,  Boston,  Massadmsettek 
(a)  Smith,  Hon.  J.  G.,  manufacturer.  Providence.  Rhode  Island. 

*  Thomas,  General  Samvel,  Iron  foundery,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 

NoTB. — ^The  answers  of  the  gentlemen  whose  names  are  indicated  with  an  asterisk  (*) 
will  be  found  embodied  in  tM  Commiseioner's  report. 

Question  1.  Have  von  employed  a  number  of  powms  as  laborets  f  What  town  f 
State!    Character  of  the  laliort 

Answers,  (a)  Skilled  and  unskilled,  manuikclxiring  fire-arms,  tods,  and  similar  arti' 
des.  (ft)  Clerks,  agents,  maohinistM,  carpenters,  joiners,  painters,  and  common  laborers, 
(c)  Machinists,  bliusksmiths,  and  laborers,  (d)  Building  locomotives,  mainly  skiUed. 
(«)  Shoemoking.  ( f)  Maohinists,  carpenters,  blacksmitlis,  and  all  branches  of  railroad 
work,  (sf)  NaiT-raakers,  machinists^  general  work.  (It)  Constmcticm  of  machinery  for 
working  in  wood,  (i)  MannfiKstare  of  arms,  machinery^  and  the  operations  connected 
therewith,  (i)  Machinists  and  iron  boat  builders,  boiler-midfierS)  and  laborers,  (k) 
Molders,  machinist,  blacksmiths,  laborers,  clerks,  draughtsmen,  &o.  (I)  One  hundred 
and  twenty-five  skilled  and  anskillfid,  tanning  and  currying,  care  of  machinery,  some 

?[uite  intricate,  (m)  In  construction  of  iron  ships,  engines  and  boilers,  passenger  and 
reight  oars.  (*)  In  the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  (n)  Skilled  and  imskilled  in  iron  and 
nail  works,  (o)  Planter,  negro  labor.  (|i)  Glass  woncs,  skilled  and  unskilled.  (9)  Mann- 
factnre  of  India-rubber  goods,  (r)  Lithographio  printing  «id  processes  conneoted 
therewith.  («)  In  manufiusturing,  mechanics,  farming  and  day  laborers;  for  forty-fivo 
years.  (*)  In  all  manipulations  of  iron  ore  from  the  mine  to  the  foundery,  skilled  and 
unskilled. 

Question  2.  Have  you  observed  a  difference  in  skill,  aptitude,  or  amount  of  work  ex- 
ecuted by  persons  you  have  employed,  arising  from  a  differenoe  in  their  education,  and 
independent  of  their  natural  abilities  f 

Answers,  (a)  Yes.  Though  it  is  a  rare  occurrence  that  there  is  a  person  in  this  commu- 
nity who  is  totally  destitute  of  some  education.  The  best  educated,  as  a  general  rule, 
excel.  (6)1  have.  (0)  This  I  believe  to  be  a  well-settled  fact.  (d)Tes.  (0)  We  have 
observed  a  vast  difference.  (/)  Such  persons  have  more  skill  and  fidelity,  because  of 
their  general  information  and  ecnsequent  ftoedom  fh>m  prejudice,  incident  to  ignorant 
persons.  An  edueated  intelligent  artisan  is  worth  50  per  cent,  more  than  an  iffnonuit 
one.  (^)  Unquestionably.  (^)Yes.  (t)Yes.  (j)  Very  marked.  (X;)  Yes.  (2)  This  ques- 
tion, like  some  of  those  whioli  follow,  is  so  simple,  and  the  reply  so  obvious,  that  it  is 
a  matter  of  some  smrprise  that  it  should  be  a  matter  of  question  at  all.  We  answer  yes. 
(m)  The  differenoe  is  most  marked.  Those  having  some  education  invariably  advance 
to  leading  positions,  while  the  opposite  seldom  rise  above  laborers,  (n)  We  are  at  serious 
loss  by  the  ignorance  of  laborers,  and  find  great  odds  in  fiivor  of  Germans  and  otiier  ^  edo- 
oated''  labor,  (o)  Yes.  I  have  observed  that  the  negro  who  was  making  an  attempt 
to  edncate  himself,  and  who  was  partially  educated,  was  mostly  preferable  to  an  unedu- 
cated negror  (p)  Yes.  {q)  We  think  those  who  are  educated  excel.  C^)  Cannot  answer 
these  questions  definitely,  my  observations  have  not  been  extensive  enough.  («)  Edu- 
cation is  and  has  always  been  a  very  import>ant  recommendation  for  all  classes  of  labor. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity 
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M  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read 
and  write ;  and  if  so,  how  mncn  wonld  such  additional  skill,  &o.,  tend  to  increase  the 
prodnctiveneas  of  their  services,  and,  consequently,  their  wages  f 

Answers,  (a)  They  do,  as  a  large  share  of  information  is  derived  from  publications,  and 
enlarges  the  comprehension  of  the  mind,  and  enables  it  to  receive  instructions  from  those 
who  hold  superior  positions  more  understandingly,  and,  consequently,  enables  them  to 
become  efficient  workmen  in  executing  the  instructions  imparted  to  them ;  the  additional 
skill  would  increase  their  prodnctiveness  10  to  50  per  cent.,  being  dependent  on  positions 
they  may  have  opportunity  to  fllL  (b)  They  do ;  the  higher  the  grade  of  labor,  the 
more  valuable  education  becomes ;  mechanics  are  more  improved  by  it  than  common 
Laborers ;  liudge  the  man  possessing  the  rudiments  of  an  education  to  be,  on  an  aver- 
age, 15  or  90  per  cent,  more  valuable  than  the  ignorant ;  this  is,  however,  rather  a 
'*  guess^'  than  a  Judgment ;  it  is  impossible  to  form  anything  like  a  correct  judgment, 
(c)  Thej  do  show  greater  skilly  but  the  percentage  of  additional  skill  varies  very  much. 
{d)  It  IS  difficult  to  say  definitely,  but  their  prodnctiveness  and  value  are  largely  in- 
creased, (e)  We  think  they  do,  and  shonld  say  it  would  increase  their  wages  at  least 
one-fifth ;  for  instance,  a  man  earning  (2  50  would  be  better  worth  $3.  {g)  Decidedly ; 
very  materially,  {h)  Yes.  (i)  Those  who  can  read  and  write  show  more  skill  and  fidelity 
as  laborers  than  those  who  cannot ;  the  increased  fidelity  proceeds  from  the  fact  that 
these  men  are  more  anxions  to  rise  than  more  ignorant  men  are,  and,  therefore,  more 
faithful  to  their  employers,  with  a  view  to  betterpositions  in  the  future.  0)  ^  ^ 
rule,  no  increase  of  fidelity,  but  always  a  marked  difierence  in  their  aptitude  in  apply- 
ing their  skill  to  its  best  advantage ;  and  edacated  men  require  much  less  attention 
from  their  foremen  than  uneducated  ones ;  the  difference  ranges  fh>m  10  to  15  per 
centum,  (k)  They  do  show  themselves  more  reliable,  but  could  not  say  aa  to  the  com- 
parative productiveness  of  the  two  classes  named.  (2)  Even  a  rudimentary  education 
adds  value  to  a  laborer,  as  there  are  but  few  situations  but  that  a  knowledge  to  read 
or  an  ability  to  keep  a  simple  account  could  be  used  to  advantage,  and  one  possessing 
these  only,  wonld,  among  a  gang  of  laborers  who  might  be  ignorant,  assume  a  position 
of  leadership,  oversight,  or  control,  and  obtain  an  increase  of  compensation,  but  to 
what  extent  it  is  not  easy  to  reply,  (nt)  They  do,  and  it  will  increase  their  value  flroui 
20  to  25  per  cent,  (n)  Men  of  common  edncation  are  worth  25  per  cent,  more  than 
those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write,  oven  in  the  coarse  work  at  which  we  employ 
a  large  portion  of  our  labor,  (o)  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  I  say  that  they  show  a 
far  greater  skill  and  fidelity  when  they  have  received  the  rudiments  of  an  education ; 
they  certainly  are  fiir  more  satisfactory  laborers  to  deal  with,  because  education  im- 
parts to  them  a  certain  self-respect — ^a  desire  not  to  place  themselves  in  a  position  of 
antagonism  to  the  employer  when  the  settling  day  comes,  but  a  desire  rather  to  place 
themselves  in  equality  with  him,  an  eqnality  dictated  solely  by  pecuniary  relations. 
(p)  ^*3  <^ai^  8e<)  ^o  difference  in  those  who  cannot  read  and  those  who  can  but  do  not ; 
it  us  rare,  however,  to  find  a  man  who  can  read  that  does  not  at  least  read  a  paper,  (r) 
Wo  have  found  that  in  a  few  cases  the  uneducated  are  very  skillful,  and  think,  in  such 
instances,  the  advantages  of  education  would  increase  their  value  100  per  cent. ;  others 
it  would  increase  but  fittlo.  («)  Education  has  a  great  advantage,  the  increase  vary- 
ing, in  different  degrees  of  labor,  from  10  to  60  per  cent. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education — a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &c.— ^ve  tuo  laborer 
in  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  wages  t 

Answers,  (a)  The  above  knowledge  being  imparted  to  the  workman,  would  place  him 
in  a  position  to  become  a  leading  man  in  any  department  of  a  manufiictory,  to  hll  the  po- 
sition of  instructor  or  director  of  those  destitute  of  this  knowledge,  and  would  impart  to 
them  the  power  of  increasing  the  production  or  wealth  50  per  cent. ;  it  would  increase 
the  workman's  wages  50  per  cent,  over  the  person  that  could  barely  read  and  write. 
(&)  Would  increase  the  ability  generally  somewhat  in  proportion  to  the  enlargement 
of  his  capacity  by  the  training — mental;  I  think  the  increase  of  wages  would  be 
slight — not  in  proportion  to  increase  in  capacity,  (c)  Such  persons  aro  not  contented 
to  earn  regular  day  wages,  though  the  wages  may  be  large ;  they  either  seek  the  place 
of  overseer  or  superintendent,  or  more  often  contract  to  do  certain  work  and  employ 
their  own  men ;  they  trust  to  their  own  skill  to  improve  their  tools  or  method  of  using 
thorn ;  look  out  to  save  labor  in  every  possible  way,  and  to  get  the  larsest  possible 
product :  many  of  these  men  make  a  snug  fortune  in  a  few  years :  they  observe,  tbey 
read  and  study,  and  aro  greatly  advantaged  by  it.  (d)  A  still  higher  degree  of  educa- 
tion wonld  give  a  still  higher  ability,  productiveness,  and,  consequently,  enhanced 
value  to  the  services  of  the  educated  laborer,  (e)  Should  say  at  least  one-half,  after 
his  character  for  honesty  had  been  established,  and  tbis  we  view  as  a  part  of  his  early 
education  and  surroundings.  (/)  As  the  world  goes,  taking  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  but  a  small  peroenta^e  would  acquire  such  a  degree  of  education,  the  in- 
crease of  abiUty  would  be,  and  in  such  cases  is,  wonderful — in  fact,  taking  the  possessor 
out  of  the  lalxning  walks  of  life  into  those  of  high  scienoe  and  government  of  inferior 
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xnea ;  should  all  be  thus  edacated,  I  presume  the  relatiTe  posttions  of  men  woold  1m 
the  same  as  at  presentr^ability  and  opportunity  governing  position  and  wealth,  {g) 
His  opportunities  for  ready  employment  at  hig[h  wages  woold  be  much  enhanced,  and 
he  would  be  eagerly  and  readily  sought  after,  m  pruerence  to  those  who  lacked  these 
acquirements,  m  those  establishments  re<iuiring  a  reasonable  amount  of  intelUsent 
labor ;  there  are  certain  kinds  of  labor  which  do  not  require  the  employment  of  tnoae 
who  can  even  read  or  write ;  but  a  knowledge  of  theee  would  give  the  possessor  the 
preference,  at  same  wages,  {k)  Cannot  say  Just  how  much ;  it  would  add  yexy  mate- 
rially to  his  ability  as  a  mechanic  and  producer,  (t)  In  general,  it  wonld  cause  a 
material  increase  in  the  man's  power  of  producing  wealth ;  the  amonnt  of  increase 
hard  to  determine ;  it  wonld^  I  think,  increase  this  power  one-half,  and  double  hii 
wages,  {j)  From  25  to  100  per  centum,  (k)  Would  think  the  advantage  of  a  good 
education  to  be  equal  to  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  producing  power,  and  would  eomnuwd 
that  advantage  or  increase  of  wages.  {I)  Perhaps  the  study  of  aloebra  is  not  so  very 
important  to  the  laborer  and  the  mechanic ;  but  those  of  natural  philosophy,  chem- 
istry, and  ceometnr  are,  as  the  principles  of  those  sciences  are  intimately  blended 
with  even  the  simplest  mechanical  operations  and  the  most  menial  duties,  (m)  Woold 
increase  their  wages  from  200  to  300  per  cent*  (n)  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  with  aoy 
accuracy ;  I  have  tried  some  experiments  in  thia  lin<^  with  much  satisfactory  results, 
(o)  It  wonld  increase  bis  productiveness  by  over  one-half;  it  wonld  increaae  his  wages 
by  over  one-third,  (f)  We  cannot  answer  this  from  onr  own  experience,  (g)  Wages, 
as  a  laborer,  would  mcrease  but  little }  in  producing  wealth,  we  think,  100  per  cent, 
(r)  I  can  only  answer,  in  a  ^neral  way,  that  a  man  without  any  education  will  ouly 
be  fit  for  the  menial  work  m  our  business }  whereas  the  higher  his  education,  tbo 
higher  the  place  he  will  be  fitted  to  occupy,  and  his  value  may  be  doubled  or  tripled. 
(«)  Those  possessing  the  common  school  education  are  p^enerally  most  prodnetive. 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitione  oi  knowledge  increase  the  capa- 
city of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labors  by  new  methods,  or  in  im- 
provements in  implements  or  machinery  t  And  if  so,  how  much  does  thia  inventive 
skill  add  to  his  power  of  producing  weia[lth  f 

Answers,  (a)  It  does,  providing  it  is  coupled  with  the  proper  natural  abilities  that 
will  enable  tne  workman  to  discriminate  correctly  what  wonld  really  be  improvon^its 
before  incurring  the  expense  of  construction ;  in  that  case  it  would  add  10  to  100  per  cent 
to  his  powers  of  producing  wealth ;  otherwise  it  would  prove  a  detriment,  which  is  the 
case  four  times  out  of  five,  oy  diverting  his  attention  from  regular  pursuits.  ( b)  Capacity 
is  increased  directly  in  proportion  as  the  mind  is  expanded  or  enlarged,  not  in  proportion, 
at  all,  to  what  the  man  Knows.  Cannot  answor  lost  question,  (c)  I  hardly  dai^  say  bow 
much  educated  men  excel  the  uneducated.  I  have  observed  this:  where  on  nnedncated 
man  makes  a  discovery,  or  conceives  of  an  improvement,  he  is  rarely  able  to  pnt  it  inte 
intelligibleform  without  calling  an  educated  man  to  his  assistance.  I  have  known  io- 
stances  where  persons  have  had  ambition  to  do  this  thing,  and  to  equal  their  neigh- 
bors, but  who  failed  from  lack  of  education,  particularly  from  inability  to  cIomIj 
calculate,  (d)  Yes;  very  considerably,  (e)  This  depends  upon  his  practicability. 
(47)  Undoubtedly ;  in  proportion  to  his  ability ;  the  more  skillful  he  is  the  greater  pay 
lie  receives,  (h)  Very  materially ;  cannot  say  how  much,  (i)  The  higher  the  technical 
and  crtber  education  of  a  workingman,  the  more  readily  will  he  fall  in  with  new 
methods  and  improvements  in  machinery,  and  the  more  a^%  he  will  be,  other  things 
being  equal,  to  mvent  labor-saving  machines ;  the  increase  of  his  power  of  producing 
wealth,  in  consequence,  may  be  incalculable ;  in  general,  ho  would  increase  wealth 
twiee  AS  fast  as  he  would  without  it.  (i )  It  certainly  does,  in  gmneral,  though  certain 
sangaine  temperaments  are  apt  to  run  ailter  abstractions  in  mechanics  to  a  degree  that 
damages  their  nsefulnesss ;  of  course,  this  class  produces  no  wealth,  {k)  Am  of  the 
opinion  it  does,  but  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  with  such  a  class  to  be  able  to 
give  a  reliable  estimate  of  the  advantage.  (2)  It  is  quite  observable  how  many  useless 
strokes  and  movements  even  the  common  laborer  will  take,  which  might  be  avoided 
and  the  work  better  accomplished,  with  a  knowledge  of  mechanical  forces ;  and  in  man- 
ufacturing branches  of  industry,  as  also  in  agricdlture,  many  expensive  mistakes  and 
blunders  might  be  avoided,  better  goods  and  wares  might  be  manufactured  and  larger 
profits  seenred,  by  a  more  general  diffusion  of  scientitac  knowled^.  (m)  It  does,  and 
his  vi^ue  is  increased  always  in  proportion  to  his  skill  and  inventive  ability,  (a)  Very 
much ;  •it  cannot  be  estimated.  (0)  Yes ;  and  by  over  half,  (p)  We  cannot  answer  from 
onr  own  experience,  (r)  I  should  prefer  the  person  trained  Tn  the  cdmmon  school. 

Qnestion  6.  Would  you  generally  prefer,  or  not,  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in 
the  cemmon^aohocd  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed,  over  one 
who  had  not  eujoyed  that  advantage  f 

Answers,  (ti )  We  would  prefer  the  one  that  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school, 
on  the  principle  that  the  more  knowledge  a  person  possesses  the  more  valuable  he  can 
make  himseli  to  his  employer,  (ft)  Would  depend  upon  the  duty  required.  Generally, 
the  edncnted  man  is  to  be  prefened.  But  in  these  days  the  capacity  to  do  mischief  by 
strikes,  eombioatioas,  4lc,,  increases  in  proportion  to  training,  (c)  Very  much;  a  man 
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with  no  education  whatever  moBt  do  the  merest  dradgery.  (^)  Yes.  (e)  We  should 
take  a  person  who  had.  (/)  Tes.  (g)  I  would,  decidedly.  (H)  Would  prder  such  by  all 
means,  (t)  I  would  prefer  one  trained  in  the  common  school,  (j)  Always,  (k)  Would 
prefer  the  educated  always.  (I)  Prefer  the  educated;  not  merely  on  ^^unds  stated 
above,  but  the  mingling  of  the  children  of  the  poor  and  depraved  with  those  more 
fikvoreid,  tends  to  impart  better  manners  and  higher  moral  tone,  (m)  We  always  prefer 
persons  with  education  over  those  uneducated.  («)  Give  them  the  preference  oy  at 
least  25  per  cent,  in  wages,  (o)  Tes;  I  should  vastly  prefer  a  laborer  who  had  been 
trained  in  the  common  school  to  one  who  had  not.  We  would,  but  never  ask  that 
question  in  employing  men.  (p)  Can't  answer,  (q)  Of  course,  (r)  I  should  prefer  the 
person  trained  in  the  common  school. 

Question  7.  Whom  would  you,  as  an  employer,  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as 
foremen  or  superintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and  write,  or  those  having  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  education,  all  other  things,  such  as 
skill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equal? 

Answers,  (a)  Those  possessed  of  superior  education  in  the  business  we  would  engage. 
Knowledge  is  wealth,  where  skill  is  exercised  with  fidelity  and  honor,  in  a  manufactur- 
ing business  at  least.  (6)  Always  prefer  those  who  can  read  and  write.  Generally  the 
better  educated  the  foremen  the  better  they  do,  the  rule  has  very  many  exceptions, 
however.  Common  sense  and  the  natural  power  to  manage  men  are  often  worth  more 
than  the  best  education,  (o)  The  latter ;  no  one  can  doubt  how  to  answer  this  question, 
(if)  Educated  men.  («)  We  should  take  those,  preferring  superior  education.  (/)  The 
best  educated  men  of  course,  {g)  I  should  have  no  hesitation  m  choosing  those  who  had 
the  best  education ;  I  would  not  employ  one  unable  to  read  and  write  in  those  positions. 
(h)  The  educated,  (i)  Those  possessing  a  superior  education,  (j)  Prefer  always  the  high- 
est education,  (k)  Would  in  all  cases  choose  those  possessing  a  superior  education.  ({) 
Prefer  the  educated,  and  the  more  superior  the  education  the  better.  (ia)  The  latter  al- 
ways preferred ;  would  not  employ  a  person  who  could  not  read  and  write  for  positions  of 
trust,  or  as  foremen  or  superintendents,  (n)  By  for  men  of  superior  education.  Such 
men  with  practical  knowledge  of  our  business  command  almost  unlimited  salaries,  (o) 
In  answer  to  question  No.  7, 1  should  say  emphatically  that  those  possessing  a  superior 
education  were  the  best;  and  not  only  that^  I  should  prefer,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  the  man  of  the  greatest  intellectual  culture,  (p)  Those  possessing  a  superior 
education,  (q)  Those  that  have  the  highest  education,  (r)  Would  prefer  the 
educated  person.    («)  Those  having  a  good  common-school  education. 

Question  8.  What  do  you  regard  the  eflfect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  workingmen ;  do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses,  or  with  better 
surroundings;  are  they  more  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes ;  how  will 
they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and  social  influence  among  their 
fellows  f 

Answers,  (a)  Mental  culture  elevates  the  personal  and  social  habits,  as  a  gen- 
eral rule ;  live  in  better  houses  and  more  comfortable  surroundings ;  as  a  general 
rale,  they  are  less  idle  and  dissipated ;  mental  culture,  as  a  general  rule,  cultivates 
economy,  morality,  and  gives  social  influence  among  their  fellows  and  in  the  commu- 
nity at  large,  (b)  The  seneral  tendency  of  mental  culture  is  to  elevate,  refine,  and 
improve,  and  l^id  to  cmtivating  all  the  moral  and  social  virtues,  (o)  An  educated 
person  seeks  to  improve  his  condition  at  home  and  in  all  his  surroundings,  while  un- 
educat'ed  men,  as  a  rule,  let  things  go  about  as  they  are.  The  uneduoatod  are  more 
idle,  more  addicted  to  low  tastes  ana  dissipation,  and  certainly  cannot  have  the  influ- 
ence among  their  fellows  that  educated  men  have--''  Knowledge  is  power."  (d^  Im- 
proving as  to  the  social  and  personal  habits ;  yes ;  less  idle  and  mssipated ;  supenor  as 
to  character  for  economy,  morality,  and  social  influence.  (0)  We  regard  education  as 
elevating ;  as  to  their  dissipation  and  idleness,  we  find  that  depends  lar^ly  on  their 
early  education  and  associations ;  educated  persons  generally  have  a  pnde  in  being 
respectable.  (/)  Mental  culture  improves  the  personal  and  social  habits  of  workmen ; 
they  live  better;  ore  better;  take  care  of  themselves  and  £amilies;  know  the  value  of 
earthly  possessions  and  social  position,  (g)  They  are  better  in  every  respect ;  they  re- 
ceive better  pay,  and  consequently  take  pride  in  their  houses  and  surroundings ;  idle- 
ness and  dissipation  decrease  with  them  as  their  mental  culture  increases ;  an  intelli- 
gent mechanic  is  the  peer  of  any  of  his  associates,  (h)  Of  the  highest  importance :  yes ; 
are  less  so ;  vastly  superior,  (i)  Mental  culture  refines  the  personal  and  social  nabits 
of  workmen ;  the  educated  live  in  better  houses,  with  better  surroundings,  than  the 
jenorant :  they  are  less  idle  and  less  dissipated  than  ^e  ignorant ;  their  characters  are 
higher,  their  economy  not  very  diflerent,  and  their  morahty  and  social  influence  much 
greater,  {j)  Tending  to  the  refinement  of  the  men,  and  lareely  to  the  comfort  of 
the  employer  in  his  relations  with  them ;  always ;  less ;  greatly  less ;  well,  {k)  The 
educated  are  more  sociable,  and  ready  to  impart  their  Knowledge  and  experience  to 
others;  have  better  care  for  themselves,  families,  and  househom;  more  industrious, 
provident,  and  moral;  exert  a  better  influence  than  the  uneducated.  (2)  The  reply  to 
this  question  has  been  somewhat  anticipated ;  but  we  would  say  further  that  the  men 
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in  our  employ  are  moBtly  the  best  edncaited,  in  thMr  leepeetlTe  ttation%  thai  we  ean 
procure ;  are  encouraged  to  acquire  a  little  homestead  for  themselves,  and  thus  beoome 
identified  with  the  locality ;  they  send  their  children  to  the  common  schools,  and,  by 
receiving  their  pay  weekly,  are  enabled  to  pi^  as  they  buy,  which  they  are  expected  to 
do,  and  thus  keep  within  their  income,  (m)  They  live  in  better  houses,  and  with  better 
surroundings;  tney  are  more  indostriouS)  because  ambUious  to  accumulate  means; 
the  educated  always  exert  an  influence  over  the  uneducated,  and  in  all  other  rospocts, 
as  refisrred  to,  are  superior,  (a)  The  effects  of  education,  in  our  experience,  are  decid- 
edly beneficia] ;  elevating  and  profitable  pecuniarily ;  the  better  the  education^  the  lass 
inclined  to  vice,  and  the  better  they  live,  (o)  In  reply  to  the  fint,  I  cannot  believe  that 
education  makes  much  difference  as  to  their  personsJ  habits ;  in  reply  to  the  second,  I 
can  cite  instances  to  show  where  the  greatest  thief  lives  in  oomparatively  the  most 
thriving  style ;  as  to  the  third,  I  think  there  is  very  little  difference  as  to  negro  labor, 
(p)  Mental  culture  improves  the  personal  social  lubits  of  the  men ;  they  live  better  in 
every  respect ;  are  more  industrious ;  they  are  more  inclined  to  lay  up  a  portion  of  their 
wages ;  their  associations  are  generaJly  sood ;  they  are  mom  respected,  (q)  All  in  favor 
of  education  and  mental  culture ;  should  any  one  doubt  this  m  this  age  f  (r)  Excel 
them  greatly  in  all  respects.  («)  Those  having  limited  privileges  have  generally  become 
the  most  infiuential ;  m  most  cases,  within  my  knowledge,  men  who  have  proepered  to 
a  greater  extent. 

WOKKBfEN'S  Alf8WBR0. 


*  Browning  J.  W.,  bricklayer,  New  York. 
Olum,  Thomas,  cigar-maker,  Syracuse 
Cooperative  Foundry,  manager  of,  Boohester,  New  York. 


(a)  01um,^homas,  cigar-i^k^,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

(c)  Davis,  Thomas  H.,  mining  and  engineering,  Massillon,  Ohio^ 

(d)  Douai,  Adolph,  printer  and  editor,  New  York. 

(•)  Flanagan,  John,  iron  molder,  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania. 

(/)  Grogan,  James,  pianoforte-maker.  New  Haven,  Conneoticat. 

(g)  Holsteaa,  Charles  H.,  machinist  and  carpenter,  Mentz,  New  York. 

(k)  Huston,  James  E.,  printer,  dtc..  ElminL  New  Yoric 

(t)  Lainty,  James,  iron  works,  Bocnester,  New  York. 

0')  McCarthy,  William  J.,  mining,  engineering,  &o.,  St.  Cloir,  PennsylTODia. 

(k)  O'Hora,  James,  shoemaking,  Rochester,  New  York. 

(l)  Owen,  William  £.,  coal  mining,  Caseyville,  Illinois. 

(m)  Rihl,  C  H.,  bricklayer,  Indianopolis,  Indiana.  I 

(n)  Shufflobotham,  Eli,  caipenter,  Albany,  New  Yotk. 

(o)  Saffln,  William,  iron  molder,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

(p)  Simpson,  Frank,  miller  and  laborer,  Altmny,  New  York. 

(9)  Stockton,  Aaron  W.,  ship-builder,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

(r)  Vincent,  John,  printer.  New  York. 

NoTB.— The  paper  marked  with  an  asterisk  (*)  will  be  found  in  the  Cimunissionec's 
report. 

Question  1.  Have  you,  as  a  workingman,  observed  a  difference  in  the  skill,  aptitude, 
or  amount  of  work  executed  by  persons,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education, 
and  independent  of  their  natural  abilities  T — Answers,  (a)  I  have  not  in  the  branch  of 
business  that  I  work  at,  but  in  other  branches,  such  as  carpenter,  bricklayer,  stone- 
cutter, and  machinist,  I  have,  (h)  Yes ;  a  material  difference,  (c)  I  have  observed 
that  the  educated  man  is  by  far  superior  to  the  uneducated ;  at  least  one-fourth,  (d) 
As  a  type-setter  and  printer ;  when  I  learned  the  trade  in  San  Antonio,  Texas,  in  a  print- 
ing office,  which  was  later  my  own,  I  found  a  most  decided  difference  in  favor  of  well- 
educated  persons ;  not  only  do  tbe^  learn  the  trade  faster,  but  their  type-setting  is 
much  more  correct,  and  faster,  especially  when  the  manuscript  is  in  a  foreign  language ; 
it  is  for  this  reason  that  German  type-setters,  educated  in  Gennauy,  are,  all  over  the 
world,  preferred  to  those  of  other  nationalities ;  they  are  better  at  work  in  foreign 
languages,  (a)  Yes ;  I  consider  education  as  a  great  assistance  in  all  classes  of  labor. 
(/)  I  have  always  noticed  that  an  educated  man  can  do  more  work,  and  do  it  better 
when  taste  has  to  be  displayed,  than  an  uneducated  man,  in  the  same  amount  of  time ; 
and  the  reason  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  educated  man  takes  advantage  of  a  ^leat  many  cir- 
cumstances which  are  not  presented  to  the  mind  of  an  uneducated  worker ;  y et/I  be- 
lieve a  man  can  be  reared  up  to  any  business,  and  l>ecome  proficient  without  an  educa- 
tion, though  I  believe  it  would  increase  his  powers  to  have  one.  (g)  In  lading  out  worlL 
I  have ;  but  none  in  the  handling  of  tools,  (h)  I  have;  in  our  business  it  is  demanded 
that  a  person  shall  have  at  least  a  common-school  education,  and  if  possessed  of  the 
higher  branches  of  study,  their  progress  in  labor  is  more  apt.  (i)  I  have  observed  those 
who  have  had  a  good  common-school  education  and  taken  advantage  of  it,  are  at  least 
10  per  cent,  better  than  any  others,  and  earn  at  least  10  per  cent.  more,  (j  )  I  have 
observed  that  the  skill  and  services  of  an  educated  workingman  are  superior  to  those  of  an 
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imednosted  vorkininiuin,  IndepoideBt  of  their  natarBl  abilitiea.  (k)  I,  *8  a  waridngDuiiiy 
bave  obsenred  a  dinerenoe  in  the  akiU  of  an  edneatedoverthat  of  an  anedaoated  person, 
bat  not  in  amount  of  work  esDecated.  (J)  Have  found  a  wide  dififorenoe.  (m)  I  nave ;  I 
have  seen  very  good  mechanice  who  had  a  very  limited  edoeation ;  atillt  one  with  an 
edaoation  is  preierable.  (a)  I  have,  basing  my  observations  on  an  ezperienoe  of  over 
forty  years,  (o)  I  have ;  in  no  business,  perhaps,  is  edaoation  so  little  thooght  of  as  a 
neoeseity ;  and  yet,  in  none  is  the  effect  of  its  appQoation  so  marked  as  in  the  basinesa 
of  iron  molding,  (p)  I  have.  (9)  As  to  aptitudO)  the  anioant  or  neatness  of  work 
done,  there  is  very  little  diffiDrenoe  with  the  edocated  or  non-educated,  except  when 
lines  of  a  peculiar  shape  are  to  be  obtained*  (r)  In  skill  and  aptitude,  yes ;  in  the 
amount  of  work,  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Question  3.  Where  were  your  observations  made;  town :  State ;  in  what  occupation 
were  the  laborers  engaged?— Answers.  («)  Svnicnse,  New  York;  in  the  making  of  cigais 
in  particular,  andthe  building  tradesand  machinists,  (b)  Rochester,  New  York,  manufao- 
tniing  stoves.  (0)  Massillon,  Ohio^  and  in  other  States :  in  mining  coal,  blasting  rock, 
sinking  slopes,  shafts,  setting  pumps,  laying  track,  and  carrsring  air  into  mines,  (e) 
Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  molding  m  foundery*  (f)  Carving,  turning,  blacksmithing 
carriage-makinff,  and  various  otner  occupations ;  in  New  Haven,  New  York,  Boston, 
New  Orleans,  Chelsea,  Cambridge,  Jersey  City,  4bc.  {g)  Meats,  New  York,  in  machine 
and  carpenter  shox>s.  (A)  Elmira,  New  York ;  in  printing  and  other  trades,  as  well  as 
on  farms  and  in  State  work,  (i)  Bochester,  New  York ;  in  the  iron  trade,  (j)  St.  Clair, 
Pennsylvania;  mining,  engineering,  carpentering,  and  common  laboring*  (fc)  Boches- 
ter, New  York;  shoemaking.  (j)  Casey ville,  luinois;  ooid  mining,  (m)  In  several 
States ;  principally  in  briokuiying.  (a)  In  New  York  and  elsewhere ;  principally  anion^ 
carpenters  and  joiners.  (0)  In  many  of  the  States,  and  in  Canada,  mv  position  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  International  Iron  Molders'  Union,  calling  me  to  many  places ;  in  machine, 
stove-plate,  and  hollow- ware  molding,  especially,  and  mthe  various  occupations  depend- 
ing thereon,  (p)  Albanv and  other  places  in  New  York;  among  teamsters, millers, 
tarm  and  day  laborers.  (9)  Baltimore,  Maryland ;  ship  Joining  and  house  carpentering, 
(r)  Massachusetts  and  New  York ;  aoMmg  printers. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudi- 
ments of  education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  anv  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  aa  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read 
and  write  f  And  if  so,  how  much  would  snch  additional  skill  tend  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  their  services,  and  consequently  their  wages! — ^Answers.  (a)  They  do, 
m  some  branches.  I  am  not  prepared  to  si^  how  much  it  would  tend  to  increase  their 
productiveness  or  their  wages,  (h)  I  ^ould  say  10  to  15  per  cent.  It  would  increase 
their  wages  one-fourth.  They  are  not  so  apt  to  make  these  disastrous  strikes;  let  the 
market  go  down,  uneducated  men  will  not  believe  it,  and  therefore  strike  against  any 
reduction  in  their  wages,  while  the  educated  portion  read  the  papers,  understand  the 
condition  of  the  markets,  and  know  the  operators  must  cease  work  if  men  insist  on 
high  wages.  They  are  not  so  apt  to  get  drunk,  thereby  neglecting  their  work  and 
their  fiunilieai  The  educated  are  not  so  rebellious  and  revengeful  if  compelled  to  give 
up  beat  on  strikes,  (c)  They  do  show  more  aptitude,  skill,  snd  fidelity  than  those 
that  are  not  able  to  read  or  write;  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  has  litUe  to  do  with 
tiie  amount  of  wages  received.  As  the  only  way  wages  are  governed  ia  bv  supply  and 
demand  or  by  strikes,  brute  force,  and  not  intelligence,  is  looked  lor  by  most  em- 
plovers.  Cheap  labor  commands  more  respect  than  educated;  the  (question  being  how 
little  wiU  you  work  forf  not,  are  yoU  educated  t  (/)  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
an;^  influence  on  a  man's  skill ;  and  as  for  fidelity^  I  think  a  man's  natural  honesty  and 
religious  training  will  govern  that  more  than  reading  and  writing.  It  is  some  benefit 
to  a  man  to  know  how  to  readj  also  a  pleasure ;  yet  if  a  man  worked  in  a  lumber- 
vard,  reading  and  writing  simply  might  procure  him  a  situatiou  of  overseer  over 
his  associates  who  could  not  read  or  wnte;  I  don't  know  of  any  further  benefit,  (g)  I 
oonstder  that  a  mechanic  must  be  possessed  of  a  common-school  education,  and  ought 
to  be  a  good  mathematician.  An  ordinary  penman  and  mechanic,  from  my  own  expe- 
rience and  observations,  in  the  work  at  those  trades  of  which  I  am  a  member,  such  as 
carpenter  and  Joiner,  pattern-making,' and  millwright,  cannot  be  a  profitable  man  to 
employ  unless  he  does  possess  some  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  can  write ;  I  would 
not  employ  one  without,  to  place  anv  responsibility  upon  him.  (h)  To  the  first,  at 
least  50  per  cent.;  their  wages  would  increase  in  proportion,  (i)  Those  who  are 
ignorant  of  letters  are' Just  as  faithful  servants  as  the  educated,  but  are  not  within  10 
per  cent,  as  useful,  either  to  themselves  or  their  employers,  in  a  peouniarv  point  of 
view,  as  the  educated.  0')  'Those  who  can  read  and  write  show  more  skill  tnan  those 
who  cannot  read  and  write.  By  being  able  to  read  they  gain  knowledge  through  read- 
ing scientific  papers  and  natural  philosophy.  A  carpenter  that  is  well  learned  in  mathe- 
matica,  espeMcialiy  square  root,  can  plan  and  lay  out  more  work  in  one  dav  than  a  car^ 
penter  devoid  of  mathematics  can  do  in  two.  As  to  the  miner  that  can  read,  his  services 
are  worth  more  than  the  miner  that  cannot ;  by  being  able  to  read,  the  miner  can 
Isam  more  of  the  coal  strata  and  its  gases  than  he  who  cannot^  and  so  be  more  useful 
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every  way.  (/ )  I  cannot  say  that  a  person  who  can  merely  read  and  write  shows  any 
more  skill  or  fidelity  than  a  person  who  cannot  do  so.  (2)  I  find  that  education  has  a 
great  effect  on  their  skill  as  laborers;  places  them  fiur  ahead  and  superior  to  those 
unable  to  read  and  write.  In  coal  mines,  as  a  general  thing,  it  increases  the  prodoc- 
tiveness  of  their  services  in  several  different  ways ;  probably  makes  an  average  increase 
of  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  more  over  the  other  class,  (m)  Those  who  have  an  education 
do  show  more  skill  than  those  who  are  unable  to  read  and  write,  and  this  superior 
skill  would  be  worth  to  them  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  per  day  more  than  the 
other  class,  (ft)  I  can  unhesitatingly  state  that  those  artisans  or  laborers  who  have 
received  what  I  may  call  a  good  common>school  education  have,  in  general,  been  more 
skillful  and  productive  than  those  who  have  not  had  such  advantage,  or  who  have 
willfully  neglected  the  opportunities  afforded  them.  I  consider  that  those  who  retained 
the  knowledge  of  their  studies  at  school  have  proved  to  be,  on  an  average,  10  per  cent% 
more  productive,  and  consequently  deserve  an  equal  amount  additional  to  their  wages. 
(o)  To  the  first  ouestion,  by  striking  out  the  words  ''and  fidelity,"  I  would  answer, 
yes,  most  certainly;  my  Teason  for  striking  out  those  words,  to  be  as  concise  as  possi- 
ble, is  because  education  makes  a  man  know  and  fioel,  to  a  neater  extent,  the  wrongs 
inflicted  upon  labor,  and  his  fidelity  to  those  whom  he  considers  opi>re8Sors  should  not 
be  relied  on.  The  second  question  contains  an  assertion  which  is  contraiy  to  the 
facts;  additional  skill  and  productiveness  do  not,  in  many  cases,  bring  addition^ 
wages,  as  can  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  facts,  (p)  As  to  those  who  merely  possess 
the  rudiments  of  education — of  reading  and  writing — and  those  that  do  not,  there  is 
ver^  little,  if  any,  difference  in  skill  or  fidelity,  either  as  common  laboring  work  or  as 
ordinarv  mechanics;  but,  in  my  judja^ent,  the  higher  a  laborer  is  educated  the  more 
useful  he  becomes  to  the  commumty  in  which  he  Hves :  it  gives  him  the  means  of 
elevating  himself,  and  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  his  services  and  likewise  his 
wages,  {q)  In  the  printing  business  workmen  must  of  necessi^  be  able  to  read  and 
write.  The  educated  wor&nen,  as  a  rule,  attain  the  greater  skill ;  such  is  the  im- 
pression formed  from  my  own  observation.  As  regards  fidelity,  the  difference,  if  any, 
I  have  failed  to  observe.  I  have  known  instances  of  the  best  scholars  making  no 
progress  at  the  trade  beyond  that  they  have  attained  after  a  few  months,  after  work- 
ing two  or  three  years,  simply  from  the  fact  that  their  minds  are  not  on  their  work. 
(r)  A  higher  degree  of  education  (such  as  mentioned)  would  most  decidedly  increase 
the  ability  of  the  printer  to  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  community  indirectly,  and  enable 
him  to  receive  hieher  remuneration,  though  not  as  compositor,  but  still  in  the  busi- 
ness, editing,  proof-reading,  superintending,  &c. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education — a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  drawing,  6lc,, — give  tiie  laborer 
in  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  much  wouldit  increase  his  wagest — ^AnswerSb 
(a)  It  would  give  a  mechanic,  such  as  a  brickh^er,  stone-cutter,  machinist,  carpenter. 
Joiner,  shoemaker,  &c.,  all  the  profits  accruing  from  his  own  labor,  for  he  would  Uien 
be  able  to  take  a  contract  and  do  his  own  wonc  and  receive  the  benefits  of  the  same, 
which,  in  my  opinion,  he  is  justly  entitled  to.  (&)  Do  not  believe  that  an  advance  in 
these  higher  branches  of  education  would  tend  to  increase  a  man's  ability  as  a  laborer 
or  ordinary  tradesman,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  (c)  Well^  it  depends  on  circum- 
stances;  there  are  times  that  this  class  of  knowledge  would  m  part  be  very  useful, 
as  in  the  case  of  foremen ;  they  should  be  practical  men ;  for  want  of  this  you  sel- 
dom see  a  miner  acting  as  superintendent,  i^thmetic  is  very  neoessaiy  to  every  miner 
for  keeping  account  of  his  coal,  addiuji^  it  up  and  deducting  expenses,  so  he  knows 
what  he  has  made.  We  invariably  dig  coal  by  the  ton  or  yard,  and  when  one  don't 
understand,  they  may  pay  what  they  please  and  you  know  no  oetter.  (d)  Not  very 
considerably  at  work  for  wages ;  a  great  deal  in  filling  a  responsible  position  be- 
sides. The  greatest  profit  I  always  saw  realized  bv  the  transition  into  on^s  own  busi- 
ness. («)  Those  things  may  increase  the  wealth  of  the  employer,  but  scarcely  ever  the 
wages  of  the  man.  It  makes  no  difference  to  Mr.  Sampson,  of  North  Adiuns,  if  his 
coolies  can  read  or  write ;  it  is  low  wages  and  docility  he  wanto,  rather  than  education. 
No  mondity  entered  into  his  calculations.  (/)  The  more  thorough  a  man's  education 
is,  particularly  in  drawing,  arithmetic,  ^bc.,  the  better  he  is  fitted  for  mechanical  pur- 
suits. There  is  one  drawback  to  this ;  the  youth^  now-a-days,  think  it  menial  to  learn  a 
trade  or  work  in  a  shop  if  they  have  the  education  to  make  them  superior  workmen. 
(g)  I  do  not  consider  that  a  person  must  possess  a  high  degree  of  education  to  become 
a  skilled  mechanic ;  yet  to  become  a  firslHslass  artisan  he  must  understand  draughting 
and  arithmetic ;  one  that  understands  those  will  of  necessity  understand  all  that  is 
required  to  be  a  successful  mechanic,  and  would  command  oetter  wa^es — say,  one- 
fourth  better,  {h)  In  my  opinion  at  least  one-third,  (i)  It  is  impossible  tor  a  conscien- 
tious man  to  answer  this  question ;  the  few  workingmen  who  are  posted  in  these  things 
are  but  isolated  cases,  and  it  would  not  be  fair  to  Judge  by  them.  My  opinion  is  that 
a  good  mechanical  education  would  add  at  least  25  per  cent,  to  a  man''s  usefulness 
in  mechanical  pursuits,    (j)  The  educated  miner  commands  more  wages,  Bometinies 
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tiro  and  three  dollan  per  week ;  besides  the  educated  miner  is  not  so  often  injured 
Of  burnt  as  the  uneducated  miner,  unless  it  is  the  carelessness  of  others.  The  edncated 
carpenter  and  common  laborer  generally  receives  more  wages  than  the  uneducated  car- 
penters, some  as  high  as  one  dollar  per  day,  and  laborers  fifby  cents  per  day.  (k)  I  con- 
eider  that  a  person  who  attains  a  nigh  degree  of  education,  such  as  a  knowledge  of 
arts  and  sciences,  and  a  good  practical  knowledge  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  alge- 
bra, &c.,  wonld  increase  nis  ability  tenfold  and  give  him  an  advantage  of  25  per 
cent.,  in  producing  wealth,  over  a  person  who  had  not  attained  that  degree  of  educa- 
tion. (Z)  It  wouM  place  them  on  a  scale  that  would  enable  them  to  occupy  a  higher 
position  in  society,  and  enable  them  to  apply  for  some  occupation  receiving  a  higher 
remuneration  than  is  paid  for  mere  hard  or  physical  work,  (m)  It  would  give  him  far 
superior  ability.  A  knowledge  of  the  above  arts  and  sciences  would  enable  him,  for  in- 
stance, to  become  an  architect,  which  would  increase  his  pay  50  or  100  per  cent,  (n)  These 
questions  I  cannot  answer  with  accuracy,  firom  the  fact  that  those  who  have  received 
a  higher  degree  of  ednoation  (generally  speaking)  have  ignored  mechanical  j^ursuits, 
except  for  mere  pastime,  and  turned  their  attention  to  wnat  they  have  considered  a 
more  genteel  or  respectable  occupation,  (o)  A  molder  should  have  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic,  algebra,  and  drawing ;  but  above  all  a  &ir  knowledge  of  cnemistry . 
A  man  cannot  be  a  thorough  molder  unless  he  understands  to  some  extent  the  chemical 
properties  of  sand,  coal,  iron,  and  lime ;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  which  would  en- 
able him  to  produce  the  same  quantitr^  of  castings  as  he  does  now,  with  at  least  one- 
third  lees  labor :  but  as  I  before  said,  it  would  not  necessarily  increase  his  wages,  (p) 
I  should  say  it  doubled  his  power  of  producing  wealth,  (q)  These  branches  are  of  much 
importance.  It  enables  the  mechanic  to  have  at  his  command  at  any  time  the  means 
of  developing  those  arts  or  sciences  that  his  mind  is  the  most  adapted  to,  and  to  in- 
crease his  power  of  producing  wealth,  not  less  than  100  per  cent.,  and  that  of  his  wages 
from  100  to  300  per  cent,    (r)  Tee }  how  much,  I  cannot  state. 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  still  fhrther  acquisitions  of  knowledge  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  im- 
provements in  implements  ot  machuiery ;  and,  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive 
skill  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  t— Answers,  {a)  It  does.  I  cannot  say  to  a 
certainty  how  much  it  adds  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  (ft)  I  think  it  does ; 
but  the  last  question  is  too  indefinite  to  admit  of  answer,  (c)  It  would  be  a  hard  matter 
to  say  how  much,  liar  I  have  not  seen  the  improvements  used  in  this  country ;  but  a  better 
Imowledge  of  new  methods  wonld  certainly  add  greatly  to  production,  and  there  must 
naturally  be  room  for  other  improvements  where  tnere  are  steam  power  and  pumps  used, 
doors,  air-ways,  fiuis,  and  what  we  call  pushers ;  and  if  these  fail  oftentimes,  the  mines 
lay  iole  for  weeks,  where,  if  practical,  edncated  men  were  there,  it  could  be  fixed  in  a 
few  minutes,  natural  consequences  being  the  trouble,  (e)  I  do  not  think  that  an  edu- 
cation is  sufficient  to  meet  this  case ;  I  think  inventions  can  only  be  made  by  iiersons 
who  thoroughly  imderstand  the  busUiess  for  which  they  want  to  make  the  improve- 
ment; but  a  first-class  education  alwaj'S  helps,  even  in  that;  yet,  I  do  not  think  it  ossen- 
tiaL  {/)  Practical  experience  only  makes  a  skilled  mecluuiic.  A  man  may  be  i>os- 
sessed  ox  all  the  book-learning  that  the  brains  of  ten  men  may  be  capable  of  holding,  and 
know  all  the  theories  of  a  trade,  and  untU  he  puts  that  knowledge  into  practical  use, 
such  aa  manipulations  with  the  tools  required  in  that  trade,  it  amounts  to  nothing, 
consequently  would  not  add  one  cent  to  the  country's  wealth :  he  is  nothing  but  a 
non-producer,  living  on  what  others  create.  (A)  The  greater  tho  knowledge  of  the 
worlungman  is  the  greater  the  wealth  of  the  country  is,  for  every  new  and  good  inven- 
tion creates  wealth.  Show  me  an  edncated  people,  and  you  will  find  a  wealthy  and  thrifty 
people.  An  educated  workingman,  in  my  estimation,  is  reaUy  worth  more  than  one- 
fourth  in  value  to  the  community.  Ignorant  workingmen  are  generally  xM>or.  (i)  To 
the  first,  I  answer,  yes,  undoubtedly.  To  the  second,  l  ask  vou  to  compare  the  amount 
of  work  done  at  the  present  day  by  a  given  number  of  mechanics,  and  that  performed 
forty  years  ago  by  tJEie  same  number;  n^  experience  i^  that  it  has  donblea,  at  least, 


power  of  producing  wealth.  How  much,  I  cannot  state,  exactly.  In  coal  mines  it 
wonld  often  save  a  deathly  disaster  too  often  occurring  from  ignorance,  (k)  It  does ; 
but  in  what  capacity  it  increases  I  am  unable  to  state,  as  in  my  trade  there  is  no  ma- 
chinery used,  except  for  hoisting  materials,  which  is  a  saving  of  50  per  cent.,  or  more ; 
but  from  my  observations  in  other  branches  of  trades,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  use  of 
machinery  adds  to  the  power  of  producmg  wealth  enormously.  (Z)  It  does ;  provid- 
ing that  he  has  the  good  sense  not  to  ignore  his  occupation,  but  strives  to  ennoble  it 
by  his  wisdom  as  well  as  his  skill,  consequently  his  power  of  producing  wealth  cannot 
easily  be  estimated,  but  would  really  be  very  great,  (m)  This  question  is  best  an- 
swered by  reference  to  statistics.  It  is  well  known  that  all  labor-saving  machinery  is 
ooncocted  in  the  brain  of  the  educated  laborer,  but  for  forty  years  it  has  resulted  in  nei- 
ther loss  hours  for  laboTi  or  lees  physical  labor  to  the  laborer;  the  educated  laborer  of 
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to-da^  workfl  as  hard  and  as  many  bonra  as  the  laborer  forty  years  ago.  The  'Mabor 
saving ''  being  money  only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  labor  not.  (p)  Knowledge  in 
creases  the  capacity  of  the  working  man.  It  brings  into  actiye  operation  his  inTentire 
skill.  It  enables  him  to  invent  and  make  improvements  on  implements  of  machineir 
of  all  descriptions,  and  in  particular  those  natural  powers  propelled  by  steam,  and  it 
odds  to  thn  power  of  prodnoing  wealth  not  less  than  50  per  eent.  Tins  has  been  my 
observation  among  the  working  men.    (r)  Yes ;  how  mnch,  I  cannot  state. 

Question  6.  Would  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  be  gen- 
erally preferred  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  mi^ht  be  employed,  over  one  who 
hod  not  enjoyed  that  advantage  f — Answers,  (a)  He  certainly  would.  (5)  By  all  means; 
I  am  sure  they  would,  (c)  I  have  noticed  it,  I  could  say,  hundreds  of  times,  (e)  Yes ; 
he  may  be  preferred,  as  he  will  be  better  able  to  receive  instructions  from  an  employer 
and  carry  them  out  intelligently.  (/)  Certainly,  (g)  Yes,  by  all  means,  for  the  fact 
is  demonstrated,  and  a  fool  observes  it  (h)  By  all  means,  (t)  Yes ;  certainly  it  costs 
an  employer  less  to  superintend  educated  mechanics  than  it  does  illiterate  ones.  (*)  An 
educated  workingman  would  have  the  preference,  for  his  employer  could  reason  more 
with  him  in  regard  to  wages  and  duty  tnao  he  could  with  the  uneducated.  {1c)  1  don't 
know  if  it  woiud  make  any  particular  difference  whether  he  was  educated  in  a  com- 
mon school  or  a  select  school.  (I)  Yes ;  in  almost  every  case,  although  some  employers 
will  employ  uneducated  men  for  the  soke  of  saving  money,  but  they  are  but  few.  (») 
He  uLdoubtedly  would  in  most  cases,  (n)  As  a  generid  thing  he  would,  (o)  Em- 
ployers with  souls,  generally  want  men  of  education,  but  thousands  of  employers  want 
men  without  education,  simply  because  they  can  still  further  degrade  them  withouf 
danger  of  resistance,  (p)  They  certainly  would,  (q)  Such  persons,  to  do  ordinary 
labor,  would  not  be  preferred  over  one  not  enjoying  that  advantage ;  this  I  have  seen 
verified  in  many  instances. 

Question  7.  From  observations  yon  have  made,  whom  do  yon  consider  best  fitted  for 
jMsitions  of  trust,  such  as  foremen  or  superintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and 
writ-e,  or  those  having  the  mdiments  of  education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  edu- 
cation, all  other  things,  such  as  skill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equal  T — Answers,  (a) 
An  employer  would  cmoose  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as  foreman  or  superintendent,  an 
educated  person.  I  know  of  no  business  that  an  uneducated  person  would  be  compe- 
tent to  take  charge  of  in  the  capacity  of  foreman  or  superintendent,  (b)  Thoee  enjoy- 
ing an  education  preferred,  (c)  A  man  with  practice,  and  a  superior  education,  must 
be,  or  have  on  assistant,  who  is  superiorly  educated  |  but  for  foremen  they  are  apt  to 
pick  some  man  with  more  animal  blood  coursing  in  his  veins  than  Christian  refinement, 
in  order  that  he  may  bully  men  and  trample  upon  them ;  this  causes  men  to  retaJiate 
when  they  can,  (natural  for  Americans.)  Education  would  be  a  benefit  in  such  in- 
stances, (d)  An  employer  will  always  prefer  an  educated  man  fi>r  foreman  or  sni^erin- 
tendent,  as  an  uneducated  man  is  almoet  worthless  in  that  capacity,  {e)  He  would 
certainly  choose  a  person  of  superior  education,  if  all  other  qualities  were  equal.  (/) 
An  employer  would  not  choose  a  person  for  positions  of  trust  who  could  not  read  or 
write.  I  have  yet  to  live  to  see  one  in  such  a  place  who  does  not  possess  a  common-school 
education.  A  man  in  my  trade  would  be  considered  insane  who  would  choose  such  a 
person  as  foreman,  (g)  That  would  all  be  owing  to  circumstances.  Some  men  pos- 
sessed with  only  a  limited  education  can  disohai^  the  duties  which  thej^  are  selected 
for,  to  better  satisfaction  than  others  superior  to  them,  better  posted  m  the  higher 
branches.  Aptness  oittimes  fits  men  to  a  business  that  books  cannot.  Honesty  and  fidel- 
ity cannot  be  acquired  from  but  one  book,  (h)  An  employer  generally  chooses  an  edu- 
cated man  for  his  superintendent,  for  they  are  usually  the  best  in  our  country.  I  find 
that  the  best  superintendents  and  meclianics  are  well  educated.  I  know  some  men 
that  were  asked  to  be  superintendents,  but  when  their  answer  was  given  that  they 
could  not  read  or  write,  they  were  told  they  would  not  suit ;  that  alone  unfitted  them 
for  the  position,  (i)  My  experience  is  that  those  of  the  highest  education  are  preferred  for 
all  places  of  trust,  {j)  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  employer  would  prefer  a  person 
with  a  pretty  fair  education ;  I  don't  think  it  would  require  a  superior  education  to 
till  cither  positions  of  foreman  or  superintendent  if  the  person  was  any  wav  smart,  (k) 
Those  employers  who  understand  their  business  always  employ  superintendents  or 
foremen  out  of  the  ranks  of  the  educated.  {I)  He  would  choose  one  for  his  superior 
education  to  fill  the  position  of  foreman.  A  person  who  is  unable  to  read  or  write  could 
not  fill  that  position ;  he  must  not  only  be  able  to  read  and  write,  but  must  have  a 
knowledge  of^  figures  to  enable  him  to  take  a  plan  and  lay  of  a  building  for  others  to 
work,  (m)  I  think  those  having  received  the  mdiments  of  education  (and  improved 
them)  would  be  preferable  to  those  having  received  a  superior  education.  Mechanics 
unable  to  read  or  write  would  not,  except  in  exceptional  cases,  be  chosen  for  iKisitions 
of  trust,  foremen,  or  superintendents,  (n)  An  employer,  with  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  business,  desiring  a  superintendent,  would  want  a  man,  the  best  educated  be 
could  get.  As  the  schoolmaster  should  be  able  to  teach  his  scholars,  so  with  the  super- 
intendent— ^he  should  be  thoroughly  educated ;  I  have  seen  cases  to  the  contrary,  where 
the  great  desideratum  in  a  sapenntendent  was  his  ability  to  tyrannize  over  his  supposed 
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inferiom.  (o)  Those  baying  a  snperior  education,  (p)  Those  possessing  a  superior 
edaoation  woold  hare  the  prefbrenoe  over  the  ethers,  for  varions  reasons.  The  edu- 
cated person  oonld  estimate  for  work  to  be  done  by  contract,  and  produce  a  correct 
drawing  of  the  same ;  and  also  in  executing  a  job,  each  person  woridng  has  a  drawing 
of  his  particular  part,  therefore ;  in  my  opinion,  the  superior  educated  nas  the  advant- 
age, and  his  employer  the  benefit  of  his  education  as  superintendent  of  his  business. 
(q)  Qualifications  being  equal,  the  better  educated  would  be  selected. 

Question  6.  What  do  you  regard  the  eflfect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  peraons  who  Save  been  in  your  employ  f  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in 
better  houses,  or  with  better  surroundings  f  Are  thev  more  or  less  idle  and  dissipated  than 
the  untaught  classes  f  How  will  thev  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and 
•octal  influence  among  their  fellows  T^-Answer.  (a)  The  educated  workingman  is  by  fax 
the  best  citizen ;  he  is  not  so  dissipated ;  is  no  more  idle  or  lasy  than  the  uneducated ;  as  a 
class  they  live  in  better  houses ;  their  homes  are  more  comfortable,  and  their  children,  as 
they  grow  up,  are  better  members  of  society.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  largest 
sbiue  of  the  criminals  in  this  country  are  the  children  of  uneducated  parents.  (6) 
There  is  no  rule  to  cover  the  last  questions.  Should  incline  to  think  that  good  houses 
are  generally  inhabited  by  persons  of  more  or  less  education,  but  in  the  course  of  my 
experience  I  have  met  with  comparatively  well-educated  fools,  drunkards,  and  worth- 
less characters,  (e)  The  social  habits  of  educated  workingmen  are  by  fiur  better ;  they 
live  in  better  honaes,  eat  better  food,  and  it  does  not  cost  them  so  much  as  it  would 
others  for  inferior  food  by  miamanagement  and  not  buying  in  the  proper  season ;  they 
have  better  surroundings,  and  are  not  aa  idle,  or  dianpated ;  as  for  character,  pnblio 
opinion  haa  whipped  it  out  from  among  coal  miners,  and  judses  the  whole  class  by 
the  action^  of  a  few  uneducated  rascals.  An  educated  man,  neing  a  miner,  is  very 
great  amonc  his  feUow-minors ;  they  will  believe  him  before  any  one  else.  We  need 
education.  I  am  president  of  the  Miners^  Benevolent  Association  in  my  valley. 
Most  of  our  people  being  of  foreign  birth,  are  more  or  less  uneducated.  I  am  Welsh, 
but  coming  here  at  eleven  years  of  age,  am  more  fortunate  then  my  fellows,  (d)  My 
experience  is  altogether  confined  to  Qerman  working  people,  who  have,  as  a  rule,  some 
mental  culture ;  they  are,  as  a  class,  respectable,  and  quite  a  number  are  fond  of  reading, 

B'ng,  thinking,  and  improving  their  minds  generally ;  there  always  has  been  a 
r  proportion  of  inventive  talent  amon^  them ;  they  find  it,  however,  harder 
^  ear  to  year  to  find  a  livelihood,  wages  tending  down  wuid  in  comparison  with  prices 
of  first  necessities ;  their  soeial  standing  and  their  earnings  are,  on  an  average,  in  propor- 
tion to  their  mental  culture.  (0)  I  look  on  education  as  tne  lever  by  which  man  is  raised 
from  mere  beasts  of  burden  or  machines,  to  be  rational  thinking  men,  good,  patriotic  citi- 
zens, ^ood  husbands  and  fathers,  while  ignorance  is  brutalizing,  has  no  character^  little 
morality,  and  no  inflnenoe  among  its  fellows.  In  trade  organizations  intelligenoe 
always  takes  the  leader'a  part  (/)  They  alwaya  live  in  better  houses,  handsomer  sur- 
roundings ;  I  think  as  a  general  thing  they  are  Just  as  dissipated,  and  are  not  aa 
eeonomical  as  the  untaught  classes,  nor  so  moral ;  at  least  such  is  my  experience  whei^ 
ever  I  have  been,  (a)  I  regard  the  mental  culture  of  the  meohanie  and  laborer  as  of 
vast  importance.  Tne  better  educated,  that  is^  practical  education,  the  more  refined 
the  workmen ;  they  do  live  in  better  honsea,  wiui  better  surrounding ;  are  not  dissi- 
pated or  idle ;  for  it  is  a  foot  that  in  the  State  of  New  York,  only  one  m  ten  confined  in 
our  State  prisons,  penitentiaries  and  Jails,  come  firom  the  mechanic  and  laboring  class. 
As  to  individual  character,  morals,  and  soeial  influence,  it  depends  upon  their  daily 
walk  and  talk;  their  skill;  their  education  is  not  looked  to.  It  is  men  of  truth  and 
interest  that  lead  in  all  branches  of  trade ;  these  are  the  men  that  are  employed  first ; 
and  if  a  scarcity  of  labor  ia  felt,  then  comes  in  the  balance.  Another  point  I  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  is  this:  the  less  hours  a  man  labors  the  more  he  becomes 
refined,  Uvea  better,  the  more  inventive  beoomes  hia  mind,  and  the  result  is,  mwe 
labor-saving  machinery  oomes  into  use,  and  therefore  more  wealth  ia  added  to  our 
country.  Look  back  for  the  last  half  century  and  realize  the  giant  strides  that  hava 
placed*  the  producing  classes  upon  the  high  plane  of  moral  and  social  refinement  that 
they  now  occupy ;  we  work  less  hours  now  than  then,  are  paid  better  wages,  enjoy 
more  luxuries,  and  intemperance  is  taet  leaving  the  ranks  of  the  producing  classes. 
Not  until  the  producing  class  can  still  have  their  nours  of  labor  reduced  to  the  shortest 
possible  space  can  the  nation  look  fur  that  refinement  in  tiiat  class  that  all  Christian 
nations  aspire  to.  (h)  If  workingmen  are  treated  as  equals,  they  will  never  abuse 
that  equality.  As  a  general  thing  they  are  not  idle,  because  circumstances  will 
not  permit  vL  The  better  education  a  man  possesses,  tlie  more  avenues  for  labor  are 
opened  for  him ;  and  i^  in  addition  to  this,  he  poasesses  a  good  name,  and  natural  com- 
mon sense,  a  good  livimc,  if  not  prosperity,  will  oe  Ms.  Having  been  a  laboring  man  for 
twenty-five  years,  I  still  do  not  complain ;  yet,  there  are  others  that  do,  and  have  a  cause« 
(«)  I  regard  mental  culture  in  the  most  fovorable  light,  and  aa  for  as  my  experience  goea 
It  improves  the  habits  of  our  workingmen.  If  a  man  cannot  read  he  will  in  times  of 
excitement  go  to  the  comer  grocery  or  saloon  for  his  information,  and  there  is  exposed 
to  intemperanooi  more  than  the  man  that  ataya  at  home  and  reads  his  paper.    Yon 
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might,  we  think,  Tery  appropriately  hare  added  another  qnesilon  to  the  foref^fAngf 
as  follows :  "  How,  in  your  opinion,  would  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  affect  the 
workingmen,  and  the  commercial  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  country  f  I 
have  seventeen  men  working  for  me,  and  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most  import- 
ant questions  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  I  will  not  venture  an  opinion  at  this  time, 
but  suggest  that  in  future  inquiries  it  would  be  highly  proper  to  put  such  a  question. 
(j)  The  educated  live  in  better  houses,  their  morals  and  character  are  better,  their 
economy  is  greater ;  and  also  their  sociability  and  influence  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
greater,  and  dissipation  less,  (h)  To  this  I  would  say  that  seven-tenths  of  those 
receiving  a  common-school  education  are  less  addicted  to  dissipation  than  those  who 
did  not  get  such  an  education,  and  if  thev  do  become  dissipated  they  are  easier  reformed 
than  an  uneducated  person,  because  they  can  see  their  folly  clearer  and  quicker.  I 
know  it  to  be  a  &ct  that  workinffmen  who  received  a  common-school  education  live 
in  better  houses,  and,  as  a  genenu  thing,  are  more  tasty  and  economical  than  thoso 
not  so  fortunate.  I  consider  that  the  more  intelligence  is  infhsed  into  the  minds  of 
the  masses,  the  better  it  would  be  for  the  community  at  large,  and  if  I  could  have  my 
way  I  would  have  a  law,  that  every  child  should  be  compelled  to  attend  school  until  he 
or  she  was  sixteen  years  old — a  portion  of  each  year  at  least.  (/)  I  think  education  and 
mental  culture  has  a  great  effect  on  the  habits  of  workingmen ;  they,  (the  educated,) 
as  a  general  thing,  occupy  better  houses ;  their  homes  are  surrounded  by  all  the  com- 
fort that  lies  in  their  power ;  they  are  more  industrious  than  the  other  olaas,  and 
have  more  influence  among  their  feuow-men,  as  they  generally  respect  themselves,  and 
are  respected  by  all  others,  (m)  It  makes  them  more  ambitious  to  excel  as  workmen ; 
they,  OS  a  class,  do  live  in  better  houses,  and  they  strive  to  procure  a  home  of  their 
own ;  they  are  not  idle ;  they  will  compare  very  favorably ;  they  possess  greater 
influence  with  their  fellow-workmen,  (k)  I  consider  that  mental  culture  has  a  ten- 
dency to  make  him,  not  only  a  better  Christian,  but  a  better  man  ;  such  also  live  in 
bettor  houses,  with  better  surroundings ;  they  in  general  are  temperate,  and  econom- 
ical, moral  if  not  religious,  and  they  are  in  ^neral  looked  upon  by  th^ir  fellows  as 
BUperiOT  to  themselves,  and  are  generally  appointed  to  places  oi  trust  and  honor,  (o) 
Mental  culture  creates  the  desire  for  better  homes,  better  surrounding,  and  a  willing^ 
ness  to  labor  to  accomplish  it ;  our  prison  statistics  will  show  their  dispositions  as 
compared  with  the  ignorant ;  their  characters  will  compare  with  the  highest  in  the 
land,  and  a  reference  to  trade-unions  will  show  their  influence.  But  all  is  lost  in  the 
knowledge  that  a  corrupt  government  legislates  entirely  for  capital,  and  nothing  for 
honest  labor,  (p)  The  effect  of  mental  cmtnre  upon  the  workingmen  is  a  benefit; 
they  have  formed  libraries,  reading-^nooms,  and  societies  of  usefhl  knowledge ;  they, 
as  a  class,  live  very  respectably ;  their  surroundings  are  plain,  neat  and  comfortable ; 
they  are  in  general  of  industrious  habits ;  their  characters  will  compare  with  any 
class  of  citizens.  There  is  of  course  a  portion  of  dissipation  among  the  workingmen,  but 
not  to  any  more  extent  than  any  other  class  of  persons,  {q)  That  they  are  more  sociable 
and  make  better  citizens ;  that  they  live  in  better  style;  that  they  have  more  regard 
for  the  rights  of  others,  and  are  not  as  idle  and  dissipated  as  the  untaught ;  and  that 
their  morals  are  much  better,  and  they  are  more  economical,  and  their  influence  is 
very  beneficial  on  those  around  them,  is  certainly  true,  (r)  The  effect  is  hiehly  bene- 
ficial ;  I  am  confident  they  do.  They  are  not  quite  the  contrary ;  they  wm  compare 
welL 

OBSBRVBBB'  ANSWKSS. 

(a)  Baird,  Henry  Carey,  industrial  publisher,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
Ip)  Cutter,  Stephen^  New  York  Pnson  Association,  and  as  ship-builder,  228  East 
Twelfth  street.  New  York. 
(o)  Douai,  Dr.  Adolf,  printer,  editor,  and  teacher,  1397  Broadway,  New  York. 

(d)  Lewis,  J.  R.,  (for  Governor  Bullock,)  State  commissioner  of  education,  Atlanta^ 
Georgia.  ^ 

(e)  Stone,  Elisha,  in  the  coal  mines,  Mahoney  Plains,  Pennsylvania. 
*  Tousey,  Sinclair,  publisher  and  news  agent.  New  York. 

Question  1.  Have  you  observed  a  difference  in  the  skill,  aptitude,  or  the  amount  of 
work  executed  by  persons,  arisiug  from  a  difference  in  their  education,  and  indepen- 
dent of  their  natural  abilities  f — Answers,  (a)  Yes :  I  have,  (h)  I  have ;  and  I  have 
consulted  other  mechanics  who  have  employed  workmen  and  tney  bear  the  same  testi- 
mony,   (d)  Have  observed  a  difference,    (e)  Yes. 

Question  2.  Where  were  your  observations  made  f  Town  t  State  f  In  what  occu- 
pation were  the  laborers  engaged  f — ^Answers,  (a)  At  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania^  and 
indeed  throughout  my  experience  of  many  years,  and  especially  in  impressions  I  have 
received  from  contact  with  mechanics  coming  to  my  establishment— inaustrial  publish- 
^1?'  (P)  ^  the  city  of  New  York ;  as  ship-Joiners.  I  carried  on  the  bnsiness  of  a  ^p- 
Jomer  from  1831  to  1860,  in  the  firm  of  Youngs  &  Cutter,  employing  at  times  nearly 

*  Koiz.— An  M(«risk  dmolM  that  the  reply  ii  iDootporated  in  OomiDlsiioiieir'B  report. 
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t^n>  bnndred  men.  (e)  In  Georgia ;  in  almost  every  department  of  labor.  («)  In  Sohnyl- 
kiU  County,  Pennsylvania ;  in  the  coal  mines  ana  men  working  about  a  colliery. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  x>p88e88  these  rudi- 
ments of  education,  other  things  beinj§^  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and 
write?  And  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill  tend  to  increase  the  produc- 
tiveness of  their  services,  and  consequently  their  wases  f — ^Answers,  (a)  As  regards  the 
5rst  question,  I  should  say  yes,  (except,  perhaps,  as  laborers ;)  but  the  second,  it  seems  to 
me,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  answer  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  (fr)  I  answer  yes  un- 
hesitatingljr  as  to  artisans,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  Judge,  of  laborers  also ; 
and  possessing  the  above  qualifications  would  make  them  worth  nom  one-quarter  to 
one-half  more.  I  know  many  who  possess  a  natnral  mechanical  ability,  but  education 
gives  power  to  snch  in  greater  proportion.  I  have  never  known  it  to  rail,  where  per- 
sons whose  education  had  been  neslected  and  their  native  genius  had  placed  them  in 
position,  but  mourned  over  this  deficiency  and  felt  that  it  crippled  them,  {d)  Yes : 
even  so  much  education  is  worth  S5  per  cent,  increase  in  wages  to  the  possessor,  ana 
much  more  to  the  employer  and  community,    (e)  Abont  25  per  cent. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education — a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  snch  as  a  good  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &«.— nve  &e  laborer 
in  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  mn^  would  it  increase  his  wages  f — ^An- 
swers, (a)  Perfect  accuracy  or  even  an  approximation  to  it  I  consider  impossible  to  give 
in  an  answer,  {b)  I  think  it  would  increase  the  ability  veiy  much ;  how  much,  would 
depend  upon  the  kind  of  business,  (d)  It  would  increase  his  ability  fourfold,  and  his 
wages  (average)  more  than  100  per  cent,    (e)  About  40  per  cent. 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  Knowledge  increase  the  capa- 
city of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods  or  in 
improvements  in  implements  or  machinery ;  and  if  so,  how  much  does  this  invent- 
ive skill  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  f — ^Answers.  (a)  Here  is  a  point,  in  my 
opinion,  for  a  full,  and  even  hot,  controversy.  Too  much  education  of  a  certain  sort, 
such  as  Greek.  Latin,  French,  German,  and  especially  book-keeping,  to  a  person  of 
humble  anteceacnts,  is  utterly  demoralizing  in  nine  cases  out  often,  and  is  productive 
of  an  army  of  mean-spirited  "gentlemen,^  who  are  above  what  is  called  '' a  trade," 
and  who  are  only  content  to  follow  some  such  occupation  as  that  of  stimding  behind 
a  counter,  and  selling  silks,  gloves,  bobbins,  or  laoes^  or  to  **  keep  books."  After  a  good 
deal  of  observation,  and  more  especially  during  thirteen  years  past  that  I  have  been  a 
pretty  close  student  of  social  science,  I  nave  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  our  system 
of  education,  as  furnished  by  law,  wnen  it  goes  beyond  what  in  Pennsylvania  is  called 
a  grammar  school,  is  vicious  in  the  extreme—productive  of  more  evil  than  eood.  Were 
tiie  power  lodged  with  me.  no  boy  or  girl  snould  be  educated  at  the  public  expense 
beyond  what  he  or  she  could  obtam  at  a  grammar  school,  except  for  some  useful  occu- 

Sation.  ''  The  high  school"  of  to-day  must,  as  I  believe,  under  an  enlightened  system, 
e  supplanted  by  the  ieekmcal  achoolf  with  possibly ''  shops ''  connected  with  it.  A  boy  who 
graduates  at  the  Philadelphia  High  School  is  not  provided  with  the  means  of  earning  a 
fiving  at  any  occupation  in  which  he  is  likely  to  engase,  except  book-keeping,  teach- 
ing, or  shop-keeping,  or  tending,  and  possibly  law,  or  theology.  We  are  manufactur- 
ing too  many  "gentlemen"  and  " ladies,"  so  called,  and  demoralization  is  the  result. 
Wmit  good  do  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German,  &c,  do  to  a  counter-skipper  in  a  retail 
dry  goods  shop  f  Advertise  to-morrow  in  "  The  Public  Ledger"  for  a  book-keeper, 
and  100  or  more  answers  would  come  in  24  hours.  I  did  so  two  or  three  years  since, 
and  at  2  p.  m.  of  the  first  day  I  had  received  55  replies,  and  abandoned  the  search,  or 
rather  the  Ledger  letter-box.  The  brightest  boy  who  has  graduated  at  the  high 
school  for  years,  was  at  the  head  of  his  classes  m>m  his  en^  into  the  preliminary 
schools,  throughout  his  course  in  the  high  school,  and  up  to  the  final  hour,  is  now  a 
clerk  in  a  printing  office  in  this  city.  SuSol  a  boy — ^this  boy^  and  I  know  him  well — haa 
the  capaci^  to  work  himself  up  to  the  head  of  the  largest  nuninff  operation,  the  greatest 
iron  works,  or  the  grandest  consolidated  railroad  monopoly  in  tne  conntiy,  had  he  ever 
been  put  upon  the  track,  but,  thanks  to  our  barbarous  system  of  public  education, 
he  win  probably  finish  his  career  as  a  clerk,  or  at  best  as  a  successful  buyer  and  seller 
of  merchandise.    Were  I  in  the  i>osition  of  General  Eaton,  I  would  commence  a  crusade 


loppins  off  my 

(h)  I  woulcl  answer  this  in  the  affirmative,  but  how  much  is  a  mfflcult  question  to  an- 
swer, (c)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  a  slight  degree  of  education  is  of  some  pecu- 
niary value  to  the  laborer,  a  higher  one  even  more  so.  But  the  reason  or  cause  why  it 
is  so,  is  by  far  less  that  employers  prefer  to  deal  with  educated  laborers,  or  that  they 
can  afford  to  pay  higher  wages  to  such  than  to  illiterate  ones,  or  that  the  laborers 
themselves  are,  by  ecmcation,  enabled  to  perform  their  work  more  advantageously, 
cleverly,  or  faithfully.    All  these  considerations  and  causes  hold  good  to  some  extent. 
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and  yet  they  do  not,  as  a  rule,  fix  the  rate  of  wages  or  eamlnge.  Exoeptioiu  to  the  mle 
are  too  frequent.  One  clasB  of  exceptions  is  that  of  highly  edncated  persons,  whom 
want  of  capital  and  dearth  of  independent  stations  in  lire  doom  to  the  slavery  of 
wages.  Thoir  wajy^es  are,  on  an  average,  lower  than  those  of  less  educated  men  and 
women  engaged  m  mechanical,  or  even  unskilled,  labor.  Especially  in  New  York, 
there  are  iSou»and»  of  well-educated  men  and  women,  who  seek  and  find  a  most  preca- 
rious and  scanty  livelihood  with  their  pen,  or  their  address  and  wits  in  lit<erary,  thea- 
trical, teaching)  and  agency  pursuits;  because  they  are  either  unable  or  unwilling  to 
engage  in  better  paid  mechanical  and  unskilled  labor.  This  is  ^e  case,  not  in  the 
Uniteicl  States  only,  but  also,  now-a-days,  in  many  countries  of  Europe,  owing  to  the 
rapid  development  of  '^capitalistic  production,"  and  an  ut^ust  state  of  things  in  society. 
Thence  it  appears,  that  the  chief  benefit  of  education  to  the  laborer  is  not  to  be  sought 
and  found  in  one  or  all  of  the  above-named  causes,  but  in  his  unwUUngneu  to  submit  to 
all  the  behests  and  humiliations  of  capital,  and  the  upper  classes  of  society,  in  his 
yearning  for  independence,  in  his  shunnmg,  as  much  as  possible,  dependent  positions, 
and  service  to  others.  It  is  because  education  tends  toward  diminishing  the  number 
of  persons  competing  for  wages  at  any  kind,  even  the  worst  paid,  of  labor,  and  thus 
checks  the  constant  downwaru  tendency  of  wages^  that  education  is  chiefly  beneficiaL 
Diminishing  the  number  of  slaves,  or  of  pevsons  willing  to  enter  servile  conditions, 
means  diminishing  slav«irv  and  servitude.  Take  away  suMects,  and  there  are  no 
kings ;  abolish  stupidity,  drunkenness,  and  coarser  vices  of  all  kinds,  and  there  is  no 
class  who  can  thrive  on  taxing,  '<  exploiting,"  profiting  from  these  vices.  And  it  is 
exactly  for  this  reason  that  European  governments,  now-a^ays,  di^eourage  a  high^ 
degree  of  general  popular  education;  they  are  well  aware  of  the  growing  tendency  of 
the  wages-class  toward  a  social  and  political  revolution.  This  is  the  secret  reason  why 
they  have  so  long  fawned  on  Bonaparte's  rule  in  France,  which  has  so  visibly  suc- 
ceeded in  demorsuizing  the  nation  of  the  French  and  other  nations.  Aye,  education, 
not  only  in  the  ali4iaMt,  catechism,  and  the  multiplication  taMe,  but  a  general  popu- 
lar education  in  the  fhll  meaning  of  the  word,  is  the  jMtiuicsaforall  the  social  evils  and 
injustices ;  because  it  renders  men  less  submissive  to  evils  of  human  creation,  which 
may  be  remedied  by  human  efforts.  It  is  not  the  ability  of  all  working  men  to  read, 
write,  and  cipher,  which  improves  the  social  and  political  condition  of  tne  human  race 
to  any  considerable  extent— or  else  the  Chinese,  who  can  read,  write,  and  dpher,  to  a 
man,  would  be  the  happiest  of  mortals  in  their  socio-political  relations.  It  is  tiie  pro- 
gress of  science  and  art,  with  their  paramount  influences  on  technics,  civiUEation,  and 
the  habit  of  independent  ih4nHng  of  every  individual,  whi<di  render  the  socio-political 
condition  of  white  working  men  infinitely  more  humane  and  progressive  than  that  of 
ihe  Chinese.  And  it  is  the  progress  of  teclmics  and  invention,  which,  by  centralizing, 
on  the  one  hand,  capital  in  the  nands  of  fewer  and  fewer  persons,  and  thus  sowing  the 
seeds  of  intolerable  social  and  political  mischief  and  injustice,  must,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
act  as  its  own  antidote,  by  clashing  with  the  growing  spirit  of  independence  of  the 
working  classes,  (d)  Yes;  immeasurably,  (e)  About  75  percent. 

Question  6.  Would  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  be  generally 
preferred  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  emplovedjover  one  who  had 
not  enjoyed  that  advantage  f — ^Answers,  (a)  Yes,  generally,  (h)  without  exception, 
(d)  Always,    (e)  Yes. 

Question  7.  Whom  would  an  employer  generally  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such  as 
foremen  or  superintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and  write,  or  those  having  the 
rudiments  of  education,  or  tliosej[>o8sessing  a  superior  education,  aH  other  things,  such 
as  skill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equal?— Answers,  (a)  Most  assuredly  thoeenaving 
the  most  thorough  education,  if  they  will  accept  any  such  position,  (h)  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  a  person  unable  to  read  and  write  could  fill  the  position  of  foreman  or 
snperintendent--he  must  possess  wonderful  native  oualiflcatrons  to  induce  me  to 
select  him;  the  rudiments  at  least  being  indispensable,  I  consider  the  better  the 
education  the  more  he  is  worth,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  responsibility  assumed 
or  delegated,    (d)  The  best  educated  man.    (e)  The  most  educated. 

Question  8.  What  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  workingm^i  f  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses,  or  with  belter 
surroundings?  Are  they  more  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes  f  How 
will  they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  morality,  and  social  influence  among 
their  fellows  f — Answers,  (a)  Mental  culture  is  certainly  elevating  in  its  tendencies, 
unless  it  elevates  a  man  above  a  proper  calling ;  it  tends  also  to  give  pride  and  energy, 
and  leads  to  good  social  influences  among  their  fellows ;  but  as  for  economy,  much  is  to  oe 
said  on  both  sides,  (i.)  1st.  To  elevate  them  and  give  them  self-respect.  9d.  They  will 
seek  to  live  in  better  houses  and  generally  c<»nmand  a  better  helpmate,  and  then  seek 
better  surroundngs.  3d.  As  a  general  tning  they  have  a  stimulus  to  improve  their 
minds,  and  therefore  do  not  have  the  idle  time  that  leads  the  untaught  classes  into 
that  kind  of  company  that  begets  dissipation;  and  this  places  them,  in  the  4th  pla(», 
tea  above  the  others  in  all  the  social  qualities  as  a  citisen.  (d)  Education  reflnes  and 
«lavates  every  man  morally  and  mentally,  and  ought  to  phyiioaUy ;  be  not  only  has 
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the  aliility  but  the  desite  for  bettor  sunoimdings ;  works  m<xre  with  bead  and  haads 
and  with  better  alme ;  more  eoonomical  becaose  more  ambitions  to  accomplish  some- 
thins  I  more  strictly  morale  because  he  better  appreciates  iiis  duties  towards  Glod  and 
his  Kilowsy  and  his  sooiiil  influence  ever  increasmg  as  knowledge  gives  him  power. 
(e)  1st.  Yes,    dd.  No.    3d.  DifB&renoe  as  much  as  between  black  and  white. 

ADDITIONAL  SSPLI£8. 

[The  follawing  answeiB  to  the  several  inquiries  sent  out  are  inserted  here,  having 
been  received  too  late  to  be  airanged  d&riaUm  with  those  pceoeeding  them.} 

ESSPL0TBB8* 

(a)  Butler,  W.  B.,  planter^urfreesboro,  Tennessee. 

(b)  Carey,  E.  M.,  planter,  Van  Wert,  Geoigja. 

(e)  Cummings,  John,  shoe  manu&eturer,  Wobnm,  ICassaohnsetts. 

(d)  Qoodwin.  C.  J.,  aeant  Indian  Orchard  cotton  mills,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 

(e)  Trnmbnli,  R.  J.,  planter,  Shipnorth  Landing,  Mismswppi. 
if)  Hairis.  B.  J.,  planter,  Sparta,  Georgia. 

ig)  McCalla  &  Stavely,  publiBherB,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
k)  Vaiden,  Dr.  C.  M.,  planter,  Vaiden,  MissusippL 

Question  1.  Have  you  employed  a  number  of  persons  as  laborsrs  f  What  town,  state, 
character  of  the  labor f—Aiiswers.  (a)  Fann  labor,  neirro  and  white,  (b)  Colored 
liEurm  labor,  (c)  Mannfaeture  of  shoes,  skilled  and  unekiUed,  native  and  foreign,  (d) 
Manuikoture  of  cotton  eloth.  (s)  Farm  labor,  black  and  white.  (/)  Freedmen, 
white  managers,  mechanics  of  both  castes,  (g)  Pxinting  and  other  work  incidental 
to  publishers,    {h)  To  plantation  labor. 

Question  S.  Have  you  observed  a  difference  in  skill,  aptitude,  or  amount  of  work 
executed  by  persons  you  have  employed,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education, 
and  independent  of  their  natural  abilities  f — ^Answers,  (a)  As  to  the  handling  of 
farm  implements  or  picking  cotton,  I  have  not.  (h)  I  have,  (o)  I  have  always  found 
that  the  value  of  the  amount  produced  was  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  edu- 
cation possessed,  whether  the  work  required  skilled  or  comparatively  unskilled  labor, 
(d)  I  have.  (/)  Have  never  had  an  educated  freedman  in  my  employ.  He  is  a  man  whom 
I  have  never  seen.  There  are  a  few  who  oaa  read  and  ^te  a  little,  but  thoy  are  no 
better  laborers  than  their  untaught  brethren,  {g)  We  have  not  employed  persons 
vnable  to  read  and  write,  {h)  But  few  can  read,  and  those  are  no  better  than  the 
uneducated  at  the  labor  I  give  them  to  execute. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudi- 
ments of  an  education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and 
write ;  and  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill,  Ac,  tend  to  increase  the  pro- 
dnetiveness  of  their  services,  and  consequently  their  wages  f — ^Answers,  (a)  Not  per* 
eeptible  in  any  fium  labor.  The  best  labor  I  have  ever  employed  were  sprightly  darkies, 
unable  to  read  or  write,  (b)  Tes,  those  that  can  read  or  write  have  more  fore- 
thouffht,  and  begin  to  think  for  themselves.  Increase  it  one  quarter,  (o)  I  do  not 
find  urom  ray  experience  that  the  mere  learning  to  read  and  write,  without  the  mental 
training  theft  comes  from  the  exercise  of  these  attainments  adds  much  to  the  value  of 
the  labor  or  the  amount  produced.  I  have  always  found  the  most  ignorant  portion  of 
my  labor  to  be  the  least  profitable,  and  the  least  reliable,  (d)  As  a  rule  those  who  can 
raid  and  vrrite  leam  more  quickly,  are  moro  faithfiiL  more  constant  at  their  work,  and 
where  the  work  is  done  by  the  ''job"  or  ''piece"  will  invariably  earn  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  more  than  those  who  cannot  (/)  They  do  not ;  on  the  contrary,  if  I  have  ob- 
served correctly,  a  limited  education  in  most  cases  is  hurtful.  Good  "  mother-wit,"  or 
native  intellect,  is  far  more  advantageous  when  combined  with  principle  or  integrity 
of  character,  {h)  My  business  is  that  of  a  planter,  and  I  do  not  believe  education  adds 
efficiency  to  my  African  labor  in  the  cotton-field.  They  have  to  be  instructed  in  the 
cnltiTation  of  cotton  and  oom,  and  every  change  in  the  seasons.  They  have  to  be 
looked  after,  so  as  to  conform  to  one's  wishes  to  proper  cultivation.  They  are  aforgetfhl 
race,  prone  to  carelessnes,  and  have  to  be  impressed  every  day  in  the  right  mode,  no 
matter  what  their  past  instructions  and  experiences  have  been. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  abUity  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education—a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  drawmg,  d&c,  give  the  laborer  in 
the  power  of  producing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  wages? — ^Answers, 
(a)  in  every  department  of  business  his  ability  would  be  increased  with  his  education^ 
save  the  monotonous,  easily-aciinired  routine  of  duty  on  the  farm.  (6)  Arithmetic 
would  add  much,  (o)  From  my  observation,  I  think  such  an  education  would  double 
the  value  of  the  product;  as  when  such  labor  is  employed  the  product  is  not  only  much 
increased  f  it  requires  leas  attention  £ram  the  snperintoadent^  and  the  work  is  much 
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more  nniform,  the  expense  on  tools  and  machinery  is  much  lessened,  (d)  A  good  practi- 
cal knowled^  of  arithmetic^  &c.,  becomes  a  necessity  to  a  man  who  would  act  as  foreman 
or  assistant  in  any  de|»artment  of  oar  business.  I  have  men  nnder  my  own  observation, 
who,  from  long  experience,  have  become  goodpracUcal  workmen,  and  are  only  debarred 
from  acting  as  foremen  of  their  departments  for  lack  of  ednoation.  (e)  Acquisition  of 
knowledge  does  increase  inventive  skill ;  I  cannot  estimate  its  worth,  (f)  I  speak  of 
the  farm  laborer  only.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupa- 
tion would  add  greatly  to  his  wealth-producing  power.  I  should  say  at  leaat  50  per 
cent.,  and  would  increase  his  wages  as  a  mere  laborer  to  that  extent  at  least.  As  a 
superintendent  or  manager^  200  to  300  per  cent.  As  a  mechanic  100  or  200  per  cent. 
Fidelity  would  diminish  or  mcrease  his  power  in  a  ratio  corresponding  to  its  posses- 
sion. Ig)  Better  education  would  undoubtedly  increase  the  value  of  a  printer's  work; 
but  H  is  not  practicable  to  state  the  additional  value  with  precision.  Such  rudimen- 
tary knowledge  of  foreign  languages  as  will  enable  a  compositor  to  set  the  tvpes  will 
increase  his  pay  about  10  per  cent,  (h)  Education  woula  improve  those  who  follow 
trades,  and  education  enough  to  know  on  settlement  whether  cheated  or  fairly  dealt 
by,  would  be  an  advantage  both  to  employers  and  employed,  and  where  it  can  be 
bestowed,  it  is  right  for  it  to  be  done. 

Question  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  knowledge  increase  the  capo* 
city  of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  mi- 
provements  in  implements  or  machinery ;  and  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive  skill 
add  to  his  power  of  producing  wealth  f--Answer8.  (a)  Few  inventors  do  any  good  to 
the  South,  (h)  Yes,  certainly  one-fourth,  (e)  Where  much  machinery  is  used,  on  in- 
creased knowledge  or  mental  cultivation  would  add  much  to  the  amount  produced. 
The  more  wisely  a  machine  is  directed,  the  better,  as  well  as  the  more,  does  it  produce. 
Such  a  mind  would  be  much  mdre  likely  to  make  new  machines,  or  improve  those 
already  in  use.  I  think,  under  such  circumstances,  it  would  add  one-third  to  tbe  value 
of  the  labor,  (d)  The  only  way  that  this  "  higher  degree  of  education''  would  benefit 
the  laborer  in  a  cotton  mill,  would  be  in  enabling  him  to  fill  a  higher  position,  (e)  To 
the  first  question  I  answer,  oertainlif;  provided  there  is  no  deficiencv  in  industry  and 
in  the  application  of  his  knowledge.  Second.  On  the  condition  named,  it  would  double 
or  treble  his  wealth-producing  power  in  his  individual  capacity.  His  influence  fbr 
ffood  would  extend  to  all  arouna  him,  and  add  greatly  to  his  value  and  usefiilness. 
This  I  cannot  determine,  {g)  We  have  no  doubt  that  thorough  instruction  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  sciences  j^reatly  facilitates  the  labor  of  printers;  but  in  what  decree  their 
Sroductive  power  is  increased  we  cannot  state  precisely,  {k)  With  white  laboreiB  I 
are  say  it  would,  but  with  the  African  the  tendency  is  not  so  great.  The  negro,  nn 
der  the  constant  influence  of  the  white  man,  does  well;  but  as  soon  as  deprived  of  it^ 
his  tendency  is  to  barbarism  or  degeneracy. 

Question  6.  Would  you  prefer,  or  not,  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common 
school  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed,  over  one  who  had  not 
enjoyed  that  advantage  f~ Answers,  (a)  Prefer  the  uneducated  sprightly  negro  on  the 
farm,  but  for  other  uses  the  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  pre- 
ferred, (h)  Tes.  (c)  Most  certainly,  (d)  Most  certainly  those  who  had  been  trained 
in  the  common  school.  (/)  I  would  in  mechanics,  but  working  in  a  cotton-field  would 
give  no  preference  either  way.  (g)  We  would  prefer  a  person  trained  in  any  school 
which  imparts  knowledge,  to  one  entirely  uninstructed.  {h)  1  am  indiflerent  on  this 
subject.  Character  womd  have  more  influence  with  me  than  a  common-school  educa- 
tion.   I  regard  ^*  a  little  learning  a  dangerous  thing." 

Question  7.  Whom  would  you,  as  an  employer,  choose  for  positions  of  trust,  such  aa 
foremen  or  superintendents ;  persons  unable  to  read  or  writ^  or  those  having  the  rudi- 
ments of  education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  education,  all  other  thinss,  such  as 
skill,  strength  and  fidelity,  being  equal? — ^Answers,  (a)  An  honest  man,  with  the  rudi- 
ments of  location,  would  be  my  choice,  (h)  One  wno  could  read  and  write,  rather 
than  one  who  could  not  read  and  write ;  and  also,  rather  than  the  latter,  who  would 
(on  a  farm)  not  be  contented,  and  aspire  too  much,  (o)  Such  as  bad  the  best  educa- 
tion in  the  dopartanent  of  labor  for  which  I  desired  them,  (d)  All  other  things  being 
equal,  the  better  the  educators  the  better  fitted  the  man  lor  any  position  of  trust. 
(/)  The  man  of  superior  education,  of  course,  all  other  things  being  equaL  (a)  We 
greatly  prefer  the  best  educated  men.  (h)  I  would  prefer  a  man  with  just  enough  edu- 
cation to  discharge  his  duties  rapidly,  to  one  who  Imew  nothing  educationally,  or  one 
whose  brain  was  filled  with  science.  Qive  the  negro  a  scientific  education,  and  from 
that  moment  I  would  expect  him  to  ignore  every  species  of  labor,  even  at  the  risk  of 
starvation. 

(Question  8.  What  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and 
socitd  habits  of  persons  who  have  been  in  your  employ  f  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in 
better  houses,  or  with  bettw  surroundings  f  Are  they  more  or  less  idle  and  dissipated 
than  the  untaught  classes  f  How  wUl  they  compare  for  character,  for  economy,  moral- 
ity and  social  influence,  amons  their  fellows? — ^Answers,  {a)  Mental  culture  certainly 
improves  the  personal  and  social  habits.    That  they  live  in  better  houses,  or  with  bet- 
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ter  sarroQiidings,  is  hardly  peicoptible.  Edacation  has  little  to  do  with  disupation. 
The  edacated  compare  favorably  with  their  fellows,  (b)  The  effect  is  to  see  the  im- 
portance of  indostiy.  and  honesty  in  dealing.  They  reason  upon  the  causes  and  effects 
on  the  crops,  and  endeavor  to  get  homes  analand.  Discountenance  the  petty  stealing 
from  their  employers,  which  was  preached  once  to  them  as  a  duty,  to  steal  from  their 
owners  as  no  harm.  The  black  man  or  negro,  in  this  locality,  gets  no  help  from  the 
white  man,  and  the  only  way  he  gets  his  children  taught  is,  duriug  the  two  months 
that  the  crops  lay  by  he  pays  50  cents  or  |1  for  each  pupil  to  a  partly-educated  black 
man,  who  only  reads  and  writes  poorly,  (c)  I  have  found  those  who  were  the  best  ed- 
ucated generally  the  most  industrious,  the  most  skillfrd,  the  most  reliable,  and  the 
most  economicaL  Such  are  always  the  most  self-|(ovemea.  (d)  Persons  who  have  re- 
ceived aomeihing  of  an  education,  no  matter  how  limited,  will  be  found  with  better  sur- 
roundings, and  less  idle  and  dissipated ;  and  for  character,  economy,  and  social  influ- 
ence, far  superior  to  the  untaught  class,  (e)  Education  does  improve  their  condition, 
especially  socially.  There  is  very  little  being  done  for  the  negro  here.  The  school 
meets  in  a  building  given  them  l^  northern  men  for  a  church.  A  white  man  who  un- 
dertook to  teach  was  threatened  and  driven  away.  No  fund  ever  reaches  here  from  the 
State,  and  I  suppose  the  Peabody  cannot  help  this  only  periodical  school.  The  black 
man  wants  help  and  encouragement  to  learn  the  simple  rudiments  for  his  protection 
frxim  the  designing  white  farmers  and  land  owners  that  cannot  themselves  read  or 
write.  The  poor  white  is  lower  than  the  black  man  without  education.  The  black 
man  is  ready  and  willing  to  help  himself  if  he  can  buv  the  land,  and  has  help  and  as- 
surance of  sympathy.  Objection  is  had  to  sell  the  black  land  and  give  good  title. 
(/)  The  effect  of  mental  culture  is  generally  good.  As  a  class,  they  live  in  better 
houses,  &c.  They  are  not  less  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught.  For  character, 
economy,  morality  and  social  influence,  they  are  superior  to  the  ignorant  and  untaught. 
Good  morals  and  industrious  habits  are  as  essential  as  a  good  education.  No  amount  of 
education  can  compensate  for  a  want  of  these  great  elements  of  character,  (g)  Mental 
culture  is  generally  accompanied  by  better  morals  and  a  better  social  condition  than  is 
seen  in  uneducated  persons.  (/*)  I  have  had,  since  the  surrender,  as  many  as  200  freed- 
men  on  my  plantations,  many  of  whom  can  read,  and  some  write.  There  are  some  lazy 
ones,  and  some  industrious  ones  among  this  dass,  and  none  are  over-industrious. 

WORKMEN. 

\a)  Cameron,  Hugh.  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
1))  Coffin,  Allen,  printer,  Washington,  District  of  Columbia. 
cS  Maglathin,  H.  B.,  farmer  and  carpenter. 
[a)  Myers,  Isaac,  (colored,)  shipwright,  Baltimore,  Maryland, 
(e)  Phelps,  A.  W.,  Joiner  and  mason,  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 


(f)  Redstone,  A.  £.,  machinist  and  miner,  Vallejo,  California. 
ig)  Walter,  George  F.,  harness-maker,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Question  1.  Have  yon,  as  a  workingmau,  observed  a  difference  in  the  skill,  aptitude, 
or  amount  of  work  executed  by  persons,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education, 
and  independent  of  their  natural  abilities  f — Answers,  (a)  I  have  observed  a  nuurked 
difference  in  the  skill,  aptitude,  and  amount  of  work  done  by  men  and  women  who 
were  i^morant  or  educated,  and  the  difference  has  always  been  in  favor  ^)f  the  educated, 
other  things  being  equaL  (b)  I  have;  and  the  difference  is  in  favor  of  educated  me- 
chanics or  laborers,  (c)  I  have,  (d)  My  association  with  skilled  and  unskilled,  or 
educated  or  uneducated  labor,  justiues  me  in  saying  the  skill  and  amount  of  work  of 
one  workin^nan  over  another  depends  almost  entirely  upon  his  education.  («)  I  have 
noticed  a  dmeronce  in  the  worth  and  value  of  men's  labor  by  reason  of  their  education. 
(/)  With  those  who  are  educated,  among  mechanics,  I  have  noticed  a  decidedly  better 
execution,  a  greater  amount  accomplished,  because  he  works  more  intelligently,  has 
more  conndence.    {g)  Yes. 

Question  2.  Where  were  your  observations  made  f  Town  f  State?  In  what  occu- 
pation were  the  laborers  engaged  f — ^Answers,  (a)  In  various  towns  and  States,  all  occu- 
pations, and,  particularly^  in  the  Army,  (b)  Boston,  Massachasetts,  and  Wasbington, 
District  of  Columbia.  Printing^  of  every  description,  (c)  In  Duzbuiy,  Massachusetts, 
and  chiefly  in  agriculture,  and  m  sawing  boards  and  slungles.  (d)  Principally  Balti- 
more City,  Maryland,  among  ship  carpenters,  calkers,  nouse  carpenters,  painters, 
brick-masons,  and  common  mborers.  (c)  In  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  among  joiners 
and  masons.  (/)  In  Indiana  and  California,  and  elsewhere.  In  machine  manufacture 
and  mining,  both  as  machinist  and  miner.  'In  every  place  it  requires  education  to 
do  mechanical  labor,    (g)  At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  among  harness  makers. 

Question  3*  Do  those  who  cau  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rudi- 
ments of  education,  other  things  bein^  equal,  show  anv  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read 
and  write?    And,  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill  tend  to  increase  the 

Sroductiveness  of  their  services,  and,  consequently  their  wages  ? — Answei-s.  (a)  Tho^ 
0,  and  would  tend  to  increase  productiveness,  &c.,  in  tiie  same  ratio  that  the  rudi- 
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mentfl  of  an  edacation  bear  to  ft  tborangli  edaeation.  (d)  Tea;  and  the  laborer  irbo 
can  even  tell  what  time  it  is  by  the  clock  is  of  more  value  than  one  who  is  dependent  apon 
others  for  his  knowledge  of  time.  I  have  fionnd  that  the  more  ignorant  the  workingmen 
of  any  locality  are,  the  less  regard  have  thev  for  time.  The  Inoreased  prodncti veneas  of 
laborers  who  can  merely  read  and  write  may  be  cne-4en  th  over  laborers  wno  are  ifi;norant  of 
the  alphabet,  other  things  being  eqnal.  (c)  Those  who  possess  the  mdimen  ts  ofedncation 
are  more  skillful  and  trustworthy  than  those  who  are  not  able  to  read  and  write.  Tho 
additional  skill  and  fidelity  tends  to  an  increase  of  productiveness  of  fnlly  25  per  cent. 

(d)  My  observations  are  that  workingmen  who  can  read  and  writo  show  greater  skill, 
perform  more  work  in  the  same  length  of  time,  command  better  pay  than  those  of  the 
same  occupation  who  cannot  read  and  writo.  They  are  generally  worth  25  per  cent, 
more  than  their  feUow  uneducated  workmen.  The  combination  of  trades-unions,  tha/t 
forces  the  same  rato  of  wages  for  all  men  of  a  particular  trade,  very  often  deprives  this 
class  of  men  of  their  real  worth,  the  wages  bemff  regulated,  not 'bv  the  qualification  of 
workiuf^en.  but  by  the  supposed  necessity  of  the  members,  which  are  rated  equaL 

(e)  I  think  those  who  read  and  writo  show  greater  skill  and  are  mon  reliable,  and,  I 
should  think,  would  increase  their  worth  at  least  30  per  cent.  (/)  I  can  say,  m>m  my 
observations,  that  it  is  a  benefit  to  both  skilled  and.  unskilled  labor  to  have  any  ad  • 
vantaf^e,  even  by  knowing  how  to  read,  and  does  materially  inerease  the  productive . 
ness  ot  labor ;  much  timels  often  saved  upon  vrork  by  men  even  knowing  how  to  i«ad 
and  writo,  and  often  50  i>er  cent,  is  gained,  (g)  First  clause:  Yes;  2d  clauae:  50 
per  cent. 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degrae  of  education-Hb 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good,  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  algebra,  drawing,  Ae^ — ^giye  tne  lAoorear 
in  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  ana  how  much  would  it  mcreaae  nis  wages. — An- 
swers, (a)  It  is  difficult  to  give  definito  ^answers  to  these  questions,  but  my  opinion  is 
that  there  would  be  50  x>er  cent,  in  favor  of  the  man  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  (d)  In  printing  a  book  on  the  sub- 
ject of  geology f  a  corps  of  printers  who  have  studied  the  subject  and  are  familiar  with 
the  terms  employed  in  that  department  of  science,  will  accomplish  the  work  in  fimr- 
fifths  of  the  time  required  by  printers  who  have  no  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
same  ratio  will  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  printing  of  the  other  sciences,  or  even  in  tho 
printing  of  a  tax  s^e.  A  weU-edncated  mechanic  is  worth  to  a  community,  in  the 
power  of  producing  wealth,  two  times  as  much  as  an  ignorant  laborer,  without  Knowl- 
edge of  mechanics,  (o)  I  should  say,  would  give  20  per  cent,  additional  power  of  pro- 
ducing  wealth,  (d)  A  good,  practical  knowl^^e  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie 
the  various  trades  and  occupations  would  furnish  instrumente  to  the  workingman  to 
increase  doubly  the  productiveness  and  quality  of  the  material,  add  50  per  cent,  annu- 
ally to  the  nation's  wealth,  and  increase  nis  wages  25  per  cent.  Ce)  It  would  certainly 
increase  his  power  for  accumulating  money,  and,  I  should  think,  would  increase  his 
wages  30  per  cent.  (/ )  A  still  higher  degree  would  add  100  per  cent,  in  many  oases, 
and  would  be  beneficial  to  all,  averaging,  m  my  mind,  37^  per  cent,  {g)  25  per  cent, 
additional  to  the  above,  (2d  clause.) 

Question  5.  Does  this,  and  still  fhrther  acquisitions  of  knowledge,  increase  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  exigency  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  im- 
provements in  ilnplemento  or  machinery  f  And,  if  so,  how  much  does  this  inventive 
skill  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  f — ^Answers,  (a)  Yes,  at  least  one-hal£ 
(6)  Yes ;  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  lever,  the  pulley,  the  earn,  the  cog,  and  the 
ratcket,  Slc,^  adds  to  the  value  of  a  pressman  onc'tnird  over  one  who  simply  knows  how 
to  run  a  printing  press,  both  in  his  ability  to  prevent  and  repair  accidents  to  machin- 
ery. Such  knowledffe  adds  to  the  power  of  producing  wealtn  {me^tkird,  (c)  It  naually 
does,  and,  in  general,  adds  fnlly  40  per  cent,  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth,  (d) 
Having  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of  the  mode  or  science,  he  very  natur- 
ally b^omes  inventive,  both  in  the  machinery  used  to  produce,  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
tended uses  of  the  articles  produced.  In  comparison  witn  the  present  condition  of  the 
workingmen  of  the  United  States,  it  will  add  to  the  power  of  producing  wealth  at 
least  30  per  cent,  (e)  I  should  say  more  than  half.  (/)  It  does  decidedly  give  the 
educated  workman  every  advantage,  in  every  possible  way  the  question  mav  be  put. 
It  is  positively  essential  that  the  operator  of  machinenr,  in  all  its  uses,  shall  have  a 
balance  of  mind  thafc  the  access  to  books  only  gives,  beuire  wearing  out  life  in  practice 
and  experiment,  (ignorant.)  Educated  men  understand  machiueiy  by  plans  and  draw- 
ings, &4S.    (g)  Yes. 

Question  6.  Would  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  common  school  be  generally 
preferred  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed,  over  one  who  had 
not  enjoyed  that  advantage  f — Answers,  (a)  Yes,  a  self-evident  proposition,  an  oziouL 
(2>)  Yes,  even  by  unedncatod  employers,  (o)  Yes.  (d)  My  experience  in' the  employment 
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M  foremen  or  snperintendentSy  penons  nnable  to  read  and  write,  or  those  having  the 
radiments  of  education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  education^  all  other  things,  snch 
as  skill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  being  eqnalf  Answers,  (a)  The  one  having  the  most 
thorough  edncatJon,  unless  the  emp&irer  might  be  an  exception  to  the  role,  {h)  Persons 
possessing  superior  education*  (o)  Those  possessing  superior  education,  (d)  It  is  a 
necessary  qualification  that  a  foreman  be  a  man  of  education*  If  he  has  not^  it  very 
often  requires  the  emplovment  of  an  additional  clerical  force.  A  foreman  of  superior 
education  and  superior  skill,  as  a  general  rule,  will  either  become  partner,  or  accumu- 
late means  sufficient  to  establish  business  on  his  own  account,  (e)  Certainly  the  edu- 
cated. (/)  A  man  or  person  without  any  education  is  almost  totally  unfit  for  the  x>osi- 
tions  named  above.  I  have  seen  disastrous  results  in  several  cases  by  a  contrary 
experiment,  or  following  the  plan  of  employing  those  without  education,  even  as  far 
down  as  switch-tenders  for  railroads.  (  Vide  recent  accident  on  Western  Pacific  Koad  in 
this  State.)  The  man  could  not  read,  and  life  was  sacrificed,  propertv  destroyed,  more 
than  he  could  earn  in  a  lifetime,  (p)  A  person  having  the  superior  education. 

(Question  &  What  do  yon  regard  the  efifect  of  menm  eultnre  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  workingmen  f  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  houses  or  with  better 
surroundings  f  Are  they  more  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes  f  How 
will  they  compare  for  character,  economy,  morality,  and  social  infiuence  among  their 
fellows  f — Answers,  (a)  I  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  habits  oi  work- 
insmen  as  good.  They  may  or  may  not  live  in  better  houses,  but  are  generally  more 
iDdustrious  and  less  dissipated  than  the  untau^t,  and  will  compare  for  morality,  d&c, 
fiivombly.  (6)  Mental  otutnre  creates  wants  iniich  the  uneducated  know  nothing  of; 
it  is  the  supply  of  these  wants  which  embellishes  civilized  life ;  hence,  educated  work- 
ingmen live  in  better  houses,  eat  better  food,  and  wear  better  clothes  than  their  less- 
iavored  fellows.  They  occupy  advanced  ground  in  regard  to  the  virtues  of  life  and 
are  less  addicted  to  the  vices ;  hence,  they  become  leaders  among  their  fellows.  At  the 
late  session  of  the  National  Labor  Congress,  held  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  August  1870, 
while  I  did  not  make  temperance  a  subject  of  inquiry  among  the  representative  work- 
in^en  from  widely-diversified  industnes  and  sections  of  country,  yet  I  remember  with 
pnde  that  on  no  occasion  were  the  deliberations  of  the  conmss  disturbed  by  any  dele- 
gate under  the  influence  of  strong  drink.  Many  of  the  leadinff  delegates  I  often  heard 
refuse  the  felse -compliments  of  the  drinking  custom,  and  the  delegates  firom  California 
assured  me  that  the  men  prominent  in  the  workingmen's  societies  on  the  Pacific  coast 
were  almost  entirely  temperance  men.  (o)  The  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  hab- 
its of  workingmen  is  to  make  them  more  moral  and  refined ;  they  live  in  better  houses ; 
less  disposed  to  be  idle  or  dissipated,  and  compare  favorably  in  all  good  influences 
among  their  fellows,  (d)  Socially  the  workingmen  are  divided  into  two  classes — ^tho 
educated  and  the  uneducated.  Their  style  and  nabits  of  domestic  life  differ  materially. 
The  educated  have  a  disposition  to  live  on  wide  streets,  in  fine  houses,  and  make  a  fku 
external  appearance.  The  rapid  changes  in  the  fashions  of  society  seem  to  have  demor- 
alized all  classes  of  workingmen.  The  wages  of  workingmen  generally  will  not  admit 
them  to  meet  the  demands  of  society  in  the  fitting  of  the  wararobes  of  their  families ; 
hence  very  few  of  either  class  consider  the  question  of  economy.  The  effect  of  the 
ftshions  upon  the  society  of  the  working  classes,  if  continued  at  its  present  speed,  in 
ten  vears  will  wipe  out  every  shade  of  morality,  (e)  As  a  class  they  are  better  to  do 
in  the  world,  and  I  should  say  not  as  idle  or  dissipated  as  the  uneducated — stand  higher 
in  socie^.  (/)  Very  superior  personal  appearance ;  social  habits  improved ;  live  in 
better  houses,  fixed  with  more  taste  and  beauty;  more  of  their  time  is  spent  in  adorn- 
ing witii  taste;  less  dissipated  than  the  untaught  and  uneducated..  It  is  among  the 
uneducated  that  we  find  70  x>er  cent,  of  the  dronkenness  and  debauchery,  say  nothing 
of  the  great  amount  of  degradation  and  crime.  Nothing  but  a  eood  system  of  educa- 
tion can  remove  these  last  results,  (g)  (1  clause.)  Itls  an  advanti^  (2  clause.) 
Yes.    (3  clause.)  No.    (4  clause.)  Favorably. 

These  ace  the  opinions,  also,  of  the  Hamessmaknrs'  Union  of  OinoinnatL 

OB8BSVSRS. 

[a)  Douglass,  Frederick,  editor  and  lecturer,  Washington,  Distriot  of  Columbia. 

[6)  Thomas,  Charles,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.    * 

fo)  Trumbull,  Robert  J.,  8kipwith  Landing,  MissiasippL 

!)ue6tion  1.  Have  you  observed  a  difierenoe  in  the  skill,  aptitude,  or  amount  of  work 
executed  by  x>ersons,  arising  from  a  difference  in  their  education  and  independent  of 
their  natural  abilities  f— Answers,  (a)  I  have  observed  a  diffsrence.  Educated  persons, 
as  a  general  rule,  work  with  greater  coolness,  system,  steadinesflL  and  precision,  (b)  I 
hav^  and  believe  that  education  aids  a  man.  (o)  Made  at  SkipwitVs  Landing,  in 
MiasiSBippi* 

Question  2.  Where  were  vonr  observations  made ;  town ;  State  f  In  what  occupation 
were  the  laborers  engaged!— Answers,  (a)  My  observations  have  been  unprofessional, 
and  have  extended  over  several  States  and  to  different  kinds  of  labor,  especially  the 
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coarser  kinds,  on  the  wharves  and  in  some  of  the  haodicrafta.  (h)  In  many  towns  and 
several  States ;  a  large  variety,  (o)  Principally  as  laboren  in  oottoii|  and  almost  entirely 
neffroes. 

Question  3.  Do  those  who  can  read  and  write,  and  who  merely  possess  these  rodi- 
ments  of  education,  other  things  being  equal,  show  any  greater  skill  and  fidelity  as 
•  laborers,  skilled  or  unskilled,  or  as  artisans,  than  do  those  who  are  not  able  to  read 
or  write ;  and^  if  so,  how  much  would  such  additional  skill  tend  to  increase  the  pfo- 
ductivenesB  oi  their  services  and  consequently  their  wages  t — ^Answers,  (a)  It  ia  impoa- 
sible  for  me  to  fix  the  precise  difference  in  the  value  to  employer  of  the  labor  of  edu- 
cated persons  as  against  that  of  uneducated  persons,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
difference  is  largely  in  £sbvor  of  the  labor  of  educated  persons,  while  to  the  persons 
themselves  the  mfiference  is  vastl  v  in  favor  of  those  who  are  educated.  They  do  their 
work  more  eawly,  with  less  bodily  exertion,  and  are  generally  in  better  condition  for 
work.  I  have  noticed  that  educated  men  know  better  how  to  dispose  of  their  ener- 
ffies,  make  fewer  fiilse  motions,  and  otherwise  economize  their  strength,  {b)  The  con- 
dition of  laborers  is  governed  by  circumstances^  of  course ;  but,  '*  other  circumstances 
being  equal,"  the  laborers  who  can  read  and  write  certainly  have  a  decided  advantage, 
(c)  Among  negroes  there  seems  to  be  no  advantage  of  education,  as  thus  far  it  has  been 
used,  when  possessed  by  a  few  individnala  in  the  community,  to  ao(}uire  inftuenoe  over 
their  fellows  for  vicious  purposes.  I  mi^  also  add  that  there  is  httle  desire  among 
them  now  for  education,  parents  preforring  to  use  the  services  of  their  children  in  cof 
tivating  crops  rather  than  sending  them  to  schooL 

Question  4.  What  increase  of  ability  would  a  still  higher  degree  of  education,  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  and  sciences  that  underlie  his  occupation,  such  as  a  good  practi- 
cal knowledge  of  arithmetic,  bookkeeping,  algebra,  drawing,  &«.,  give  the  laborer  in  the 
power  of  pnxlucing  wealth,  and  how  much  would  it  increase  his  WM^esf  Answers,  (a) 
As  a  matter  of  course,  the  more  thought  a  man  can  bring  to  the  aid  of  &bor  the  better  foi 
himself  and  for  his  employer.  He  who  labors  by  practice  does  well,  but  he  who  com- 
bines theory  with  practice  does  better.  The  more  knowledge  a  man  has  the  greater 
will  be  his  mastery  over  both  theory  and  practice.  I  miffht  venture  to  sea  with  a  man 
knowing  the  theory  of  navi^tion,  but  never  with  one  destitute  of  such  knowledge, 
though  ne  were  a  good  practical  sailor,  (b)  All  depends  on  the  individnaL  If  nis 
organization  is  rigut,  education  will  help  him  in  all  he  undertakes ;  but  if  not,  all  the 
education  you  can  give,  if  a  person  lacks  system  and  energy,  does  not  make  him  pro* 
dnoe  more,  or  of  more  value,  (o)  With  a  superior  degree  ot  education,  doubtless  there 
would  be  great  improvement ;  out  without  moral  culture^  which  is  entirely  wanting 
with  the  black  race,  but  little  advantage  can  be  gained  nom  such  education  as  they 
now  have  or  will  acquire. 

Q  nestion  5.  Does  this  and  still  further  acquisitions  of  knowledge  increase  the  capacity 
of  the  workingman  to  meet  the  ezigcDov  of  his  labor  by  new  methods,  or  in  improve- 
ments in  implements  or  machinery;  and  if  so,  how  mudi  does  this  inventive  skill  add 
to  the  iK>wer  of  producing  wealth? — ^Answers,  (a)  My  answers  to  this  question  is  more 
or  less  implied  m  all  I  have  said  above.  Ignorance  clings  steadily  to  the  old  way  of 
doing  things,  however  clumsy  or  awkward;  while  intelligence  more  easily  discovers  a 
better  way,  and  more,  readily  adoj^ts  the  new  against  the  old.  (6)  Answered  in  the 
preceding  question,    (o)  No  experience  in  this  respect. 

Question  6.  Would  a  person  who  had  been  trained  in  the  oommon  school  be  genevaUy 
preferred  for  the  ordinary  uses  for  which  labor  might  be  employed  over  one  who  had 
not  enioyed  t^t  advantage?— Answers,  (a)  I  think  he  would.  If  an  educated  man 
could  find  no  better  employment  than  digging  a  ditch,  I  should  expect  to  find  that 
work  better  done  than  by  an  uneducated  person,  {b)  I  think  not,  as  a  general  thing, 
(c)  Yes;  provided  he  had  industry.  But  our  experience  is,  that  with  the  negto,  tM 
more  ignorant  the  better  laborer. 

Question  7.  From  observations  you  have  made,  whom  do  you  consider  best  fitted  for 
positions  of  trust,  such  as  foremen  or  superintendents,  persons  unable  to  read  and 
write,  or  those  having  the  rudiments  of  education,  or  those  possessing  a  superior  edu- 
cation, all  other  things,  such  as  skill,  strength,  and  fidelity,  being  equalf— Answers,  (a) 
Everytbiujg;  that  tends  to  increase  the  dignity  and  self-respect  of  a  man  tends  to 
increase  his  fitness  to  fill  important  stations  of  trust.  An  educated  man  may,  despite 
hiseducationj  be  a  rogue ;  but  the  natural  tendency  of  education  is  to  make  men  honest 
and  faitibful  in  their  dealings,  (b)  Skill,  strength,  and  fidelity  mifht  be  equal,  but  to 
do  business  as  a  superintendent,  or  foreman,  or  an*  age&t,  a  person  should  have  system 
and  force  of  character ;  and  if  he  has  not  those  qualifications,  superior  education  has  an 
advantage,  (o)  The  state  of  morality  amonjf  all  classes  in  this  country  is  such,  that 
fidelity  is  more  valuable  than  all  other  acquirements. 

Question  8.  What  do  you  regard  the  effect  of  mental  culture  upon  the  personal  and 
social  habits  of  workingmenf  Do  they,  as  a  class,  live  in  better  nouses  or  with  better 
surroundings?  Are  thev  more  idle  and  dissipated  than  the  untaught  classes f  How 
will  thev  compare  for  onaracter,  for  economy,  morality,  and  sodiu  influenoe  among 
their  fellowB  ?— Answen.  (a)  In  all  tfa^t  belongs  to  the  sooial  well-being  of  working- 
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men,  the  ednoated  workingmaa  ha*  the  adTantage.  Hia  taste  la  higher  and  purer,  hia 
honse  is  hurger  and  cleaner,  and  the  good  effects  of  education  are  seen  all  around  him. 
(h)  I  believe  education  elevates,  and  conseqnentlv  carries  with  it  a  moral  responsibility 
wnioh  nntang^t  persons  do  not,  as  a  general  tning.  possess.  Therefore,  I  would  say 
educate,  educate  the  whole  hunuui  £umly.  (o)  With  respect  to  negroes,  we  have  no 
ezjierience,  as  they  have  no  mental  culture  worthy  of  the  name.  8up<ffflcii^y  educated 
white  men  are  less  valuable  as  laborers,  and  less  responsible  than  negroes. 


[SepablSalied  fhmi  Special  Beport  of  CommtsrioDer  of  Bdneatloii  o&  the  Conditlott  of  Sdacation  in  the 

District  of  CchimbiA.  | 

II«I«IT£RA€Y  IN  THE  IJiflTEB  STATES. 

Notwithfltandiuff  the  number  and  variety  of  schools,  public  and  private,  elementary 
and  of  higher jgrades,  and  the  consequent  general  education  of  our  peopl^tiiere  are 
now,  as  there  have  been,  vast  numbers  who  cannot  even  read  and  write.  The  census 
tables  of  1840, 1850,  and  1860  bring  to  light  facts  on  this  sub^Ject  which  ought  to  arrest 
the  earnest  attention  of  every  American  citizen. 

The  first  statistics  upon  this  subiect  for  the  United  States  were  gathered  and  pub* 
lished  in  the  national  census  of  1840.  It  returns  549,850  white  persons  over  twenty 
years  of  age  unable  to  read  and  write.  In  1850  this  number  had  increased  to  903,898 ; 
and  in  1860  it  had  swelled  to  1,126,575.  To  this  number  should  be  added  91,736  free 
colored  illiterate  adults,  and  1,653,800  adult  slaves,  now  f^,  and  we  have  the  alarming 
aggregate  of  9,872,111>  or  nearly  three  millions  of  our  adult  population,  reported  as 
wholly  unable  to  read  and  writew 

But,  as  much  more  than  half  our  population  are  under  twenty-one,  and  as  there  has 
been  no  oorrespondine  increase  of  educational  facilities,  there  must  be.  and  is,  a  still 
larger  number,  more  than  three  millions,  of  young  persons  who  are  growmg  up  in  igno- 
rance to  fill  the  ranks  of  illiteracy  as  tne  older  ones  pass  off  the  stage ;  so  uiat  more 
than  six  millions  of  the  American  people  constitute  a  haokUts  class,  shut  outfirbm  direct 
access  to  this  main  source  of  knowledge.  Not  counting  the  mUhon  and  a  half  of  these 
under  ten  years  of  age,  who  cannot  yet  be  said  to  be  illiterate,  (though  they  are  on  the 
high  road  to  it,  unless  something  more  efficient  is  promptly  done  to  save  them,)  we 
have  one  and  a  half  millions  of  Uliterate  voutha  to  add  to  the  three  millions  of  illiterate 
adults,  or  four  and  a  half  millions  of  youtns  and  adults  actually  illiterate.  They  them- 
selves can  make  no  use  of  our  Bibles,  our  printed  constitutions  and  laws,  our  various 
instructive  books,  or  our  newspapers,  the  great  agencv  of  popular  information,  but 
must  depend  upon  others.  To  their  blind  eyes  tiie  light  from  the  printed  page  ana  the 
daily  sheet  is  darkness.  They  have  received  no  direct  benefit  firom  all  our  public  and 
private  schools,  or  fh>m  the  large  sums  given  or  appropriated  for  school  purposes. 
Those  who  ftoee  learned  to  read  have  been  reached  directlv  by  these  appropriations  and 
benefactions.  Cannot  something  effectual  be  done  for  these  millions  who  have  been, 
and  still  remain,  unprovided  for  and  out  of  reach  f 

It  may  be  said,  ''A  large  proportion  of  these  are  negroes,  recently  slaves."  But  they 
are  men,  ignorant  men,  women,  and  children ;  and  they  tnemselves,  and  we  all  of  us 
with  them,  must  suffer  the  evil  consequences  of  this  ignorance,  if  it  cannot  be,  if  it  is 
not  removed.  But,  besides  them,  there  are  more  than  a  million  and  a  half  (1,700,000) 
illiterate  white  youths  and  adults,  and  another  half  million  of  children  under  ten, 
growing  up  to  (must  it  be  t)  hopeless  ignorance. 

But  some  say,  "They  are  mostly  foreigners,  from  countries  where,  in  the  interests  of 
despotism,  the  neople  are  kept  in  ignorance.''  This  is  true  of  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  emigrants  m)m  Europe,  nearlv  all  the  European  states  from  which  most  of  them 
come  having  efficient  systems  olT  public  schools.  Besides,  our  illiterate  are,  most  of 
them,  native-bom.  In  1860,  according  to  the  census  there  were,  of  our  illiterate  adults, 
but  346,893  of  foreign  birth,  while  there  were  871.418  native-bom.  The  foreigp-bom 
illiterate  are  found  chiefly  in  the  States  containmg  our  great  commercial  cities,  (as 
Ma88achusettflL45,000 ;  New  York.  96,000;  Pennsylvania,  37,000;)  especially  in  the 
East.  In  the  West  and  many  wesiem  cities  the  immigrants,  being  chiefly  Germans, 
can  read  and  write  their  own  language.  In  Califomui  the  Chinese  are  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  those  who  cannot  read  and  write.  A  writer  in  one  of  our  lead- 
ing maeazines  has  recently  said  that  '<  the  first  Chinaman  unable  to  read  his  own  Ian  • 
^age  has  yet  to  make  his  appearance  in  California."  The  superintendent  of  public 
instractlon  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  his  special  report  in  1867,  says, ''  travelers  and 
missionaries,  and  men  connected  with  foreign  embassies,  are  agreed  in  saying  that  about 
all  the  male  population  of  China  can  read  and  write.  But  the  women  are  neither  sent  to 
school  nor  educated  at  home."  It  is  well  known  that,  by  law,  all  the  offices  of  govem- 
ment^  the  greatest  dvil  advantages,  and  the  highest  nonois,  axe  given  only  to  those 
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who  excel  in  the  schools  and  in  the  national  literary  examinatilonB.  These  are  open 
to  all,  and  it  wonld  seem  that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  boys  in  the  empire  start  in  the 
race  to  obtain  these  prizes,  and  that  they  acquire  some  rudiments  of  an  education  be- 
fore they  give  up  the  attempt.  But  all  over  our  oonntcr  we  hare  vast  numben  of 
native-born  citizens  who  cannot  read^-over  1,300,000  adults  and  youths,  and  nearly 
500,000  children  growing  up  untaught.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  freedmen, 
now  citizens,  are  also  natiye-bom. 

But  it  has  been  said,  "  They  are  chiefly  in  those  States  where  there  are  no  common 
schools,  in  the  South — 'x)oor  whites,'  kept  down  by  institutions  and  influencee  which 
have  now  been  swept  away."  There  are,  indeed,  thousands  of  illiterate  **  poor  whites  " 
in  the  South,  as  shown  by  the  census.  In  1860  there  were  in  South.  Carolina  15.000 
adult  native  whites  who  could  not  read ;  in  Georgia,  43,000 ;  in  Alabama,  37,000 :  in  Mi»> 
Bissippl,  15,000.  And  in  the  next  tier  of  States  north  it  was  worse :  in  North  Carolina, 
68,000;  in  Virginia,  72,000;  in  Tennessee,  67.000;  in  Kentucky,  63,000;  in  Missoori, 
50,000.  But  still  further  north,  where  the  itmuenoes  of  slayeiy  were  not  directly  felt, 
and  where  syutems  of  education,  public  and  priyate,  have  been  long  in  operation,  there 
are  still  many  thousands  of  this  unfortunate  class  |  in  Pennsylvania,  36,000 ;  in  New 
York,  20,000;  in  Ohio,  41.000;  in  Indiana,  54,000;  in  niiuois,  38,000;  in  Iowa,  13,000; 
in  California,  11,000 ;  ana  even  in  the  oldest  section  of  the  count^,  where  common 
schools  have  been  in  operation  from  its  earliest  settlement,  there  are  one  or  two  thou- 
sand in  each  State,  too  many  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  incapacity  of  certain  oinmipio  to 
be  taught.  Such  a  fact  forces  the  inquiry  as  to  the  sufficiency  and  efficiency  of  the 
means,  facilities,  and  methods  of  instruction  employed. 

Thus  it  appears  that  this  immense  evil,  our  weakness  and  our  disgrace,  extends 
among  our  native  population  as  wellas  among  those  of  foreign  birth;  m  the  North  as 
well  as  in  the  South,  ooth  in  the  East  and  in  the  West ;  in  the  old  States  and  in  the  new, 
from  Maine  to  Georgia,  as  well  as  from  Maine  to  California.  It  is  a  wide-spread  national 
calamity. 

It  has  been  also  a  ffrowimg  evil ;  it  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  the  popnlation. 
Indeed,  from  1840  to  1850  it  grew  &ster  than  the  population.  Not  only  dia  the  gross 
numbers  increase  from  560,0(X)  to  nearly  a  million,  but  the  per  cent,  of  illiterate  in- 
creased from  9  per  cent,  in  1840  to  11  per  cent,  in  1H50.  And,  although  in  1860  it  was 
reduced  again  to  9  per  cent.,  where  it  was  in  1840,  so  that,  apparently,  taking  the  whole 
twenty  years  together,  illiteracy  has  not  grown  faster  than  the  population,  still  it  has 
held  its  own ;  the  numbers  have  increased  from  550,000  adult  white  illiterate,  to 
1,127,000 ;  the  per  cent,  remains  the  same.  It  is  probable  that  the  rotum  to  9  per  cent, 
in  1860  is  due  to  real  progress  by  earnest  Sunday-school  or  similar  effi>rts  to  teach  the 
illiterate  to  read,  or  by  the  improving  condition  of  some  of  our  States,  and  is  not  due, 
as  some  have  feared,  to  preconcerted  and  combined  plans  to  reduce  the  numbers  re- 
turned from  some  States  to  a  minimum,  and  thus  wipe  off  the  stigma  of  ignorance  ex- 
posed by  previous  census  returns,  ana  that  the  country  is  not  taking  such  feaiful 
nackward  strides  in  the  direction  of  proportional,  as  well  as  absolute,  illiteracy. 

The  facts  above  stated  come  down  only  to  1860.  Now,  in  1870,  the  absolute  numbers, 
the  great  army  of  the  illiterate,  must  have  greatly  increased.  Whether  the  per  cent, 
has  diminished  or  increased  we  have  yet  to  leam.  The  effect  of  the  late  war  in  aggra- 
vating and  extending  the  sources  of  illiteracy  will  appear  in  the  census  of  IdTOand 
1880,  and  must  be  severly  felt  in  ito  dire  influence  in  this  direction  upon  our  social  and 
political  life.  The  opportunity  and  the  stimulus  given  to  the  education  of  the  freed- 
man  cannot  compensate,  in  one  generation,  for  so  much  eviL  The  grand,  heroic,  and 
eminently  successful  efforto  of  the  teachers  of  the  freedman  and  their  uberal  snpnc^rs 
have  accomplished  wonders.  But  what  are  these  among  so  many  f  Taking  all  who 
are  reported  as  teught  to  read,  the  number  is  hardly  enough  to  keep  up  with  the  natural 
increase  of  the  population.  But  even  this  is  better  than  was  done  for  the  illiterate 
whites  in  the  whole  country  fh>m  1840  to  1850  and  1860.  If  the  increasing  illiteracy  of 
the  blacks  has  been  arrested,  that  of  the  whites  has  not  yet  been  checked.  Such  an 
evil  demands  all  our  wisdom  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  aixest  and  remove  it,  and  all 
our  zeal  and  energies  to  put  tiiem  in  execution. 

So  far  the  facte  iiave  been  given  simply  as  they  stand  in  the  census.  But  it  is  weU 
known,  to  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  that  these  are  fkr  below  the  tratii. 
Hardly  any  who  can  read  and  write  will  report  themselves,  or  be  reported,  aa  unable 
to  do  so,  wnile  many  who  cannot  read  would  not  like  to  be  so  set  down  in  the  census. 
This  is  natural,  and  must  too  often  be  the  fiact.  Horace  Mann  judged  himself  within 
bounds  when  he  added  to  the  figures  of  the  census  on  this  point,  *^  mily  30  per  cent,  for 
ite  undoubted  under-estimates,"  and  he  raised  the  number  550,000  for  1840  to  700.000. 
In  corroboration  of  this  he  quotes  from  the  messase  of  Governor  Campbell,  of  Virginia, 
in  1839,  stetemente  derived  from  the  most  reliame  sources,  the  court  records  ox  five 
city  and  borough  courte,  and  ninety-three  county  courts,  (out  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  counties  in  the  State,)  to  the  effect  that  ^  almont  one-quarter  part  q£  the 
men  applying  for  marriiu^e  licenses  were  unable  to  write  their  names."  The  censns 
report  for  1840  gave  58,787  illiterate  white  adulte  in  Virginia ;  Governor  Can^hell's 
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ptroportioii  would  raise  the  number  to  82,489,  or  40  per  cent.  more.  From  sneh  facts  as 
this,  and  from  careftil  comparisons  of  the  census  reports  for  the  sevend  States,  and  for 
the  several  years  1840, 1850,  and  1860,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  figures  of  the 
census  maybe  relied  on  as  much  below  the  painfhl  truth. 

But  there  is  a  ftirther  view  to  be  taken  of  this  question.  There  are  large  numbers 
of  persons  who  can  read  a  little,  but  who  read  so  imperfectly,  and  with  such  hesitation 
and  difiQcultv,  that  they  Oo  not  read  at  alL  They  are  practically,  if  not  absolutely, 
illiterate.  There  are  many  words  that  on  account  of  our  irregular  and  difficult  spelling 
th^  cannot  understand,  and  many  more  that  thev  make  out  slowly  and  with  great 
difficulty.  The  attempt  to  read  is  to  them  so  profitless,  so  dull,  and  so  laborious,  that 
they  give  it  up.  and  make  little  or  no  use  of  books  and  newspapers. 

Altogether,  this  ouestion  of  illiteracy  in  our  country  is  a  most  serious  one.  The 
more  closely  we  look  at  it  the  more  serious  it  appears.  If  the  reports  of  the  census 
are  ever  to  be  anything  more  than  useless  columns  of  figures,  to  be  neglected  and  cast 
aside  as  rubbish,  if  the  great  fSocts  so  laboriously  accumulated  and  eictensively  published 
are  ever  to  become  living  and  operative,  it  would  seem  that  such  statistics  and  such 
facts  as  these  ou^ht  to  arrest  the  most  earnest  attention  of  the  nation,  and  to  lead  to 
the  most  determined  and  energetic  efforts  to  remove  so  great  and  so  dangerous  an  evil. 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  when  the  fact,  then  Just  revealed  by  the  census  of  1840,  that 
more  than  half  a  million,  or  9  per  cent,  of  our  adult  white  population,  could  not  read 
and  write,  was  first  published  to  the  country,  it  produced  a  profound  sensation.  Those 
of  us  who  then  read  it  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  with  any  interest  in  the  intelligence 
and  welfare  of  our  country,  will  remember  the  impression  it  made  on  our  own  minds, 
and  the  comments  of  the  public  press.  We  who  had  cherished  our  educational  advan- 
ta^  as  a  precious  inheritence  from  our  fathers,  and  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
this  as  a  favored  land  of  common  schools,  academies,  and  colleges — ^a  land  of  Bibles, 
tracts,  and  Sunday-schools — a  land  of  books  and  newspapers  in  the  hands  of  an  en- 
lightened and  free  people,  were  startled  by  this  unexpectea  announcement.  More  than 
ludf  a  million  of  our  free  citizens  were  utterlv  illiterate ;  in  South  Carolina,  in  Alabama, 
in  Missouri,  about  20,000  each ;  in  Qeorgia,  in  Illinois,  in  Pennsylvania,  30,000 :  in  Ohio, 
35,000;  in  Indiana,  in  Kentucky,  40,000 ;  in  New  York,  45,000;  and  nearly  60,000  in 
Korth  Carolina,  in  Tennessee,  and  in  Virginia ;  in  all,  more  than  a  twelfth  part  of  our 
adult  white  population,  and  then  there  were  all  the  slaves.  It  was  a  painful,  a  morti- 
fying, and  a  dangerous  state  of  things ;  haw  dangerous,  we  have  since  leamea  by  terri- 
ble experience  in  our  late  destructive  war,  which  would  never  have  come  upon  us  had 
we  been  a  nation  of  readers. 

In  no  State  was  this  revelation  more  fitly  and  earnestly  considered  than  in  Virginia. 
Without  looking  at  the  motes  in  a  brothers  eye,  without  attempting  to  explain  away 
or  palliate  so  great  an  evil,  without  seeking  a  wretched  comfort  in  the  almost  equal 
numbers  and  laiger  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  some  other  States,  or  the  still  greater 
ignorance  in  the  mother  country,  she  set  herself  eamestiv  to  consider  her  own  condition 
and  seek  a  remedy.  An  educational  convention  was  called  to  meet  in  Richmond,  De- 
cember 9, 1841.  and  nothing  that  was  said  or  published  at  the  time  is  more  worthy  to 
he  romemberea  than  these  words  of  James  M.  Qamet,  in  his  address  before  that  con- 
vention. After  stating  that ''  long  ago  a  few  individuals  had  earnestly  asked  for  such 
a  convention,"  he  adds : 

"  But  these  efforts,  few  and  far  between,  fell  still-bom  from  the  press,  and,  if  my 
memory  fi^ils  me  not,  obtained  no  friendly  response  from  any  quarter  whatever.  This. 
I  verily  believe,  would  still  be  the  case  had  it  not  been  for  the  startling  fact,  disclosed 
by  our  late  census,  that  there  are  nearly  sixty  thousand  of  our  white  population,  over 
twenty  years  of  age,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write.  The  publication  of  such  a  fact 
throaghont  the  United  States — a  fact  so  replete  with  reproach,  degradation,  and  dis- 
grace to  Virginia— has  effectuallv  shamed  and  alarmea  na  alL"  '*The  excitement 
which  has  resulted  in  producing  the  present  convention,  has  given  rise  to  many  sug- 
Eestions  in  our  public  Journals,  which  evince  how  sincerely  and  deeply  their  authors 
nel  the  political  as  well  as  the  moral  evils  that  are  the  necessary  consequences  of  the 
totally  unlettered  state  in  which  so  large  a  portion  of  our  people  nave  been  found." 

Soon  after  this  a  public  school  system  was  established  in  Virginia,  as  was  done  about 
the  same  time  in  North  Carolina.  But,  notwithstanding  all  that  was  done  in  these 
and  other  States,  the  evil  of  illiteracv  seems  not  to  have  been  remedied,  or  even  mate- 
rially arrested,  though  it  must  have  been  in  a  measure  checked  in  some  districts. 

The  alarming  increase  in  the  numbers  and  in  the  x>er  cent,  of  the  unlettered  class  in 
1850  produced  little  impression  on  the  public  mind,  and  led  to  no  corresponding  or 
adequate  efforts.  And  when,  in  I860,  this  dark  cloud  was  spreading  wider  over  the 
face  of  t^e  country,  if  not  deepening  in  gloom,  hardly  any  puolio  notice  was  taken  of 
its  threatening  aspect.  The  quick  feeling  and  prompt  action  of  ^at  least  a  few  States 
in)  1840  were  gone.  Why  was  there  such  apathy  and  inaction  wlien  there  was  so  mnoh 
more  to  do,  and  so  much  more  need  of  it  f 

The  causes  and  remedies  of  this,  and  of  our  illiteracy  itself,  have  been  the  subjects 
of  loQg-oontinued  and  anxious  attention,  and  will  be  considered  in  connection  witn  the 
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several  views  whieh  follow.  These  hAve  been  propared  in  the  hope  of  ttrasting  pablie 
attention  to  these  facts,  and  of  leading  to  some  efEectiye  ooone  of  action.  To  this  end 
they  are  respectfully  laid  before  the  American  people. 

Tabub  L-^WhUepenofM  <nf€r  twmUjf  M^an  of  age  who  ooM  not  read  omdwrUeH  1840. 


Alabama 22,592 

Arkansas 6,567 

Connecticut 526 

Delaware 4,832 

Florida 1,303 

Georgia 30,717 

IlUnois 27,602 

Indiana 38,100 

Iowa 1,118 

Kentucky 40,018 

Louisiana 4.861 


Blaine 3,241 

Maryland 11,817 

Massachusetts 4, 448 

Michigvi 2,173 

Mississippi 8,360 

Missouri.... 19,457 

New  Hampshire . . .        942 

New  Jersey 6,385 

New  York 44,452 

North  Carolina...*  56,609 
Ohio 35.394 


Penn^lvania ....  33. 940 

Rhode  Island  ....  1,614 

8outh  Carolina. . .  20, 615 

Tennessee 58,531 

Vermont 2,270 

Virginia 68,732 

Wisconsin 1,701 

Dist.  of  Colnmbi*  1,033 


Total 549,850 


Table  I  is  taken  firom  the  **  Compendium  of  the  Sixth  Census,'^  (lB40y)  p.  99.  It  pre- 
sents but  a  single  fact  with  regard  to  each  State,  (all  that  this  census  gives  directly,) 
*'  the  number  of  white  persons  over  twenty  years  m  age  who  cannot  read  and  write ;" 
there  are  no  distinctions  of  nativity,  color,  or  sex.    It  needs  no  special  explanation. 

It  is  arranged  on  the  page  so  as  to  bo  oonveniently  compared  with  the  tables  and 
views  which  follow. 

In  Table  IV  the  numbers  of  illiterate  whites  at  twenty  years  of  age, "  aged  twenty 
and  under  twenty'-one,''  are  given  for  1840,  as  well  as  for  1850  and  IwO. 

In  Table  V  the  numbers  oiilUterale  whites  ''  aged  twenty  and  over ;"  (that  is,  com- 
bining those  at  twenty  with  those  over  tw«ity,)  are  given  for  the  year  1840.  Tables  I 
and  y  for  1840  correspond  with  tables  II  and  HI  for  1850  and  1860,  but  oonld  not  be 
incorporated  with  them  without  needlessly  extending  them  over  more  spaee  than 
oonld  be  given  conveniently  in  these  pages. 

In  View  I  the  relative  numbers  of  illiterate  adults  in  the  several  States  in  1840,  as 
recorded,  (in  Table  I,)  are  brought  out  to  view  so  as  to  be  seen  and  bett^  appreciated. 

Table  II  is  taken  from  the  *<  Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,"  (1850,)  p.  145, 
and  from  the  volume  of  the  Eighth  Census,  (I860,)  on  *'  Mortality  and  Miscellaneous 
Statistics,"  p.  508.  Those  two  pages  fhmish  not  only  the  numbers  of  illiterate  whites 
over  twenty  years  of  age,  but  the  numbers  of  male  and  fomale,  of  colored  as  well  as 
white,  of  native  and  foreign,  illiterate,  and  the  figpM  have  been  taken  and  brought 
tc^ther,  and  arranged  here  in  this  table.  In  addition  to  this,  the  difference  between 
the  numbers  of  male  and  female  illiteratehas  been  computed,  and  set  down  in  a  column 
under  the  head  of  ^'Excess,"  or  ''Ex.."  (the  numbers  of  &male  illiterate  being  generally 
in  excess.)  Where  the  number  of  remales  is  Jese  than  the  number  of  males,  the  sign 
( — )  is  placed  before  the  figures.  The  number  of  illiterate  females  to  eveiy  100  nudes 
has  also  been  computed,  and  set  down  in  a  column  under  the  head  of ''  R,"  (ratio.) 

£xFi.ANATiON.--Opposite  to  the  name  of  each  State  are  two  sets  of  figures,  or  num- 
bers, in  each  column ;  the  «W«>*  numbers  are  for  1850,  the  lower  for  1860.  Thus,  in  1850 
there  were  in  Alabama  13,163  white  male  illiterate ;  20,594  female j  excess  of  females, 
7,431 ;  or  156  females  to  every  100  males.  In  1860  there  were  14,517  males;  23,088  fe- 
males:  8,571  more  females  than  males:  or  159  males  to  every  100  males.  In  Califomiai 
in  1850  there  were  3,356  leee  females  than  ma^es,  or  onhr  21  females  to  every  100  males. 
Jbi  1860  there  were  4,681  leae  females  than  males,  or  60  fomales  to  every  100  malea 

By  this  arrangement  all  the  statistics  on  the  two  pages  of  the  two  volumes  of  the 
Census  Reports  for  1850  and  1860  are  brought  together  on  one  page,  and  so  combined 
and  connected  that  the  figures  for  the  two  years,  for  the  several  States,  and  for  the 
different  classes  of  illiterate,  may  be  readily  compared  with  each  other. 

Table  III  is  derived  firom  the  **  Compenmum  of  the  Seventh  Census,"  (1850.)  pp.  151, 
88, 89,  82 ;  145,  52,  104 :  150,  (152,)  60,  45 ;  from  the  volume  of  the  Eighth  Census, 
(I860,)  on  ''Population,'^ pp.  592-3,594-5,606-7, 624,631, 639^  647;  andfiramthsTolume 
of  the  same  census  on ''  Mortality  and  Miscellaneous  Statistics,"  p.  508. 

AH  the  bnportant  foots  and  numbers  relating  to  illiteracy  recorded  on  the  above 
pages  are  brought  together,  arranged,  and  set  down  in  this  table  so  as  to  be  readily 
compared  with  each  other.  Addnional  numbers  of  importance  are  computed  from 
them,  and  arranged  in  their  proper  places  in  the  table.  Finally,  all  the  peroentages 
(the  chief  object  of  this  table)  which  seemed  necessary  have  be^  carefully  computed 
and  arranged  in  tiie  same  way. 

The  table  of  percentages  (CLV,  p.  152,  ''Compendium,"  1850,)  was  first  resotrted  to 
as  frtmishing  a  condensed  view  of  tne  more  important  fiicts.  But  it  apneared  that  the 
Irst  four  columns  of  that  table  give  only  ratios  between  the  number  oi  illiterate  aduUe 
and  the  whole  number  of  persons  of  all  agee^  ratios  of  very  little  value,  and  not  per- 
oentages ;  and  that  in  columns  5, 6,  and  8  the  whole  nnmb^  of  adtUte  aged  twemtg  and 
oeer  Cover  19)  was  compared  with  the  number  of  iUUerate  aged  twemjf-one  amd  aeer^  (over 
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«v,)  not  a  true  per  cent.,  but  a  ratio  of  lees  valae.  Moreover,  the  most  important 
oolnmn  (5)  was  fonnd,  on  examination,  to  be  qnite  inaconrate.  it  appeared  neoessary, 
therefore,  to  compute  the  percentages  anew,  in  order  to  obtun  an  accurate  and  reliable 
view,  and  a  just  comparison  and  valuation  of  the  several  classes  of  facts  in  each  and 
oU  the  States. 

In  order  to  compare  the  numbers  of  illiterate  and  adnlts  of  the  Hmeage^  and  thus  get 
a  true  and  valuable  percentage,  it  was  neceesarv  either  to  compute  the  number  of  adults 
over  twenty  (21  and  over)  to  compare  with  the  number  of  illiterate  of  those  ages  as 
given  on  p.  145,  ''Compendium,"  (1850 ;)  or  to  compute  the  number  of  illiterate  over 
nineteen  (20  and  over)  to  compare  witii  the  number  of  adults  of  those  ages  as  given  on 
p.  151. 

It  was  Ju^^  best,  as  well  as  found  practical  and  convenient,  to  compute  the  num- 
bers both  of  illiterate  and  adults  at  twenty  years  of  age,  (20  and  under  21,)  as  this 
would  furnish  either  of  the  numbers  needed  for  comptmson,  and  would  also  give  the 
numbers  of  persons  annually  coming  to  be  of  age  (21)  without  the  ability  to  read,  and 
swellins  the  vast  numbers  of  totally  illiterate  faults  in  our  countrv.  Also,  as  the  cen- 
sus tables  everywhere  group  the  population  by  decades,  ("20  and  under  30,''  &g,,)  it 
was  thought  best  to  compare  the  adults  "  twenty  and  over''  with  the  illiterate  **  twenty 
and  over/'    This  has  accordingly  been  done  in  this  table. 

In  makinflr  these  computations,  I  have  had  the  invaluable  assistance  of  Henry  M. 
Parkhurst,  the  astronomer  and  mathematician,  whose  skill  and  accuracy  enable  me  to 
speak  with  confidence  of  their  correctness.  I  also  know  them  to  be  reliable  from  my 
own  personal  provimr.  They  are  as  reliable  as  the  data  ihrnished  by  the  census  would 
allow  them  to  be.  Those  data,  I  think,  for  all  practical  purposes  on  this  subject  of 
illiteracy,  can  be  depended  upon,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  estimated  per  cent 
(60)  of  foreigners  who  are  adults.  (See  *'  Compendium  of  Seventh  Census,"  pp.  150, 151, 
152.)  But  tibere  were  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  percentage ;  and  besides,  this 
per  cent.  (60)  was  used  in  computing  the  numbers  of  adult  foreigners  for  1850  taken 
Rom  p.  151  of  that  "  Compendium;"  I  tiierefore  used  it  in  computing  the  numbers  of 
foreign  adult-s  lor  1860.  ilie  per  cent,  must  be  about  80.  The  effect  of  this  will  be 
shown  in  detail  in  connection  with  the  Views  of  Percentage,  particularly  Nos.  13  and 
15.  Ajs  some  persons  may  wish  to  know  exactly  how  each  of  tne  numbers  (especially 
in  Tables  III  and  IV)  was  taken  or  computed  irom  the  pages  of  the  census  referred  to, 
a  particular  statement  of  the  modes  of  computation  is  given  on  another  page. 

Table  in  may  be  compared  with  Table  ll,  which  gives  the  numbers  ''over  20,"  (21 
and  over,)  while  this  gives  the  numbcors  over  19  (20  and  over.)  It  ma^  also  be  com- 
pared with  Table  IV,  which  corresponds  with  column  7.  native  and  foreign  white,  and 
m  which  the  numbers  at  20  are  given  for  1840, 1850,  ana  1860,  and  the  per  cent,  for  all 
these  years;  and  with  Table  V,  which  corre^nds  with  the  Same  column,  and  gives 
the  statistics  of  native  and  foreign  white  for  1840 :  also  with  Table  VI,  (see  View  8,) 
which  gives  the  statistics  of  adutt  slaves  and  total  illiteracy  for  1840,  and  corresponds 
with  c^nmns  10  and  11  of  Table  III. 

Table  IV. — ^This  table  is  prepared  for  the  double  purpose  of  showing,  as  exactly  as 
the  data  of  the  census  reports  enable  us  to  ffive  them,  how  many  illiterate  and  adults 
are  annually  becoming  of  age,  ^21,)  (fiiots  ofgreat  interest  in  several  connections ;)  and 
of  comparing  the  per  cent,  of  the  tnree  years  1840, 1850,  I860,  Its  sources  and  relation 
to  column  7,  Table  111^  are  referred  to  in  the  three  preceding  paragraphs. 

The  arrangement  will  be  readily  understood,  it  oeing  on  the  same  plan  as  that  in 
Table  III,  the  figures  for  the  several  years  being  placed  in  their  order  opposite  the 
name  of  each  Stirae. 

Table  V. — ^This  table  and  its  relations  to  the  others  are  explained  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  and  in  the  margin.  Taken  with  Table  VI,  it  completes  Table  m,  by  giving 
the  stj^bistics  of  1840,  for  -vfbioh  there  was  no  room  in  that  table. 
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Tablb  nL— Per  emt  qf  UUenli 
U  thia  table  the  whole  unmber  of  penone  "aged  90  and  over**  Is  gim, 

SZPLAXA1I0X. 

In  the  soveral  odimma  of  this  taUe  the  Btattatloa  for  Iwth  1850  and  18M  aM  bn^^ 
the  T«^"*A  of  each  State,  and  anuiged  as  foUowa,  (aee  AlabaiOA,  eolnmn  1 :) 


Alahama 


-{ 


^^{  Whole  number  of  adnlto...    ITS*  010 5 *^'''^^^™* 

iMm  5  ^^^terate  adults 36, 805  i  ••  7.  _.  __^ 

^*"  J  Whole  number  of  adnlts...    fflg,  050  J "' ^ '^  ^*"'* 


The  arrangement  is  the  same  in  all  the  eolnmns  and  for  all  tbe  States. 

For  Kansas,  and  for  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  andWaahington  TenitorieB.  tbeflgnreearefiirisna^. 
the  very  small  per  cent  in  some  of  the  States,  and  in  the  poxiwse  of  oomparison  with  the  laat  tonr 
unnecessary.    The  per  cent  for  the  three  eolnmns  of  **Colored"  is  the  same,  and  that  for  **Fanig& 


Alabama. 


GalifinniA. 


Connectiont . 


Delaware 


nocidA 


Georgia. 


minoia 


Indiaaa. 


Idwft. 


Sflntooky. 


1850' 
1800 1 

1850i 


ILLIXEBATS  ADULTa    WHOLB  NUMBBB  OF  ADULTS.    PSB 

CBNT.  OF  ILLITSBATB. 


NatiT6b 


85,388 

173,910 

38»805 

218,950 


90.35 
17.73 


17,758 

63^907 

94,904 

131,541 


97.77 
1&03 


9,391 

07,390 

11, 470 

109,671 


&55 

&78 


770 
180,913 

611 
915,939 


.41 


4,334 
31,151 

5,935 
39,006 


13L91 
13.4^ 


3,760 
19,661 

5,993 
39,704 


19.13 
1&19 


49,948 
913,903 

45,199 
951,575 


90.08 
17.97 


35,914 
309,095 

40,447 
606,119 


1L89 
6L66 


10,893 
378,653 

56,890 
596,310 


ia70 
10.81 


7,406 

68,665 

13,370 

938,355 


ia70 
&61 


9,794 
4i901 


&S9 


J!'^  91.60 
813, 530  "^^  "^ 

377,666  "•*' 


943 
1,076 

474 
1,957 


119 

806 

94 

71 


103 

685 

670 

9,849 


580 
4.339 

353 
4,764 


5,696 
8,106 
6,8S0 
9,097 


968 
495 
190 
409 


481 
1,869 

503 
1,660 


1,985 
9^638 
1,380 
3^799 


9^969 
4^794 
1,863 
5^903 


35 
158 
176 
895 


66 
319 


3,109 
5^466 
9,545 
5^615 


I 


85,695 
174,905 

89,979 
990,916 


90.36 
17.84 


17,871 

64,915 

94,998 

131,619 


97.84 
1&94 


9,494 

68,005 

19,140 

179,580 


a67 
7.04 


1,350 

190,558 

964 

990,003 


.71 
.44 


10,930 
39,957 
19;  055 
48,033 


90LO5 
9109 


4,098 
90,086 

5^419 
33.113 


90.05 
16.84 


43,499 
915^979 

45,799 
953,935 


9a  17 

laoe 


37,199 
804,733 

41,837 
609.848 


19.91 
6.85 


73,099 
383,447 

58,753 
531,513 


19.06 
1L05 


7,441 

68,893 

13,546 

938,680 


ia8i 

8l671 


9^860 
44,990 


6.43 


3S9190 
318,996  **"^ 

®»®**  18.01 
533^  jgl  18.01 


Foreign. 


144 

4,406 

798 

7,410 


98 


89 
9,944 


3,119 
19.937 

8,578 
87,646 


4,174 
93,094 

6,931 
48,334 


419 
8,145 
1,744 
5^496 


999 
1,644 

399 
1,908 


490 
8,871 

737 
6,966 


6.951 

67,116 

90,697 

194,744 


3,497 
33,398 

7,157 
70,908 


1,133 
19;  006 

7,397 
63,649 


395 

Y,614 


9,463 

18,640 

4,505 

35^875 


9 

7 
0 
1 


1 

0 
1 


99 

144 

63 

971 


19 

86 

6 

84 


4 
6 
9 
3 


11 

17 

5 

17 


71 
91 

61 
17 


9 
19 
16 
49 


101 

91 

8 

8 


0 
1 

SI 

7 


140 
4,505 

796 
7,411 


&94 
ia77 


1^945 


8.99 
&65 


18,081  **'"^ 
67.917    ••*** 


*»  JS  Ml  101 
98, 110  "*•  ^ 

48,418*^"*' 


433 


18.49 


8,151 
5,499'*-™ 


310  .0  g^ 
397 


1,965 


16w47 


ia97' 


8,899 
7,003™-" 


6,900 
67,I3S 
«0,«4S«| 
1S>4,786"- 


aoQ 


^3^  in. 31 

70,910  ** 


1,133    -, 

ij^eo9  ^ 

63,040  *■•" 


7,6IS 


&19 


19 
9 

4 


.#.???«.  58 
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ttMU  <»  1650  and  1860. 

fhe  mioiber  of  iUitente  of  ibe  Mme  •ges^  and  tlie  per  eent  of  iUitenle. 

IZPLAXATIOX. 

Id  th«  last  foor  eolanuu  of  Xxoepted  Clanm,  the  iPkoU  mtmber  9f  aO  ogt»  of  itlute  .dlotic,  inaaBe, 
blind,  and  dieaf  persona  Is  ^ven,  and  the  number  of  MotiMndf  of  the  wmM  yokiiU  jMSptdoCion,  thna- 
(•ae  AUhama,  laat  cdlnmn:) 

Deaf  white  persons 151 

Whole  white  popnlatton 4S7,000, 

Deaf  white  peraona Vfl 

Whole  white  population.. «..  888,000, 

The  arrangement  ia  the  aame  in  all  theae  fonr  colnsuia  and  for  all  the  Staitea. 

Colorado  la  omitted^  the  oensns  ftimiahing  no  statlstioa  of  illiteraor  for  that  Territonr.  On  acconnt  of 
colnmns.  the  flgnrea  are  given  to  .00  of  1  per  cent,  excepting  in  the  ** total'*  oolnmn,  where  it  la 
white"  doea  nof  dilfor  materially  ftom  **  Foreign  totaL'' 


.  04  per  eentk,  or  4  Id  10,000. 
.  04  per  cent,  or  4  in  10,000. 


ILLITSSA.TB  ADX7LT8.    WHOLX  NtTHBEB  01' ADULTS. 
FEB  CSNT.  OF  ILLITERATB. 


IBBg  »B80K8. 


JTatiTe  and  foreign. 


I 


SUvei. 


TotaL 


wmn  nuaoKS  not  xasilt  taught. 

WBOLB.  WBRI  POrULATXOX.     PSB 
CEST. 


I 


I 


39^896 
178,417 

39,003 
896.309 


19.91 
17.491 


945 
1,083 

474 
1,858 


37.66 


35^771 
179,500 

40,077 
837,637 


19.98 
17.61 


147,871 
147,871 
190,008 
190,008 


17,780 

64,787 

84,986 

133,785 


97.44 
ia66 


130 

310 

84 

78 


3&71 
33133 


17,900 

65,097 

85,010 

133,857 


87.59 

1&66 


19,789 
19,769 
48,885 
48,985 


5.510 

80.357 

90,046 

857,  .317 


6Le7 
7.79 


135 


733 

3,130 


i&oe 

S3L90 


5,635 

81,086 

80,779 

860,437 


6L95 
7.98 


0 
0 
0 
0 


4,944 
909,337 

8,843 
863,573 


8.36 
3L36 


503 
4,485 

359 
4,848 


13.36J 
7.41 


5,536 
813,663 

9,801 
868,431 


8.59 
3.43 


0 
0 
0 
0 


4.753 
34,996 

6.979 
44,503 


13L86 
1&68 


5^900 
8,113 
6^833 
9,030 


78.73 
75.30 


10,653 
48,406 
13,801 
53,533 


8&11 
85.78 


758 
758 
648 
648 


4,059 
81.305 

5^614 
34,678 


19l05 
16.90 


879 
443 
185 
436 


63L15 
80.34 


4,338 
81,747 

5^739 
35,098 


19.94 
16.35 


17,865 
17,865 
87,334 
87,334 


43,368 
817,774 

45^936 
956.561 


19l98 
17.77 


488 
1,390 

UV0 

i,6n 


35.U 
3178 


43,856 
819,164 

46^535 
860,336 


8Gl01 
17.88 


159,837 
159,837 
195,936 
195,936 


48,165 
360,811 

61,074 
800,863 


11.48 
7.63 


1,994 
9,657 
1,396 
3,771 


48L70 
37.03 


74,850 
411,975 

64,047 
697,813 


iao3 

ia73 


8L879 
4,815 
1,866 
5^811 


47.33 
3&81 


6,539 

81,873 

90,767 

301,997 


10.51 
&8^ 


35 
150 
178 
538 


99.01 
33.46 


43,459 
371,868 

08,470 
804,634 


11.60 
7.76 


0 
0 
0 
0 


76,589 
416^790 

65^913 
603.483 


ia36 
ia94 


0 
0 
0 
0 


8,574 

81,433 

80,945 

303,539 


10.53 
6.98 


163k648«A 
387,371^ 
830,169„ 
417,719^ 


343 

437 


986 


.08 
.08 


901 
487 
833 
536 


.04 


156 

437 
198 
596 


.04 
.04 


151 
487 
907 
586 


.04 
.04 


37,680^ 

84,886^ 

73,8354A 

188,088** 


1U3 
168 
158 
384 


.06 
.05 


5,635 

81,086 

90,779 

960,437 


8 


98 

48 

358 


.01 
.01 


5,536 

813,663 

9,901 

868,491 


883 
363 
861 
458 


168 

81 

334 


.04 
.08 


78 
163 
117 
334 


.051 
.04 


80 
163 
116 
384 


.05 
.04 


93 
450 
356 


.00 
.13 


09 

63 

358 


.00 
.08 


99 

55 

358' 


.01 


08 


,08 
.06 


ll,411gg 

43,166'* 
14,449j„ 
54,180'" 


74 
71 
53 
01 


.10 
.06 


98,8033- 
39,618* 
33,073m 
68,433^ 


88 
47 
50 
78 


.06 
.06 


803, 683  IT. 
379,001^ 
848, 471  «3 
456,174** 


515 
588 

598 


JO 
.09 


43, 459 12 
371,868** 

68,470 
804.634 


8 


*l04 
568 


1,704 


.03 


76, 589  .g 
416,790*'* 

65,913.- 
609,483" 


985 
977 


1. 


.00 
.08 


8,574i. 
81,433" 
90,945 
309,589 


94 
193 


674 


.05 
.04 


464 
363 
335 
458 


.13 
.07 


174 
363 
166 
458 


.05 
.04 


398-1. 
363 


393 
459* 


09 


48 
71 
88 
91 


.07 
.06 


85 
71 
33 

91 


.04 
.04 


48 
71 
54 
91 


.07 
.06 


47 
17 

78 


.09 
.09 


15 
47 
15 

78 


.03 
.03 


13 
47 
15 

78 


.03 
.08 


998  "^ 
447 


503 


.08 


884 

533 
885 
503 


.04 
.05 


808 
833 
304 
593 


.04 
.05 


936 

846 

683 

1,704 


m 

.04 


859 

846 

475 

1,704 


.03 
.03 


354 

846 

741 

1,704 


.04 
.04 


856  Ait 

on"* 

1.085  Qg 
1,339''* 


341 

977 

898 

1,339 


.03 


533 

977 

595 

1,339 


.05 
.04 


48 
199 
901 
674 


.08 
.03 


50 
193 
191 

674 


.03 
.03 


59 
193 

674 


.03 
.04 


3,180 
51,815 


6L16 


66 
390 


8a  63 


3,855 
58,135 


&84 


3,856  ^ 
58,136  ^ 


17 
106 


m 


10 
106 


.01 


10 
106 


.01 


87 

106 


.03 


338,370  ^^ 
413,541  "•" 


3»1^0  %fia  73,899  m  m 

9^478  **'*n  337,848  '""^ 

9»  547  . »  4q1  73, 588  i  ■*  k^ 

8,619*^n  419,160"*^ 


04,  MPl 

84,991 
91,330 
91,330 


158. 983  ~, 
439,639'" 

164,858.0 
510,480** 


796 
761 
899 
919 


.10 
.10 


503 

761 
588 

919 


.07 
.06 


419 
761 
816 
919 


.05 
.06 


507 
761 
874 
919 


.07 
.06 
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Table  m.— Per  cent  of  tUiterate 


••  mm 


ELLITBRATS  ADtTLTS.    WHOLE  KTTHBBB  OF  ADULTS.    PSR 

CENT.  OF  ILLIXE&ATE. 


VBXB  PBBBGfXB. 


LooiBiaiiA. 


Maine 


HaryUuid. 


MMMohnsetts. 


Miohigftn 


Miimeaote. 


Miaaiadppi 


MisBOoxi. 


NewHampahlre 


New  Jeney. 


New  York 


Nortli  CaioUiiA ... 


Ohio 


Or^jOn 


i^enniylTuiiA, 


Bhodeldand, 


1850 


{ 


1860 1 

1850 
1860 

1850 
1860 

1850 
1800 

1850 
1860 

1850 
1860 

1850 
1860 

1850 
1800 

1850 
1860 

1850 
1860 

1850 
1800 

1850| 
186o| 

1850 
1800 

1850| 
1860| 

1890  [ 
186o| 

1850 1 
1800 


KaUve. 


I 


15.067 

93,648 

15,217 

132.776 


17.05 
11.46 


9,102 
974,400 

9,444 
311,579 


.77 

.78 


18,272 
179,253 

12,659 
212, 113 


10.19 
&97 


1,145 
470,375 

1,448 
554,751 


.94 
.96 


5,158 
151,485 

7.566 
977,374 


a40 
9.73 


976 

9,196 

1,097 

48,637 


19.57 
9.96 


14,039 
190,357 

15,793 
151, 319 


1L67 
10.44 


36,306 
911,196 

53,021 
388,008 


17.90 
13.67 


930 

171,678 

1,100 

179,045 


.54 

.61 


8,795 
198,778 

9,560 
963,597 


4.49 

aos 


94,510 
1.919,07<) 

91,993 
1,468,144 


9.01 
L45 


76,825 
950,383 

71,998 
993,588 


3a  68 


54,619 
799.978 

43,842 
896,486 


7.19 
4.89 


109 

0,013 

1,959 

99,390 


1.70 
&S0 


44,064 

913,493 

37,279 

1,149,316 


4.89 
a96 


1,039 

67,305 

988 

75.887 


3,313 
8,498 
1,290 
9,599 


L53 
L30 


196 

677 

43 

655 


91,884 
37,075 
92,598 
42,346 


801 
5.118 

640 
.•{,966 


368 
1,989 
1,003 
3,076 


0 

95 

19 

119 


196 
482 
115 
381 


514 
1,589 

911 
9,151 


53 
817 

35 
984 


4.578 
11,960 

3,950 
13,064 


7, 646 
97,744 

6,094 
97,593 


7,904 
19,041 

7,185 
13,338 


5,995 
11.843 

6,461 
17.059 


3 
55 

19 
71 


9.791 
98,150 

9,795 
99,825 


19,980 
102,146 

16,437 
142,375 


18.87 
1L55 


2,228 
975,077 

2,487 
312,227 


.81 
.80 


40,156 
916,328 

35,967 
954,450 


1&56 
13.86 


1,946 
475,493 

9,088 
560,017 


.41 
.37 


5,596 
159,767 

8,569 
980.450 


a69 
3.05 


976 

9,291 

1.109 

48,756 


ia43 

9.97 


14.165 
1911,839 

15,908 
151,703 


1L79 
10.49 


36,820 
912,715 

53,032 
390,159 


17.31 


983 

171.995 

1,135 

179,329 


.57 
.63 


13,373 
910,747 

13, 510 
976,681 


6.34 

4.88 


32.156 
1,946,899 

97,317 
1,495,667 


9.58 
L83 


84.090 
969,494 

78,483 
306.996 


33L03 
95.58 


59,837 
771,821 

50,303 
913,538 


7.751 
&51 


105 

6.066 

1.264 

99.461 


1.73 
&63 


53,785 

941.573 

46,997 

1, 179, 141 


5.71 
4.01 


973 

9^190 


9,996 


1,305 

69.495 

1,253 

78,183 


Lee 

L60 


Foreigii. 


i 


6,390 
40,385 

3,461 
48,362 


4,314 

19,017 

6,470 

99,390 


3,547 
30,606 

3,877 
46,466 


97,701 

98,158 

46,847 

155,709 


3.135 
39,755 
10,719 
89,165 


416 

1,166 

3,894 

35^930 


83 

9^865 

596 

5,134 


1,950 
45,049 

9,876 
96,315 


9,147 

8^554 

3,763 

19;  560 


6,191 

35^689] 
10.586 
73,691 


71,303 
399^134 

99,856 
596^553 


359 
1,539 

109 
1,974 


9.495 

130.860 

17,581 

196.8751 


65 
S7S 


a;  070 


96,151 
181.863 

38,900 
958,098 


9,465 
14,900 

5,117 
2^398 


916 

554 

33 

956 


15 

78 

5 

89 


70 

119 

30 

56 


40 

956 

44 

367 


19 

66 

95 

990 


9 
7 
0 
1 


4 

13 
4 

10 


1 
5 
0 
3 


33 

66 
16 
53 


116 
493 
138 
631 


5 
9 
3 
5 


94 
55 
99 
77 


9 

38 

0 

3 


65 
187 

67 
905 


S 


6,606 
40,939 

3,494 
48,618 


16.14 
7.19 


4,399 
19,095 

6,475 
92,479 


93.67 
98.61 


3,017 
30,725 

3,907 
46.529 


1L78 
&40 


97,741 

98,414 

46.891 

156,069 


96.19 

aaos 


3,154 
33,891 
10,814 
89,455 


9.61 
19.091 


416 

1,186 

3,895 

35,937 


35.07 
1L04 


85 
1^879 


5,135 


9.96 
ia94 


1,963 
45,955 

9,889 
96.325 


4.97 
ia9fi 


9,148 

8,559 

3,763 

19,563 


9SL10 
99.95 


6.154 
35.968 
10.602 
73.674 


17.11 
14.391 


71,419 
393,557 

99.994 
500.184 


18.151 
16.1 


357 

105 
1,979 


83L07 

&30 


9,519 

130,915 

17,610 

196,958 


7.97 
a94 


67 
613 


3,073 


1QL93 
10.68 


96,216 
169,050 

38,967 
956,308 


14.41 

14.89 
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tMU  in  1850  and  186(>-€ontiiia6d. 


ILLnERATBADULTa    WHOLE  NUMBBB  OF  ADULTS. 
PSB  CBNTL  OF  ILLITBEATB. 


VBU  FBBSOHS. 


KatlTe  and  foreign. 


i 


134, 033  ^■■•^ 


6,416  «  19 

8.914  o  671 
30,063  *•'" 


16,536  -  ^ 
858,579  "••^ 


48,995 
710,453 


&80 


4.  SO 


6,8»3 
164,340 
1^^»5    -00 
366,539   *••* 


699 
3,38^ 

4,991 
83,867 


0  053  3a  99 

1,  SS3  .A  »« 
9.865  **'* 


141 
755 

46 
737 


1&67 
6.51 


3^;i9J»W 


5. 6^1^" 


387 
1,348 
1,098 
3»366 


aaTi 

38.631 


8S»886 
143,089 

19,931 
190,999 


ia09 
10.44 


6^597 
394,173 

8,963 
334,699 


8.83 

8.68 


43,773 
347,053 

39,164 
300,981 


SUtm. 


130,687 
130.661 
176^961 
176,981 


17.73 
13L01 


39,687 
573,907 

48,979 
716,086 


flu  17 
&84 


30.46 
&95 


14, 122  J,   .. 
156^  446*®-^ 


^'^14. 89 
857, 068^*-'* 

68, 897  «o  QQ 

484,333**"*^ 


3'^"^   1.71 
180.833  ^" 

4,863 

191,605 


ftM 


14,916  -  a- 

334,660  **•* 

*^'1*«  5.OT 

337.818  *^ 


95,813  •  «. 

1.618.818  **^ 

181. 149  c  Mti 

3,666,697  ^^ 


J*' *^  84. 15 
895. 562  •****^ 


64,107 

890,838 

61,483 

1.093.361 


7.80 
S.08 


167 

6,588 

1,560 

85,460 


8.54 
a81 


70,815 
1,095,886 

75.478 
1,400,414 


&41 
5.39 


3.497 
81,605 

6,105 
08,880 


4.89] 
6.31 


0 

85 

13 

186 


0.00 
10.33 


198 
489 
115 
398 


86.18 
89.34 


518 
1,603 

915 
8,161 


33.33 
43.34 


54 

382 

35 

887 


16.77 
13.19 


4,611 
13,055 

3,966 
13,137 


3a  35 
30.19 


7,762 
28,167 

6,163 
88,154 


87.56 
81.89 


7.209 
13,030 

7,188 
13,343 


59.83 
53.87 


5^849 
11,686 

6,490 
17,129 


44.13 
37.88 


5 
93 
18 
74 


&38 

ia83 


9,786 
88,337 

9.798 
30,030 


3453 
38.61 


878 
3,831 

970 
8,339 


19L46 
11.54 


8,680 

185,568 

19,383 

369.905 


4.68 
5.84 


3,407 

5,004 

83,903 


80.31 
&96 


14,850 
123,711 

16,434 
156,838 


11.58 
ia46 


38,783 

858,670 

63,818 

486,484 


15.00 

iai3 


3,131 
180,554 

4,898 
191,893 


1.73 

8.55 


19,527 
846,715 

84,118 
350,355 


7.93 
&88 


103, 575 
1,640,379 

187,311 
8.094,851 


a3i 

&08 


84,386 
863,978 

78,588 
308,905 


3L96 
35.43 


69,356 

902,736 

67,913 

1, 110. 490 


7.68 
&19 


173 
6,681 
1,503 

85,534 


9L57 

aa4 


80.001 
1,133.683 

85,364 
1,430,444 


7.13 
5.96 


3,775 

83,836 

6,375 

100,619 


4.50 

aai 


6 
0 
0 
0 


37,944 
37,944 
37,839 
37,829 


0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


135.835 
135.835 
803,851 
303,851 


34,039 
34,039 
44,366 
44,366 


0 
0 
6 
0 


U 
18 


0 
0 
0 
0 


117, 511 
117, 5U 
135,480 
135»480 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 


TotoL 


156,573  k. 
873,778*^ 
196, 913  «. 
867, 974  " 


6.557 
894,178 

a963 
334,699 


8 


81,717«, 
884.997*' 

76,39323 
3.38.810** 


WHin  PBB80KB  NOT  BA8ILT  TAUGBT. 
WHOIS  WHITE  POPULATION.  PBB 
CENT. 


I 


106 
855 
135 
357 


.04 
.04 


144 

855 
135 
857 


.06 
.03 


575 
588 

656 
637 


.10 
.10 


875 
418 
174 
516 


.07 
.03 


99.687 
573,907 

48,979  , 
716.086  ^ 


a680 

185,588 

19.383 

369,905 


3,407 

5,004 

83.993 


30 
6 


150, 085  5g 
859,546*' 
820,885.. 
360,689" 


78,a83oc 
393,709** 
108,178jwj 
530,850*' 


3,131  Q 
180,554  * 

4,898 
191,883 


19,749  o 

846,937  ° 

84,130  , 

350.373  ^ 


103,575  f. 

1,640,379  ^ 

187,311  - 

8,094,851  " 


801. 
381, 
814, 
444, 


897 
483 
006 
335 


53 

48 


60, 

008, 

67, 

1,110. 


356 
736 
913 
490 


6, 

1, 

85, 


173 
681 
508  K 
534  ^ 


80, 
1,183. 

85. 
1.430. 


001 
633 
864 
444 


6 


3. 
83. 

«. 
100, 


775 
836 
375 
619 


6 


786 

985 

703 

1.331 


.08 
.06 


186 
395 
363 
736 


.05 
.04 


6 

31 

169 


.03 
.03 


136 


.05 


896 
35^.05 


335 

503 

457 

1.063 


.05 
.04 


350 
317 
336 
336 


.11 
.10 


406 

466*^ 

343 


647 


.05 


1,644  Q- 
3,048-"^ 
3,888  m 
8,832** 


615 
653 
706 
630 


.11 
.11 


1|344  ffj 
1,955-'" 
1. 748  08 
8,303*^ 


13 
15 
58 


.03 
.03 


1.433oe 

l,807og 
8,849"® 


110 

144 

96 

171 


.06 
.06 


556 


703 
687 


.10 
.11 


ATI 
418 
495 
516 


.11 
.10 


1,661  ,, 

985 •^■ 

3, 065  1- 

1,881*" 


133 
805 
847 

736 


.03 
.03 


6 

85 

169 


.03 
.01 


105 
896 
836 
354 


.04 
.07 


249 

593 

750 

1,063 


.04 
.07 


378 
317 
505 
336 


.18 
.15 


370 
466 
573 
647 


.08 
.09 


2,487 


.08 


3,048 
4,855  11 
3,833*" 


467 
553 
576 
630 


.08 
.09 


1,955*^ 
8, 375  101 


^04 
33 


58 


.04 


1|865  Qj, 
8,358'** 
8,711  i,j 
3,849-*" 


810 
144 

171 


.15 
.16 


reu 


78 


.03 


855 

102  031 
357-"^ 


198 


.03 


583 
831  04 


815 
418 
196 
516 


.05 
.04 


457 

985 

493 

1,831 


.05 
.04 


185 
395 
851 

736 


.03 
.03 


6 
33 

168 


.00 
.01 


112 


.04 


896 
354*"* 


191 

503 

380 

1,063 


.03 
.04 


132 
317 
141 

326 


.04 
.04 


178 
466 
187 
647 


.04 
.03 


3,048-"* 
1,697  Q- 
3,832-"* 


379 
553 
372 

633 


.07 
.06 


630 
1,955 

880 
3,303 


.03 
.04 


13 

9 

53 


.00 
.08 


941 
3,858 
1,135 

3,849 


.04 
.04 


^  04 
81 


171 


.05 


83 
855 
196 
357 


.03 
.06 


865 
588 

897 

637 


.05 
.05 


197 
418 
177 
516 


.05 
.03 


356 

985 

488 

1,331 


.04 
.03 


134 
395 
374 

736 


.03 
.04 


0 

6 

33 

169 


.00 
.03 


79 
896 
158 
354" 


.03 
04 


863 

593 

450 

1,063 


.04 


162 
317 
163 
326 


.05 
.OS 


184 
466 
807 
647 


.04 
.03 


1.856  «. 
3,048-"* 

1.557  04 
3,833-"* 


389 
553 
354 
630 


.07 
.06 


905 
1,955 

945 
8,303 


.05 
.04 


13 
15 
58 


.00 
.03 


1.130  05 
3,258-*^ 
1,336 
2,849 


.05 


63 

144 

55 

171 


.04 
.03 
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ANKUAIi  BEPOBT  OF  THE 


Taslm  m.-— Per  emU,  qfUUt&raU 


ILLITBSATB  ABTTI/rS.    WHOLB  NUMBBB  OF  AD0LT& 

CXNT.  OF  ILLIXB&AT8. 


Vattre. 


S 


jfOttAfflm 


fl8S0 
South  CaroUn*.....  < 

[1800 

flfiSOJ 
TeaneaMe <        S 

\«o{ 

{1890 
1800 

{1800 
1800 

f  1850  J 

Virgtal* i         I 

|l800{ 

{18S0 
1800 

fXBBIIOBlSB. 

Dakota,  1800 i 

Keteaak%1800 | 

2ireTada,1800 ^ 

{1850 
1800 

f  1850  J 

Utah i        ] 

\l800{ 

Waahington,  1800 i 

fl850 
Bistof  Cohmtbla..  < 

[1800 

Total  fbr  1850 | 

Total  for  1800......  i 


18,388 
180,136 

15,079 
131.131 


laea 

1L50 


81,084 
Sia,8S7 

71,114 
354.747 


801 
3,990 
1,477 
4,509 


95^99 
9a  05 


8,489 

87,503 

19,397 

109,034 


1474 
7.65 


590 

147,901 

939 

154,836 


.40 
.60 


79,558 
399,656 

74,954 
468,833 


19.91 
1&84 


1.534 

88,999 

9,679 

198,876 


1.86 

■ 

L35 


373 


1&89 


366 
11,545 


8.17 


35 

4,781 


.73 


85^760 
98,663 
33,353 
36,883 


80L87 
90L43 


196 
3,881 

169 
9,939 


a95 
1.83 


919 
5,688 


a84 


1,193 
16,594 

1,560 
31,884 


7.19 
6.97 


80^094  «A  AA 
8»0n,3«  *    "^ 


819,541 
10,833;.199 


7.57 


1,139 
3,903 
1.789 
3,303 


SO 
157 

60 
150 


51 

394 

47 


19,056 
85,519 
19,967 
87,100 


854 

99 
573 


131 
31 


7 

H 
4 

30 

38 

J? 

1 
10 

0 

i? 
1 


3,355 
5,974 
3,514 
5,840 


93,867 
317,040 


•■(kuu  i  jr> 


17,860 
184,196 

16,560 
135,633 


13L91 
13.30! 


5^105 

436 

5,989 


83,383 
815,730 

73,883 
358,050 


91 04 
90.86 


538 

3,389 

3,835 

13,731 


8,539 

57,750 

13,457 

169,184 


14781 
7.1 


8,613 
10,573 

6,990 
96,041 


641 
147.595 

969 
155,905 


.43 


5,851 
30,813 

81985 
19,631 


91,608 
435,175 

87,981 
495,923 


SL54 
17.00 


1.183 
13,773 

3^300 
81,032 


1,630 

83;  653 

3^778 

199, 478 


1.97 
1.39 


M50 

6^383 

14,478 

166,141 


68 

373 


16.80 


18 
1.064 


379 
11,576 


3138 


43 

4,818 


.87 


35,764 
38,683 
33,381 
36,996 


8dl83 
9a  40 


137 
3,891 

169 
9,354 


at6 

1.83 


890 
5,734 


a84 


4,548 
31,868 

5,074 
30.734 


saoo 
lasB 


8. 394, 383  ^^^  "I 


05,365      914,806 
9H  489 11, 071;  684 


a96 


3,809 


118 
1,936 


1,991 

1,3231 
4,033 


35 

1.826 

169 

7,653 


346 
1,885 


336 
1^947 
1^113 
7,479 


903,995 
1,344,995 


30^377 
9,477.491 


97 
U9 

1 

31 


lOb 
5,394 

436 
5,999 


ft09 
7.38 


4 
9 
8 
5 


5.13 


15b  69 


11 

36 

5 

13 


3,391 


3,624  o. 
10,608**' 

8,995  Ml  Ai 
36,054 '"•*** 


3 
17 

3 
15 


5^853  0(  |>^ 
30,999  """^^ 


9 
19 

1 
_3 

1 
4 

3 

16 


&64 


1,193 
13,791 

8.301»ay 
81.03$  "•** 


177 


5,151 
66,986 

166,157    *^ 


18 
1.064 


160 


1 

31 


3,811 


7.74 


118 
1,337 


9.51 


91 


696 
1,391 

^Saa33i 

4,038  ***^ 


35 


169 
7,658 


a8S 
&31 


346 

1.887 


13w03 


3 


1^950  ^^ 

%   117    AA     M 

7,488*'*^ 


758 
3,480 


304,753  «.  «. 
1,346,775^"* 


596 
S^614 


363,973  .. 
^460,105  ^^ 


3 


Sto  the  aeTeral  Ylewa  on  alavefy  and  prapentago;  In  them  tbofMtuaMMdMiKAilialdAjrpLhnm^ 
.gfa^afl,  and  aakv'a  deeper  ImproaaionT^ 
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Qd^Ua  in  1850  and  1860— Continned. 


ILUTESATB  ADULTS.    WHOLB  KUHBISR  OF  ADULTS. 
PBB  CENT.  OF  ILLITSRATS. 


FSBB  PBBSOira. 


HatiTo  and  foreign. 


i 


11, 

68. 

W. 
188, 


197. 

IH 


411 

413 
SOT 
497 


y  5^  38. 81 


l^;  {^12  39. 941 
1*22  53.58 


61 
193 

65 
163 


31.60 
SOL  87 


aL85 
&98 


53 


ISlOO 


80^ 
413, 

T7, 

4aH. 


735 
438 
554 

855 


IS.  53 
15.83 


6, 
1«, 

17. 
365; 


684 
581 
157 
017 


4.50 
4.70 


81 
1,437 


5.64 


660 
15,354 


4.30 


153 
6,017 


3.54 


36,  450qq  M 
99.953**^** 
34, 576  (»j  KA 
40,915***"*' 


161 

5,107 

338 

16,801 
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I 
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33 
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38 
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43 
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10 

0 

15 
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98 
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148,939  *•** 

17,959   .  -3 
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81 
1,437 


Sl64 


674 
15,387 


4.38 


160 
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9.64 
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99.973*^** 
34,604q4  *Q 
40,958**^** 


169 

5,117 

338 

16,006 


an 
9.00 


466 
7,611 


6.19 


4,886 


19.68 


94,818 

7,    191  ^Q     QQ 

38, 919*°' "^ 


1,106,644.,  ^ 
9,641,157*^* 
1,977,779 
13,557,789 


9.49 


173,931 
173,931 
in,353 
177,353 


95,903 

95^903 

111,751 

111,751 


94,940 
94,940 
75,938 
75,938 


90),  557 
909,557 
916^563 
916^569 
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0 
0 
0 


11 
11 
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15 
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1,494 
1,494 


1,391,957 
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1,734,551 
1,734,551 
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190,000-3 
309,581~ 
194,339|n 
318,978'* 


177.958^ 
414,394** 
187,579^ 
489, 537  "^ 


35. 408  38 

99,508** 

95,390^ 

964,176^ 


6,494  -, 

167,894  ^ 

9,956  s 

174.851  ^ 


309,357., 
648,593*^ 
307,084^ 
733,590*' 


6,781 
148,039 
17,950  5 
365,605  ^ 


81 
1,437 
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15,394 


160 
6,055 


8 


96,460(20 
99,973* 
34,604  a. 
40,958*** 


173 

5,198 

353 

16,991 


466 
7,611 


949 
975 
970 
991 


.00 
.09 


756 
757 
797 
897 


994 

975 
997 
991 


.08 
.10 


.10 
.09 


93 
154 
164 
491 


j06 
.04 


997 
313 
969 
314 


.09 

.08 


891 


.10 


885 
1,047-*" 


99 
305 
957 
774 


.03 
.03 


.03 


99 


.01 


:m 


^^07 
40 


83 


.051 


11 

5 

40 


.01 
.01 


6 


6, 559  05 
96,484** 

8,685mi 
39,706** 


9. 497, 901 Q. 
11,039,414** 

3, 019, 330  «j 
15,999,340*' 


11 


.00 


10 
38 
90 
61 


.03 
.03 


380 
757 
609 
837 


.05 
.07 


37 
154 
119 
491* 


.09 
03 


ISO 
975 
161 
991 


.05 
.06 


3&3 
757 
439 

837 


.05 
.05 


560 


.18 


313 

699  231 
314-** 


®"lO 
895-*" 

1,088  in 

1,047'*" 


54 

305 
983 

774 


.09 
.04 


.00 


99 


.09 


:.oo 


11 
69 

98 
83 


.09 
.03 


11 
15 
40 


.04 
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3 
11 


.03 


61 
154 
119 
491 


.04 
.03 


139 
313 
165 
314 


.04 
.05 


497 

895 

530 

1,047 


.06 
.05 


63 
305 
930 
774 


.09 
.03 


.00 


99 


.01 


.00 


98 


.16 


69 
"'18 


11 
17 
40 


.09 
.04 


134 
975 
149 
991 


.05 
.05 


334 
757 
361 
837 


.04 
.04 


49 
154 
157 
431 


.03 
.04 


147 
313 
144 
314 


.05 
.05 


540 

895 

676 

1,047 


.06 
.06 


305 
313 

774 


.03 
.04 


.00 


11 
39 


.04 


.00 


35 


83 


.04 


1J.OO 

7 


11 


.03 


13 


.03 


38 
61 


19,553-"^ 
16, 959  ^w. 
36,957-"" 


14. 979  08 
19,553"" 

93.980  fiQ 
96,957-"^ 


15 
38 
99 
61 


.04 
.05 


7, 978  04 
19,553*"* 

lC.729o4 
9G957-"* 


40 


.09 


3 
11 


.03 


17 
38 
40 
61 


.04 
.07 


9. 136  05 
19,553-"^ 
11, 856  ft, 
96,967-"* 


eat  to  the  light  by  the  aid  of  the  **Blrda'-eyo  notation,*'  that  th^  may  thereby  be  better  studied  and 
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Table  y,—Aged  20  and  ever. 


ILLITEBATE,  TOTAL  PSB  CENT. 


NATIVS  AND  FOEBXON. 


States. 


AlabamA 


1840. 


CoonMticnt. 


DelawBie 


Florid* . 
GeorgU. 

mi&ou. 

Indiana. 


White. 


Iowa. 


Kentnoky 
LooiBiana. 


Maine 


Harylaad 


MaaMcbnaetta 


Michigan .. 
Ippi 


83,813 

130,900 

0,972 

30,555 

548 

163^643 

5,099 

snr.oso 

1.384 

13,044 

33,360 

160,957 

39,157 

198,413 

40,290 

968,049 

1,194 

19,456 

42,183 

943,984 

5,137 

79,000 

3,393 

934,177 

13.423 

154,443 

4,668 

403.761 

9,995 

96,189 

8,871 

73,638 


ia94 
.33 

ia43 

0.93 

90.11 

1470 

15.01 

6.14 

17.36 

0.50 

1.45 

a04 

1.15 

9.38 

19.M 


States. 


1840. 
Miaioiiri 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

VewTork 

Korth  CaroUaa 

Ohio 

Pennsyhrania 

Bhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

YlrginiA 

Wisoonsin 

District  of  Colombia 

Total 


White. 


90,617 

131,060 

980 

149,911 

6,693 

166,964 

46,735 

1,155,532 

59,470 

909,685 

37,313 

638.740 

35,700 

765,017 

1,690 

56,835 

31,(389 

111,663 

61,676 

948,938 

3,365 

144, 136 

61. 713 

330,069 

1.820 

16,973 

i.oec 
i.-),  oir 

579, 31 . 
6^440,161 


15.66 

.65 

4.01 

4.04 

38.36 

5.84 

4.66 

3.97 

19.43 

S4.7if? 

1.64 

I8.7C 

10.73 

7.33 

a  97 


See  Tie'vrs  1, 9, 3,  where  the  numbers  of  thousands  of  illiterate  <U  30  are  exhibited,  as  well  an  conld  be 
done  in  those  charts,  by  dreuUtr  dots.    See,  also,  the  Views  showing  the  per  eenC  of  white  illiterate  in 

1840. 1850.  and  1860. 

Tabub  III. — ^The  prime  object  of  this  table  is  to  give  the  percentage,  the  figures  for 
which  are  placed  on  the  right.  But  the  nnmbers  of  illiterate  and  of  adults  from 
which  the  per  cent,  ia  derived,  are  also  given  in  immediate  connection.  The  i>er  cent, 
of  foreign  white  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  foreign  total,  and  that  of  native 
colored  does  not  differ  materially  from  total  colored.  The  slaves  are  given  ^as  they 
have  been  by  others)  according  to  their  l^g€U  status,  as  all  unable  to  read  and  write. 
This,  in  most  of  the  States,  could  not  have  been  vei^  far  from  their  actual  condition, 
but  each  reader  can  make  deductions  acconling  to  his  own  knowledge  and  judf^ment. 
The  statistics  of  the  unfortunate,  or  excepted,  classes  of  white  persons — the  idiotic,  the 
insane,  the  blind,  and  the  deaf---are  given  in  the  last  four  columns,  on  account  of  their 
relation  to  this  question  of  theper  cent,  of  illiterate,  especially  in  those  States  where 
very  few  are  unable  to  read.  Tney  will  also  be,  on  other  accounts,  interesting  and  in- 
structive. It  will  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  many  of  the  States  a  large  propor- 
tion <k  the  blind,  and  deaf,  and  of  the  insane,  are  able  to  read.  Perhaps  the  next  cen- 
sus report  will  give  ns  the  statistics  of  the  illiteracy  of  these  classes. 

The  computations  for  Table  III  furnished  the  numbers  at  twenty  years  of  age  in  1840, 
1850,  and  I860,  thns  giving  the  whole  number  who  becameof  age  (twenty-one  years)  in 

1641. 1851,  and  1861,  and  the  number  of  them  who  were  unable  to  read  and  write. 
These  nnmbers  are  set  down  in  Table  IV,  and  in  connection  with  them  the  per  cent,  for 
the  three  decades  is  compared.    Table  V  gives  the  statistics  of  white  adults  and  iliitec 
ate  for  1840. 

All  theee  Views  require  of  us,  in  studying  them,  to  keep  in  mind  the  particular  design 
of  each  View,  and  the  special  use  of  the  squares  and  circles  in  it*  As  in  the  Arabic  no- 
tation, 10  may  mean  either  ten  men,  or  ten  thousand,  or  10  dollars,  or  10  per  cent.,  or 
10 parts,  and  so  on;  so  here,  the  group  of  units,  aSIa"  ma;^  mean  cither  10  thousand 
illiterate  adults,  as  in  No.  1 ;  or  ten  thousand  native  white  illiterate,  as  in  Nos.  2  and  3 ; 
or  10  thousand  illiterate  women  in  eroew,  as  in  Nos.  4  and  5 ;  or  10  women  more  than  a  huu 
dred  to  every  hundred  men,  or  10  thousand  adult  slaves,  as  in  No.  8 ;  or  10  ^er  ceuL^  u» 
In  some  of  the  other  Views.    This  must  be  kept  in  minU, 
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1.  We  should  first  stud^  each  chart  by  itself,  noticing  the  facts  standing  ont  on  the 
face  of  that  one  chart,  and  also  comparing  the  different  States  and  sections  of  the  coun- 
try with  each  other. 

2.  We  should  then  compare  with  each  other,  and  study  together,  those  of  the  same 
class,  (as  2  and  3;  4  and  5;  6  and  7,)  where  thd  dots  are  nsea  with  exactly  the  same 
meaning.  We  may  thus  study  the  progress  of  the  several  States,  and  of  the  whole 
country,  from  census  to  census. 

3.  In  comparing  with  each  other  the  different  classes,  where  the  unit  dots  are  used 
differently,  (as  1  with  2  and  3 ;  or  4  and  5  with  6  and  7,)  we  must  keep  in  mind  this 
difference  in  the  use  of  the  dots,  and  the  difference  of  the  general  design  of  the  aoyera] 
Views. 

These  sugeestions  are  made  in  advance  to  prevent  any  misapprehension  or  false  im- 
pression at  the  outset,  at  the  first  si^ht  of  these  illustrations,  such  as  might  naturally 
arise  from  the  impression  that  a  particular  square  or  circle  always  means  the  same  thing. 

THE  BIRD^S-EYE  VIEWS. 

In  the  following  views,  the  "  Bird's-eye  Notation,"  for  numbers  is  employed.  It  was 
first  published  m  St.  Louis,  in  1862,  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  BirdVeye  Views  of 
Slavery  in  Biissouri,  by  £.  Lei^h,  M.  D."*  It  was  devised  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
expression  to  numbers — ^for  bringing  them  out  to  view  in  their  actual  propartUnu  ana 
relations  to  each  other,  as  they  are  seen  in  nature ;  in  their  geographical  distribuHan,  as 
shown  in  maps  and  charts;  and  in  their  sucoession  in  time,  as  shown  in  historical  tables 
and  charts.  Our  Arabic  figures  are  a  kind  of  short-hand  notation  for  numbers ;  while 
they  record  them  they  hide  them ;  they  cover  them  up  as  in  treasure-houses,  where 
they  are  carefully  preserved,  but  are  not  exposed  to  view  so  as  to  be  seen  in  their  actual 
proportions. 

This  notation  brings  them  to  the  li^ht ;  it  uncovers  and  reveals  them.  It  gives,  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  words,  "pictures  of  numbers."  Such  views  as  these  could, 
with  proper  arrangements,  be  actually  taken  ixom  nature  by  the  art  of  the  photographer. 
While  the  short  hand  Arabic  figures  serve  admirably  the  purposes  of  the  historian,  the 
mathematician,  and  the  accountant,  for  quick,  safe,  and  condensed  record  and  arith- 
metical calculation,  the  bird's-eye  notation  serves  for  a  more  full,  distinct,  and  clear 
expression  and  illustration.  The  Arabic  figures  were  therefore  used  in  the  tables. 
This  representative  notation  is  used  in  the  views. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  well  enough  explained  in  the  words  of  the  original  pamphlet  in 
1862,  so  cnanged  as  to  adapt  them  to  View  1,  before  us. 

ExFiJkNATiON. — "  If,  when  the  census  of  1840  was  taken,  the  illiterate  whites  in  oarh 
State  in  the  Union  had  been  gathered  together  near  the  center  of  the  States  and  col- 
lected in  regiments  of  1,000  persons  each,  and  these  regiments  arranged  in  regular  order, 
they  wouldliave  presented  to  the  eye  or  a  person  passing  over  in  a  balloon,  or  to  the 
eye  of  a  bird  flying  over  at  a  proper  height  m  the  air,  very  much  such  an  appearance 
as  that  exhibited  in  View  I.  For,  each  one  of  the  dots  in  this  map  or  view  represents 
a  regiment  or  collection  of  1,000  persons.  Thus,  the  forty-seven  thousand  illiterate 
white  adults  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  represented  by  forty-seven  dots ;  the  thirty- 
six  thousand  in  Pennsylvania  by  thirty-six  dots,  and  so  in  all  the  States."  No  further 
explanation  is  needed,  save  what  is  given  at  the  bottom  of  each  View.  Every  one  who 
examines  the  Views  will  quickly  perceive  their  plan  and  meaning,  and,  on  studying 
and  comparing  them,  will  see  their  use. 

View  1. — Tms  map  shows  the  geographical  distribution  of  white  illiteracy  as  the  cen- 
cus  of  1840  first  revealed  it.  We  see,  at  the  first  glance,  that  it  was  very  uniformly 
distributed  over  the  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  New  England  States,  which 
had  so  long  enjoyed  the  aavantages  of  common  school  education,  and  the  extreme 
northwest  and  southwest,  which  were  then  but  thinly  inhabited.  It  represents  by 
thousands,  or  by  regiments,  the  numbers  recorded  in  Tables  IV  and  V.    See  also  Table  I. 

The  common  impression  that  white  illiteracy  is  to  be  found  especially  among  the ''  poor 
whites"  of  the  cotton  or  plantation  States,  is  at  once  seen  to  be  an  error.  In  the  six  north- 
em  slave  States,  Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  andHissonri, 
which  are  rather  fiurming  than  plantation  States,  there  were  much  larger  nombers  who 
could  not  read. 

The  very  general  idea^  also,  that  the  free  North  is  comparatively  firee  fitun  this 
calamity  is  seen  to  be  a  mistake,  there  being  twice  as  many  white  illiterate  in  the  north- 
ern tier  of  States,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  niinois,  as  there  were  in  ths 
plantation  slave  States,  and  almost  as  many  as  there  were  in  the  six  great  farming 
slave  States. 

And  we  were  evidently  by  no  means  indebted  to  our  foreign-bom  population  for  any 
very  large  part  of  this  evil,  for  it  is  seen  to  have  existed  at  that  time  ohiefly  in  those 

*  Entered  ocoording  to  Act  of  Gangress.  in  the  y«ar  1868.  by  Edwin  Leigh,  tn  the  «leik*8  olBoe  of  tlit 

iJnited  States  diatriot  ooart  for  the  euAem  district  of  MiaaoorL 
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states  into  which  the  immigrant  had  then  hardly  begnn  to  penetrate ;  and,  besides,  the 
great  tide  of  unlettered  immigrants  had  then  hardly  began  to  flow  toward  our  shores. 
The  widespread  and  copiparativel^  uniform  diffnsion  of  the  evil,  and  its  existence 
chiefly  among  our  own.  native-bom  citizens,  are  the  great  facts  which  confront  us  here 
at  the  outset. 


EZFLANATlOir, 

Eftdi  AQTrAaB,  And  eacb  onoLS.  denotM  1fQ9 
white  persons  acred  90  jtun,  or  over,  who  cannot 
fiead  and  write. 
•  The  anouM  denote  those  aged  90  and  under  21. 


View  2.— This  map  holds  up  before  our  eyes  the  same  great  painfiil  facts— Iffnoranoe 
widespread  and  spreading— not  limited  to'unfayored  regions,  but  uniformlv  aifTused; 
a  national  and  not  a  sectional  calamity ;  an  evil  of  native  growth  rather  tnan  of  foi^ 
eign  origin.  Still  the  bookless  whi  te  population,  though  standing  by  tens  of  thousands 
in  the  plantation  States,  is  more  multitudinous  in  the  farming  slave  States  and  in  the 
Northern  States.  And  now  we  see,  directly  and  definitely,  that  it  is  mainly  among  the 
people  bom  and  bred  in  our  own  country. 

Tne  great  increase  of  this  calamity  is  conspicuous  here.  Not  onl^  along  the  Canadian 
border  and  in  the  railroad-building  States  around  the  great  immigrant-receiving  sen- 
ports,  such  as  Boston  and  New  York,  and  in  the  States  where  our  other  large  cities  are 
found,  and  where  untaught  immigrants  have  begun  to  crowd,  but  all  over  the  countnr 
we  find  our  American-born  citizensgrowing  up  in  masses  untaught.  Delaware,  indeed, 
remains  the  same,  and  in  South  Carolina  there  are  six  thousand  less ;  but  in  all  the 
other  States  there  are  more  than  there  were  in  1840.  In  a  few  States  there  are  a  few 
thousand  more,  but  in  most  of  them  there  are  ten/ twenty,  thirty  thousand  more  of  our 
•wn  native-born  white  illiterate,  besides  the  twenty  and  fifty  thousand  foreign-born 
added  to  Massachusetts  and  New  York ;  in  the  whole  count^  1,012,019,  where  there 
were  579.316  in  1840;  four  hundred  tluntsandmm^&^a  whole  army  of  recraits — a  tremen- 
dous m^ority  for  a  presidential  vote.  Thus,  in  this  most  important  matter  of  the  in- 
creasing numbers  or  illiterate  white  adults,  1840-'50  were  ten  years  of  retrograde  rather 
than  oi  progress.  For  the  exact  figures,  here  represented  in  round  thousands,  see  Ta- 
bles HI  ana  lY ;  compare  also  Table  11.    View  3  is  also  derived  from  the  same  tables. 
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View  3. — If  we  turn  now  to  the  next  map  for  1860,  we  see  the  same  aniform  distri 
')utiun,  only  it  has  now  become  more  uniform,  as  the  new  States  of  the  West  have  be- 
come more  thickly  settled,  and  the  North  is  Ming  up  with  emigrants  from  foreign 
countries. 

The  evil  is  still  increasing  since  1850 ;  there  is  a  very  large  increase  in  the  numbers  who 
cannot  read.  In  some  of  the  plantation  States  there  are  a  few  thousands  more ;  but  there 
are  many  more  thousands  in  the  growing  States  of  the  far  West,  now  rapidly  fiUing  up 
with  the  rude  pioneers  of  civilization  preparing  the  way  for  more  fiivored  and  more 
civilized  grandchildren ;  and  still  larger  numbers  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern  States 
coming  in  from  forei^  sources.  In  the  whole  country  there  are  now  1,181,918,  where 
there  were  1,012,019  in  1850,  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  more,  seriously  threaten- 
ing our  welfare  and  safety.  In  the  ticeniy  years,  from  1840  to  1860,  the  number  had 
ftiore  than  doubled,  there  being  1,181,918,  where  there  were  579,316— -six  hundred  thou- 
sand more. 

But  the  view  is  not  all  dark ;  the  increaae  w  less  than  it  was  in  the  previous  decade, 
1840-'50— very  much  less.  Though  not  abated,  the  evil  is  materially  checked,  notwith- 
standing the  great  foreign  indux.  South  Carolina  has  gained  not  quite  a  thousand ; 
Louisiana,  Virginia,  and  Maryland,  from  three  to  five  thousand ;  North  Carolina  and 
Tennessee,  six  and  eight  thousand ;  and  Ohio  and  Indiana,  now  becoming  old  States, 
are  feeling  the  good  effects  of  their  schools  and  educational  influences,  and  are  recover- 
ing from  the  evOs  attending  new  settlements.  These  States  have  fewer  illiterate  than  in 
1850,  while  all  the  rest  have  more.  Perhaps  in  all  these  States  the  schools  planted, 
stimulated,  extended^  or  improved  on  account  of  the  alarm  caused  by  the  census  oi 
1840,  are  now  beginning  to  bring  forth  their  good  fruits.  Children  beginning  to  learn 
after  1840  were  still  under  age  in  1850,  but  now  in  1860  many  of  them  are  adults.  This 
partly  explains  the  fact  that  the  improvement  did  not  appear  in  1860,  but  began  to  ap- 
pear m  1860. 

But  the  numbers  of  native  illUerate  are  more  important  as  showing  the  influence  and  pro- 
gress of  our  own  institutions.  In  ^s  point  of  view  the  prospect  is  more  encouraging, 
though  still  dark  and  threatening.  But  for  her  foreign  illiterate.  New  York,  instead 
of  having  twenty-five  thousand  more,  would  have  had  three  thousand  les^  and  Penn- 
sylvania seven  thousand  less:  and  Kentucky  would  have  had  a  thousand  less,  instead 
of  having  a  thousand  more,  illiterate.  Ohio  diminished  the  number  of  her  native  illit- 
erate by  eleven  thousand,  Indiana  by  fourteen  thousand,  Virginia  by  five  thousand, 
and  Temiessee  by  ten  thousand,  and  in  most  of  the  States  there  was  but  little  or  no 
increase  of  native  illit>eracy ;  it  was  chiefly  foreign.  In  the  whole  country  there  wers 
about  eleven  thousand  more  native-born  unable  to  read  than  there  were  in  1850—% 
great  improvement  upon  the  amazing  increaae  in  the  previous  decade,  1840-'50.  While 
we  take  all  con^age  from  these  &«ts  to  make  more  vigorous  and  successful  use  of  the 
schools  which  have  so  much  checked  the  sriowth  of  this  evil,  we  must  not  be  deladed 
by  this  partial  check,  but  rather  be  incited  and  encouraged  to  use  other  more  effective 
and  appropriate  means  to  abate  it,  and  reduce  it  to  its  minimum  at  a  compiwatively 
eaily  dav.  It  must  not  be  permitted  to  remain  fastened  upon  our  body-poUtic  to  the 
end  of  this  centu^,  as  it  will  be  if  suitable  and  sufficient  measures  are  not  taken,  and 
that  right  soon.  But  of  this,  more  in  another  and  proper  place,  after  we  have  consid- 
ered, in  connection  with  the  per  cent,  of  illiteracy,  the  causes  which  have  prodaced, 
perpetuated,  and  aggravated  it,  and  the  comparative  insufficiency  of  the  school  influ- 
ences hitherto  employed  to  abate  it. 

Reliability  of  the  Census. — ^A  comparison  of  Views  1, 2,  3  shows  that  we  may 
rely  upon  the  accui'acy  of  the  census  reports  for  all  the  practical  purposes  of  these 
statistics. 

We  might  depend  upon  the  law  of  general  averages,  which  can  be  trusted  in  the  case 
of  such  mrge  numbers  over  so  large  a  field.  Any  particular  cases  of  dishonesty  or 
carelessness  in  local  enumerators,  such  as  we  know  to  have  existed  in  some  districts  of 
our  large  cities  in  1860,  or  any  combination  of  politicians  to  conceal  unwelcome  facta 
in  their  own  districts  or  States,  such  as  has  been  charged— though,  perhaps,  without 
much  foundation — ^would  be  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean.  Such  variations,  however  Uu^, 
would  be  too  trivial  in  comparison  to  affect  materially  such  immense  numbers.  But 
aside  from  and  above  these  general  considerations,  we  have  good  evidence  in  the  Views 
before  us  of  the  substantial  reliability  of  the  census  reports. 

Look  at  maps  1,  2,  3.  See  how  the  statistics  of  the  successive  periods,  1640, 1850, 
1860,  compare  and  harmonize.  Consider  the  comparative  numbers  in  each  particular 
State  for  these  three  years — ^in  each  group  of  related  States— in  each  section  of  the 
country.  The  r^tive  numbers,  the  onward  movement  is  the  same.  Such  Tariatioiu 
as  occur  are  in  harmony  in  the  same  sections  and  classes  of  States,  and  are  in  aooordr 
ance  with  the  probable  operation  of  causes  which  we  do  not  have  to  go  far  to  find. 

With  the  same  things  in  view,  compare  maps  4  and  5,  or  6  and  7,  with  regard  to 
comparative  nude  and  female  illiteracy ;  or  8,  A,  B,  C,  in  the  .case  of  the  slaves ;  10, 11,  or 
12,  with  regard  to  the  percentage  or  density  of  the  aggregate  illiteracy  of  all  clanes 
in  the  country.    All  these  comparisons  agree  in  showing  that  there  is  that  hannony 
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and  consistency  in  the  census  reports  on  the  subject  of  illiteracy  which  can  result 
only  from  their  being  substantially  true,  and  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
remaininj^  Views  yet  to  be  prepared,  and  the  census  of  1870,  when  it  is  given  to  the 
public,  will,  on  comparison,  leaa  to  the  same  conclusion. 

The  only  real  and  important  variation  from  the  truth  is  that  already  referred  to— 
that  the  numbers  must  be  understated — largdjf.  understated.  Very  many  who  could 
not  read  were,  doubtless,  unwilling  to  be  so  reported.  Many  who  could  read  but  n 
few  words  would,  doubtless,  report  themselves  as  able  to  read.  Here  the  errors  would 
be  all  on  one  side,  and  the  law  of  averages  would  not  come  in.  We  may  safely  take 
Horace  Mann's  judgment,  and  add  "  30  per  cent,  to  the  figures  of  the  census  on  this 
point  for  its  undoubted  under-estimateeJ' 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  in  this  connection  the  large  numbers  who  could  read  but 
little,  so  little  and  with  so  great  difficulty  as  not  to  be  actual  readers.  On  looking  all 
round  this  subject,  it  is  apparent  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  overestimating  or  over- 
stating the  numbers  of  the  illiterate,  or  the  immensity  of  the  evil,  or  its  tUreateuing 
character.  The  danger  all  lies  the  ot^er  way;  and  our  safety  and  our  progress  require 
of  us  to  look  it  full  in  the  face. 

TiDS  Greatness  of  the  Numbers. —This  notation,  as  it  is  used  in  these  maps,  is  not 
dc^i^ed  or  fixed  to  express  the  vastness  of  the  numbers  of  our  illiterate;  that  would 
reiujro  maps  a  thousand  times  as  large.  For  that  purpose,  not  one  little  dot,  but  a 
tl  or  sand  dots  should  be  used  to  represent  a  thousand  men;  and  one  of  these  viewg 
W't'ald  fill  volumes,  instead  of  covering  but  a  single  page. 

We  may  help  our  minds  a  little  in  approximating  to  some  notion  of  the  comparative 
largenwe  of  these  hosts  of  illiterate,  by  comparing  them  with  the  majorities  at  some  oi 
OCT  popular  elections,  or  with  the  numbers  who  enlisted  in  our  armies,  or  whose  liveg 
were  sacrificed  in  the  late  war.  This  each  one  can  do  for  himself.  But  to  form  a  just 
conception  of  the  actual  ffreatne$9  of  such  large  numbers  is  too  much  for  the  human 
mind.  We  can  conceive  of  a  few  scores  or  hundreds,  but  when  we  come  to  myriads  or 
millions,  the  mind  is  lost,  it  is  overwhelmed. 

It  may  help  us  a  little  to  look  at  the  cirdea  in  Views  1,  2,  3.  They  are  so  few  and  so 
small  as  almost  to  escape  notice.  The  nse  of  them  (see  explanations)  senses  to  give^ 
at  once,  the  numbers  of  thousands  over  19,  (as  in  Table  III,)  at  20,  (as  in  Table  IV,) 
and  over  20,  (as  in  Table  U.)  So  much  they  are  designed  to  do,  and  they  do.  But 
these  few  little  circles  give  no  conception  of  the  large  numbers  who  were  just  attain- 
ing their  ms^ority,  and  assuming  the  powers  and  responsibilities  of  adult  men  and 
women,  without  having  the  ability  to  read  and  write.  In  View  3  the  one  little  circle  in 
Arkansas  tells  us  that  of  the  15,000  illiterate  native  whites  in  that  State,  1,000  were  just 
becoming  of  age.  It  serves  this  purpose.  But  it  expresses  nothing  of  the  largeness  of 
fhat  number;  and  yet  that  number,  1,344,  is  a  number  so  lar^e  that  it  would  require 
more  than  all  the  squares  and  circles  in  View  3  to  express  it,  if  each  dot  stood  for  one 
young  man  or  woman.  So  there  are  three  circles  in  Missouri,  as  there  are  in  several 
of  the  other  States.  They  almost  escape  notice ;  and  yet  the  3,237  illiterate  young  white 
men  and  women  of  that  State  between  20  and  21  years  of  age  would  require  more  than 
all  the  dots  in  View  9  to  express  the  whole  of  so  large  a  number. 

This  may  serve  to  impress  upon  our  minds  the  fact  that  these  numbers  are  too  great 
for  our  comprehension,  and  that  no  attempt  is  here  made  to  express  their  greatness. 
These  Views  undertake  to  show  only  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  evil  in  the  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country,  its  historical  progress  or  growth  from  census  to  ceusns, 
and  the  relative  proportions  oi  male  and  female  and  of  native  and  foreign  bom,  while 
the  fact  that  it  ijs  great  beyond  comprehension  and  beyond  endurance  is  dimly  shad- 
owed forth. 

This  is  all,  but  this  is  enough — ^too  much  for  our  national  pride ;  too  much  for  our 
confidence  in  the  safety  of  our  free  institutions ;  too  much  for  our  hope  of  rapid  pro- 
gress toward  a  higher  civilization ;  but  perhaps  enough  to  show  us  how  sick  we  arc,  to 
alarm  us  in  view  of  our  danger,  and  to  cause  us  to  apply,  promptly  and  energetically, 
the  appropriate  remedies. 

Views  4,  5,  6,  7.  There  is  no  point  of  view  from  which  this  subject  presents  so  se- 
rious and  threatening  an  aspect  as  from  that  of  the  lar^e  excess  of  female  illiteracy. 
These  four  maps  are  prepared  to  bring  these  facts  to  light.  lu  Views  4  and  5  equal 
numbers  of  male  and  female  illiterate  in  each  State  are  represented  by  light  circles  and 
s^ioares,  and  (hen  (he  black  squares  stand  for  so  many  thousands  of  illiterate  females  in 
excess  of  the  illiterate  males.  In  Views  6  and  7  the  exact  per  cent,  of  excess  in  each 
State  is  so  expressed  that  the  different  States  may  be  compared  with  each  other,  and 
;he  actual  degree  and  progress  of  this  excess  can  be  easily  studied.  The  numbers  ax  a 
taken  from  Table  II. 

From  Views  6  and  7  it  is  apparent  that  ^with  the  exception  of  the  States  along  ths 
Canadian  border,  where  perhaps  the  Frencn  Canadian  immigrants  have  more  illiterate 
males  than  females,  and  of  the  newest  States  of  the  far  west)  the  females  who  cannot 
read  are  largely  in  excess ;  and  very  uniformly  so,  when  we  consider  thtf  different 
States,  the  different  sections  of  the  country,  on  the  two  different  census  years.  IH50  ani. 
18U). 
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It  shonld  be  noted,  by  lookinf;  at  Views  4  aod  6,  that,  in  the  States  above  referred  to 
where  female  illiterate  are  not  in  excess,  the  aotnal  numbers  are  very  small,  eepeciallv 
in  the  western  Territories ;  in  most  cases  but  a  few  scores  or  hnndredB,  and  not  enough 
CO  appear  as  thousands  on  these  maps.  In  these  cases  the  percentage  haa  lees  compar- 
ative value. 

In  the  case  of  Utah,  though  the  ^reat  preponderance  of  ignorant  women  there  will 
arrest  attention  and  be  deemed  significant^  the  comparison  between  the  years  1850  and 
1860  does  not  appear  on  the  maps.  Taking  Utah  and  Nevada  together  for  1860,  to 
compare  them  with  the  same  extent  of  territory  in  1850,  the  total  numbers  are  236  men 
and  230  women  unable  to  read,  or  97  women  to  100  men.  This  will  make  the  relative 
numbers  more  nearly  what  they  were  in  Utah  in  1850,  and  exactly  the  same  as  in  Ore* 
gon  in  1860 — 3  per  cent,  less  of  females  than  of  males. 

To  learn  the  lessons  taught  by  these  maps,  we  must  turn  to  the  States  where  the 
numbers  are  large,  and  look  especially  at  Views  6  and  7.  There  are  some  important 
differences  between  the  different  States  and  sections,  which  will  be  noticed ;  but  the 
great  fncts  are,  the  general  unifonnity  throughout  the  country,  and  the  larse  excess  of 
females.  The  average  is  from  140  to  150  illiterate  femaiea  to  every  100  males,  and  we 
see  how  many  and  which  States  have  this  ratio,  and  how  many  exceed  it. 

Comparing  the  two  years  1850  and  I860,  we  see  that  in  the  Northern  and  Eastern 
States  the  proportion  of  ignorant  females  has  increased  by  the  following  percentages : 
In  Maine  by  11  per  cent. ;  in  New  Hampshire  by  53;  Vermont,  27 ;  New  York,  10 ;  Mas- 
sachusetts, :M  jJKhode  mand,  33 ;  Connecticut,  16 ;  Delaware,  10 ;  and  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  37 ;  also  in  Minnesota,  32,  and  In  Wisconsin  3.  In  the  Gulf  States  also 
it  has  increased :  in  Florida  by  3  per  cent. ;  Georgia,  9 ;  Alabama,  3 ;  Mississippi, 
Louisiana,  Texas,  and  Arkansas,  by  5  per  cent,  in  each.  While  in  the  more  central 
States  it  has  diminished :  in  New  Jersey  by  19  per  cent. ;  Pennsylvania,  13 ;  Ohio,  13 ; 
Indiana,  19 ;  Illinois,  7 ;  Iowa,  24 ;  Missouri,  5 ;  Kentucky,  6 ;  Tennessee,  15 :  South 
Carolina,  11 ;  North  Carolina,  18 ;  Virginia,  17 ;  and  IMDBavland,  26.  In  the  whole  coun- 
try it  has  diminished  by  6  per  cent. — an  enooura^ng  tact,  so  far  as  it  goes.  But  the 
great  fact  remains :  a  very  large  minority  of  our  illiterate  wnite  population  are  women. 

These  facts  ought  to  be  strong  arguments.  Women  are  not  only  the  mothers  and 
wives  and  sisters  of  voters,  (if  they  do  not  vote  themselves,)  and  of  soldiers  and  £um- 
ers,  artisans  and  laborers,  whose  value  as  producers  and  worth  as  citisens  depend 
so  largely  on  their  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  means  of  improvement ;  but  they 
themselves  have  special  charge  of  our  rood,  our  dress,  our  home  life  and  comforts,  our 
well-being  in  health  and  siclmess ;  and  knowledge,  intellisence,  and  enlightened  dis- 
cretion are  even  more  needed  for  their  special  work  and  offices  than  in  the  special 
work  and  sphere  of  the  other  sex.  But  more  than  all,  and  above  all,  they  are  the 
natural  and  actual  teachers,  not  only  in  schools,  but  in  the  fandlv,  as  mistresses  of  ser- 
vants, as  neighbors,  friends,  sisters,  who  can  and  will  instruct  all  who  need,  and,  high- 
est of  all,  as  mothers  of  their  own  children. 

Let  our  mothers  and  sisters  and  female  friends  be  taught :  let  them  read  books  and 
newspapers,  and  love  to  read  them ;  let  them  love  knowledge,  and  seek  it  and  use  it, 
and  illiteracy  will  disappear  from  the  land.  Let  them  know  uie  work  can  be  done ;  let 
them  have  the  facilities  for  it,  and  they  will  do  it.  In  the  place  of  growing  ignorance^ 
we  shall  have  rapid  advance  in  ability  and  efficiency,  in  intelligence,  in  xennement,  in 
everything  belonging  to  a  higher,  purer,  better  civilization. 

Views  A,  B,  C.~Tkese  charts  show  the  progress  of  slavey  from  1840  to  1860— its 
growth  and  its  extension  South  and  West.  They  more  particularly  express  the  num- 
ber of  thousands— of  regiments — of  adult  slaves.  (See  Tables  III  and  VI.)  Nearly 
ftU  of  these  were  illiterate.  One  cannot  but  feel,  on  looking  at  this  dark  mass,  ita 
rapid,  steady  growth,  and  its  irresistible  and  unresisted  onward  march  as  a  mass  of 
gnorance,  degraded  and  degrading,  that  our  country  has  escaped,  barely  in  time,  from 
ievils  aud  dangers  of  incalculable  proportions. 

If  there  has  been  so  much  public  indifference  and  practical  neglect  in  the  case  of 
white  illiteracy,  we  have  happuy  been  deeply  interested  in  that  of  the  freedmen,  and 
have  taken  earnest  and  active  measures  to  instruct  them.  The  sudden  elevation  of 
these  untaught  millions  to  the  condition  of  American  freemen  and  citizens  aroused  at 
once  such  a  sense  of  duty  and  responsibili^,  and  such  a  desire  to  teach  and  elevate 
them,  as  to  call  forth  most  liberal  patrona^  from  the  Government  through  the  FVeed- 
men's  Bureau:  the  most  generous  donations  of  the  firee-hearted  and  open-handed, 
through  the  Freedmen's  idd  Societies — too  large  to  be  long  continued ;  and  the  most 
noble  and  heroic  self-devotion  of  teachers,  who  hastened  to  the  South  to  teaoh  them» 
The  convictions  of  the  feeling  of  the  countiy  are  well  embodied  in  the  late  proclama* 
tion  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  There  should  be  the  same  convictions  and 
the  same  feeling  with  regard  to  the  corresponding  millions  of  illiterate  white  men  and 
women,  who  are  equally  needy,  equally  worthy  of  our  thought  and  generous  sympa- 
thies, aud  constitute  a  much  larger  host  of  bookless  citizenSf  if  we  melude,  mk,  only 
those  who  cannot  read  at  all,  but  also  those  who  read  so  poorly  that  books  and  news- 
papers are  of  no  use  to  them. 
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Some  facts  connected  with  these  extraordinary  efforts  to  edacate  the  freedman,  so 
irell-directed,  so  energetiC;  and  so  sucoeesful,  deserve  to  be  specially  noticed  and  pon- 
dered welly  as  showing  the  magnitnde  of  the  work  we  have  to  do,  and  the  absolute 
necessity  <n  some  other  and  better  fieusilities  and  methods  than  we  have  hitherto  em- 
ployed. 
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Let  it  be  premised  that  there  mnst  be  now  in  the  United  States  over  five  millions  of 
free  colored  people  $  the  estimated  nnml^r  for  187D  is  5,407,000.  (See  Preliminary  Re- 
port of  the  Eighth  Census.''  p.  7 ;  and  *' Compendium  of  the  Seventh  Census,"  p.  87.) 
The  annual  increase  must  oe  set  down  as  over  100,000,  and  of  those  who  were  lately 
slaves  nearly  that  number.  But  there  must  have  been  less  increase  during  the  war, 
aad  still  less  from  more  adverse  circumstances  since.  Let  us,  then,  take  the  number 
for  1860,  ten  years  ago,  though  that  is  much  below  the  actual  number.  The  whole 
number  of  slaves  was  four  mulions ;  their  annual  increase.  80,000.  The  whole  number 
o£  adult  slaves  was  1,734,000  j  their  annual  increasej  35,000.  Let  us  now  compare  with 
this  the  numbers  who  have  bNden  taught  to  read,  and  Judge  from  the  past  what  a  work 
we  have  yet  to  do  in  the  future.  The  following  faci»  are  taken  from  the  reports  of  Mr. 
Al vord,  superintendent  of  freedmen's  schools : 

In  July,  1&S7,  the  whole  number  enrolled  in  the  day  and  night  schools  was  111,442 : 
in  1869  it  was  114,522.  About  one-sixth  of  these  (some  20,000)  were  over  16  years  of 
age.  If  all  of  these  were  different  persons,  in  the  day  and  in  the  night  schools,  and  if 
vntirely  new  classes  were  formed  in  each  successive  year,  and  if  none  of  them  knew 
how  to  read  before,  and  if  every  one  enrolled  learned  to  read  well  enough  to  make 
use  of  books  and  newspapers,  and  if  none  of  them  were  under  20  years  of  ago,  there 
were  not  more  than  20,000  adult  froedmen  per  year  taught  to  read— only  about  half  the 
annual  increase^ 
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Table  YL^PersoM  aged  20  and  over. 


1M0. 


XLUTEIUTB.     WHOLE  KUICBEB. 
PBB  CEXT. 


Natire  and  foreign. 


White. 


Slavea. 


Total 


Alabama 

Arkansas ........••.•.. ...............i 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Tni^iurm 

Iowa ....•......•.....•..•..••••.•••.>.•.....•........ 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

y^nw 

Haryland 

Maasachiuette 

Hichigan 

Hissiasippi 

Missouri 

Xew  Hampshire 

Kew  Jersey 

Kew  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

fihode  Island 

South  Carolina 

T(5ttne88ee 

Yennont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin ^ 

District  of  Columbia 

Total 


50,873 

130,900 

6,97S 

30,555 

548 

163,843 

5,093 

87,029 

1,384 

13,944 

33,300 

160. 957 

39,157 

196»413 

40,339 

368,049 

1,194 

19,456 

43,183 

343,984 

5,137 

79,000 

3,393 

334,177 

13,433 

154,443 

4,663 

403,761 

8,395 

96,189 

8,871 

73,838 

30,617 

131,669 

980 

149, 911 

6,693 

166,964 

46,735 

1,155,533 

59,470 

809,685 

37,319 

638.740 

35,700 

765,917 

1,690 

56,835 

31,689 

111,663 

61,676 

848,938 

3,365 

144, 136 

61,713 

330,068 

1,830 

16,973 

1,086 

15,015 


1&84 

88.88 

.33 

ia43 

9.93 
80.11 
14.70 
15^01 

6.14 
17.36 

aso 

1.45 

&04 

1.15 

8138 

l&Ol 

15.66 

.65 

4.01 

4.04 

3&36 

5.64 

4.66 

8L07 

19.48 

84.78 

L64 

1&70 

ia78 

7.83 


105,974 

105,974 

8,004 

8,004 

17 

17 

889 

889 

11,684 

11,684 

119, 143 

119, 143 

136 

136 

1 

1 

8 

8 

71,387 

71,887 

67,166 

87,166 

0 

0 

38,886 

38,886 

0 

0 

0 

0 

84,695 

84,605 

81,039 

31,039 

0 

0 

660 

669 

1 

1 

100,879 

100,879 

8 

8 

83 

83 

5 

5 

150,751 

150, 751 

70,396 

70,306 

0 

0 

197,899 

197,809 

5 

5 

8,804 

8,804 


5T9, 316 
6, 440, 164 


a97 


1,071,168 
1,071.163 


129, 

83G, 
14, 
38, 

163, 

5, 

88, 

13, 

35, 
151, 
880, 

89, 
198, 

40, 

act!, 
1. 

19, 
113, 
314, 

92, 
166, 

3, 
334, 

50, 

193, 

4. 

403, 

8. 

86, 

93, 
IW, 

41, 
152, 

149, 

167, 

46, 

1,155, 

160, 

310, 
37, 

638, 
35, 

705, 

1. 
56, 
172, 
302, 
132, 
319, 

a, 

144, 
359. 
537, 

1, 
16. 

3, 
17, 


847 
874 
976 
5511 
565 
860 
981 
518 
068 
G28 
502 
099 
893 
549 
330 
050 
SOS 
464 
4G9 
271 
.303 
166 
393 
177 
709 
728 
662 
761 
395 
189 
566 
533 
656 
708 
980 
911 
363 
633 
736 
533 
349 
564 
314 
743 
733 
940 
695 
840 
440 
414 
01^ 
334 
365 
136 
611 
968 
835 
978 
290 
819 


55 

39 


31 
51 
54 

15 
15 
6 
36 
55 


96 


50 
27 


53 
6 


66 
41 


49 
11 
19 


1. 650, 478  22 
7,511,336  ^ 


It  will  be  seen  that  this  table  corresponds  with  colamns  7, 10,  and  11  of  Table  III, 

5 living  the  atatistfcs  of  those  oolnmns  for  1640,  and  that  the  general  arroncement  for 
840  here  is  the  same  as  that  for  1850  and  1860  there.  The  explanation  of  that  table 
will  therefore  serve  for  this.  As  the  free  colored  illiterate  were  not  given  in  the  census 
of  1840  they  are  not  included  in  the  total  oolonm  here. 
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Bat  many  of  those  enrolled  in  the  day  and  in  the  night  schools  mnst  have  been  the 
same  persons ;  and  many  of  them  attended  from  vear  to  year ;  some  of  them  had  some 
ability  to  read  before ;  and.  donbtless,  not  a  few  beginners  failed  to  become  good  read- 
ers ;  and  then  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  over  16  most  have  been  under  20, 
BO  that  no  sm^l  deduction  mnst  be  made  from  the  20,000  a  year  for  the  nmnber  of 
adults  actually  taiwht  to  read.  Were  there  more  than  10,000  annually  taught  to  read 
in  these  schools  f    Were  there  so  many  f 

There  were  also  from  30,000  to  35,000  persons  estimated  as  attending  day  and  night 
schools  not  regularly  reported.  If  the  same  proportion  of  these  were  adults,  then  one- 
third  must  be  added  to  the  above  numbets  for  the  adult  freedmen  taught  in  all  the 
schools.  The  Sunday  sdhools  numbered  about  100,000  persons.  How  many  of  these 
were  adulte,  whether  most  of  them  were  the  same  persons  attending  from  year  to  year; 
how  many  of  them  belonged  to  the  day  or  night  schools,  reffulariy  or  irregularly  re- 
ported, and  how  much  was  done,  and  how  effectually,  in  the  Sunday  schools,  to  teach 
them  tn  read,  does  not  appear — cannot  be  determined. 

But,  setting  the  number  taueht  at  the  highest  possible  figure,  it  is  but  a  fruction  of 
the  annual  increase.  The  work  is  manifestly  so  great — so  inconceivably  great — ^that 
the  large  expenditures  and  '^gorons  and  successful  ^orts  of  the  freedmeo'e  schools 
and  their  lil]«ral  supporters  have  foiled  to  keep  up  with  the  annual  increase — ^have 
fallen  very  far  behind.  They  have  not  arrested  the  steady,  onward  march  of  this  mass 
of  ignorance,  but  have  done  only  what  they  could  to  check  its  progress.  It  has  still 
cone  on,  so  that  to-day  there  are  more  adult  freedmen  unable  to  read  than  there  were 
three  years  ago :  many  thonsands  more. 

There  is  anotner  view  to  be  taken  of  this  matter.  Of  the  hundred  thousand  and 
more  per  year,  regularly  reported  as  enrolled,  there  were  some  in  alphabet  classes,  some 
in  easy  reading,  and  some  m  advanced  reading.  The  pupils  in  easy  reading  numbered 
from  30,000  to  55,000  and  those  in  advanced  reading  from  20,000  to  44,000,  in  the  sev- 
eral reports  of  the  freedmen's  schools  from  1867  to  1870.  Taking  the  highest  num- 
ber for  advanced  readers,  44,000,  and  making  the  proper  allowance  for  part  of  them 
(was  it  five-sixths  or  more)  being  under  20,  part  of  them  belonging  to  night-schools  as 
well  as  to  day-schools,  part  of  them  being  the  same  persons  in  successive  years,  some 
of  tiiem  having  known  how  to  read  before,  and  we  begin  to  see  and  feel  how  far  this 
grand  and  nobie  andsucoessful  movement  has  proved  inadequate  to  reach  the  heart  of 
the  evil  to  be  removed,  or  even  to  diminish  materially  its  rapid  and  steady  growth. 

And  yet  this  evil  must  be  checked,  must  be  removed.  The  freedmen  must  learn  to 
read«  We  are  not  even  educating  the  children — ^hardly  enough,  perhaps  not  enough  of 
tkenif  to  equal  their  annual  increase.  But  if  we  loere  doing  this ;  if  we  were  teaching  all 
the  children,  as  Prussia  does  for  her  children,  and  New  England  partially  for  hers,  this 
would  not  be  enough.  As  Mr.  Alvord,  superintendent  of  fireedmen^s  schools,  said  in 
1867,  ''How  can  we  wait  for  this  in  the  rapid  march  of  events  f  Those  now  adults 
must  be  taught ;  the  youth,  the  middle-ageclmust  be  taught,  must  become  readers,  and 
be  aided  in  this  way  to  rise  and  discharge  better  their  new  duties  as  citizens  and  free 
men,  if  we  and  they  would  prosper.  And  more  of  the  children  mnst  be  taught ;  they 
must  be  better,  more  rapidly,  more  successfully  taught.  This  must  be  done ;  it  cm  be 
done ;  who  of  us  will  Jom  and  say,  it  ahM  he  done  f 

ViKW  9.— This  chart  is  a  combination  of  Views  3  and  8  C.  It  gives  the  aggregate 
number  of  thousands  of  illiterate  of  all  classes — native  and  foreippn,  male  and  feimile, 
black  and  white,  slave  and  f^.  The  figures  from  which  it  is  denved  will  be  found  in 
Table  III,  column  11,  total.  By  comparing  it  with  View  6  C  and  with  View  3,  or  by 
comparing  those  two  Views,  it  will  be  apparent  how  large  a  proportion  of  our  iUitef- 
ate  population  are  white  and  native  bom.  And  it  must  be  oome  in  mind  that  dU  of 
the  illiterate  slaves  are  here  represented,  while  the  white  illiterate  who  reported  them- 
selves able  to  read,  or  were  able  to  read  but  little  and  so  imperfectly  as  not  to  be  actual 
readers,  are  not  here  included. 

After  what  has  been  said  on  the  preceding  pages,  this  View  must  be  left  to  each  one^s 
own  study  and  reflections.  It  is  apparent  that  we  have  an  immense  work  to  do,  and 
that  no  State  or  section  is  fr«e  from  a  painfully  large  share  of  it  at  home,  while  many 
of  the  States  North  and  South,  East  and  West,  are  m  pressing  need  of  help,  and  must 
have  it  from  some  source.  And  especially  when  we  consider  that  each  of  these  dots 
stands  for  a  whole  thousand — a  regiment  of  the  ignorant,  and  that  it  would  reanire  a 
thousand  times  as  many  units  to  express  the  entire  host ;  that  all  the  dots  in  this  char 
will  not  suffice  to  fully  express  the  number  that  Kansas  alone  has  to  teach,  if  she  would 
not  suffer  from  their  continued  ignorance,  we  see  that  there  is  occasion  and  need 
enoueh  for  this  exhibit  of  our  real  condition,  and  that  thei^e  is  work  enough  for  ns  all, 
as  individuals,  as  commnnities,  as  States,  and  as  a  nation. 

Vtsws  10, 11, 12. — In  these  three  maps  the  squares  and  oifoles  ore  not  nsed  to  stand 
each  for  a  thousand  persons,  but  here  each  denotes  one  per  cent.  They  do  not  es:prees 
the  actual  number  of  illiterate,  but  the  density  of  illiteraey,  Siud«ding  all  closaea.  The 
figures  will  be  found  in  Table  IV. 
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The  80  or  90  dots  in  New  Mexico  show  that  nearly  all  the  i)opalation  is  illiterate- 
all  bat  10  or  15  per  cent.  The  50  or  60  dots  in  most  of  the  cotton  or  plantation  States 
show  that  about  half  or  more  than  half  the  population  cannot  read.  In  a  few  other 
slave  States  it  is  abont  one-third,  in  some  a  quarter,  and  in  some  of  the  Northwestern 
States,  from  a  fourth  to  a  tenth  of  the  people.  Quite  a  number  of  the  Northern  States, 
east  and  west,  have  from  five  to  ten  per  cent. ;  while  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Rhode 
Mand,  Nevada,  and  Utah  are  the  only  States  having  but  three  per  cent.,  or  less.  Of 
oourse,  this  includes  the  illiterate  of  all  classes — ^foreign  and  slave,  as  well  as  native 
white.  It  shows  how  great  a  work  each  State  has  to  do  in  pronortion  to  the  number 
of  its  inhabitant's;  but  it  does  not  show  anything  definitely  of  the  causes  operating  to 
increase  or  perpetuate  illiteracy  among  our  own  tree  people,  bom  and  educated  in  our 
own  land. 

View  10  shows  us  that  the  per  cent,  of  illiteracy  increased  from  1640  to  1850,  not 
only  in  the  whole  country,  but  especially  in  New  England,  (chicfiy  firom  foreign 
sources,)  and  in  some  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States.  View  11,  on  the  contrary, 
shows  how  it  was  diminished  in  the  nest  decade,  not  only  in  the  whole  country,  but 
in  most  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States,  thongh  still  increasing  in  New  England, 
in  Mississippi,  and  on  the  Pacific  slope.  View  12  shows  that  during  the  whole  twenty 
years  there  was  some  improvement  in  respect  to  the  per  cent,  of  total  illiteracy  in  the 
whole  country,  and  in  what  States  and  parts  of  the  country  it  was  most  marked.  But 
a  great  increase  of  the  evil  is  seen  in  New  England  and  the  Middle  States,  as  also  in 
Michigan  and  in  one  or  two  other  States,  for  the  main  causes  of  which  we  need  not  go 
beyond  tlio  fact  of  ignorant  immigration  from  Canada  and  Europe,  and  of  slave  mi- 
gration toward  the  extreme  South  aud  Southwest. 

It  is  not  so  important  or  instructive  to  investigate  minutely  here  the  improvement 
in  the  percentage  of  some  of  the  States,  as  it  will  be  in  connection  with  the  views  of 
native  white  il1it4!!racy.  It  is  here  complicated  so  much  with  the  relative  increase  of 
slaves  and  whites,  as  well  as  with  the  influence  of  foreigners,  that  it  teaches  but  little. 
Mississippi,  for  instance,  lost,  on  the  whole,  3  per  cent,  hetween  1850  and  1860,  (View 
11 ;)  but  this  was  due  to  the  ^eater  increase  of  the  slave  population — the  ratio  of 
white  illiteracy  actually  diminished  one  per  cent. 

It  may,  however,  be  noticed  here  that  the  improvement  was  not  confined  to  particu- 
lar States.  It  was  very  general  throughout  the  South  aud  West — ^almost  everywhere 
except  in  New  EnglaucL  It  is  noticeable  particularly  in  the  northern  tier  of  slave 
States,  and  in  some  Western  States.  It  must  have  been  due  to  some  common  cause  or 
causes  operating  over  those  vast  areas  aud  large  sections  and  groups  of  States.  But 
this  is  not  the  best  place  to  consider  it  in  detail. 

Another  thing  strikes  us  on  looking  at  these  three  maps,  and  that  is  the  comparative 
harmony  and  uniformity  of  the  results  of  the  three  census  reports  of  1840,  1850,  and 
18G0.  We  have  already  noticed  (page  19,  View  3)  the  bearing  or  this  upon  the  question 
of  the  reliability  of  the  census  statistics  on  this  subject.  It  is  very  manifest  here. 
Whether  we  look  at  these  three  maps  with  reference  to  the  whole  country,  or  look  at 
larger  or  smaller  sections,  or  groups  of  States,  or  at  individual  States,  the  conviction 
becomes  irresistible  that  these  corresponding  aud  harmonious  results  of  the  three  suc- 
cessive census  reports  are  duo  to  the  fact  that  they  are  substantially  correct ;  that 
there  are  no  irregularities  or  inaccuracies  in  them  that  can  in  any  way  materially  afiect 
the  general  conclusions  to  w^hich  they  lead,  aud  the  great  lessons  which  they  teach.  It 
only  remains  for  us  to  do  the  work  to  which  they  point,  us. 

CAUSES  AND  REMKDIBS. 

It  would  be  premature  to  enter  upon  a  full  discussion  of  the  causes  and  remedies  ot 
this  evil  before  we  come  to  the  Views  of  percentage  of  native  white  illiteracy,  which 
show  its  density  (its  proportion  to  the  wiiole  adult  native  white  population  of  each 
State)  and  bring  out  its  relations  to  the  special  local  influences  which  have  been  o])er- 
ating  to  produce  or  remove  it.  Indeed,  maps  of  some  of  the  States,  showing  its  distri- 
bution in  the  several  counties,  and  thus  bringing  us  more  directly  to  see  its  relations  to 
general  and  special  causes,  ought  first  to  be  studied.  Views  of  such  minute  geographi- 
cal distribution  by  counties  would  be  as  much  more  instructive  than  these  maps  of  its 
distribution  among  the  States  as  these  maps  are  more  instructive  than  the  single 
group  of  dots  for  the  whole  United  States,  to  be  seen  in  the  lower  right-hand  corner  of 
Views  6,  7,  10,  or  12;  and  such  county  Views  need  to  be  prepared,  and  shall  bo,  as  soon 
OS  circumstances  will  permit,  and  the  necessary  means  can  be  obtained. 

But  already  the  maps  we  have  been  looking  at  and  studying  point  to  several  import- 
ant causes ;  the  influx  of  i^piorance  from  Canada,  and  through  Canaila,  and  to  the 
great  Atlantic  ports,  by  immigration  ;  the  influence  of  slavery  in  the  plantation  States, 
and  even  more  among  the  poorer  farming  population  flowing  westward  from  the  older 
and  wealthier  portions  of  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  the  mountain  valleys  and  to 
the  newly-settled  parts  of  those  States,  and  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  even 
beyond  the  northern  banks  of  the  Ohio ;  the  peqnage  and  other  adverse  causes  bearing 
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upon  the  untangbt  population  of  New  Mexico ;  the  influences  which  have  cotne  down 
from  some  of  the  early  settlers  and  immigrants  of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  some 
other  States,  as  compared  with  the  school  influences  inherited  in  New  England ;  and 
unfavorable  circumstances  and  difficulties  in  new  and  sparse  settlements  in  the  pioneer 
Western  States. 

But  there  must  be — ^there  are,  other  causes  more  universal,  more  fundamental,  more 
permanent,  impairing  the  efficiency  of  schools,  preventing  the  sncceasfol  use  of  maternal 
and  &mily  agencies,  aggravating  the  effect  of  other  adverse  circumstances,  preventing 
or  taking  away  the  anxiety  of  the  untaught  1>o  leam^  preventing  the  beginner's  early 
and  speedy  success,  disheartening  him^  and  deterring  him  from  perseveiing  in  his 
efforts  at  self  culture  in  this  elementary  and  all-essMitial  branch  of  study — ^in  uas  very 
root  of  all  study  and  progress. 

Full  investigations  or  this  subject  will  establish  the  fact  that  even  in  our  most 
fiivored  sectionsr— in  New  England,  in  New  York,  and  the  Biiddle  States,  and  in  the 
Northwest — and  in  the  most  ravored  parts  of  them,  in  towns  and  cities  where  money 
has  been  most  lavished  and  pains  have  been  least  spared,  our  schools  have  not  been  as 
efficient  as  they  ought  to  be ;  not  half  as  efficient  as  they  can  and  must  be  made.  It 
will  appear  also  that,  hitherto,  home  efforts,  and  self-teaching,  and  Sunday-school,  and 
neighborly  and  friendly  assistance  have  been  of  little  or  no  avail ;  they  have  hardly 
been  available  or  practicable. 

It  is  believed  that  the  mother's  teaching,  home-teaching,  teaching  by  masters  and  mis^ 
tresses,  by  friends  and  Sunday-school  teachers,  and  with  these,  after  these,  and  more 
than  these^  self-teaching  can  be  made  even  mare  effective  than  schools. 

EDWIN  LEIGH. 
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Tabus  Ill.^StatUtiea  of  eolUget  and  colhgiate  iMtUutUmi  in  the  United  Siaia, 

fX.B.— Id  this  table  the  abbrevlatlonB  in  the  column  of  ** DenominAtions *'  are  as  follows:  It  C. 
^>al ;  Cong.,  Con^rcgatioaol;  Pres.,  Presbyterian ;  Chr.,  ChriBtiao ;  U.  P.,  United  Presbyterian;  O.  P., 
will  Baptist;  Univ.,  Universalist ;  Unit.,  Unitarian;  Mor.,  Moravian;  1¥. Ch.,  New  Cborch;  G.  B., 


Name. 


1  Spring  Hill  College 

2  u  niversity  of*  Alabama 

3  Howard  Collf|5o 

4  Emerson  Inst  itate 

5  St.  John's  College , 

61  University  of  California , 

Pacific  Metbotlist  College 

8  St  Ignntins  College 

9  Sanu  Clara  CoUege 

10  University  College 

1 1  University  of  the  Pacific 

12  St  Mary's  College 

13  St  Vincent's  College 

14  St  Augustine  College 

15  San  Rafael  College 

16  Union  College 

17  Sonoma  Colleffe 

18  Petalnma  College 

19  Franciacim  College 

SO  College  of  our  hsMj  of  Guada- 

Inpc. 

21  Yale  College 

22,  Weslcyan  University 

23  Trinity  Collepre 

24  St  Mar}''s  College 

25  Delaware  College 

26  Mercer  University 

27  Bowdon  Collegiate  Institution . 

28  EmoryCollego 

29  University  of  Georgia 

30  Oglethorpe  University 

31  Wesleyan  Female  College 

32  Atlanta  University 

33  Wheaton  College 

34  Lombard  University 

35  KnoxCollcge 

36  Abingdon  College  

37  niinois  Wesleyan  University. . 
oS  Eureka  College 

39  Illinois  Femolo  College 

40  niinoU  Soldiers'  College 

41  Northwestern  University 

42  Moumonth  College 

43  Illinois  College 

44  Shurtleif  Colleee 

45  Northwestem  Femide  College. 

46  McKendreo  College 

47  Jubilee  College 

48  Lincoln  University 

49  Almira  College 

50  Chicago  University  - 

51  Illinou  Industrial  university. 

52  Quincy  College 

53  Marshall  College 

54  Angustana  College 

55  Westflold  College 

56  Mendota  College 

57  St.  Ignatius  College 

58  St  Yiatnr'M  College 

59  St.  Aloy sins  CoUeee 

60  Northwestern  College 

61  Stockwell  Collegiate  Institute. 

62  Indiana  University 

63  Indiana  Asbory  Univendty . . . 


liOdfcttOIii 


St  Joseph.  Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala  — 

Marion,  Ala 

Mobile,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark... 

OakUnd,Cal 

VacaviUe.Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Santo  Clara,  Cal.... 
San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Santo  Clara,  Cal.... 
San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Los  Angeles,  Old. . . 

Benicia,CaI 

San  Rafael,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Sonoma,  Cal 

Petalnma,  Cal 

Santo  Barbara,  Cal. 
...do 


Now  Haven,  Conn 

Middletown,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn    

WUmington.  Del 

Newark,  Del 

Penfield,  Greene  Co,  Ga. . . 
Bowdou,  Carroll  Co.,  Ga. . . 
Oxford,  Ga... 
Athens,  Ga  . . 
Atlanto,  Ga. . 
Macon,  Ga... 
Atlanta,  Ga. . 
Wheaton,  HI.. 
Galesbnrg,  111 

...do 

Abingdon,  HI 


■ 

8 
I 

I 

I 


Preaideitt. 


1835 
1831 
1841 


1857 

1835 

1851 

18551 

1851 

1859 

1851 

1863 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1862 

1858 

1866 

1868 


1701 
1831 
1823 
1847 


Bloomington,  HI 

Eureka,  HI 

Jacksonville,  HI 

Fulton,  HI 

£vanston,Hl 

MonmontKHl 

Jacksonville,  111 

Upper  Alton,  HI 

Evanston,Ill 

Lebanon,  HI 

Robin's  Nest,  lU 

Lincoln,  HI 

Greenville,  HI 

Chicago,  lU .*.. 

Urbana,Hl 

Siincy.Hl 
enry,Ill 

Genesee,  HI 

Westfield,Ill 

Mendota.  m 

Chicago,  HI 

BourlK>nnais  Grove,  HI. . . . 

£.  St  Louis.  HI 

Napervllle,  HI 

Stockwell,  Ind 

Bloomington,  Ind 

Greencastle,  Ind 


1838 
1856 
1837 
1801 
1835 
1838 


S.  R.  Freeman,  D.  D 


Col.  O.  C.  Gray.  A.  M 

John  Dnsant>M.D 

J.  R.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Rev.  Z.Bayma 

Rev.  A.  Vand 

Peter  V.  Veeder.  D.  D , 

T.  H.  Sinex,  D.  D 

Brother  Jnstln 

Rev.  James  McGiU 

Rt  Rev.  WiUiam  L  Kip.  D.  D. 

Alfred  Bates , 

Dr.  R  Townsend  fiuddert 

Rev.  W»  N.  Cunningham 

Rev.  Mark  Bailey,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  J.  O'Keefe.  O.  a  F 

Brother  Pascal  Dorau,  O.  S.  F 


T.  D.  Woolsey,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 
J.  Cnmmings,  D.  D.,  LL.  D . 
A.  Jackson, D. D., LL. D  . .. 


1852 
1838 
1853 
1652 
1852 
1850 
1867 
1855 
1856 
1830 
1832 
1855 
1828 
1847 
1865 
1857 
1859 
1868 
1854 
1855 
1860 
1861 


1870 
18li6 
1868 
1865 
1861 
1828 
1837 


Hon.  William  H.  Pnmell 

H.H.  Tuckor.D.D 

John  M  Richardson,  R  S 

Luther  M.  Smith,  D.  D 

A.  A.  Lipscomb,  D.  D 

D.  Wills, D.D 

J.  M  Bonnoll,  D.  D 

Rev.  £.  A.  Ware 

Rev.  J.  Blanchard,  A.  M 

J.  P.  Weston- D.  D 

John  P.  Gulliver,  D.  D 

J.  W.  Butler,  A.  M 

O.  S.  MnnseU,  D.  D ,.. 

N.  W.  Everest,  A.  M 

W.  H.  DeMotte,  A.  M 

L.n.  Potter 

Erastus  O.  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

David  A.  WaUaoe,D.  D 

J.  M.  Sturtevaot,  D.  D 

J.  Bnlkley,  D.  D. . . .  ~ , 

Rev.  W.  P.  Jones,  A.  M , 

Robert  Allyn,  D.  D 

Rt  Rev.  H.  J.  Whitehonae,  D.  D 

Azel  Freeman, D.D 

John  R  White,  A.  M 

J.  C.  Burroughs,  D.  D 

John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D 

George  W.  Gray.  A.  M 


Rev.  T.  O.  Haaselquist 


Roy.  J.  W.  Corbet,  A.  M  . 

Rev.  J.  Verdin.  S.  J 

Very  Rev.  P.  Bandoin 

F.  U.  Zabel,  D.  D.,  D.  C.  L. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Smith.  A.  M ... 

John  P.  Rousi  A.  M 

Gyrus  Nutt,  D.  D 

Tnomas  Bowman,  D.  D. . . 
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Table  lII*^8taUiHc8  of  colUgea  and  collegiate  imtUntioM  in  ike  United  StaUty 
fX.B.— In  this  tablo  the  abbroviations  in  tiie  oolnmn  of  ** Denointnntiona **  are  as  follows:  H.  C^ 


copal;  Cong.,  Congregational;  Pres.,  Presb^'terian ;  Chr.,  Christian ;  U. P..  United  Presbyterian;  C.P^ 
Will  Baptist;  Univ.,  Universolist ;  Unit.,  Unitoxian;  Mor.,  Moravixui;  x(. 


Ch.,  New  Church;  G.  B., 


I 


Namo. 


Spring  Hill  Collef 
university  of*  AUil 


lUrama 

Howard  Collej^e 

Emerson  lustitate 

5  St.  John's  ColWo 

6  Univendty  of  California 

Pacific  Methodist  College 

e  St  Ignnt  ins  College 

9  Sauu  Clara  College 

10  University  College 

11  Universitv  of  the  Pacific 

12  St  Mary's  CoUeffe 

13  St  Vincent's  CoUege 

14  St  Augnstine  College 

15  San  Kafiiel  CoUege 

16  Union  College 

17  Sonoma  Col leffe 

18  Petoluma  College 

10  Franciscfin  College 

20  College  of  oar  La4y  of  Guada- 

lupe. 

21  Tale  College 

82  Wesloyaii  University 

S3  TrinityCoUege 

84  St  Mar}''s  College 

85  Delaware  College 

86  Mercer  University 

27  Bowdon  Collegiate  Institution 

28  Emory  College 

29  University  of  Oeorgla 

30  Oglethorpe  University 

31  Wesley  an  Female  College  .... 

32  Atlanta  University , 

33  Wheaton  College 

34  Lombard  University , 

35  KnoxCollege 

36  Abingdon  College  

37  Illinois  Wesley  an  XTnivaisity. 
«#d  Eureka  College 

39  Illinois  Femiue  College , 

40  Illinois  Soldiers'  College 

41  Xorthwesteru  University 

42  Monmouth  C(Hloge 

43  Illinois  College 

44  Shurtleff  College 

45  Northwestern  Female  CoUege. 

46  McKendree  College 

47  JabUee  College 

48  Lincoln  University 

49  Almira  College 

50  Chicago  University  - 

51  lUinois  Industrial  university. 

52  Quincy  College 

53  MarsliaU  ColWe 

54  Augnstana  CoUege 

55  Westfleld  College 

56  Mendota  College 

57  St  Ignatius  College 

58  St  viatur'H  CoUege 

59  St.  Aloysius  College 

«n   Northwestern  College 

61  Stockwell  Collegiate  Institute. 

62  Indiana  University 

63  Indiana  Asbury  univeraity  . . . 


LooatioiL 


St  Joseph,  Ala 

Tuscaloosa,  Ala 

Marion,  Ala 

MobUe,  Ala 

Little  Rock,  Ark... 

OakLuid,Cal 

Yacaville,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal . 
SanU  Clara,  Cal.... 
San  Francisco,  Cal . 
Santa  Chkra,  Col.... 
San  Fianciaoo,  Cal . 
Los  Angeles,  Ckl. . . 

Benicia,Cal 

San  Rafael. Cal .... 
San  Francisco,  Cal . 

Sonoma,  Cal 

Petaluma,  Cal 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 
— do 


18351 

1831 

1841 


Now  Haven,  Conn 

Middletown,  Conn 

Hartford,  Conn    

WUmington.  Del 

Newark,  Del 

Penfleld,  Greene  Co.,  Ga. 
Bowdou,  CarioU  Co.,  Ga. 

Oxford,  Ga 

Athens,  Gra 

Athuita,Ga 

Maoon,Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Wheaton,  HI 

Galesbnrg,  lU 

do 

Abingdon,  HI 

Bloomington,  HI 

Eureka,  HI 

JacksonviUe,  HI 

Fulton,  m 

£vanston,Hl 

Monmouth.  HI 

Jacksonvilio,  HI 

Upper  Alton,  HI 

BvanstoUvHl 

Lebanon,  HI 

Robin's  Nest^IU 

Lincoln,  HI 

GroenviUe-Hl , 

Chicago,  HI ' 

Url>ana,Hl 

Siincy,Hl 
enry,  HI , 

Genesee,  HI , 

Westfleld,  HI 

Mendota,  HI 

Chicago,  HI 

Bonr  Iwnnais  Grove,  Hi . . . 

£.  St  Louis,  HI 

Naperville,  HI 

StockweU,Ind 

Bloomington,  Ind 

Gfeencastlo,  Ind 


1857 

1855 

1851 

18551 

1851 

1859 

1851 

1863 

1867 

1868 

1869 

1862 

1858 

1866 

1868 


1701 
1831 
1823 
1847 


Preaideitt. 


S.  B.  Freeman,  D.  D 


1838 
1856 
1837 
1801 
1835 
1838 


1852 
1838 
1853 
1852 
1852 

law 

1867 
1855 
1856 
1830 
1832 
1855 
1828 
1847 
1865 
1857 
1850 
1868 
1854 
1855 
1860 
1861 


Col. O. C. Gray,  AM 

John  Dnsant^  M.  D 

J.  R.  Thomas,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. .. . 

Rev.Z.Bayma ■ 

Eev.A.Varsi 

Peter  V.  Veeder,  D.  D 

T.  H.  Sinex,  D.  D , 

Brother  Justin 

Rev.  James  MoGiU 

RtRev.  wmiamLKip,D.D. 

Alfred  Bates 

Dr. R.  Townsend  Huddert .... 

Rev.  W*  N.  Cunningham 

Rev.  Mark  Bailey,  A.  M 

Rev.  J.  J.  O'Kee^,  O.  &  F 

Brother  Pascal  Doran, (xS.i\ 


T.  D.  Woolsey,  D.  D„  LL.  D. 
J.  Cununings,  D.  D.,  LL.  D . 
A.  Jackson,  D.  D.,  LL.  D  . .. 


>«••••« 


1870 
1866 
1868 
1865 
1861 
1828 
1837 


Hon.  WUliam  B.  PumeU 

H.H.  Tucker,  D.D 

John  M.  Richanlsnn,  &  S 
Luther  M.  Smith,  D.  D  . . 

A.  A.  Lipscomb,  D.  D 

D.  WiU«,D.D 

J.:&LBonnell,  D.  D.. 

Rev.  B.  A.  Ware 

Rev.  J.  Blanchard,  A.M 

J.  P.  Weston.  D.  D 

John  P.  GuUiver,  D.  D 

J.  W.  Butler,  A,  M 

O.  &  MiinseU,  D.  D 

N.W.  Everest^  A.  M 

W.  H.  DeMotte,  A.  M 

L.n.  Potter 

Erastns  O.  Haven,  D.  D.,  LL.D.. 

David  A.  Wallace.  D.  D 

J.  M.  Sturtevant,  D.  D 

J.  Bulkloy,  D.  D 

Rev.  W.P.Jones,  AM 

Robert  AUyn,  D.D 

Rt  Rev.  H.  J.  Whitehouse,  D.  D 

Asel  Freeman,  D.  D 

John  B.  White,  A  M 

J.  C.  Bnrroagha,  D.  D 

John  M.  Gregory,  LL.  D 

George  W.  Gray,  A.  M 


Rov.  T.  O.  Haaselquist 


Rev.  J.  W.  Corbetk  A.  M  . 

Rev.  J.  VertUn,  S.  J 

Very  Rev.  P.  Bandoin  . . . . 
F.H.Zabel,D.D.,D.aL. 
Bev.  A.  A  Smith.  A.  M ... 

John  P.  Rous,  A.  M 

Cyrus  NuttDD 

Tnomas  Bowman,  D.  D. . . 


C0UUIS8I0MEB  OF  EDUCATION. 
fMtifutioni  tB  the  United  Statu,  ^■e.—Continned. 
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I 


1») 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 

136; 

137 

138l 

139 

140, 

141 

i42 

1431 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

100 

151 
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153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161 
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163 
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1G5 

166 
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168 
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171 

172 
173 
174 
175 

176 
177 

178 
179 

180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 


Boston  GoUefre 

Toft's  Colleco 

Colle<;o  of  tuo  Holy  CroflS 

Amherst  College 

Harvard  College 

Olivet  College 

Uoiversity  ik  Michigan  . . 

Kalamazoo  College 

Michigan  Female  College 

Albiuu  College 

Hillsdale  CoUcge 

Adrian  College 

Univorsity  of  Minnesota . . 

Northfleld  College. , 

MissisHippi  College . 


I^Doation. 


UniverHity  of  Missiaaippi. 
University  of  Missooii... 
St  Louis  University. 


.-•^. « 


Washington  Universi^ 

Military  &  CoUegiaAe  tnstitoto 

William  JeweU  CoUege 

Lindenwood  College 

Westminster  College 

Jefl'erson  City  College 

Lewis  CoUege 

St  Yiucent'e  College. ... 

Mount  Pleasant  College 

St  Joseph's  College 

College  of  tbeChristian  Brothers 

St  Cbarlos  College 

Dartmouth  College 

College  of  New  Jersey 

Rntgors  College 

Boroentown  College 

Glouwood  Collegiate  Institate 

Burlington  College 

Seaton  Hall  College 

St  Lawrence  Uniyersity 

Alfro<l  University 

Packer  Collegiate  Institate. . . 

Vassar  College 

Hamilton  CoUege 


College  of  St.  Fninda  Xavier. 

St.  Jasonh's  CoUege 

University  of  Roonester 

ConioU  Uniyersity 

De  Veanx  CoUege 

Union  CoUege 

Grenesee  CoUece 

University  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

(/'oinrabia  CoUege 

Hobart  CoUege 

MatUson  University 

St  John's  CoUege 

Elmira  Female  CoUege , 

Ingham  University , 

St  Stephen's  CoUege 

Manhattan  CoUege 

Coll  ogc  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Rittgm's  Female  CoUege 

CoUegiato  and  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute. 

Martin  LntherCoUege 

St  Joseph's  CoUege 

St  John  Baptist's  CoUege 


Boston,  Mass 

Medf ord.  Mass 

Worcester,  Mass 

Amherst,  Mass.  ..^*. 

Cambridge,  Mass 

OUvetMich 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

Albion,ldich 

Hillsdale,  Mich. 

Adrian,  Mich 

Saint  Anthony,  Minn. . . 

Northiield,  Minn 

Clinton,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss 
Oxford,  LaFayetto  Co.^iss 

Columbia,  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

...do 

Lexington.  Mo 

Liberty,  Clay  Connty,  Mo 

Near  St  Charles,  Mo 

Fulton,  Mo 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

iSlasgow.  ItainKv  *. 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mo 

St  Joseph,  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

8t  Charles,  Mo 

Hanover,  N.H 

Princeton,  N.J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J . . . . 

Bordentown,  N.  J 

Matawan.N.  J 

BnrUngton,N.J 

South  Oraniro,  N.J 

Canton,N.  Y 

Alfred,^.  Y 

Bpooklvn,N,Y 

Ponghkecpaie,  N.  Y 

Clinton,  N;Y , 


I 
I 


1863 
1855 
1843 
1821 
1638 
1859 
1841 
1855 
1859 
1843 


Preridflntk 


18S0 


Bev.Bobert  Fulton,  S.  J , 

Alonzo  A.  Miner,  D.  D , 

Rev.  A.  F.  Campi , 

William  A.  Steams,  D.  D.,  LL .  D 

Charles  W.  EUot,  LL.  D 

N.  J.  Morrison,  D.  D , 

Henry  S.  Frieze,  LL.  D 

KendaU  Brooke,  D.  D 

A.C.BogeFs 

W.B.SiIber,Ph.D 


New  York  City.  N.Y. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Ithaca,  N.Y 


Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y . 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

Linia,N.Y , 

NewYork  City,  N.Y..., 


1851 

1848 

1843 

1832 

1857 

1866 

1848 

1858 

1853 

1867 

1867 

1843 

1855 

1867 

1857 

1850 

1769 

1746 

1770 

1853 

1855 

1846 

1856 

1856 

1836 

1846 

1861 

18131 


AsaMahan,  D.  D 

William  W.  FolweU,  A.  M.....'. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Strong 

Rev.  Walter  HiUman,  A.  M 

J.N.WaddeU.D.D 

Daniel  Read.  LL.I> 

Rov.F.H.Stnntobeok,&J 

Vacant , 

O.K.  Smith 

Rev.  Thomas  Rambant,  LLJ). 

French  Strother 

M.M.  Fisher 

Rev.  W.  H.  D.  HatUm 

ItQv.  J^a  Borwlck,  A.M 

Rev.X  Alizeri 


Brother  Agatho 

Brother  Edward 

Rev.  D.  Leftwlch 

Asa  D.  Smith.  D.  D.,C<L.  B 

James  McCoah,  D.  D..  LL.  D 

W.  H.  Campbell,  D.  D.,  LL.D 

Rev.  John  H.  Brakeley,  A.  M 

A.  Bl  Dayton.  M.  D 

Kt  Rev.  W.  H.  Odenheinier.D.D 

M-  A.  Corrigan,  D.  D 

RFlsk.Jr..D.D 

Rev.  Jonatnan  Allen,  A.  H 

A.  Crittenden,  Ph.  D 

John  H.  Raymond,  IX.  D 

a  GUman  Brown,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 


....do 

Geneva,  N.Y 

HamUton,N.Y 

Fordham,N.Y 

Elmira,  N.Y 

LeRoy.N.Y 

Annanoalo,  N.  Y 

New  York  City,  N.Y 

...do 

...do 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 


Biii!klo.N.  Y.... 

RhinecU)r,N.Y. 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


1847 
1861 
1850 
1865 
1857 
1795 
1649 
1831 

1754 
1825 
1619 
1846 
1855 
1857 
1860 
1863 
1866 
1838 
1854 


Rev.  H.Hndon 

Brother  Frank 

Rev.  Martin  B.  Anderson,  IJL  D 

Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D 

Rev.  G.  Herbert  Patterson,  A.  U. 
Chas.  A.  Aiken,  Ph.  D.,  dTd.  . . 

Daniel  Steele.  D.  D 

Howard  Croeby,  D.  D 


F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  D.  D.,  IX.  D. 

James  Rankine,  D.  D 

Ebenezer  Dodize,  D.  D.,  LL.  I> . 

Rev.  Joseph  Shea,  S.  J 

A.  W.  Cowlea,  D.  D 

8.  D.  Borchard,  D.  D 

R.  a  Fairbaim,  D.  D 

Brother  PaoUan , 

Alex.  S.  Webb,  LL.  D 

H.M.Pieroe,LUD ^ 

D.  H.  Cochran,  Ph.  D.  LL.  D ... . 


18531  Rev.  J.F.Winkler , 

Rev.  M.  J.  Scolly , 

Rev.  J.  X.  Landry,  a  M :.J 


C0MMIS8I0NEE  OP  EDUCATION. 
htlihtiioiu  ia  Hm  l7nUed  Stattt,  ^.—CoatinjieA. 
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i 

a 


131 ! 

132 

133! 

134' 

135 

136 

137' 

1381 

139| 

140 

14l| 

142 

1431 

144 

145 

146 

147 

148 

149 

luO 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

ISO 

160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

1G5 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

172 

173 
174 
175 
176 
177 
178 
179 

180 
181 
182 
163 
184 
185 
186 
18? 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 
193 


Boston  Goll^KO 

Tuft's  Colleco 

Colle^o  r)f  tbo  Holy  Crofls 

AmhorHt  College 

Harvard  College 

Olivet  College 

University  of  Michigan  . . 

Kninmazoo  College 

Michigan  Female  College 

Albiuu  College 

Hillsdale  College 

Adrian  College 

University  of  Minnesota . . 

Northficld  College. , 

Mississippi  College . 


I^Doation. 


I 

I 

s 


Boston,  Mass 1863 

Medford,  Mass 1855 


University  of  Missiaainpi. 
Uciversitv  of  Misaonil. .. 
St  Louis  University 


Washington  University 

Military  &  Collegiate  tnstitnte 

William  Jewell  College 

Lindenwood  College 

Westiu  instor  College 

Jefierson  City  College 

Lewis  College -k^., 

St  Yinccnt'6  College 

Monnt  Pleasant  College 

St.  Joseph's  College 

College  of  tbeChristian  Brothers 

St  Cbarloa  College 

Dartmouth  College 

College  of  New  Jersey 

Rntgcurs  College 

Bordentown  College 

Glenwood  CoUegiMO  Institate 

Burlington  College 

SeatonHall  College 

St  Lawrence  University 

Alfre<l  University 

Packer  Collegiate  Instltate. . . 

Vaasar  Collesre , 

Hamilton  CoOege 


College  of  St.  Fronds  Xavier. 

St  Jose^>h's  College 

University  of  Boonester 

Cornell  University 

De  Veunx  College 

Union  College 

Grenesee  College 

University  of  the  City  of  New 
York. 

Columbia  College 

Hobart  College 

Madison  University 

St  John's  College 

£1  mira  Female  College , 

Ingham  University 

St  Stephen's  College 

Manhattan  College 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Ratger's  Female  College 

Collegiate  andPolytecnnio  In- 
stitute. 

Martin  Lather  College 

St  Joseph's  College 

St  John  BaptlsVe  College 


Worcester,  Mass 

Amherst,  Mass. . .  T. . . . . 

Cambridge.  Mass 

OUvetMich 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Kalamazoo,  Mich 

Lansing,  Mich 

Albion,  Mich 

HilUdalo.  Mich. 

Adrian,  Mich 

Saint  Anthony,  Minn . . . 

Northiield,  Idtinn 

Clinton,  Hinds  Co.,  Miss 
Oxford,  LaFayette  Co.^i8S 

Colombia,  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

....do 

Lexington.  Mo 

Liberty,  Clay  County,  Mo 

Near  St  Charles,  Mo 

Fulton,  Mo 

Jefferson  City,  Mo 

(Slaagow,  ItainKv^ 

Cape  Girardeau,  Mo 

Mount  Pleasant,  Mo 

St  Joseph,  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

St  Charles,  Mo 

Hanover,  N.H 

Princeton,  N.  J 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J 

Bordentown,  N.  J 

liatawan,  N.  J 

Burlington,  N.  J 

South  Orange,  N.  J 

Canton,N.  Y 

Alfred,^.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Ponghkeopaief  N.  Y 

Clinton.  n:y , 


1843 
1821 
1638 
1859 
1841 

ia>5 

1859 
1843 


Prerid«nt 


1859 


New  York  City,  N.Y. 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Ithaca,N.Y 


Suspension  Bridge,  N.  Y . 

Schenectady,  N.  Y 

LimaJJ.Y 

NewYork  City,  N.Y 


....do 

(Jeneva,N.  Y 

Hamilton,  N.Y 

Fordham,N.Y 

Elmira,N.Y 

LeBoy.N.Y 

Annanoalo,  N.  Y 

New  York  City,  N.Y 

do 

...do 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

BaiBdcN.  Y 

Khineoliir,N.Y 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


1851 

1848 

1843 

1832 

1857 

1866 

1848 

1858 

1853 

1867 

1867 

1843 

1855 

1867 

1857 

1850 

1769 

17461 

1770 

1853 

1855 

1846 

1850 

1856 

1836 

1846 

1861 

18131 


Rev.  Robert  Fulton,  S.  J 

Alonzo  A.  Miner,  D.  D 

Rev.  A.  F.  Campi 

William  A.  Steams,  D.  D.,  LL .  D 

Charles  W.  Eliot,  LL.  D 

N.  J.  Morrison,  I).  D 

Henry  S.  Frieze,  LL.  D 

Kendall  Brooks,  D.  D , 

A.  C.Rogers , 

W.B.SilbOT,Ph.D 


AsaMahan,D.  D 

William  W.  Folwell,  A.  M....M 

Rev.  J.  W.  Strong 

Rev.  Walter  HlUman,  A.  M 

J.N.Waddeli.I).D 

Daniel  Read,  LL.I> 

Rev.  F.  H.  Stuntobeok,  &  J 

Vacant 

O.K.  Smith 

Rev.  Thomas  Bambant,  LLJD.. 

French  Strother 

M.M.  Fisher 

Rev.  W.  H.  D.  Hatton 

Ijlftv.  J^a  Barwick,  A.-M 

Rev.X  Alizeri , 


Brother  Agatho 

Brother  Edward 

Rev.  D.  Leftwich 

Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D..C«L.  D 

James  MoCosh,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. . . 
W.  H.  Campbell  D.  D.,  LLJ).. . 
Rev.  John  H.  Brakeley,  A.  M. . 

A.  Bl  Dayton,  M.  D 

Rt  Rev.  W.  H.  Odenheinier.D.D. 

M-  A.  Corrigan,  D.  D 

R.  Fisk,  jr..  D.D 

Rev.  Jonataaa  .\Ilen,  A.  H 

A.  Crittenden,  Ph.  D 

John  H.  Raymond,  LL.  D 

a  Oilman  Brown,  D.D.,LL.D 


1847 
1861 
1850 
1865 
1857 
1795 
1649 
1831 

1754 
1825 
1619 
1846 
1855 
1857 
1860 
1863 
1866 
1838 
1854 

1853 


Rev.  H.Hadon 

Brother  Frank 

Rev.  Martin  B.  Anderson,  IX. 

Andrew  D.  White,  LL.  D 

Rev.  G.  Herbert  Patterson,  A.  J 
Chas.  A.  Aiken.  Ph.  D..  DTd.  . . 

Dsniel  Steele,  D.  D 

Howard  Crosby,  D.D 


F.  A.  P.  Bamttrd,  D.  D.,  IX.  D. 

James  Rankine,  D.  D 

Ebeneser  Dodize,  D.  D.,  LL.  D . 

Rev.  Joseph  Shea,  S.  J 

A.  W.  Cowles,  D.  D 

a  D.  Burohard,  D.  D 

R.  B.  Fairbaim,  D.  D 

Brother  Panlian , 

Alex.  S.  Webb,  LL.  D 

H.M.Pion3e,LL.D ., 

D.  H.  Cochnin,  Ph.  D,  LL.  D.... 


Rev.  J.  F.  Winkler 

Rev.  M.  J.  Scully 

Key.  J.  T.  Landry,  a  M .*. 


COMMISSIONER  OF  EDUCATION. 
iMiilnlioM  (•  ffi«  United  Stattt,  ^.— Continned. 
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Name. 


>5 


194  Wake  Forest  College 

lOo^'  Davidson  CoUoce 

1»6  Uoiver^ity  of  North  Carolina. 

197  Trinity  College 

198/  Clin  CJollej?e 

19<i'  North  Carolina  College 

SOOj  Concord  Female  College 

SOI  Davenport  Female  Co^ege 

202  Chowan  Female  CollegiMe  In- 
stitute. 

003  Kaleigh  Baptist  College 

204  Marietta  College 

205  Western  Kt^aerve  College 

206.  Dcnison  University 

207,  Kenyon  College 

20c|  Wittenberg  College 

209i  Willoughby  College 

210  Harlem  Springs  College 

211  St.  Xavier'H  College 

212  Ohio  Wesley  an  University . . . 

213  Muskingum  College 

214  Miami  University 

215  Oxford  Female  College 

216  Oberlin  College 

217  Ohio  Female  College .  /. ....... 

218  Hillsborongh  Female  College . 

219  Glendale  Female  College 

^0  Ohio  Uuivcntity 

221  Mount  St  Mary's  of  the  West 

222  Otterbein  University 

223  Urbana  University 

224  Antioch  College 

225  Wilberforce  mii versity 

226  Granville  Female  College 

227  German  Wallace  College 

228  Xenia  College 

229  Mount  Union  College 

230  Fanners' College 

231  Heidelberg  College 

232  Richmond  College 

233  Baldwin  University 

234  Ohio  Wcslevan  Female  College 

235  Cincinnati  Wcsleyan  College.. 

236  Capitol  Uni versity 

237  St  Louis  College 

238  Pacific  University 

239  Sublimity  College 

240  On^gon  C«»llege 

24  Ij  Willamet  to  University 

242  Haverford  College 

Si43  Irxing  Female  College 

S844  Giraru  College 

245  Lehijp;h  University 

246  Lewisburg  University 

247  St  Vincent *s  College 

248]  Muhlenberg  College 

249  Pennsylvania  ColK'ge 

250  Westni  instcr  College 

251  Allegheny  College . .  f 

252  Western  University  of  Penn- 

svlvania> 

253  Franklin  and  Marshall  College 

254  Moravian  College 

255  Missionary  Institute 

256  Dickinson  College 

257  Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 

lego. 


Location. 


Forest  vUle,  N.  C 

Davidson  Col.  (P.  O., )  N.  C 

Cliapel  Hill,  N.  C 

Randolph  County,  N.  C 

Iredell  County,  N.  C 

Mount  Pleasant  N.  C 

Statesville,  IwnleU  Co.,N.C 
Lenoir,  Caldwell  Co.,  K.  C. 
Murfreesboro,  N.  C 


I 

I 
I 


Raleigh,  N.C 

Marietta,  Ohio 

Hudson.  Ohio 

Granville,  Ohio 

Gambler,  Ohio 

Springfield,  Ohio 

Willoughby,  Ohio , 

Harlem  Springs,  Ohio . . 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Delaware,  Ohio 

New  Concord,  Ohio 

Oxford,  Ohio 

do    

Oberlin,  Ohio 

College  HUl,  Ohio 

Hills  uorough,  Ohio 

Glendale.  Ohio 

Athens,  Ohio 

Near  Cincinnati,  Ohio. . , 

Wcsterville,  Ohio 

Urbana,  Ohio 

Yellow  Springs,  Ohio. . . . 

Near  Xenia,  Ohio 

Granville,  Ohio , 

Bcrea,  Ohio 

Xenia,  Ohio 

Mount  Union,  Ohio  . 

College  HiU,  Ohio 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

Richmond.  Ohio 

Berea,  Ohio 

Delaware,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Louisville,  Ohio 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg 

Sublimity,  Oreg 

Oregon  Oity,  Oreg 

Salcni,  Oregon 

West  Haverford,  Pa 

Irvington,  Pa 

Phihidolphia,  Pa 

South  Bethlehem,  Pa 

LeTTlsburg,  Pa 

St  Vincent's,  Pa 

AUentown,  Pa 

Gettysburg,  Pa 

New  Wilnungton,  Pa . . . 

Meadvllle,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa 


Lancaster,  Pa 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Selin's  Grove,  Pa 

Carlisle,  Pa 

Canonsburg  and  Washing- 
ton, Pit 


839 
831 
795 

850 
d53 


854 
856 


870 
835 
626 
831 
824 
845 
855 
867 
^40 
843 
837 
809 
854 
834 
851 
855 
854 
804 
851 

854 
863 
833 
864 
850 
858 
846 
850 
835 
846 


1866 


1858 
1850 
1853 
1833 
1856 
1848 
1866 
1847 
1846 
1867 
1632 
1852 
1815 
1819 

1853 
1807 
1856 
1783 
1803 


Pnaident 


W.  M.  Wingate,  D.  D 

G.  W.  McPhail,  D.  D.,  LL.D. 

Rev.  Solomon  Pool 

RCraveu,D.D 

James  S<mthgate 

Rev.  L.  A.  Biklo,  A-  M 

Rev.  E.  F.  Rockwell.  A.  M. . . 

Rev.  S.  Lauder.  A.  M 

A.  McDowell,  D.  D 


W.  Royall.D.D , 

Israel  W.  Andrews,  D.  D 

H.  L.  Hitchcock,  D.  D 

S.  Talbot,  D.D 

Eli  T.  Tappan,  LL.  D 

S.  Sprechor,  D.  D 

James  H.  Herron,  D.  D 

Robert  H.  Hovey,  B.  S 

Rev.  Thomas  ( I'SVil,  S.  J 

Rev.  F.  Merrick,  LL.  D 

Rev.  David  Paul,  A.  M 

Robert  L.  Stanton,  D.  D 

li.  D.  Morris.  D.  D , 

James  H.  Fairohild,  D.  D 

N.C.Bnrt,D.D 

Rev.  David  Copeland,  A.  M 

Rev.  Ludlow  D.  Potter,  A.  H  . . 
Sl  Howard,  D.  D..  LL.  D 

F.  T.  Pabish,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,D.  C  L 

L.Dsvls,D.D 

ISev.  Frank  Sewall,  A.  M 

George  W.  Hosmer,  D.  D 

D.  A.  Payne.  D.  D 

W.  P.  Kerr,  A.  M , 

William  Nast.  D.D 

WilUam  Smith,  A.  M 

O.  N.  Hartshorn,  LL.  D 

Charles  D.  Curtiss 

G.  W.  WUliartl,  D.  D 

L.W.Oug,A.M 

W.  D.  Goaman,  D.  D 

P.  S.  Donaldson,  D.  D 

L.  H.  Bugbee,  D.  D 

Rev.  W.  F.  Lehman 

F.  Hours 

S.  H.  Marsh,  D.  D 

J.  H.  Garrison 

George  C.  Chandler,  D.  D 

T.  M.  Gatch,  A.  M 

Samuel  J.  Gnmmerc,  A.  H 

Rev.  T.  R  Ege,  A.  M 

W.  H.  Allen,  IL  D.,  LL.  D 

Heniy  CoppSe,  LL.  D 

J.  R.  Loomia,  LL.  D 

Rev.  A-  Heimler,  a  a  B 

F.  A.  MuhlenbcrgJ).  D 

Milton  Valentino/p.  D 

R.  A.  Browne,  D.  D  

George  Loomis,  D.  D 

George  Woods,  LL.  D 


J.  W.  Nevln,  D.  D 

RtRev.B.de  Schwislnita 

Rev.  P.  Bom , 

R.L.DaahielLD.D 

Rev.  George  JP.  Hays 


C01UU8SI0NEB    OF  EDUCATION. 
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NamOi 


258 
259 
260 

ani 

262 

20:^; 

2G4j 
21)5! 
26G! 
2(J7 
208 

sia 

♦^70 
271 1 
2721 
273' 
874 

87G; 
277' 

278< 
279 
2p0 
2cl 

as2| 

2?'3 

281 
2^5 

28 ;; 

28 

2f9l 

2C0 

2)1 

2!>2 

293 

2fM 

295 
S96 
297 

298! 
299| 
300i 

iui'i 

30.>| 
303 
304 1 

3o:i| 
30(; 

307 

309 
310 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
31ti 
317 
318 
319 
320 
321 
322 
323 
334 


Snsqtiehnima  Female  College. 

St.  Joseph's  CoUope 

Pennsylvania  M  ilitJiry  Acailemy 

Lincoln  University 

Pittsburg  Female 'College 

Wa^  neab'iirp  College 

Andalusia  College 

Lebanon  Valley  College 

Lafayette  College   

University  of  Pennsylvania . . . 

St  Thomas  of  V illanova's  Col- 
lege. 

La  Salle  College 

M(»rcer8burc  (yoUcgo 

I'alatiuate  College 

AUont^iwn  Female  College 

Cottage  Hill  College 

Maiinonides  College 

St.  Francos'  College 

Brown  University 

NewlxTry  College  

University  of  South  Carolina.. 

Furman  University 

College  of  Charleston 

Woftonl  College 

Lookout  Mountain  Institution. 

Mary  villo  Collo;»o 

CjniiJ)erlan(l  University 

Kast  Tennessco  Univereity 

Fra::Tiliu  CoUeee 

l':ii\ci-»ity  of  Nashville 

T 1181' 111  um  College 

^>tate  Female  College 

Union  University 

Joncsboro  Coliogo 

Sewnuee  College 

East  Tennessee  Wcsleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

Mary  Sliaip  College 

Central  Tennessee  College 

Wasliington  Female  College... 

Fisk  University 

West  Tennessee  College 

Coloratlo  Colk'go 

Jiaylor  University 

Warn  University 

St.  Mary's  College 

^Uhllebury  College 

State  U  niversity 

Iliplcy  Female  College 

Richmond  College 

Soutliern  Female  College 

llandolph  Macon  College 

Iloanolie  College 

Emory  and  lleniy  College 

Hampden  Sidney  College 

Washington  Collc'ro 

Virginia  Militiry  Institute 

University  of  Virginia 

College  o^  William  and  Mary  . 

West  Virginia  Unlvorsjity 

IJel  ban y  College .' 

University  of  Wisconsin 

( Tah'sville  I'niverslty 

W:iyland  Univenjity 

Beloit  College 

Carroll  Ctdlc're 

Lawrence  University 

Milton  CoUoge *. 


Locatkm. 


a 

H 

a 

u 
c 

s 

a 
ft 


President. 


Selln's  Grove,  Pa 1859 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1852 

Che«tor,Pa 186l' 

Oxlord,Pa ,1854 

Pittsburg,  Pa 1855 

Waynesbarg,  Pa 1 1  iCiO' 

Amlahisia,  Pa '18C0 

Annviile,  Pa 1186G 

Ejwton.Pa '18iG 

Philadelphia,  Pa 1755 

Pennsylvania 


M 


Philadelphia,  Pa 

Mcrcersburg,  Pa 

M y erstown,  Pa 

AUoutown,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Lorotto,  Pa 

l*i-ovidenco,  R.I 

WalhaUa,S.C 

Columbia,  S.C 

Greenville,  S.  C 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Spartanburg,  8.  C 

Lookout  Mountain,  Tonn. . 

Mary ville,  Tenu 

LelKinon,  Tenn 

Ivuo.iville,  Tena 

Kear  Na8h^^lle,  Tcmi 

Na.shville,  Tenn 

Greenville,  Tonn 

Momphis.  Tenn 

Murlrecsuoro,  Tenn 

Jonesboro,  Tenn 

Winchester,  Tonn 

Athens,  Tonn 


William  Noetling,  A.  M. . . 

Rev.  P.  A.  Jordjui 

Colonel  Theo<lore  Hvatt,  A 
Isaac  X.  Randall.  D.  D  . . . . 

L  C.  Pershing,  D.  D 

A.  B.  Miil'-r,  D.  D 

H.  T.  WoUs,  LL.  D 

Rev.  T.  R.  Vickrov.  A.  M 

W.C.Cattell,I).l> 

Charles  J.  Stilk*.  LL.  D. . 


18G2 


Brother  Oliver 

Thomas  G.  Apjdo,  D.  D 

Rev.  H.  R  Nicks,  A.  M. 

Rev.  WilUam  R.  Hofford,  A.  M. 
Rev.D.Eberle 


Winchester,  Tenn 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Washington  County,  Tenn. 

Na.sh^'ille,  Tenn 

Jackson,  T<*nn 

Columbus,  Tex 

Independence,  Tex 

Waco,  Tex 

Galveston,  Tex 

Middlebury,  Vt 

Burlington,  Vt 

Ripl-y,Vt 

Richmond,  Va 

Pctersburp,  Va - 

Boydton,  V  a 

S;uem,  Roanoke  Comity,  Va 

Emory  P.O.,  Va 

Prince  Ed  wanl Count j-,Va 

Lexington,  Va 

do 

Charlottesville,  Va 

Williamsburg,  Va 

Whveling,  W.  Va 

Bethany,  Brooke  Co.,  W.Va 

Madison,  Wis 

CaU'.Hvillo.  Wis 

B:a ver  Dam,  Wis 

Beloit,  Wis 

Waukesha,  Wis 

Appleton,  Wis 

Milton,  Wis 


1850 
17G4 
1859 
1801 
1851 
1787 
1854 
1866 
1819 
1842 
18 '7 
1844 
1805 
1844 
1858 
1848 
l^^j 
1808 
18C7 

1851 
1866 
17i« 
18U7 

1857 
1815 
18G; 


Rev.  A.  J.  Browman 

A.  Caswell,  D.  D.,  LL.  D 

Rev.  J.  P.  Smeltzer,  A.  M 

R.  W.  Bamwell,  LL.  D 

James  C.  Fiirman,  D.  D 

N.  R  Middleton 

Albert  M.  Shipp,  D.  D 

Rev.  C.  F.  P.  Bancroft 

liev.  P.  M.  Bartlelt.  A.  M 

B.  W.  McDon(»lil,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Rev.  T.  W.  Humes,  I>.  D 

A.  J.  Fanning 

Kirby  Smith 

Rev.  W.  S.  Doftk,  A.  M 

C.  Collins,  D.  I) 

G.  W.  Jannau,  A.  M 

Henderson  Pn'sueli,  A.  M 

Rev.  n.  H.  Sneed 

N.  K  Cobleigh,  D.  D 


Z.  C.  Gravee,  LL.  D 

John  Bradon 

Rov.  W.  B.  Rankin 


Rev.  E.  L.  Patt<m.  A.  M 
Rev.  J.  J.  Scherer,  A.  M 
W.  Carey  Crane,  D.  D  . . 
Rof  UB  C.  Burleson,  D.  D 


1797 


1844 


1832 
18.->3 
1838 
1770 
1762 
1839 
1825' 
1093, 

itm\ 

184li 

1848; 
1859' 
18541 
1847 
1846 
lf:^47 
1844 


H.  D.  Kitchel,  1).  D 

James  K  Angell,  A.  M  . 

Rev.  Dr.  Newman 

K  Pnr>-air,  A.  M 

W.  T.  l>aAis,  A.  M 

Thos.  C.  Johnson,  A.  M . 

D.  F.  Bittle,  D.  D 

E.E.WUey,D.D 

J.  H.  P.  Atkinson,  D.  D. 


F.  H.  Smith,  A.  M 

S.  Maupin,  A.  M.,  M.  D 

BeiUamin  8.  Ewcll 

Rev.  A.  Martin,  D.  D 

W.  K.  Pendleton 

Vacant 

Harrison  GUUland 

A.  S.  Hutchens 

Aaron  L.  Cliapin,  D.  D 

W.  L.  Rankin,  A.  M 

George  M.  Steele,  D.  I)  . . . . 
Rev.  W.  C.  Wbltford,  A.  M. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 

Tabu  IIL— AafMIn  «f  ooEfavc*  laii 


-WbconiliiTeraale  Ccflen . . . 
Jeffenon  Liberal  luMitnie  .  ■ 
-  ■      ■■      Collm 

CWlete. 


^tnuNll 


MDvinkve,  Wli 

WMertOKiLWIa 

Fnlrle  duChkn,  Wii. . . 

BmIds.'WU 

Elpoa,Vrii 

FozLak«,_^1i 

Jaflbnon,  wia 

WmUdiMo,  D.  O 

Gflorntown,  D.  C--,.-«. 
'WuCiBgton.D.O 


Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  ... . 
BMittle.  WuUngUii  Ter . 


lOMHatrU 

Rot.  L.  a  Xb 


•^A.H 

SHnK]a,D.l>.., 

EbiIt , 

Clark 

tk,M.D..;t;"! 


Kots.— In  ngud  to  Uie  follawliig  taut 


Smillurn  Female  Odlege 

Eunllton  TMnala  Cidlc^ 

La  Qraugs  Famals  CoUegs  . . . 

OrliBn  FBDMleCoUem 

Fonyth  Fanule  College 

FeiTy  V«ni>le  Coll«ae — 

UuanlaFBDuleOallagB 

UoHHila  Female  College 

Haaonlo  Femals  Oalldfte 

Uadiam  Female  Collece 


Inr^ooCidleEe 

iker  Female  College. . . 

I  Colombiu  Inotltnte  . . 
Wunm  PsnuleOollMH 


PaaaCbriitlaD  Collage 

HorfrMabon)  Female  OoUege. 


BnllHTltord  Hemiuaiy... 


[^JIe^onq|e!I 


■aFTsrUlef 
■WyflunlileL.. 
Stovei  College. 


LaQraogB,Sa 
Qrifflo.  Qa.... 
FonrtbiOa... 


CovlngtOB,  Oa.... 

Aatenima,G« 

LDmpkla.aa 

MadbocOa 

Marietta.  Qa 

TalbottoD,aa 

AtlaDtihG* 

Tolporalao,  lod ... 
LeUDgtOB,  Ky — 
C^^fbii».MlM... 


SbaiiHi,ML 
Paaa^rtat 


itJULUIu. 
i^TN.O.- 


Bnror  Heine.  K. 
Chi3ott«,N.b... 
—    ■  r,  Ohio... 


Oran»ba«E.aC 

UadbDaTille.  Tean 

Briniri,TeDn 

Neai  EuoiTlIle,  leiui .. 

Wjrtketllle,  Va 

HHper'i  Fcny,  V.  Ta.. 


Dr.  A.  L.  Hamilton.. 

Dr.Cdx 

ColinMl  Loreleaa 

KaT.H-Callinnv--- 


SeT.  S.T.  Cooper 

JH.Hooker,  A  11 

Ker.  John  F.  Tairant,  A 


Bar.Mr.raaokwen  . 
A.8meede«,  D.  D.... 
BeT.O.B.mildlak.. 


VllUaLonl,D.D... 

j"B.'OniuK"AlH 
CharleeUartia.... 

'itoi-'aw! 
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kumaUma  l«  the  UnUed  SUOu,  ^— Contii^necL 


J 

a 


325 
336 
337 
338 
320 
330 
331 

sasi 


334 

335 
336 
337 


Sex  of 
atndentB. 


P.B. 


Coqg 


Mk.  yj. .. 
do.... 


Cong  .. 

i«.£rs. 


M 


M 
H 
H 


I 


I 

I 

a 


B 

B 


B 
B 


Stndonti* 


6 
3 
16 
9 
6 


I 


I 


1S|123 
129 


106 

158 

276 

46 


23 
16113 
6 
23 


28 
3 


.7 
94 
13 


§ 


14 


11 

11 

4 


11 


0 

14 

4 


84 


11 


55 


ToteL 


loei 

51 
189 
185 


g 


490 
1351 
130 
323 


186186 
30,126 
55,106 

...180 
148333 


...430 
...351 

...1130 
93414 
...306 


Got  ofr— 


also 

30 

30-30 

a50d 
31-34 

al50 


I 


134 


55 
0335. 

m 

3-5 


600 


8,000 


Tinw  of  oommenoeBieBt. 


Last  Thonday  in  June. 


488  September  & 


5^000  LastWedneadeyin  J&Ai 

30,000  let  week  In  July. 

3,000  let  week  in  July. 

6^000  Last  Wednesday  in  Jnno. 


ao  additional  &ets  have  been  xecehred: 


— 1 
... 

P 
P 
P 

P 
P 

P 
P 
P 

P 
P 

P 
P 

» 

P 

18 

3d  week  in  iTiins. 

P 

P 

K.K.. 
P.  B. .. 
H.fl.. 

P 
P 
P 

•  •! 

•  •  * 

Ptea... 

•  •  ' 

«• . 

Lvth.. 

^** 

• 

lAthl! 

P 

•  1 

oPer  annum. 
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ANNUAL  REPOET   OP  THE 


Table  yi.StaUaHet  of  Medkal,  Dental,  amd 


s 


1 

2 
3 
i 

5 
G 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
SO 
21 
S2 
S3 
84 
S5 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
60 
SI 
S3 
S3 
54 
S5 
96 
57 
58 
54 


1 
S 
3 
4 
5 


Name. 


L  MKDICAL  AXD  BUBOICiX. 

1.  "BegiUar'*  syHem. 


Medical  College  of  Alftbama* 

Tolaud  Medical  College* 

Medical  department  of  University  of  the  Paclflo 

Moilical  denartmont  of  Yale  CoUoge 

Medical  Colle^^e  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  Medical  College 

Savannah  Medical  College 

Indiana  Medical  College 

Rush  Medical  College 

Chicago  Medical  CoUege  (N.  W.  Univ'ty,  med-  dep't) . 

Me<lical  department  of  Iowa  State  University 

Eookuk  Medical  College* 

Medical  department  University  of  IxmiSTille 

Looisvillo  Medical  School* 

Kentucky  School  of  Medicine* 

Medical  aopartment  University  of  Louisiana 

Medical  School  of  Maine,  (Bowdoin  Col.,  med.  dep*t). 

Medical  department  of  Washington  University 

Medical  Scnool of  University  oiMaryland* 

Medical  School  of  Harvard  University 

New  England  Female  Medical  College 

Medical  department  of  Michigan  University 

Detroit  Medical  Collect 

Missouri  Medical  College : 

St  Louis  Medical  College 

Me<lical  dox>artment  of  Missouri  University* 

Kansas  C  it V  Medical  College* 

Medical  Scuool* 

Medical  department  of  Dartmouth  College 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 

Alhany  Me<lical  College 

Medical  department  of  University  of  City  of  N.  Y  . . 

Medical  department  of  Bufialo  University 

Long  Island  College  Hospital 

Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  tho  K.  Y.  Infirmary 

Geneva  Medical  College* 

Medical  College  of  Ohio 

Clevehuid  Medical  College 

Starling  Medical  College^ 

College  of  Medicine  anu  Surgery* 

Miami  Medical  College 

Medical  department  of  Willamette  University 

Medical  department  of  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Jefferson  Medical  College 

Woman's  Medical  College  of  Pennsvlvonia 

Medical  College  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina 

Medical  department  of  University  of  South  CaroliillR*. 
Medical  department  of  University  of  Nashville*  .... 
Medical  department  of  East  Teuneasee  University*  . 

Medical  College  of  Memphis* 

Texas  Medical  College* 

Medical  department  of  Vermont  University* 

Medioal  department  of  Virginia  University 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 

Medical  department  of  Wisconsin  University* 

Medical  department  of  Georgetown  College 

Medical  department  of  Columbian  College 

Medical  department  of  Howard  University 


8.  "J7«Ieeiio"  fyftem. 

Bennett  Colloge  of  Edectio  Medicine  and  Bargbry. . . 

Edectic  Medical  Institute 

Eclectic  Medical  College 

Eclectic  Medical  College* 

Reform  Medical  College* 


LocatioiL 


Mobile,  Altt 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

do 

New  Haven,  Conn 

Augusta,  Ga 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Savannah,  Ga 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

ChicM^.m 

do 

Iowa  City,  Iowa 

Keokuk,  Iowa 

Louisville,  Ky 

do 

do 

New  Orleans,  La 

Brunswick,  Me 

Baltimore,  Md 

do 

Boston,  Mass 

do 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich 

Detroit,  Mich 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

do 

Cohmibia,  Mo 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

do 

Hanover,  N.  H 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. .. 

Albanv,N.Y 

New  ^ork City,  N.Y... 

Buflklo,  N.  Y 

Brooklyn,  N.Y 

New  York  City,  N.Y... 

do 

Geneva,  N.Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

, do 

Salem,  Oreg 

PhiUuie}ph&,  Pa 

do 

do 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Columbia,  S.C 

Nashville,  Tenn..: 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Galveston,  Tex 

Burlington.  Vt 

Charlotteville,  V» 

Richmond,  Va 

Madison,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  G 

, do 

do 


5 
5 
5 


25 
90 


Chicago,  m 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  York  City,  N.  Y:. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Macon,  Qa 

*  No  recent  infonnati<m  has  been 


I 


I 

P 


1864 
1859 
1813 
1832 
1855 


1869 
1843 
1859 
1870 
1849 
1837 


1836 
1820 
1867 
1807 


1848 
1850 
1868 
1840 
1843 


§ 

1 

I 


IS 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


5 
5 


5 
5 
5 

5 


5 
10-35 
5 
5 
5 


1796 
1807 
1838 
1841 
1846 
1860 
1861 
1865 


1819 
1643 
1847 
1851 
1852 


1765 
1836 
1850 
1634 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


1650 


1868 


1685 
1838 


1850 
1858 
1867 


1668 
1844 
1866 

1848 


5 
5 
5 
85 
5 


5 
5 
5 


I 

s 

I 

1 


•40 
40 
85 
30 
25 
30 
85 
25 
20 


30 
30 


30 
SO 
90 
90 


30 
3 
95 
90 
90 


5 

90 

5 

30 

5 

25 

5 

30 

5 

5 

5 

25 

5 

30 

5 

30 

5 

90 

5 

95 

35 

30 

95 
95 
30 
30 
30 
30 
30 


95 


30 
95 
95 
15 
30 


30 

30 
30 
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e 

"is" 

,130 

liso'oo' 

103  so 
105  00 

4SO0 

'i'ooo' 

4,000 

BeuiT  Gibbo^e,  jr.,  U'O,  dea^ . . . 
cEaU  A.  llniilw,  ML  &.,  dean. . 

3d  ThnrsdayiD  Sept«nber. 
Ut  Monday  In  Noymiber.. 
1st  Monday  in  May 

81 

87 

iao' 

390 

low" 

iooo' 

70  00 

1,000 

i'ooo' 

1st  Monday  in  Oatober  .... 

Kt  Monday  in  October.... 

1 

9 

310 

7S 
ISO 

,3W 
007 
SM 

140  00 
70  00 
ISO  00 
130  00 

IS 

lit  week  Id  October 

lit  Wednesday  in  MoF'ber. 
UtWedae«layinMoT-b6r. 

I^^IP^::^ 

iS"sSfk'i°iSr.v.v:;.: 

79 
439 

»0 

.oas 

8J0O 

10  00 

50  00 
lis  00 
lOSOO 

400 
3,900 

3d  Mondny  lb  Ootober. !  1 ! ! 

10 
B 
11 
10 

333 

en 

119 
1 

i,i9e' 

KO 

70  00 
140  00 

100  00 

135  00 

IS  US 

■■'wo' 

SKsr"'""'- 

J.  W.  Draper,  SLD.,LL.D 

iSttrs*'';:'":::-.::: 

lit  Tnesdny  In  September . 

l-.tWedne.day  in  NoTl«r, 

Irt  Triesdoy  In  October, .. . 
1st  Wednesday  in  October. 

let  week  in  October i. 

1st  Wodaesday  In  October 

Fi'ife"b'',£.ir::::::: 

[sea 

BO  00 
3S00 

•iS. 

B.I.LinTmaM.D.,deuii 

'b 

■f 

5S 

sooo 

lOSOO 

■i,'366' 

ad  Tueeday  in  October 

1st  Friday  in  NoTembor . . . 

ad  Monday  ill  October 

3d  Monday  in  October 

October  IJ, 

EHnirarclBaiid,  M.D.,ilean 

JohnB-IJnd»ley,M.D... 

B 

aos 

1,186 

13SO0 

3,666 

l«t  Monday  in  October  ... . 

B 

4 

105  00 

10  00 

100  00 
ISO  00 

"■'a 

KESESSi-:: 

lit  Tbonday  In  Match ... . 

80 
39 

BCD 

1st  Monday  in  October.... 

JSSST^eM?;!^ 

11 
11 

110 

'1 

3S 

13SO0 
13S00 

■  i'ooo 

soo 

Robert  Keybi;ni,M;D.,diiii 

1st  Wednesday  la  October. 
1st  Tnesday  in  October.... 

Koeiied  Ihnntb 
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ANNUAL  BEPOUT  OF  THE 


Tabu  YL—SUtH^Hon^  MirdifatnT,  DMoI,  omi 


I 


1 

9 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


} 
9 
3 
4 
5 
< 


1 
3 
3 

i 

ft 

e 

7 

8 
0 
13 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 
13 
17 
13 
lA 


3.  **BotaniUf'  t^tttm. 


Physio-Hedioiaiiistitatet 

4.  "^oml9op/|ff^* 


fffhUftn^yip  Medical 

BomcBopathio  Medioal  Ooi 
HonuBopathic  HedioAl  CoUose*. 
Kew  York  Medical  CdUefe  lor  Women*. . . 
Cleyeland  HonuBopathlo  Medical  CoUega  . 
HomoDopathio  Meoioal  College  for  Waman 
yyftyiTiArpftp^  Mfwtiffal  College*  ........,•••« 


Baltimore  Colkga  of  Dental  Sttrgerr . 
Dental  School  of  Harrard  PniTenify 
Hioaouri  Dental  Ooilefl 
New  York  CoUese  of 
Poinaylvania  C 
Dental  College* 


of  DentM  Surgery. 


m.  nuBMAdunoAL. 


galifoxniaPharmaoentlcalSocle^...  ,, 
hicago  College  or  PkannaoT ,...., ,.... 

Indiana  Pharmaoentical  8ocfet>y* 

Kansaa  College  of  Fbannaoy* 

Lonieylllo  College  of  Pbannacy* 

Maryland  Colicce  of  Plufmaay 

MaBsaohoBette  uollege  of  Phamaoy** 

School  of  Phannaoy,  Unirersity  of  Miohigaa 

East  Saginaw  Valtoy^Phannaewittoal  Aaaooiaittas*. 

St  I«onia  College  of  jPhannaey 

New  Jersey  Pfiaimaoeatieal  Anodatioa* 

Newark  PhariBaoeatloal  Awaooiation. .., 

College  of  Pharmacy  «f  the  City  of  New  York . ,.. . 

College  of  PhaimaiQy  of  Baldwin  ynirerai^ 

Cincinnati  College  of  Phannaoy*. 


Philadelphia  College  of  PhanniM^ . 

Rhode  Island  Pharmaoentical  Slooiety 

School  of  Pharinaey  of  Howard  UniTeni^ 
Washington  Phannaoeatioal  Sooie^ 


4^i^n*iatl.  Ohio 


Chicaao,in 

St  Look  Mb 

New  Yock  City,  N.Y 

do 

deyeland,  Ohio 

do 

Philado^hla,  Pa , 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston.  Masa 

8t.Loa]a,Mo 

New  Ybrk  City,  ir.T 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La 


San  Firandioo,  Cal .,—. 

Chicago,  m * 

^dianapoUs,  Lid 

I^eayenwortn,  Kapw. . . 

Lonisrille,  Ky 

Baltimore  M!a , 

Boston,  Mass 

Ann  Arbor,  MiohigaA 
Bast  Saginaw,  l|ioE  . . 
StLouUMb 


Newwk,N.  J 

gewYorkC«?y,N.Y.. 
»rea,Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

PhiladelphiiL^Pa 

ProTidenoe,  IL I , 

Washington,  D  C 

do 


1853 


1893 
1883 
1843 
1868 


1833 
1868 
1863 
1865 
1836 


1853 


1841 
1867 


1883 


1881 


5 
5 
5 

5 


IBS 


5 
5 
5 


8 
3 


S 

3 


%A 


10 
30 


30 
30 


10 

5 
5 


13 


t 


*  No  recent  inftmationhaa  been  reoelTed  from  these  institatilona.  tTherelsalsoaFhyilo> 

from  lOTenJipEofesson  of  the  Hairard  Medical  SohooL         ^BeddeainatnioBflnftom33veralptofeaMra 
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FhamacmHedl  IntMMIoMf  ^— Oonttnaed. 


CkunnoBoemeiit  of  toctace 


^ 


WmiaBiH.Goolc,H.D. 


81 


lis  00 


3d  ToMday  in  OctiAxs. 


I>  A*  Z<ora,  dL  D.. 

J.  T.  Temple,  li.  1^»  »«. 

J.BM]dey,K.D.,d6Bn 

Hn.  C  aXoxier,  k.  D,  deaa:  . 

A.aB]cir^D 

Oeoige  H.  jBaalr,'M.  D.,  dean . 
aHtfitDg,M.]JMdflan 


F.J.  &  Oarfpu,  K.  D.,  deaa 

K.  a  Keep.  IC.  D.,  B.  M.  Dm  den. . 
Heoer  Jndd,  li.  I).,  B.  D.  &,  dean. 


K.W.KliiflBlev 

T.L.  Boolmi^uiin,  D.  D.  S., 


U 
7 

10 
0 

11 
8 
0 


i 

8 


66 


100 


00  00 
105  00 
115  00 

90  00 


OOO 
1,000 


8,000 
'"800 


OolobarlS 

November  1 

9d  Tneedi^  in  Ootober . . . , 
U(  Monday  in  Novembor . 
Ootobar  11. ...•«... ....... 


9d  Hflodaj  in  Oetober 


87 
16 
49 


IS 
30 


451 


190  00 
UOOO 
100  00 
150  00 
100  00 


100 


October  15 

Ut  Wednesday  in  Korlwr. 

9d  Mondaj  in  October 

October  15... 

lat  Hbndaj  In  Vorember.. 


1 
9 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 


1 
9 
3 
4 
5 
0 


1 

9 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

19 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

Id 

10 


James  G.  Steeli^  dean 

ir.O.Bartlettidean 

H.  Yansweringen 

Robert  J.  Brown 

C.  Lewis  DIehl 

J.  Brown  Baxley,  dean 

O.  F.  H.  Mackoe,  dean 

A.B.Pre80ot«,M.B 

8.S.Oanrignea 

William  £  Crawfotd 

C  H.  Batrymple 

CW.Badger 

William  Hegeman 

W.B.6odman,  B.B 

W.J.K.  Gordon 

Sobert  Bildgea,  H.  B.,  dean. 

Albert  L.C^der 

Qen.  O.  O.  Howard 

A.  Bk  FnrgnaoB. ............ . 


89 


80  00 


8 
3 

4 


40 
35 
37 


70 
15 
SI 


30  00 
30  00 


30  00 


8 
3 


70 
8 


30  00 
45  00 


198 


36  00 


%000 


lit  Monday  in  October. 


300 


8d  Tneadi^  In  October. 
9d  Monday  in  October. 
October  1 


lat  Monday  in  October. 


450 


lat  Monday  In  October 

3d  Xhoiaday  in  November. 


9;  500 


October  1. 


Medioal  CoHmm  for  women,  (Prat  A.  Curtia,  M  B.,  dean,)  to  be  opened.  R  Besidea  inatmotion 

of  theSt.I«SaMiBdicalOail6Rei.         **Ozlgina]]yinoorpQta«edaaaiooiely  inl859,inatitntedlnl893. 
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Table  YJl,—8taH8Hea  of  normal  achooU  in  ike  United  States,  ompiUd 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

SO 

SI 

S3 

S3 

S4 

85 

S6 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

n 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 


Name. 


State  Normal  Classen,  (3). 
State  Normal  Classes,  (2) . 

State  Normal  Class 

State  Normal  Class 

State  Normal  Class 

State  Normal  Class 


locahon. 


City  or  town. 


HontsTille... 
Talladega — 
Pottersville.. 
Montgomery. 
Evergreen ... 
Mobile 


State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  University 

East  Florida  Seminary 

West  Florida  Seminary 

Normal  dop't  Atlanta  Univ'y. 
State  Normal  University. . . . 

Comity  Normal  School 

County  Normal  School 

Coontv  Normal  School 

City  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

City  Training  School 

City  Training  School 

Normal  dep't'Iowa  Univ'y .  - 

City  Training  School 

State  Normal  School 

Ely  Normal  School 

Normal  dop't  Berea  College. 
New  Orleans  Normal  School. 
Normal  dep't  Straight  Univ'y 
Eastern  State  Normal  School 
Western  State  Normal  School 

State  Normnl  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

City  Normal  School 

City  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

First  State  Normal  School. . 
St^cond  State  Normal  School 
Third  State  Normal  School. 
Normal  and  Man'l  Labor  Sc'l 
Normal  dep't  MissonrlUniv'y 
Central  Normal  School. . . . 

City  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 


San  Jos6 

New  Britain . , 
Wilmington.. 
GaineeviUe . . . 


State  Normal  School 

Fammn  Prep'tory  Nor.  SohT 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School , 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School , 

Girls'  Normal  School , 

Southwestern  Normal  School 


State  Normal  School 

Normal  class  Avery  Institnte 
Normal  class  Fish  University 


State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

St>ato  Normal  School 

Normal  and  Agricultural  Sc'l 

S^.ate  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 

State  Normal  School 


Atlanta 

Normal 

Blue  Island 

Peoria 

BnreaaCoonty.. 

Chicago 

Terro  jBEante  — 
Fort  Wayne  — 
Indianapolis  — 

Iowa  City 

Davenport 

Empona 

Lomsville 

Berea 

NewOrlsans — 

do 

Castine 

Farmington  — 

Baltimore 

Wosttield 

Framingham. . . 

Salem 

Bridgewater . . . 

Boston 

Worcester 

Ypsilanti 

Winona 

Mankato 

St.  Cloud 

Tngaloo 

Columbia  ..^.. 

Sedalia 

St.  LooJs 

Pern 


Trenton 

Beverly 

Albany 

Oswego 

Brockport ... 

Cortland 

Fredonia 

Potsdam 

Buffalo 

Geneseo 

Hillersville . 
Edinboro .  . . . 
Bloomsburg. 

Mansfield 

Kutztown  ... 
Philadelphia 
Lebanon 


Bristol 

Charleston . 
Nashville . . 


State. 


Alabanm 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

....do 

Arkansas 

Califomla 

Connecticut.. . 

Delaware 

Florida 

....do 

Georgia 

Illinois 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Indiana 

....do'. 

....do 

Iowa 

...do 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

...do.... 

Louisiana 

...do 

Maine 

...do 

Maryland 

Mossaohuaetts 
do 


1862 
1649 
1867 


FrindpoL 


1857 
1868 
1868 


Johnson , 

Randolph 

Castleton 

Hampton 

Marshall  Col.P.0 
West  Liberty. . 

Fairmont 

Plattevillo 

Whitewater . . . 

Madison , 

Oshkosh 


1867 
1867 
1867 
1866 
1863 
1864 


Kev.  W.  T.  Lucky,  A-  M 

J.N.  Carleton 

J.  C.  Harkness 


K  A.  Ware 

B.  Edwards,  LL.D. 
D.  aWentworth... 


A.  Ethildge. 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Michigan . 
Minnesota 

...do 

...do 


Mississippi 

Missouri 

...do 

...do 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire, 

New  Jersey 

...do 

New  York 

...do 


...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Pennsylvania 
do , 


....do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Rhhde  Ishmd . . 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

...do 

...do 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 

...do 

...do 

Wisconsin 

...do 

...do 

...do 


1858 
1869 
1867 
1863 
1865 
1839 
1839 
1854 
1840 


W.  A.  Jones 

MaryH.Swann 

Amanda  F.  Funnell. . . 

S.N.  Fellows 

Mrs.  M.  A.  McGonogal 
L.B.  Kellogg 


3849 


1867 


E.  H.  Faircbild,  D.  D. .  - 

Mrs.  K.  Shaw 

J.W.Healey 

G.T.Fletcher 

C.C.  Bounds 

M.  A.  NeweU 

J.  W.  Dickinson 

Aimio  £.  Johnson 

D.B.Hagar 

Albert  G.Bayden,  A.  H 


D.P.Mayhew 

W.F.  Phelps,  A.  M. 

G.M.Gage 

Iia  Moore 


1857 
1867 


1844 
1861 
1866 
1866 
1867 
1866 
1867 
1867 
1659 
1861 
1869 
186S 
1866 
1848 


1858 


1667 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1668 
1870 
1869 
1666 
1667 
1662 
1867 


D.Bead,LL.D 

George  P.  Beard,  AH. 

Anne  C.  Brackett 

J.M.MoKinzlo 


JohnaHart,LL.I>. 

...do 

Joseph  Alden 

£.  A.  Sheldon 


James  H.  Hoose 

Dr.  John  W.  Anostroog 
M.McVicar 


E.  Brooks 

J.  A.  Cooper 

H.  Carver 

Charles  H.Vcrrill... 
John  S.  Ermontnint. 

G.W.  Fetter 

A.  Hallnook 


ProtSpence 


Gen.  L  C.  Armstrong. 

S.R.  Thompson 

F.H.Crage 

J.  C.  Gilchrist 

E.  A.  Charloton 

Oliver  Aroy,  A.  M.  ... 
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finm  the  moei  recent  reparia  sent  to  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 

of  In- 

ictors. 

KO.  OF  8TDDBNT8. 

II 

1^ 

Annual  ap- 
propriation 
uom  State 
or  city. 

Annnal 
expense 
to  each 
stadent. 

Time  of  annirorsary. 

1 
1 

Male. 

Fern. 

Total. 

-300 

fl 
3 

\* 

5 

6 
7 

.... 

.... 

4 

22 

166 

188 
132 
188 

90 
148 

89 
413 

120 

2  years. 

3  years. 

1,500 

$8,000  00 

M»y , . 

8 

0 

8 

10 

75 

75 

62 

169 

""'73' 

2T 
244 

11 

19 

6 

13 

6 

99 

3  years. 

3,000 

'ii'sdooo' 

$100  to  300 

Third  Thorsday  in  Jane. . . 

14 
IS 

16 

17 

18 

75 
10 
12 

100 
13 

151 

'i' 

2to4yTS. 

19 

s 

36 

75 

10 
12 
64 
13 
76 

1,000 

2,500  00 
[iiniv.  fnnd. 
Supported  by 

Second  week  in  June 

20 

1 

21 

2 

102 

42 

150  to  300 

Last  Thursday  in  June  — 
Last  week  in  June 

9? 

2 

91 

23 

24 

25 

26 

16 

20 

195 
40 

195 
60 
280 
140 
144 
167 
130 
216 
162 

50 

"102' 

i,"i48' 
552 
1,062 

Third  Saturday  in  June  . . . 

27 

3 

3  years. 
2  years. 
2  years. 
2  years. 
2  to  4  yrs. 

28 

6 

1,200 

"560' 

900 
8,  COO 
5,000 

2,000  00 
4,400  00 
8,000  00 
8,500  00 
8,500  00 
8,500  00 
8,500  00 

180  00 

Third  Thursday  in  March. 

29 

7 

30 

7 

24 

120 

Last  week  in  Mav 

31 

160  00 
163  00 
175  00 
200  00 

Third  Thursday  in  July . . . 
Last  Tuesday  of  each  te'nn . 
Last  of  Jan.  and  first  July. 
Second  week  in  July 

.')2 

8 

130 
216 
119 

33 

34 

43 

35 

36 

37 

11 

342 

185 

136 

52 

230 
41 

4  years. 
2  years. 
2  years. 
2  years. 

3,066" 

10,000  00 
5,000  00 

39 

7 
5 

38 
38 
10 

147 

98 
42 

160  00 

Fourth  week  in  June 

39 
40 

4 

41 

42 

5 

40 

41 

61 

3,000 

140  to  200 

Last  Thursday  in  July 

43 

44 

A 

104 

104 
102 

190 

91 

50 

3,53195 

75  14 
150  00 

Third  week  in  June 

Last  week  in  June 

45 

3  years. 

46 

1 

47 

^ 

48 

7         ^^ 

143 
111 

279 
104 

3,000 

1,000 

1,900 

241 

750 

10,000  State. 

2,400  Far.  est 
16.000  00 
16. 000  00 
12,000  00 

150  00 
160  00 
180  00 
160  00 

Last  Thursday  Jan.  &  June. 
June  and  I>ecember 

49 

7 

83 

50 

375 

1,709 

314 

10 

51 

432 

234 

135 

96 

37 

•*«••••■ 

July  8  and  Febniary  4 

52 

53 

•  •  •  • 

.......... 

54 

2 

12,000  00 

55 

56 

57 

58 

658 
425 
150 

xn 

343 
370 
384 

130 
30 
67 

3.000 

5.000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 
5,000  00 

200  00 
170  00 
184  00 
178  00 

Third  Thursday  in  July . . . 

59 

i!ec2  i 

60 

63J 
2,  COO 

Third  Thursday  in  June. . . 

61 

62 

•  •  «  • 

63 

11 

ilJ9 

370 
145 

1.019 

500 

11,925  24 

8  75 

February  and  July 

64 

6 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

4 

GD 

167 

108 
171 

177 
338 

20 
35 

500 
500 

150  00 
160  00 

• 

71 

o 

Third  Wednesday  in  Feb. . 

72 

73 

5 

70 
70 
24 

"'48' 
25 

70 

118 

49 

50 

184 

188 

3  years. 
2  to  4  yrs. 
2  to  4  yrs. 
2  to  4  yrs. 

3  years. 

74 

5 
2 

2,500  00 

26666 

75 

76 

77 

•  '  *  • 

000 

8, 000  to  10, 000 

50  00 

Last  week  in  June 

78 

11 

70 

118 

........................  ....i 

79 
HO 
81 

1 

1 

1 

annual  State  appropriation  of  |S,000,  is  only  just  developing. 
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Table  XUI.— iStatUtics  ofaayluma  far  idioU. 


Ko. 

Name. 

Location. 

City  or  town. 

State. 

1 

School  for  Imbeciles • 

LakevUlo 

Connecticut 

riinois. 

Kentucky. 

Massachusetts. 

New  York. 

Ohio. 

PennsylvanlA. 

9 

Tn«tltTitioTi  for Tilintfl  wnd  Imbe<^lfte  -^t-,, 

Jacksonville 

3 

Institute  for  Feeble-minded  Children 

Frankfort 

4 

School  for  Idiotic  and  f  eeble>minded  Youth 

Asvlum  for  Idiots 

South  Boston 

5 

Syracuse... 

fi 

•  Asylum  for  Idiots 

7 

Scl^ool  for  Feeble>mlnded  Children 

Media 

Table  XlV,—Stati$iica  ofmebriate  asyluma. 


No. 

Name. 

Location. 

City  or  town. 

State. 

1 

Inebriate  Asvlum t. ,.,.....-.. 

l^inirharoton 

New  York. 

2 

Inebriate  Asvlum ,.-,,. t -r..-r- 

Pennsylvania. 

Note. — Here  it  was  intended  to  present  taH  statistics  of  asylums  for  idiots,  and  inobriato  asylums 
but,  owing  to  Uie  want  of  information,  a  Ust  of  institutions  only  is  given. 


Table  XV.^MigoeUaneous  Special  Schools, 
schools  of  art. 

Information  has  only  been  received  from  one  of  these  schools,  the  Cooper  Union,  the 
main  items  of  which  are  given  below : 

Namo,  Cooper  Union  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  and  Art.  Location,  New  York 
City.  Year  of  foundation,  1859.  President,  Peter  Cooper.  Number  of  instructors,  26. 
Totil  number  of  students  durins  the  term,  2,824,  distributed  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  ¥ree  art  school  for  women,  £31.  Free  school  for  women  in  wood  engraving,  25. 
School  of  telegraphy  for  women,  82.  School  of  telegraphy  for  men,  40.  Free  night 
school  of  science,  744.  Free  school  of  art,  1,702.  Annual  receipts,  |44,805  55.  Annual 
expenditures,  |43,87I  70. 

SCHOOLS  OF  MUSIC. 

Information  has  likewise  only  been  received  from  one  of  this  class  of  schools,  viz., 
the  Now  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  in  Boston. 

Name,  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music.  Location,  Boston.  Director,  E.  Tonr- 
J^.  Number  of  instructors,  34.  Total  number  of  students  during  the  term,  1,827 — 
1,436  ladies,  391  gentlemen. 

NAUTICAL  SCHOOLS. 

Information  has  been  received  from  one  of  this  kind  of  schools,  viz.,  the  Massachu- 
setts Nautical  School,  which  forms  a  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Reform  School 
at  Westborough. 

Name,  Massachusetts  Nautical  School.  Location,  school-ship  G.  M.  Barnard,  in  Bos- 
ton Harbor.  Year  of  foundation,  1860.  Superintendent,  Bichard  Matthews.  Salaried 
officers,  14.  Boys  received  during  the  last  term,  476.  Total  number  of  boys  received 
during  the  last  ten  years,  1,950,  (average  age,  15.)  Of  these,  778  have  been  shipped  in 
the  national,  merchant,  and  whaling  service ;  76  enlisted  in  the  Army ;  644  have  been 
discharged  on  probation.    Income,  $65,939  40.    Expenditures,  $65,939  40. 
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Lowell,  M«« 

Lvna,  Uaoa-, ........... 

Hiiiblohead,  M*m 

Middleboni,  Maia 

UilfoTd,  Uau 

Kortbamptcni,  Mu« 

Korth  BroakOeld,  Mm*  . 

Oranjce,  Mav------ 

Reading,  Mau 

Rwhpnrt,  Kua 

Bntluiil,  Man 

Saudnicb.  Mass , 

B^labDry  aDd  Amesbor 
SonUi  Deerfleld,  Mass. . , 

Bomerrille,  Hua 

Soatb  Bostw,  Mh* 

Spenar,  llaei 

Spiliigwld,  IiUsi 

BtODebam.  lUaa 

gondcrlaud,  UkM 

TanstoD,  Uass 

Towntend,  Miaa 

Wakefidd.  Mus 

'Weat  Ameabnry,  Uaaa. . 

Westfleld,  Maas 

Womat«r.  Mms 

Adrian,  Uich 

Allegan,  Ulcb 

Dattolt.Hlch , 

Baton  Ba^da.  Uich 

SastSa«Iiu»T,Uicb 

Grand  BapldB.  Mieh. . . 

Hudson.  Mich 

Ionia.  Mlcb 

Jackson,  Mlcb 

KaUmaioo,  JUcb 

Monroe.  lUoh 

NilH,  Uich 

Olitet,  Mich 

SL  Clair  Cltr.Mieb 

Tranton,  Mich 

Minneapolis,  Uln 

SochnUr.  Mln 

Bt-rani.  urn 

Hcdden.lb.... 

St  Li 

Bt-Lc — , — 

Omaba,  Mebr 

Clarcmant,  N.  H 

Concord.  "S.  H---..-'" 

Eieter.M.H 

FnocisUnm.K.H.... 

FanuIngtOD,  N.  H 

Oreat  Falls,  ».H 

Hancbesler^.  H 

tInshnB.II.E 

Nrw  Inswich.K.H... 

Solenj,lI.H 

WUton.K.H 

AUaaUoCltr.lf.J.... 

BHdgeton.II.  J 

EUialiethCltv.X.J... 

Jetsey  City,  *.  J 

Montclalr,  N.  J 

Kewart,  S.J 

OranEe,  H'.  J 

BoatnOmiKt.  V-  J--- 

Tone;  RlTcr,  N.  J 

trcnton.H.  J 

'WntBeld.N.J 

Albany.  H.T 

AmsteTdam,  K.  Y'.--' 

Aubiini,KY 

BiDElianiton,  N,  T  — 
BrooUyn,  B.D.,S.T. 
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Brooklyn,  IT.  T... 


ani.lou.N.r 

ao88to(ft,N.T 

uruell  0Dlverslty,  lUuc^  N.  T 


Hudson.  N.Y.... 
Noiv  Yorli  Citi".  (c 
LDCkport,N.T... 
Unlono,  N.  Y.. 


Miclclli 


{.K.y' 


N.Y... 


iT  »■.¥.-..' 


Nea-town,  N.Y 

KewCliTOlit.N,Y 

Now  York  City,  (Oermao,)  S.  1 

Now  York  City  JJ.Y 

NichnllvllJo,N.Y 

NortliSbDre,  L.I..  N.T 

OgiloDslnirE,  N.  Y 

OwpgisN" 
Foiicbkix 
Pnitlaburg,  N.  S 

Sclienectnay,  N. 

S[initogiiSp>.N.Y 

Svracaw.  N.T 

Cii<»,N.Y 

Aknm,  Obio 

Allimicv,  Oliio 

Amherst,  Ohio 

Aalitand.Obio 

Astilabnia,  Olilo 

Brllidro.  Obio 

Canton.  Obio 

ChfLlieotho,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Oliio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cinjlertlle,  Ohio 

CDtnmboi,  Ohio 

Cnnuninsvllle,  Ohio 

Uanimcovlllo.  Ohio 

Dayton,  Olito 

DavtoH.  (Soldiera'  Homo,)  Ohio. 

Deniun  tjulTor^ty^  OnuivUle, 
Ohio. 

Kaat  Lireiwwl,  Ohio 

Eitrta,  Ohio 

Gcnern.  Obio 


Huntaboro.  Ohio.. 

Imnton,  Ohio 

LoiiDgton,Oblo... 


Monnt  Vrmon,  OUo 

Newbury.  Ohio 

Obprlin,  Ohio 


Shoffleld.Ohio.... 

Shelby,  Obio 

SprlnEvalo,Ohia.. 
gpiingfleld.  Ohio.. 
StenbeDTillo,  Ohio 
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I 


9S9 

S30 

231 

S33 

233 

334 

235 

236 

837 

838 

239 

840 

241 

242 

843 

244 

245 

246 

247 

24<^ 

249 

250 

251 

258 

253 

254 

255 

256 

257 

256 

250 

860 

861 

262 

863 

864 

865 

866 

867 

868 

269 

270 

871 

873 

873 

874 

275 

876 

5877 

878 

879 

880 

281 

882 

883 

884 

885 

286 

287 


289 
290 
291 
293 
293 
294 
205 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 
301 


Location. 


Toledo,  Ohio 

Tiffin,  Ohio 

WestElkton.  Ohio.... 

Wooster,  Ohio 

Xenia,  Ohio 

Yonn^town,  Ohio . . . . 

ZnxicsTllle,  Ohio 

Portland,  Oregon 

Altoona,  Pa 

Bellefonte,  Pa 

Bethlehem,  Pa 

Candor,  Pa 

Dnnbar,  Pa 

Eoaton,  Pa 

£a«t  Whiteland,  Pa. . . 

Erie,  Pa 

Gettysbnrg,  Pa 

Hanover,  Pa 

Hnrrisburg,  Pa 

Harrisville,  Pa 

HnntiDgdon^a 

Johnstown,  Pa 

Lancaster,  Pa 

Nazareth,  Pa 

New  Castle,  Pa 

North  East,  Pa 

Petroleum  Center,  Pa. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Beading,  Pa 

Scranton,  Pa. 


Shippensbnrg,  Pa 
Snnbnry,  Pa 


Tidionte,  Pa 

Union  Mills.  Pa 

Westfleld,  Pa 

WiUiamsport,  Pa 

York,  Pa 

Bristol,  R.  I 

Pawtocket,  RI 

Providence,  R.  I 

Westerly,  B.  I 

Wyoming,  R.  I 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Charleston,  S.  C,  (colored). 
Yorkville,  8.  C,  (oolored>  .. 

Chattanooos  Tenn 

Brandon,  vt 

Brattleboro,  Vt 

Borlington,  Vt 

Charlotte,  Vt 

Fair  Haven,  Vt 

rairlee.Vt 

Lincoln,  Vt 

Manchester,  Vt 

Middlebtiry,  Vt 

Middletown.  Vt 

North  Bennington,  Vt 

Norwich,  Vt 

Orwell,  Vt 

Pern,  Vt 

Pittsford,  Vt 

Shoreham,  Vt 

St.  Johnsbnry,  Vt 

Sndbary,  Vt 

trnderMll  Center,  Vt 

Waterbary,Vt 

WestBerUn,  Vt 

West  Brattleboro,  Vt 

Windham,  Vt 

Windsor,  Vt 

Woodstock,  Vt 

Parkersbnrg,  W.  Va 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 


Presidflnt* 


Charles  Donglass 
S.  J.  Kirkwood  .  ^ 


J.  N.  Weaver 

David  MUlen 

A.  B.  Cornell 

E.  R  Snlllvan 

R.K.  Warren 

John  Cnrrle 

James  A.  Beaver 

C.  W.  Kranse 

John  Kennedy 

James  L.Panll 

James  L.  Fisher 

John  O,  Thomas 

N.J.Clark 

H.K.  Porter 

John  J.  Bingley 

S.  RDetrich 

W.D.  Patton 

RRWiostling 

Emory  West 

D.aBnrk , 

David  Kunts 

Ira  D.  Lankey 

H.  Ellen 

CN.Payne , 

Peter  B.  Symons 

J.  H.  Stearnberg ..... 

Henry  M.  Boies 

T.E.Billheimer 

Michael  Shipe 

William  W.  Hagne*  • 
Charles  W.  Daoney. . 
William  M.  Taylor. . . . 

John  Q.  Berry , 

David  E.  Small 

William  H.  Spooner . . . 

P.  B.  Tillinghast 

John  Kendrick 

RF.Latimer 

S.  D.Ashley 

Virgil  C.  Dibble 

Henry  W.  Thomas 

John  A.  Newton 

George  Monteith 

Edgar  J.  Bliss 

O.B.  Donglass 

William  B.  Lnnd 

H.McNiel 

Charles  Howiurd 

John  Stratton 

A.  W.  Eastman 

Samuel  G.  Cone 

L.  £.  Knapp 

D.  LefBngwell 

B.  F.Porter 

William  Sewall  

Sidnoy  Thomas 

O.  P.  Symons 

AmosD.  Tlffimy 

W.  Bingham 

George  D.  Warren 

D.  C.  Eetoham 

W.H.Mead 

J.J.Colby 

C.  H.  Famsworth 

Joseph  Chandler 

Henry  M.  Beens 

L  W.Hawlev 

L.  Richmona 

J.  W.  Cnrtis 

Joseph  Willetts 
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•; 

M 


Location. 


30S 
303 
304 
305 
306 
307 
306 


Fond  da  Lao,  Wis 

JonesvlUe,  Wis 

Portage  City,  Wis 

Racine,  Wis 

^Vhitewater,  Wis 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C,  (colored) 


President. 


C.  T.  Pettibone 

E.  8.  Barrows 

J.  B.  Wells 

W.T.  BnU 

George  S.  ICsrah 

0.  O.  Howard 

Joseph  L.  Thomas 
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75 
100 
89 
80 
74 
890 
93 


Yes. 


Yes. 

Na 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 


|5 


None. 

SI 

16»000 

200 


Na 
Yes. 


Na 
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J 

S 

a 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
JB 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
IS 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
81 
22 
23 
24 
85 
26 
27 
88 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
33 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 
49 
50 
51 
53 
53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
56 
59 
60 
61 
63 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 

eo 

81 


Name. 


San  FraDcisco  Mercantile  Library 

Hartford  Young  Men's  Institute 

Connecticut  Historical  Society 

Connecticut  State  Library 

New  HaTen  Young  Men's  Institute 

Wilmington  Young  Men's  AsaodAtion . . 

SaTannah  Historical  Society 

Chicago  Historical  Society 

Chicago  Young  Men's  Association 

Indiana  State  Liibrarv 

Catholic  Diocesan  Lionury 

Keokuk  Library  Assodauon 

Dubuqne  Library 

LeziDgton  City  Libnury 

Louisiana  State  Library 

Lvcenm  Library , 

Mechanics'  Library 

Maine  State  Library 

Skowh^an  Library 

Maryland  State  Liorary 

Baltimore  Peabody  Institute , 

Baltimore  Mercantile  Library 

Maryland  Historical  Society 

Maryland  Institute  Libruy 

Oddfellows' Library , 

A  rlington  Public  Library 

Barnstable  Sturgis  Library 

Beverly  Public  Library 

Bolton  Public  Librarv 

American  Congregationnl  Libruy 

Boston  Athenffium 

Boston  Library 

Massachusetts  Historical  Society 

Mattapan  Literary  Assooif^on 

Mercantile  Li braiy 

Natural  History  Society 

Now  Church  Libnury 

Massachusetts  State  Library 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

North  Bridge  water 

Brighton  Holton  Library 

Brookflcld  Merrick  Publio  Library 

Brookline  Public  library 

Dana  Library 

Cbarlestown  Public  Library 

Chelsea  Public  Library , 

Chicopee  Public  Library 

Bigelow  Library 

Concord  Public  Library 

Peabody  Institute 

Deerfield  Library  Association 

Fall  River  Public  Library 

Fitchburg  Public  Library 

Framingham  Publio  Library 

Lyceum  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library : 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Frauklin  Library 

Pacific  Mills  Library 

Public  Library. 

Young  Men's  Christian  Association 

Lowell  City  Library 

Public  Library. 


Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Free  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Peabody  Institute 

Phillips's  Free  Publio  Library. 
Pittsffeld  Mercantile  Library  . 

PubUc  Library 

Roxbnry  Athenaeum  Library  . 
Salem  AthenoBum  Library  . ... 

Arms  Library 

Public  Libruy 


Location. 


San  Frandsoo,  Cal 

Hartford,  Con 

do 

do 

New  Haven,  Con. . 
Wilmington,  Del.. 

Savannfui,  6a 

Chicago,  111 


ICMO, 

Indianapolis,  Ind 
Vincennes,  Lid . . 
Keokuk,  Iowa ... 
Dubuque,  Iowa . . 
Lexington,  Ky . . . 
Baton  Kouge,Xa . 
New  Orleans,  La. 

do 

Augusta,  Me 

Skowhexi^,  Me. . 
Annapolis,  Md. . . 
Baltimore,  Md... 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Arlington,  Mass . 
Barnstable,  Mass 
Beverly,  Mass  . . . 

Bolton,  Mass 

Barton,  Mass  ... 
do 


.do 
.do 
do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
.do 
do 


North  Bridgewater,  Mass 

Brighton,  Mass 

Brookfield,  Mass 

Brookline,  Mass 

Cambridge,  Mass 

Cbarlestown,  Mass 

Chelsea,  Moss 

Chicopee,  Mass 

Clinton.  Mass 

Concord,  Mass 

Danvors,  Mass 

Deerfielo,  Mass 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Fitchbura,  Mass 

Framingham,  Mass 

Gloucester,  Mass 

Groton,  Mass 

Harvard,  Mass 

Hinsdale,  Mass 

Lancaster,  Mass 

Leicester,  Mass 

Lawrence,  Mass 

do , 

Leominster,  Mass 

Lowell,  Mass 

do 

Lunenburg,  Mass , 

Lynn,  Mais 

Millbory,  Mass 

Natick,Mass 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Newburyport,  Mass 

Newton,  Mass 

Northampton,  Mass 

Peabody,  Mass 

Phtllipston,  Mass 

Pittsfleld,  Mass 

South  Reading,  Mass 

Roxbury,  Moss 

Salem,  Mass 

ShelbumeFUls , 

Sberbom,  Moss , 


it 

H 


1853 
1838 
1839 
1854 
1826 
1788 
1839 
185G 
1841 
1831 
1835 
1863 


53  S? 


25,000 
20,755 
12,000 


1838 
1844 


1839 

1867 
1827 
1862 
1839 
1843 
1847 
1840 
1853 
16C7 
18r>5 
1859 
1853 
1807 
1794 
1791 
1848 
1820 
1831 
1864 
1826 
1857 
1867 
1864 
1867 
1857 
1857 
1860 
1869 


1851 
1866 
1810 
1861 
1859 
1855 
1854 
1855 


1868 
1862 
1861 


1854 

1864 
1867 


1850 
1862 
1866 
1857 
1852 
1854 
1849 
1860 
1854 
1862 
1850 
1869 
1857 
1810 
1854 
1860 


10,000 

7,589 

7,500 

15, 000 

10, 870 

25.000 

12,000 

5,500 

8,  OuO 

14,000 

14,000 

12,000 

15,000 

30,000 

2,315 

27,000 

34,588 

22,975 

17,000 

16,000 

13,000 

2,005 

1,845 

4,610 

1,200 

8,000 

100,000 

19,000 

18,500 

3,000 

19,555 

12,000 

1,000 

29,0L0 

4,610 

2,607 

5,008 

1,847 

10,000 

4.000 

10,155 

2,345 

2,600 


5,584 


2,000 
5,033 
7,500 


3,000 
1,665 
1,200 
2,000 
4,000 
1,853 
5,200 
5,000 
3,756 


13,821 
1,350 

10,672 
1.265 
2,540 

21,000 

13,000 
1,800 
5,000 

13,300 
1,869 
3,300 
3.000 
8,000 

13,455 
2,737 
1,500 


eg 


^ 


8,000 
1,040 


850 
350 
800 


600 
250 


600 
'366 


750 


500 

4,132 

900 


1,000 
'""50 


100 

50 

1.000 

2,438 

400 

400 


700 
500 
150 

1,200 
310 
400 
530 
175 

1,000 
300 
480 


ICO 


290 
149 
50 
400 
450 
175 


50 
100 


300 
105 
107 
300 
875 
200 
600 

70 
1,100 

80 


1,000 
300 


800 
500 
850 

90 
150 
250 
180 
300 

56 
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Table  XVII.— n«prtecipal  liirariei  of  the  UnUed  SbitM,  4^— Contjioed. 


Public  Library... 
Publio  Library... 
Ouodraoir  Llbnii 


Public  Library 

Pnbito  Library 

Wulflcli]  AtbeDnomLlbnry... 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Library 

Public  Libnu-y 

Pnblio  library 

Pablio  Libnr- 


m  Auliqiurlazi  Bodatj. . . 


Public  Library... 

Young  Men'n  docloty  .... 
Mlcbit»D  HUt«  Library . . 
lilLiibtniiDlEfl  AthcbflBniii. . 
Hinnc 


teUbnry... 


Public  Clly  Library 

Cily  Lilirary 

rnrlauoutb  AUumnnm  Library. . . 
Nevark  Library  AnoclAtioD .... .. 

Publio  Libniry... 
Ki^w  r<irk  St— ' 

TourgMcu'B _. 

BrcwUyo  Morc*nUle  Librai? 

Bufblo  Yoang  Hen's  AMogbaioD... 

Grovonor  Lilirary 

Apprentiem'  Lllimr 

AsCarLibmTy 

Cooper  UnliHi 

UircBBtilii  Libmry 


Kew  fork  Hiatorical  Socle^  Library. 

HovhcBter  AtbcuiDutD  Library 

Troy  ITouna  Ueu'a  Amwlatlon 

Pulflic  Lilirary 

CinclnnaUPulillo  Library 

Mi^rcan Hie  Library 

Tbcolnirical  uniJ  Rellglaiu  Ubtary .... 

Obin  School  Lihtary - - 

Clovc'lanil  Library  A~ 
Pnbllo  Library 


UsytoTi  Publio  Scbool  Library .. . 
PorUand  library  Aasnclatkin . . 

PcuDSTlvatilB  Statu  Library 

Acadcniyof  Natural  Scieacea... 

Pbllndclpbla  A  thciUDum 

Mechanlp*'  Library 

Mercantile  Library 

Pbilodrlpliia  Library  Company  . 

Lngoolan  Library 

Tonne  Uin'a  Cbristian 
Apprentioe'ii  Library ........... 

American  Phlloaoplilcal  Society. 
Plltaburg MvrcantUo  Library... 

Newport  Pablio  Library 

Redwood  Library  and  Atbonieai 

Provi.leuco  Albenioum 

Soulb  Carolina SiMo  Library  ... 

~     ■     ■       Li  bTMy  Society 

—  -  Libr*i7 


TenneBBe .,  . 

Vormont  Slate  Library  . . 
Vircinbi  Stalo  Library. . . 
UilRBokce  YonDi;  Men's 

Library  of  Con(!Te«a 

Lilnary  of  llDnao  of  RepremntatlTei . 

Patent  Offlce  Library 

Library  of  State  Department 

Library  of  Tteaaurj  Department 

Waahlngton  LitoaiT 

Llbrnry  of  AgrlcnlEoral  Department. . 


pcfieM,  mttm 

kbrldge.  Maaa 

StonebaiD,  Maw 

Sanltboroogh^  Maaa... 


Wayland,  jian. .. 
'Weatboni.  Maaa . . 
Wertlleld.Mau.. 
WealfonLUoM... 
'Weeton.Moaa 


LanainjE,  HIch . . 
UlnneapolK  UiD 
St.PanI.MlDn  .. 


Concord,  If,  H 

Mancbealer,  N.  H  . . 
PortamonUi,K.H.. 

Ke>r«rk,N.J 

Newtoo,N.J 

Albaay.N.  r , 

do-. 

Brooklyn.  N.Y 


S.Y.t. 


New  York  City,  M.r.. 


Bochealer.  B.  Y. . . 
Ttoy.K.Y 


Kewportil.-.I. 
PrOTidenoe,H.'i... 


3,IM0 


So 
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si.seo 
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si 

80,000 

a.  MO 

1,500 

■^^ 
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Table  XSL^Simmary  of  examinations  for  admission  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy 

for  fifteen  years,  from  1856  to  1870,  indusive. 


Scijeeted. 

• 

« 

On  what  aooonnt. 

In  the  year— 

Defleieni 

in- 

Appointed  from— 

1 

i 

1 

a 

1 
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d 
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32 

10 

15 

22 

11 

4 

32 

55 

67 

24 

6 

60 

18 

26 

32 

43 

29 

11 

24 

48 

5 

7 

14 

27 

157 

32 

111 

4 

127 

7 

22 

48 

8 

13 

4C 

10 

27 
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4 

5 

3 

4 

3 

2 
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1 

192 

20 

7 

12 

14 
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23 

47 

46 

19 

3 
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14 

22 

25 
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20 
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16 
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of  July  12, 1870,  5. 
Amcultnim  and  scientific  schools,  74-75. 
Ahibama : 

Continuance   of    school    system  of, 
doubtful,  15. 
American  collegiate  instruction,  66,  Cf7. 
American  education : 

Defkiiencies  of,  30. 

Foreign  obyservers  of,  29,  30. 

Full  account  of,  31. 

General  view  of,  32. 

And  Asiatic  civilization,  35-37. 
American  University,  65,  66. 
Answers  on  education  and  labor : 

American  Standard  Tool   Company, 
448. 

Anderson,  A.,  448. 

Anthony,  J.  B.,  448. 

Browning,  John  W.,  41. 

Baird  &  Co.,  448. 
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BlodftBtt,  Foster,  448. 

Baird,  Henry  C,  458. 

Butler,  W.  R,  461. 

Cummings,  S.  P.,  44. 
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Faey,  J.  A.  &  Co.,  448. 
Flanagan,  John,  452. 
Franklin,  General  W.  B.,  448. 
Gibbon,  William  G..  448. 
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Guild,  C.  &  Sons,  448 
Grosan,  James,  452. 
Goodwin,  C.  J.,  461. 
Harlan  &  Hollingsworth.  448. 
Holstead,  Charles  fi.,  452. 
Huston,  James  E.,  452. 
Harris,  B.  J.,  461. 
Ingersoll,  George  L.,  448. 
Johnson,  A.  £.,  45. 
James,  G.W.,  448. 
Lyon,  James  &  Co.,  448. 
Lainty,  James,  452. 
Lewis,  J.  R.,  458. 
McCarthy,  W.  J.,  43, 452. 
Mead,  C.  V.  &  Co.,  448. 
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McCalla  &  Stavely,  461. 

Maglathin,  H.  V.,  463. 

Myers,  Isaac,  463. 

Mundella,  A.  J.,  42. 

Mendenhall,  Cyrus,  44. 

CHara,  James,  452. 

Owen,  WiUiam  E.,  452. 

Glum,  Thomas,  452. 

Prang,  Louis,  448. 

Phelps,  A.  W.,  463. 

Rihl,  C.  H..  452. 

Redstone,  A.  E.,  463. 

Smith,  J.  G.,  448. 

Shufflebotham,  Eli,  452. 

Saffin,  William,  452. 

Simpson,  Frank,  452. 

Stockton,  A.  W.,  452f 

Stone,  Elisha,  458. 

Thomas,  Samuel,  40. 

Toucey,  Sinclair,  40. 
Thomas,  Charles,  465. 
Trumbull,  R.  J.,  461-465. 
Vincent,  John,  452. 
Vaiden,  Dr.  C.  M.,  46L 
Walter,  George  F.,  463. 
Walbridge,  ^rtha,  45. 
Arkansas: 

Success  of  school  system  in,  15. 
August  circular  of  information,  7. 
Austria,  documents  requested  by  govern- 
ment of,  33. 
Authors   of   articles  in  report  responsi- 
ble, 10. 
Baltimore,  schools  of,  excellent,  14. 
Barnard,  Henry,  LL.  D. : 
Library  of,  8. 
Reports  of,  8. 
Benevolent  itgenoies,  10. 

lYeedmen's  Bureau,  10, 14, 15. 
Peabody  fund,  10, 15. 
Religious  societies,  10. 
Bureau  of  Education : 

Aid  afforded  by  Secretary,  5. 
Annual  report  of,  10. 
Applications  td,  for  information,  6. 
Circular  of  information  issued  by,  7. 
Clerical  force  of,  insufficient,  7. 
Condition  of,  past  and  present,  5. 
Demand  for  reports  of,  6. 
Distribution  of  documents  by,  8. 
Formerly  the  Department  of,  5. 
Inquiries  addressed  to,  6, 7.  , 
Lack  of  printed  reports,  &c.,  of,  6. 
Library  of,  8. 
Obstacles  to  success  of,  5. 
Recommendations    of    Commissioner 

of,  79, 80. 
Report  required  annually,  8. 
Report  of,  unpublished,  8. 
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Bureau  of  Refugees  and  Freedmen,  work 

of,  10, 14, 15. 
Cherokee  Indians : 

Statistics  of  the,  26. 
Chinese  immigration : 

Relation  of^  to  American  education,  35. 

Statistics  of,  35. 

Suggestions  respecting,  36. 
Collections  of  educational  text-books,  dtc., 

recommended,  8. 
Colleges,  resum^  of,  71,  72. 
Colorado,  letter  from  colony  in,  21. 
Commercial  colleges,  75,  76. 
Common  schools: 

Suggested  modifications  of,  46. 
Connecticut  report,  11. 
Cosmopolitan  schools,  51. 
Dartmouth  College,  origin  of,  23. 
Delaware : 

Bigotry  of  public  sentiment  in,  14. 

County  school  tax  in,  14. 

Division  of  school  fund  in,  14. 

Practically  no  school  law  in,  14. 
District  of  Columbia,  16-19. 

School  statistics  of,  16, 17. 

Organization  of  school  system  in,  16. 

Inadequate     educational     provisions 
in,  16. 

Hemedy  for  defects  of  system  lies  in 
Congress,  16. 

Worthy  efforts  of  citizens  of,  16. 

Imperative     need     of    congressional 
action,  16. 
Duty  of  Government — 

Toward  education,  16, 19,  20,  25. 

Toward  teachers,  62,  63. 
Educational  reports,  proper  character  of, 
11. 

Associations,  63,  64. 
Education  and  labor : 

Agitation  concerning,  38. 

A  vital  problem,  38. 

Motives  of  inquiries  respecting,  38. 

Circular  of  inquiry  respecting,  39, 40. 

Keplics  to  questions  concerning,  40-46. 

Relations  of,  40-45. 

Discrepancy  of  opinions  respecting, 
48-50. 
Education : 

Bureau  of.  (See  Bnrean  of  Education.) 

Changes  in,  suggested,  47. 

Comprehensive  nature  of,  9. 

Dopart.ment  of :  ^ 
Act  organizing,  5. 
ProTince  of,  5. 

Succeeded  by  Bureau  of.    (See  Bu- 
reau of  Education.) 

Effect  of,  on  labor,  38-46. 

Expenditure  for,  in  America,  greater 
than  elsewhere,  10. 

In  the  States,  14-16. 

In  the  Territories,  19-22. 

Of  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  76,  77. 

Of  Hebrews,  29. 

Of  idiots  and  imbeciles,  77. 

Of  Indians,  22-27. 

Moral  importance  of^  47. 

Relation  of  Government  to,  79. 

Woman's  interest  in,  58-60. 
Electro-gymnastics  of  Dr.  Poggioli,  34. 


English  educational  bill,  32. 
Evening  schools,  54, 61. 
Florida : 

Probable  success  of  free  aehools  in,  13. 
Folwell,  President,  remarks  of,  11. 
Foreign  educational  information,  42. 

Applications  for  documents,  &c.,  32. 
France,  request  for  statistics  from,  34. 
Georgia: 

&hool  law  of,  15. 
No  school  fund  in,  15. 
Grerman  in  public  schools,  55. 
Gradation  of  schools,  imiiortance  o^  13. 
Half-*time  schools,  46, 54. 
Hebrew  education,  characteristics  o^  29. 
Idiots,  &c.,  education  of,  77. 
Illiteracy  in  the  United  States,  60, 6L 
Indiana : 

Kegroes  in,  taxed,  but  not  instmcted, 
61. 
Indian  education : 

Deep  int<srest  of  the  adrainistntiaD 

in,  23. 
Funds  for,  secured  by  treaty. 
In  New  York,  26. 
National  responsibility  for,  25. 
National  appropriations  for,  24. 
Inebriate  asylums,  78. 
Insane  asylums,  77,  78. 
Iowa: 

School  funds  of,  in  bad  condition,  13. 
Janney,  letter  from  Mr.,  27. 
Jay,  Hon.  John,  letters  from,  33. 
Kansas: 

Misuse  of  school  lands  isf,  13. 
Kentucky : 

Instruction  of   negroes  ignored  in, 
14,  15. 
Kindergarten,  errors  in  America,  28. 
Law  schools,  resum^  of,  73. 
Library : 

Of  the  Bureau,  8. 
Of  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D. : 
Value  of,  8. 

Should  be  purchased  for  the  Bu- 
reau, 8. 
Louisiana : 

School  system  of,  outside  of  New  Or^ 
leans,  a  failure,  15. 
Mann,  Horace,  works  of,  distributed^  7. 
Mann,  Mrs.  Mary,  letter  from,  7. 
Maryland : 

School  law  of,  14. 

Negroes  not  educated  in  country  dis- 
mcts  of,  14. 
Medical  colleges,  resumd  of^  73. 
Military  Academy,  70. 
Mississippi : 

Free  schools  established  in,  15. 
Missouri: 

School  frinds  of,  mismanaged,  13. 
Success  of  free  schools  in,  15. 
National  responsibility  for  education-^ 
In  the  Territories^  19. 
In  the  District  of  Columbia,  16. 
Of  Indians,  20,25. 
Netherlands,  documents  requested  by  ibe 

minister  of  the,  33. 
Nevada: 

Prescriptive  school  law  of,  61. 
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New  Mexico : 

Hostility  to  free  «c1ioo1b  in,  23-23. 

Degenera^  of  population  of,  under 
United  States.  22. 
Non-att-endance,  56-^. 
Normal  schools,  62, 63. 
North  Carolina : 

Inadequate  school  expenditure  in,  15. 

Schools  in,  supported  by  outside  be- 
nevolence, 15. 
Oregon : 

Diversion  of  school  lands  in,  13. 
Pile,  William  A.,  letter  from,  22. 
Poggiolif  Dr.,  letter  from,  34. 
Portugal,  documents  requested  by  govern- 

ment  of,  33. 
Prisons,  79. 

Problems  for  future  solution,  52. 
Proscription  of  races  in  elementary  educa- 
tion, 61-62. 
Prussian  education,  10, 11. 
Public  parks,  67-69. 
Pueblo  Indians,  25. 

Rate  bills,  abolition  of,  satisfactory,  13. 
Recommendations  of  the  Commissioner, 

79-80. 
Red  Cloud,  26. 
Reformatories,  78, 79. 
Reports,  abstract  of,  referred  to,  10-16. 
School  funds : 

Mismanagement  of,  in  Missouri,  13. 

Bad  state  of,  in  Iowa,  13. 

Remedy  for  mismanagement  of,  13. 

Perverted  in  seceding  States,  13. 
School  lands — 

lu  Kansas,  diverted  to  railroads,  13. 

In  Oregon,  diverted  to  internal  im- 
provements, 13. 
School  statistics,  resum^  of,  69-71. 
School  supervision,  64, 65. 
School  systems : 

Popular  ignorance  of,  12. 
Scudder,  Dr.,  extracts  from  article  by,  37. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  12. 
South  Australia,  request   for  documents 

from  colony  of,  33.     * 
South  Carolina : 

School  system  oi^  15. 
South : 

Perversion  of  school  funds  in  the,  13. 

Country  school  districts  in  the,  61. 


State  expenditures,  table  of,  per  capita,  71. 
State  reports : 

Comments  on,  11, 12. 

Circulation  of,  12. 

Of  Connecticut,  11. 

Of  Blinois.  11. 

Of  Massachusetts,  11. 

Of  New  York,  12. 

Good  results  of,  13. 

Fail  to  give  statistics  of  United  States 
grants,  13. 
Superintendents : 

Offices  of,  educational  centers,  8. 
Teachers : 

Preparation  of,  62, 63. 

Duty  of  Government  to,  62. 
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Retrograde  movement  of,  15. 
Territories : 

Education  in,  a  national  responsibil- 
ity, 19. 

Educational  statistics  of,  essential,  20. 

Education  in,  should  be  for  all  races, 
20,21. 

Suggestions  for  congressional  action 
respecting  education  in,  21. 

Condition  of  education  in,  19,  20. 

Population  of  the,  27. 

School  sJAtistics  of  the,  28. 
Texas: 

No  school  system  in,  16. 
Theological  seminaries,  resumd  of,  72,  73. 
Town  meetings,  12. 
Truancy,  56-58. 
Victoria,  request  for  documents  firom  col« 

ony  of,  33. 
Washington,  Geo.,  educational  sentiments 

of,  5. 
Washin^n  City,  schools  in,  16, 17. 
West  Virginia : 

School  system  of,  endangered,  15. 
Women : 

Need  for  higher  education  of,  58. 

Obstacles  to  education  of,  59. 

Illitoracy  of,  59. 

Superiority  of^  as  teacher,  58. 

Professional  education  o^  60. 

Horticultural  school  for,  60. 
Workmen,  report  of  British,  47. 
Yale  College,  11. 
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Alabama,  81-^. 

Constitution  of,  proyision  for  ednca- 

tion,  81. 
Number  of  schools  established  in,  81. 
Opposition  to  education  in,  81. 
Poll  tax  in,  81. 
Opposition  to  appointment  of  trustees 

in,  81. 
Normal  schools,  81. 
Classes  established,  83. 
State  University,  82. 
Medical  college,  82. 
Law  school  at  Montgomery,  82. 
Institution  for  the  Dea£  Dumb,  and 

Blind,  82. 
School  finances,  83. 
School  attendance,  83. 
Lesson  of  the  decades,  83.  . 
Peabody  fund,  83. 
Schools  for  colored  children,  84. 

Incompetent  teachers  of,  84. 

Normal  classes  for,  84. 

Statistics  of  schools  for  colored  child- 
ren, 84, 85. 

Colored  teachers,  85. 

Statistical  table,  by  counties,  85, 86. 

List  of  school  officers,  85, 86. 

African  children,  exclusion  of,  89. 
Uaska,  336,  337. 

Area  and  population  of,  336. 

Different  races  in,  336. 

Extract  from  Mr.  W.  H.  DaU's  "Alaska 

and  its  Resources,''  336. 
American  University: 

Report  upon  the  need  for,  418-420. 
Comparison  of  American  and  foreign 

universities,  419. 
Inferioiity  of  American  institutions, 

419. 
Government  provision  for  schools  of 

agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts, 

420. 
Names  of  committee  reporting,  221. 
Argentine  Republic: 

Progress  of  education  in,  370, 371. 
President  Sarmiento*s  efforts,  370,  371. 
Activity  of  the  Department  in  estab- 

lishiug  schools.  370. 
Cooperation  of  tne  provinces,  370. 
Statistical  returns  of  education  by 

provinces,  371. 
Number  of  children  out  of  school,  371. 
Proportion  of  immigrants  who  cannot 

read,  371. 
Normal  schools,  371. 
Evening  schools,  371. 
Infant,  or  Kindergarten  schools,  371. 
Subsidies  granted  during  the  year  for 

education,  371. 


Arizona,  318. 

Organization  of  Territory,  318. 
No  schools  worth  mentioning,  318. 
School  law  of  1867,  features  of,  3ia 
Duties  of  school  officers,  318. 
Lack  of  information  regarding  schools, 

318. 
Arkansas;  86, 87. 

Board  of  education,  86. 
Commissioners  of  school  fund,  86. 
Want   of   funds;    hostility   to   free 

schools,  86. 
Statistics  of  schools,  86. 
Institute  for  Deaf  Mutes,  86. 
Peabody  fund,  87. 
School  prospects  brightening,  87. 
List  of  State  officers,  87. 
Circuit  superintendents,  87. 
Australia,  education  in,  381-383. 

Request  for  exchange  of  documents, 

381. 
Summary  of  educational  statistics,  381. 
Remarks  concerning  statistics  and  at- 
tendance, 381, 382. 
Aid  to  destitute  children,  382. 
Proportion  of  destitute  cMldren  among 

different  denominations,  382. 
Direct  gain  to  teachers  by  destitute 

children,  382. 
School  books,  383. 
Evening  schools,  383. 
Training  of  teachers,  383. 
Salaries  augmented  by  results,  383. 
Pupil  teachers,  383. 
Surveillance  of  teachers,  383. 
Austria,  education  in,  380, 381. 
Educational  advancement,  380. 
National  compulsory  education,  380, 

381. 
Bengal,  India,  education  in,  377-380. 

Increased   number  of  schools   since 

1855, 378. 
Statistics  of  expenditure  on  English 

education,  378. 
Dissatisfaction   at   the  allotment  of 

educational  funds,  378, 379. 
Extracts  from  speeches  reported  in  the 

Hindoo  Patriot  of  July  1870, 379, 380. 
California,  87-97. 
Statistics,  87. 

Establishment  of  school  fund,  88. 
First  free  public  school,  88. 
Onjanization  of  school  board  in  San 

Francisco,  88. 
Revision  of  school  law,  88. 
First  State  report  issued,  88. 
First  bequest  to  school  fund,  68. 
First  State  teachers'  convention,  88. 
First  State  institute,  86. 
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California — Continned. 

Establishment  of  "Califomia  Teach- 
er," 88. 
State  school  law,  88, 89. 
Board  of  education  composed  of,  88. 
Duties  of  State  superintendent,  88, 89. 
Duties  of  county  superintendents,  88. 
Exclusion  of  races  m>m  schools,  89. 
Teachers'  certificates,  89. 
Taxes  for  schools,  89. 
School  fund  composed  of,  89. 
State  Normal  School,  89. 

Statistics  of,  (table.) 
Graded  certificates  given,  89. 
Cosmopolitan  schools,  90. 
Evening  schools,  90. 
State  Industrial  School,  90. 

Management  of,  90. 
Institution  for  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind, 

90. 
University  college,  90. 
State  University,  90, 91. 

Besolution  admitting  ladies  into,  91. 
Santa  Clara  College,  91. 
University  of  the  Pacific,  91. 
St.  Mary's  College,  91. 
Facvfic  Methodist  College,  91. 
St.  Vincent's  College,  91. 
St.  Augustine  College,  91. 
liaurel  Hall  Boarding  School,  91. 
San  Rafael  College,  91. 
St.  Ignatius  College,  92. 
University  School,  92. 
Union  College,  92. 
Sonoma  College,  92. 
San  FnmciBco,  92, 93. 

City  superintendent,  92. 

Statistical  summary,  92. 

Policy  of  renting  school  buildings, 
92. 

Non-attendance,  93. 

Stringent  truant  laws  needed,  93. 

Improvement  in  evening  schools,  93. 

Commercial  class,  93. 

School  for  Chinese,  93. 

Proportion  of  tax  paid  by  Chinese, 

Colored  school,  93. 

Co-education  of  the  sexes,  opinion 
of  Hon.  John  Swett,93,94. 
Separation  of  sexes  in  school,  94, 95. 
Teaching  as  profession,  95. 
Women  teachers,  95. 
Statistics  by  counties,  96, 97. 
Names  of  county  superintendents,  96, 

97. 
State  superint'Cndent,  96. 
Chinese  migration,  422-434. 

Numbers  of  Chinese  immigrante,  422. 
Character  of  immigrants,  423. 
Their  universal  ability  to  read  and 

write,  423. 
Location  of  the  immigrants  in  this 

country,  423. 
Chinese  companies,  423. 
Prospective  increase  of  immigration, 

Hinderances  to  immigration. 
Causes  of  infanticide,  424. 
Demand  for  labor  in  America,  424. 
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Adaptation  of  the  Chinese  to  the  West, 
.  425. 

Checks  to  immigration,  425. 

Gk>vemment  action,  425. 

Atrocities  of  the  coolie  trade,  425. 

Wise  and  humane  legislation,  426. 

Convention  between  the  Chinese  and 
other  nations,  426. 

Thirteenth  and  fourteenth  amend* 
ments  as  affecting  Chinese,  426. 

Opening  of  Chinese  ports  for  trade, 
426. 

Chinese  preference  for  America,  426. 

The  principle  of  no  caste,  426. 

Political  bearings  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration, 426, 4^. 

Sympathy  of  the  Chinese  with  our  in- 
stitutions, 427. 

Industrial  opposition  to  immigration, 
427.  * 

Danger  from  introduction  of  pagan- 
ism, 427. 

Susceptibility  of  the  Chinese  to  Chris- 
tian teaching,  428. 

Results  of  Clmiese  immigration,  428, 
429. 

Particulars  of  policy  to  be  pursued, 
429. 

Adoption  of  American  language,  dress, 
habits,  and  homes,  429. 

Predominant  characteristics  of  Chi- 
nese; isolation  to  be  deprecated, 
429,  430. 

Adoption  of  American  manners,  430. 

Admission  to  citizenship,  430. 

Importance  of  education,  430. 

importance  of  right  popular  senti- 
ment, 430. 

Generosity  the  highest  wisdom,  431. 

Lessons  of  history  in  regard  to  com- 
petitive labor,  431. 

Availability  of  an  educational  policy, 
431. 

The  Chinese  accustomed  to  acquire 
knowledge,  431. 

Eagerness  to  learn  the  American  lan- 
guage, 431. 

Scarcity  of  schools  for  Chinese,  431. 

Importance  of  training  the  children, 
431,  432. 

Great  importance  of  understanding 
our  language,  432. 

Difficulties  in  acquiring  it,  432. 

Text-books  adapted  to  the  Chinese, 
433. 

Educational  instrumentalities,  433. 

Duty  of  the  Government,  433,  434. 

Fruits  of  experience  in  education  of 
Chinamen,  434. 

Religious  and  philanthropic  effort-s^ 
434. 

Evening  schools,  434. 
Colorado,  318,  319. 

Organization  of  Territory. 

Little  information  received  of  schools 
in,  318. 

Letter  from  superintendent,  318. 

Letter  from  citizen  of  Trinidad,  318, 
319. 
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Colorado— Continued. 

Hope  for  better  times,  319. 
Natural  division  of  the  Territory,  319. 
Mestizoes,  319. 
Colored  schools  under  supervision  of  Freed- 

men's  Bureau,  337-339. 
Improvement  of  the  colored  people, 

337. 
Statisticalsummary  of  day,  night,  and 

Sunday  schools,  337,  338. 
Punctuality,  and  attendance,  338. 
Normal  schools  for  colored  teachers, 

338. 
Amount  paid  by  freedmen  for  schools, 

338. 
Expenditures,  339. 
Connecticut,  98-102. 

First  public  school  in,  98. 

Early  enactments  respecting  schools, 

98. 
Summary  of  statistics,  98, 99. 
Free  schools  not  connected  with  State, 

99. 
Libraries,  99. 
Teachers'  institutes,  99. 
State  Normal  School,  99. 
Soldiers'  Orphan  &'  Home,  99. 
State  Industrial  School  for  Qirls,  99. 
Fitch's  Home  for  Soldiers'  Orphans,  99. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum,  99. 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  99. 
New  Haven. 
Summarv  of  statistics  of,  99, 100. 
Board  of  education,  99. 
Graded  schools,  100. 
Training  schools  for  teachers,  100. 
Free  evening  school,  100. 
Drawing  in  all  the  schools,  100. 
Vocal  music,  100. 
Hartford. 

Statistical  summary,  100. 
Norwich. 

Statistics  of,  100. 
List  of  names  of  acting  visitors  of  State, 

100, 101. 
Statistics  by  counties,  102. 
Secretary  of  board  of  education,  100. 
Dakota,  319,  320. 

Organization  of  Territory. 

Report  of  superintendent  under  new 

school  law,  319. 
Partial  summary  of  school  statistics, 

319. 
Lack  of  school  teachers,  319. 
Increase  of  school  fund,  319. 
Appreciation  of  schools  by  the  people, 

319. 
Improvement  of  school-houses,  320. 
School  law,  features  of,  320. 
Addresses  of  State  and  county  super- 
intendents, 320. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  320. 
Deaf  and  dumb,  education  of,  371-373. 
Becoguitiou  of  their  right  to  instruc- 
tion, 371,  372. 
System  in  the  United  States,  372. 
German  or' articulating  method,  372. 
Columbia   Institute  at  Wac^ngton, 

372,  373. 


Deaf  and  Dumb — Continued. 

Success  of  students  in  academic  conrae, 
373. 

Employments  of  graduates,  373. 

Neglect  of  instruction  of  deaf  and 
dumb  in  certain  States,  372. 
Delaware,  103-105. 

No  report  issood  by,  103. 

Absence  of  school  supervision,  103. 

Opinions  of  educators  in  the  State, 
103. 

Proportion  of  illiterates  in  the  State, 
103. 

Taxation  for  schools  optional,  103. 

Petition  of  colored  people  to  legisla- 
ture, 103. 

Schools  in  Milford,  103. 

Abstract  of  school  laws,  104. 
Wilmington,  104, 105. 

Establishment  of  public  schools  in,  104. 
Superiority  of  lady  teachers,  104. 
Statistical  summary,  104, 1(^. 
State  Normal  University,  105. 
District  of  Columbia,  312-317. 

School  organizations  in,  312. 

Washington,  division   of,  for  school 
purposes,  312. 

Duties  of  school  officers,  312. 

Provisions  for   graded  and  evening 
schools,  312. 

School  agO;  312. 

City  supcrmtendent,  312. 

Schools  and  teachers,  312. 

German  language  and  music,  312. 

Seats  and  pupi£,  312. 

Appropriations,  312. 

Joint  resolution  of  the  city  coundlB, 
312. 

Colored  sohools  of  Washington  and 
Georgetown,  312. 

Superintendent   Newton's   statement 
6fj  312. 

Private  schools.  312. 

J.  Russell  Barrs  statement  of,  314. 

Summary  of  white  school  statistics, 
314. 

Condition  of  school  buildings,  314. 

Taxation  for  schools,  314. 

Con^^ressional  donations,  314,  315. 

Statistics  by  wards  of  white  and  col- 
ored children  in  city,  315. 

Georgetown  schools,  statistics  o^  315. 

Report  of  board  of  guardians,  315^  316. 

Short  time  pupils  remain  in  sdiool, 
315, 316. 

Expenditures  and  school  bnildings, 
316. 

Schools  of  Washington  ConntjT)  316. 

Under  control  of  seven  intelligent  in- 
habitants, 316. 

Education  compulsory,  316. 

Statistics  o£  during  the  past  five  yean, 
317. 
Ecuador,  education  in,  383,  384. 

Defective  university  and  college  edu- 
cation, 383. 

Method  of  study  in  the  common  schools, 
384. 

Newspapers,  364. 
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Edacation  and  labor,  relations  of,  439-467. 
AoBtria,     technical     and     Bcientific 

schools  in,  440. 
Bohemia,  technical  schools  in,  440. 
nangaiv,  trade  and  indastrial  schools 

Bavaria,  polytechnic,  scientific,  and 

industrial  schools  in,  440,  441. 
Prussia,  technical  schools  in,  441. 
Saxony,    technical    and   polytechnic 

schools  in,  441. 
Switzerland,  technical  and  polytech- 
nic schools  in,  441,  442. 
Belgium,  commercial  and   technical 

schools  in,  442. 
Italy,  technical  edacation  in,  442. 
Northern  Europe,  technical  and  scien- 
tific education  in,  442. 
France,  technical  education  in,  442, 

443. 
Great  Britain,  increase  of  technical 

education  in,  443,  444. 
Great  Britain,  interest  of  workingmen 

in  technical  education,  443,  444. 
Great  Britain,  cooperative  societies  in, 

444. 
French  exposition  and  English  arti- 
sans, 444. 
Crenzot,  technical  training  in,  445. 
Belgian  educators,  Congress  of,  445. 
Art  instruction,  influence  of,  445. 
Factory  system,  dangers  of,  445,  446. 
Indian  Orchard  Mill,  schools  at,  446. 
Dr.  Lyon   Playfair,  remarks  of,  446, 

447. 
Circular  of  inquiry  by  Commissioner, 

447. 
Amount,  character,  &c.,  of  labor,  448, 

453,  458,  461,  463,  465. 
Gtoneral  effect  of  education  on  labor, 

448, 452,  458, 461,  463, 465. 
Effect  of  rudimentary  education,  449, 

453,  459,  463,  466. 
Effect  of  further  knowledge.  449,  454, 

459,  461,  464,  466. 
Specific  influence  of  education  on  in- 
vention, &c.,  450,  459,  462,  464,  466. 
Choice  between  educated  and  ignorant 

laborers,  450,  456,  460,  46^.  Sdi,  466. 
Choice  between  educated  and  ignorant 

foremen,  &c.,  451,  456,  460,  462,  465, 

466. 
Effect  of  mental  culture  on  morals, 

habits,  <&c.,  451,  457,  460,  562,  465, 

466. 
Answers  by  employers,  448-452,  461- 

463. 
Answers  by  workmen,  452-458,  463- 

405. 
Answers  by  observers,  458-461,  465- 

467. 
Educational  conventions,  406-418. 

National  teachers'  association,  406, 407. 

National  university,  406. 

Universal  system  of  weights   and 
measures,  406. 

Primary  education,  406. 

National  education,  406,  407. 

Music  in  schools,  407. 

School  discipline,  407. 


Edncational  conventions — ^Continned. 
American  normal  association,  407-408. 

The  human  body  a  study  for  the 
teacher,  408. 
American    institute   of    instruction, 
409-410. 

Poetry  of  education,  409. 

Education  in  Prussia,  409. 

The  Bible  in  schools,  409,  410. 

Compulsory  school  attendance.  410. 

Central  college  association,  410-411. 

What  colleges  ought  to  be,  411. 

Christian  education,  411. 

Besolution  to  correspond  with  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  411. 
Kansas  State  teachers'  association,  411. 
Ohio  State  teachers'  association,  411, 
412. 

Normal  schools  and  county  super- 
vision, 412. 

Moral  culture  in  common  schools,412. 

UtiHty  of  the  ideal,  412. 
N     The  Bible  in  schools,  412. 
Michigan  association  of  county  super- 
intendents' 412-414. 

Relations  of  the  National  Govern- 
ment to  education,  412,  413. 

Superintendents'  records,  413. 

School  discipline,  413. 

County  teachers'  institutes,  413. 

Compulsory  attendance,  414. 

Motive  powers  of  our  educational 
machinery,  414. 
Michigan  State  teachers'  association, 
414,  415. 

School  discipline,  414. 
Indiana  State  collegiate  association, 

415. 
Wisconsin  teachers'  association,  415. 
Virginia     educational     meeting     of 

county  superintendents,  415. 
Advantages  of  education,  415. 
Prussia  an  example  of,  415. 
New  York  State  teachers'  association, 
416. 

Inadequate  pay  of  lady  teachers,  416. 

Improved  methods  in  education,  416. 

School  discipline,  416. 
C^difomia  State   t^Michers'   institute, 
416,  417. 

Importance  of  education,  416. 

High  character  of  teachers,  416,  417. 

Drawinff  and  music,  417. 

Corporal  punishment,  417. 

Illustrations  in  teaching,  417. 
Connecticut   State   teachers'    associ- 
ation, 418. 
England,  educational  progress  in,  373-377. 
Great  advances,  made  since  1869,  373. 
Governmental  supervision  of  schools, 

373,  374. 
Endowed  schools,  374. 
School  laws,  374-377. 
Council  of  education,  374. 
Truancy,  374. 

Compulsory  attendance,  374. 
Definition  of  the  public  school,  375. 
How  schools  are  to  be  supplied,  375. 
Duties  of  school  boards,  375,  876. 
Constitution  of  school  boards,  376. 
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England — Continned. 
Union  schools,  376. 

School  income,  expeDses,  Sec,,  376,  377. 
School  returns,  377. 
Attendance,  377. 
Parliamentary  grants,  377. 
Florida,  105-108. 

Organization  of  schools  in,  105. 
Free  schools  becoming  popular,  IOC. 
Aid  received  from  Government,  106. 
School  and  seminary  lauds,  106. 
Agricultural  college  lands,  106. 
Peabody  fund,  106. 
East  Florida  seminary : 

Statistics  of,  106. 
West  Florida  seminary : 

Statistics  of,  106. 
Tuition  in  abolished,  106. 
Statistical  summaiy,  107. 
Statistics  by  counties,  108. 
Names  of  school  officers,  108. 
Georgia,  lUd-110. 

Peabody  fund,  108. 

Difficulties  to  the  establishment  of 

free  schools,  109. 
Plan  proposed,  109. 
Early  history  of  education  in,  109. 
" Poor-school  law"  system,  110. 
State  school  commissioner,  Col.  J.  B. 

Lewis,  110, 
German  schools  and  German  teaching,  437. 
German-American  schools,  437. 
Centralization,    without    destroying 

liberty,  437. 
German-American  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, 438. 

Resolutions  of,  438. 

German    language    in  the  pnbHc 
schools,  438,  439. 

Objections  to  considered,  438. 

Necessity  for,  439. 
Hebrew  education,  359-370. 
.  Universal  education  of,  359. 
History  of,  360. 
First  biblical  mention  of,  360. 
Constant  progression  of,  360. 
Derived  from  laws  of  Moses,  360. 
Expulsion  from  Jerusalem,  360. 
Preservation  of  Talmuds,  360. 
Conquest  of  Mohammed,  360. 
Mild  rule  of  caliphs,  360. 
Theocratic  constitution,  360. 
Inculcation  of  virtues,  360. 
Instruction  in  the  Mislma  andGemora, 

361. 
Mnemonics,  361. 
Education  the  aim  of  life,  361. 
Adam  the  first  schoolmaster,  361. 
The  first  mention  of  writing,  361. 
The  schools  of  the  prophets,  3dl. 
Founded  by  Samuel,  361. 
Men  of  the  Great  Assembly,  361. 
Schools  of  the  Bopherim  or  acribeSf  361. 
Translation  of  the  septuagint,  361. 
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364. 
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tity, 365. 
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Reverence  for  George  Washington,  365. 
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366. 
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367. 
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367. 
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Sunday-schools  in  the  United  States, 
368. 

The  Temple  Immannel  in  New  York, 
368. 

Bulcs  of  Sanday-schools  in  general, 
368. 
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368. 
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Statistics  of  Boston,  368. 
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Statistics  of  Baltimore,  369. 
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369. 

Statistics  of  St.  Lonis,  369. 
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369. 
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Statistics  of  Chicago,  370. 
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321. 
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Graded  schools,  112. 

Colored  schools,  112, 113. 
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ents, 113. 

County  teachers'  institute,  113. 

State  teachers'  institute.  113. 
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tion, 113. 

State  teachers'  association,  113. 

County  normal  schools,  113. 

"  Illinois  Teacher,"  114. 

State  certificates,  114. 

Illinois  State  normal  university,  114, 
115. 

niinois  industrial  university,  115. 

Illinois  soldiers'  college,  115. 

Illinois  soldiers  orphans'  home,  115. 

State  reform  school,  115. 

Institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  115. 
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Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  115, 116. 
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minded Children^  116. 

Illinois  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 
116. 
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ton, necessity  for,  117. 

Indian  children,  exclusion  of,  89, 212. 
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118. 

Evening  schools,  119. 
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Names  of  county  superintendents,  120. 

State  superintendent,  120. 

Table  of  statistical  details,  120-122. 
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lamity, 468. 

Census  of  1840,  and  effect  on  public 
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n.  Illiteracy  in  1850  and  1860, 472. 
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495. 
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7.  Ratio   of  male  and    female    illit- 
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8.  Illiteracy  of  the  freedmen,  493,  494. 

9.  Aggregate  illiteracy  of  the  United 
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10.  Per  ceDt.  of  aggregate  illiteracy, 
1840-'50,  498. 

11.  Per  ceut.  of  aggregate  illiteracy, 
1850-»60,  499. 

12.  Per  cent,  of  aggregate  illiteracy, 
1840-'60, 500. 

Indiana,  123-127. 

Summary  of  statistics  of,  123. 
State  fund,  123. 

Colored  citizens  taxed  but  not  educa- 
ted, 123. 
State  University,  123, 124. 
Indiana  Asbury  University,  124. 
Wabash  College,  124. 
Nonthwestern    ChriBtiaa   University, 

m. 

Earlham  College,  124. 
Union  Christian  College,  124. 
Brookvillo  College,  12i,  125. 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dnmb, 

125. 
Indiana  State  Institute  for  Education 

of  BUnd,  125. 
Reform  School  at  Plainfield,  125. 
Education  in  State  prisons,  125. 
Indianapolis : 

Statistical  summary  of^  126. 

Attendance,  126. 

Evening  schools,  126. 

Instruction  in  German,  126. 

Colored  children,  127. 

Private  schools,  127. 

Training  schools,  126, 127. 
Statistical  tables    by  counties,  127, 

130. 
Names  of  'superintendents,  127-130. 
State  superintendent,  127. 
Indian  Education,  339-348. 

Duty  of  General  Government,  339. 
Indians  of  Pacific  coast,  340. 
Schools  of,  and  educational  condition 

in,  340. 
Indians  of  Arizona,  340. 
New  Mexico,  340. 
Peaceful  and  warlike  tribes,  340. 
Lack   of    schools  and  other  odvan- 
'    tages,340. 
Moquis  Indians,  340. 
Mohaves,  desire  of,  for  schools,  440. 
Pueblos  ask  for  scnools,  340. 
Testimony  of  secretary  of  peace  com- 
mission, 340,  341. 
Report  of  Lieutenant  Ford,  341. 
Recommendations  of  Agent  Dennison, 

341. 
Indians  of  mountain  Territories,  341. 
Desire  for  schools  among,  341. 
Nez  Percys,  advanced  condition  of,  341. 
Idaho  Indians,  desire  of,  for  schools, 

341. 
General  SuUy^s  testimony,  341. 
Recommendation  to  establish  agricul- 
tural school,  342. 
Dakota  Indians,  no  scboolB,  342. 
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Desire  of  the  Sioux  for  education,  342. 
Indians  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  342. 
Progress  of  schools  in  Sioux  Mission^ 

342, 343. 
Sacs  and  Foxes,  343. 
Ottoes  and  Missouri  Indians,  343. 
Pawnee  manual  labor  school,  343. 
Kickapoos,  343. 

Pottawatomies'  Catholic  mission,  343. 
Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi,  343. 
Munsees,  :)43. 

Raws  want  a  mission  school,  343. 
Plain  Indians,  343. 
Shawnees,  343. 

Indian  Territory,  Indians  in,  343,  344. 
Cherokee  schools,  statistics  of^   343, 

344. 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  343,  344. 
General  school 'organization,  343,  344. 
Progress  in  Seminole  schools,  344. 
Chippewas  in  Minnesota,  Wisconsin, 

and  Michigan,  344. 
Manual  labor  school  for  the  Pillagers, 

344. 
Lake  Superior  Chijppewas,  345. 
Wisconsin  Stockbridges,  345. 
Oneidas  in  Wisconsin,  345. 
New  York  Indians,  345, 
Alaska  Indians,  345. 
Report  of  Vincent  Colyer,  345. 
Indians  in  British  North  Ajnerica,  346. 
Statistical  summary  of  Indian  schools, 

347. 
Table  of  trust  funds,  347. 
Religions  societies,  expenditures  of,  for 

education  of  Indians,  347. 
Table  of  statistical  details  of  Indian 

education,  348-352. 
Statement  of  liabilities  of  the  United 

States  for  educational  purposes,  as 

per  treaty  stipulations,  353,  364. 
Indian  Territory,  area  of,  339. 
Iowa,  131-139. 

Summary  of  statistics,  131. 

Abstract  of  school  law,  131. 

School  fund,  131. 

Need  for  normal  school,  132. 

Musical  training,  132. 

Evening  schools,  132. 

Institutions  of  learning  not  public, 

132. 
Statistical  table  by  counties,  133, 139. 
Names  of  county  superintendents,  136, 

139. 
State  superintendent,  136. 
Kansas,  140-146. 

Graded  schools,  140. 
Improvement  of  school-houses,  140. 
Need  for  dictionaries,  140. 
Uniformity  in  text-books,  140. 
District  treasurers,  140. 
Teachers'  Institutes,  140. 
School  fund,  investment  of,  140. 
School  lands,  mismanagement  of^  141. 
School  lands,  misappropriation  o4 141. 
Btatistipal  summary,  141. 
State  Normal  School,  141, 142. 
State  University,  142. 
State  Agricultural  College,  142* 
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Asylum  for  the  Blind,  143. 

Denominational  institations,  143. 

Teaching  a  profession,  143. 

Names  of  county  superintendents!  144. 

8tat«  superintendent,  144. 

Statistics  by  counties,  144-146. 
Kentucky,  147-149. 

Struggle  for  reform  in  school  law,  147. 

Opposition  by  the  legislature,  147. 

IneflSciency  of  old  law,  147. 

Provision  lor  colored  schools,  147. 
'     Misappropriation  of  taxes  paid  by  col- 
ored people,  147. 

List  of  school  officers,  148, 149. 

Superintendent,  148. 
Kindergarten  culture,  354-359. 

Importance  of  correct  methods  in 
teaching,  354,  3S^. 

System  in  Germany,  355. 

Superficial  imitations  of  Kindeigar- 
tens  in  America,  355. 

Fundamental  point  of  difference  be- 
tween Frcebel's  method  and  that  of 
other  educators,  355. 

How  he  utilizes  the  principle  of  evil 
in  children,  356. 

Where  ho  found  his  model,  356. 

Necessity  to  the  children  of  play,  356. 

Froobers  method,  356,  357. 

Work  done  by  a  class  of  children  in 
Dresden,  3.58. 

Quickening  and  harmonizing  effects  of 
music,  356. 

Necessity  for  competent  teachers,  358. 

Kindergarten  school  in  Berlin,  358. 

Importance  of  adhering  to  the  princi- 
ples of  FrcBbel,  359. 

Kindergarten  normal  school  in  Bos- 
ton, 359. 

Kindergarten  school  for  education  of 
colored  nurses,  359. 
Louisiana,  150-152. 

Organization  under  new  school  law, 
150. 

Portions  of  law  impracticable,  150. 

Insufficient  funds,  150. 

Compulsory  mixed  schools,  150. 

Mismanagement  of  school  lands,  150. 

Portion  of  fund  lost,  150. 

Parish  treasurers  fail  to  report,  150. 

Normal  schools  needed,  150. 

Normal  school  at  New  Orleans,  150. 

Aid  rendered  by  Freedmen's  Bureau, 
150. 

Rcftisal  of  New  Orleans  city  board  to 
comply  with  law,  150. 

Louisiana  State  Seminary,  150. 

Peabody  fund,  150. 

Statistical  details  by  parishes,  151, 
152. 

State  superintendent,  151. 
Maine,  153-155. 

General  statistics,  153. 

Normal  schools,  153. 

County  teachers'  institutes,  153. 

8tat«  school  fund,  153. 

Compulsory  attendance,  153. 

Portland,  general  statistics  of,  154 
City  school  committee,  154. 
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Policy  in  reference  to  teachers,  154. 
Bangor,  ceneral  statistics  of,  154. 

Roll  of  honor,  154. 

Discontinuance  of  public  school  ex- 
aminations, 154. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  155. 
State  superintendent,  155. 
County  supervisors,  names  of,  155. 
Maryland,  156-164. 
School  law  of  1865. 
Imperfection  of  schools  prior  to  its 

adoption,  156. 
Improvement  first   year  under  new 

system,  156. 
Increase  of  children  attending  school 

during  1866, 156. 
Establisnment  of  State  normal  school, 

157. 
Colored  schools,  157. 
Statistical  summary,  157. 
Existing  school  system,  157. 
Insufficient  salaries  of  teachers,  157. 
Irregular  attendance,  158. 
Compulsory  law,  158. 
State  Normal  School,  158. 
Taxes  of  colored  people,  158. 
Education  of  colored  children  in  Bal 

timore,  158. 
St.  John's  College,  statistics  of,  158. 
Maryland  Agricultural  College,  158. 
Baltimore  Female  College,  158. 
StAtisticsd  summary,  159. 
Finances,  159. 
Maryland  Institute  for  the  Instruction 

of  the  Blind,  159, 160. 
Baltimore,  general  view  of  the  system 
in,  160, 161. 

Baltimore  City  College,  161. 

Female  high  schools,  161. 

Eastern  Female  High  School,  161. 

Western  Female  High  School,  161. 

Peabody  prizes,  161. 

Primary  schools,  162. 

Lower  studies,  162. 

Grammar  schools,  162L 

Evening  schools,  162. 

Colored  schools,  162. 

Punishments,  162. 

School-houses,  162. 

Salaries,  162. 

Supervision,  162. 

Statistics  of  schools  in  Baltimore. 
163. 
Statistics  by  counties,  164. 
Massachusetts,  165-184. 
Area  of,  165. 
Population,  165. 

Obligation  to  sustain  schools,  165. 
Educated  brain,  165. 
Origin  of  public  school  system,  165. 
Establishment  of  Harvard  College,  165. 
Law  of  the  colony  in  1642, 165. 
Proportion  of  children  in  public  schools 

in  1832, 166. 
Permanent  fund  established,  165,  %66. 
Normal  schools :  Framingham,  West- 
field,  Bridgewater,  Salem,  166. 
Institution  mr  Deaf  Mutes,  166. 
General  statistics,  166. 
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Drawing^n  the  public  schools^  167. 
Bostou,  Bummary  of  statistics  otsohoolB 
in,  167. 
Vocal  and  physical  culture,  167. 
Phonic  system  of  teaching  reading, 

107. 
Text-books  free  to  all,  168. 
Schools  for  licensed  minors,  168. 
Truancy,  168. 
Latin  school,  168. 
English  high  school,  168. 
Girls^  high  and  normal  schools,  168, 

169. 
Highlands  High  School,  169. 
Dorchester  High  School,  169. 
Eoxbury  Latin  School,  169. 
Horticultural  School   for  Women, 
'     169. 

Wobum,  general  summary  of  statistics 
of,  169, 170. 
Improved     methods     in    primaiy 

schools,  170. 
Bequirementa     for    admission    to 
^ades,  170. 
Fall  Kiver,  general  statistics  of^  170. 
Evening  school,  170. 
Truants,  170. 
Half-time  schools,  170. 
Lowell,  general  summary  of  statistics 
of,  170, 171. 
Free  evening  schools,  171. 
Decrease  of  truancy,  171. 
Report   of   Truant    Commissioner 
Huse,  171. 
Charlestown,  general  statistics  of,  171. 
Worcester,  general  statistics  of,  171. 
School  committee,  171. 
Want  of  normal  school,  171. 
Indifference  of  parents  to  punctual 

attendance,  171. 
Truant  school,  its  influence,  171. 
Training  school,  171, 172. 
Dennis,  general  statistics  of,  172. 
Lack  of  apparatus,  172. 
Smallness  of  wages,  172. 
Springfield,  general  statistics  of,  172. 
Training  school  for  teachers,  172. 
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Truant  school,  172. 
Keform  school  for  children,  172. 
Half-time  school,  172. 
Northampton,   general    statistics    of 
schools  of,  173. 
Increasing  interest  among  teachers, 
173. 
Salem,  general  statistics  of,  173. 
School  committee,  173. 
Truancy,  173. 
Special  school  for  factory  children,  174. 
Epigrammatic  sentences,  174, 182. 
Superintendents  of  cities  and  towns, 

182. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  183, 184. 
Medical  education  in  the  United  States, 
384-396. 
Condition  of,  at  present,  385,  386. 
Preliminary  training,  385. 
Professional  instruction,  385,  386. 
Graduation,  386. 
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Degrees,  386. 

Post-graduate  course,  386. 
Contrasted  with  that  in  Europe,  387, 
392. 

Austria,  390,  391. 

France,  390. 

Great  Britain,  391, 392. 

Italy,  390. 
Instrumentalities  for — 

Private  instruction,  385. 
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Profession,  the,  384,  385,  393,  396. 
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393-396. 

Number  of,  384. 

Organization  of,  384,  385. 
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384. 
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Students,  the,  385,  386,  395,  396. 

Impatience   of,  under  instruction, 
395,  396. 
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Suggestions  as  to,  393,  396. 
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Methods  of  teaching,  394,  395. 

Clinical  instruction,  395. 

Drawing,  393. 
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Suits  for  malpractice,  393,  395. 
Thoroughness  of,  demanded  by  pnblic, 
396. 
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Summary  of  school  statistics,  185. 
Abolition  of  the  rate  bill,  185. 
Advantages  of  free  school  system,  185. 
Graded  schools,  185. 
Teachers'  institutes,  185. 
University  of  Michigan,  185, 186. 

Women  admitted,  186. 
State  Normal  School,  186. 
State  Agricultural  College,  186, 187. 
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Albion  College,  187. 
Olivet  College,  187. 
State  Reform  School,  187. 
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187. 
Detroit,  general  school  statistics  of, 
187, 188. 

Demand  for  school  accommodations, 
188. 

Seats  forfeited  by  absence,  188. 

Colored  children  in  schools,  188. 
Grand  Rapids,  summary  of  statisties 
of,  188. 

Results  for  ten  yeais,  188. 

Interest  in  education,  188. 
Names  of  county  superintendents,  169. 
State  superintendent,  189. 
Table  of  school  statistics  by  oo1mtie^ 

190-193. 
Minnesota,  194-199. 

Statistical  summary  of,  194. 
School  fund,  194. 
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Decrease  of  uoo-attendance,  194. 
Educational  agencies,  194. 
Teachers'  institates,  194. 
State  convention  of  county  superin- 
tendents, 194. 
State  teachers'  institute. 
First  State  normal  school,  195. 
lncre£hse  in  number  of  male  pupils, 

195. 
Occupations  of  parents  of  pupils,  195. 
Second  State  normal  school.  195, 196. 
Third  State  normal  school,  196. 
Disparity  in  niunber  of  sexes  of  pupils, 

196. 
University  of  Minnesota,  statistics  of, 
196. 

Institution  open  to  all,  196. 
State  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb 

and  Blind,  196. 
State  Reform  School,  196. 
Other  educational  institutions,  196, 

197. 
St.  Paul,  statistical  summary  of,  197. 

No  truancy  nor  absenteeism,  197. 

Graded  schools,  197. 
Names  of  school  officers.  State  and 

county  superintendents,  198. 
School  statistics  by  counties,  198, 199. 
Mississippi,  200, 201. 

Provisions  of  constitution  for  educa- 
tion, 200. 
School  system,  200. 
School  districts,  200. 
State  superintendent,  200. 
County  superintendents,  200. 
School  directors,  200, 201. 
University  of  Mississippi,  201. 
Normal  school,  201. 
State  superintendent,  201. 
Missouri,  201-211. 

Statistical  summary  of,  201,  202. 
Schools  for  colored  children,- 202. 
Prejudice  against  disappearing,  202. 
Normal  school  for  colored  teachers,  202. 
Development  of  the  school  system,202. 
Character  of  the  teachers,  ^2. 
District  directors,  202. 
Pay  of  county  superintendents,  202. 
Teachers'  institutes,  202,  203. 
Aid  received  from  the  Press,  203. 
Mismanagement  of  school  fund,  203. 
Schools  and  railways,  203.         * 
State  University,  203,  204. 
Lincoln  Institute,  204. 
Endowment  of,  by  colored  soldiers,204. 
Missouri  Institute  for  the  Blind,  204. 
North  Missouri  Normal  School,  205. 
Missouri  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb, 

205. 
Other  institutions  not  fostered  by 

State,  204,  205. 
St.  Louis,  origin  of  public  school  sys- 
tem of,  205. 

Summary  of  statistics  of,  205,  206. 

Management  of  the  schools,  206. 

School    revenues,  sources  derived 
from,  206. 

Attendance,  improvement  of,  206. 

Graded  schools,  economy  of,  206. 
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Evening  schools,  206. 

Instruction  in  German,  206. 

School  for  colored  children,  206. 

Normal  school,  207. 
.    Hich  school,  207. 

Public  school  library,  207. 
Educational  power  of  the  Press,  207. 
Necessity  of  education  to  State  and 

county,  207,  208. 
Divinity  of  teacher's  work,  208. 
Names  of  school  officers,  State  and 

county  superintendents,  208-210. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  210, 211. 
Negroes,  exclusion  of,  212; 
Non-attendance,  causes  of,  95. 
Montana,  323-325. 

Organization    of  Tenitory,  monster 

proportions  of,  323. 
Inadequacy  of  school  system,  323. 
Necessity  felt  for  a  permanent  school 

fund,  323. 
Partisan  legislation  in  school  matters, 

324. 
Addresses  of  State  and  County  su 

perintendents,  325. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  325. 
Nebraska,  212. 

Failure  by  the  Bureau  to  procure  in- 
formation, 212. 
No  reply  received  to  communications, 

212. 
Superintendent  of  public  instructioii, 

212. 
Nevada,  212-214. 

Average  school  term,  and  teachers^ 

wages,  212. 
School  fund,  212. 
Board  of  public  instruction,  212. 
Exclusion  of  races,  212. 
Need  for  colored  schools,  212. 
Summary  of  statistics,  212,  213. 
Names  of  State  and  county  superinten- 
dents, 213. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  214. 
New  Hampshire,  215-220. 

Summary  of  statistics  for  1869  and 

1870,  215. 
•  Bemedy  for  non-attendance,  215. 
Teachers'  institutes,  215. 
Lectures,  215,  216. 
Decrease  of  number  of  children,  216. 
Decrease  in  '^different"  teachers,  216. 
Investment  in  brains,  216. 
Advantages  of  institute  instruction, 

216. 
Deoreaso    in    money    expended    for 

schools,  216. 
Increase  in  value  of  school-houses  and 

lots,  216. 
Higher  institutions  of  learning,  216. 
Dartmouth  College,  210,  217. 

Chandler  sclenti&c  department  of, 
217. 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechiuiic 
Arts,  217. 
Manchester,  general  school  statistics 
of,  217. 

Training  school,  217. 

Improvement  of  teachers,  217. 
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Now  Hampshire— Continued. 

Importance  of  music,  218. 

Method  of  teaching  grammar,  218. 
State  superintendent,  219. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  219, 220. 
Now  Jersey,  221-226. 

Statistical  summary,  221. 
Sentiment  in  favor  of  free  schools,  221. 
Proportion  of  children  in  school,  221. 
Legal  length  of  school  term,  221. 
Attendance,  221 
School-houses,  221. 
Normal  school,  221. 
Rutgers  Scientific  School,  221,  222. 
Jersey  City,  summary  of  statistics  of 
schools  in,  222. 

Attendance  in,  222. 

Evening  schools  in,  punctual  attend- 
ance of  girls,  222,  223, 

Earnestness  of  adults    in  evening 
schools,  223. 
Saturday  normal  school,  223. 
Newarkj  statistical  summary  of  schools 
in,  223. 

Ijack  of  uniformity  in  school  statis- 
tics, 223, 

Colored  school,  223. 

Evening  school  for  colored  youths, 
223,  224. 

Saturday  normal  school,  224. 

Success  of  pupils  in  teaching,  224. 
Names  of  State  and  county  superiu- 

tendents,  225, 226. 
Statistical  details   by  counties,  225, 

226. 
Now  Mexico,  326-328. 

Organization  of  Territory,  326. 
Distinct  inhabitants  of,  326. 
Mestizos,  gregarious  habits  of,  326. 
Absence  oi  scliools,  326. 
Deplorable  illiteracy  of  the  people, 

826. 
l!lxtract  from  governor's  message,  326. 
P()pnlar  hostility  to  public  schools, 

327. 
Degradation  of  the  people,  387. 
Pueblo  Indians,  328. 
New  York,  227-247. 

Outline  of  system  of  instruction,  227. 
Partial  summary  of  statistics,  227. 
Law  of  1853  respecting  districts,  227. 
Institutions  of  learning,  not  public, 

encouraged,  227,  228. 
Colleges,  supervision  of,  228. 
Academies  not  free,  228. 
Academic     departments    in    Union 

schools,  228. 
Object  of  the  State  in  providing  edu- 
cation, 228. 
Supervision,  228. 
Improvement  since  abolition  of  rate 

biU,  228. 
General  school  statistics,  229-231. 
Teachers'  classes  in  academies,  231. 
Normal  schools,  231,  232. 
Teachers'  inrtitutes,  232. 
Table  showing  comparative  summary 

of.  for  ten  years,  232. 
District  libraries,  mismanagement  of, 
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Indian  schools,  233. 

Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  233. 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  234. 

New  York  City,  statistical  summary 
ofschoolsin,  231,  235. 
Corporate  schools,  235. 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Saturaay  normal  school,  235. 
Evening  schools,  attendance  in,  235. 
Need  for  separate  evening  schoolsfor 

adults,  235. 
Evening  school  in  the  penitentiary, 

235. 
A  few  primary  school  statistics,  236. 
Corporal  punishment,  abolition  of, 

236. 
Appropriation  for  parochial  schools, 

236. 
The  Bible  in  schools,  236. 

Brooklyn,  summary  of  statistics  of 
schools  in,  236,  ^22^': 
Comparison  of  statistics  of  past  year 

with  former  years,  237. 
Text-books  and  oral  instruction,  237. 
Graded  course  of  study,  237. 
Progress  of  tcee  schools,  237. 

Syracuse,  summary  of  statistics  of. 
238. 
Absenteeism  in,  238. 
Discipline,  238. 

Other  cities,  238. 

Names  of  State  superintendent  and 
county  commissioners,  239-241. 

Statistical  details  of  counties,  towns, 
and  cities,  242-247. 
Normal  instruction  for  the  mass  of  teach- 
ers, the  means  of  providing,  398-399. 

Number  of  teachers  in   the  United 
States,  396. 

Proportion  of  inexperienced  teachers 
in  different  States,  396. 

Number  of  pupils  attending  normal 
schools,  396. 

Expense  of  providing  normal  txainiug 
for  all  teachers,  397. 

Necessity  for  a  graded  system  of  nor- 
mal scnools,  397. 

Objections  to  this  plan   considered, 
398. 

Teachers'  institutes  as  a  means  of  in- 
struction, 398. 

Opinion  of  superintendent  of  educa- 
tion for  Ontario,  398, 399. 
Normal  schools,'  report  on  a  course  of  study 
for,  399-40.5. 

Plan  proposed  for  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  primary  schools,  399. 

Reasons  for  plan  proposed,  399,  40C^ 
402. 

Commoii  schools  suffering  for   edu- 
cated teachers,  400. 

Opinion  of  Guizot  of  poor  schoolmas- 
ters, 400. 

Failure  of  candidates  for  cadetship, 
401. 

Failure  of    cancUdates    for    normal 
schools,  401. 

Great  problem  to  be  solved  by  the 
nation,  402. 
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Nermal  schnols— Continned. 

Standard  suggested  for  admission  to 

elementary  normal  schooli  404. 
Proposed  coarse  of  study  for,  404,  405. 
North  Carolina,  248-252. 

Progress  of  education  in  the  State,  248. 
Number  of  children,  white  and  colored, 

in  State,  248. 
Charitable  and  reliffioQS  associations, 

248. 
Education  among  the  colored  popula- 
tion, 248.  249. 
Friends'  scnool  for  freedmen,  249. 
American  Missionary  Association,  248, 

249. 
American  Union  Freedman's  Commis- 
sion, 248,  249. 
Episcopal  parish  schools,  249. 
Presbyterian  parochial  schools,  249. 
Private  schools,  250. 
Summary  of  schools  organized  by  char- 
itable and  religious  associations,  250. 
Colleges  and  collegiate  institutes,  male 

and  female.  250. 
Educationr  oi  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 

251. 
Insane  Asylum,  251. 
Public  school  fund,  251. 
School-houses,  251. 
Penal  institutions,  251. 
Poor-houses,  251. 
Penitentiary,  252. 
Peabody  fund,  252. 
Wilmington  firee  schools,  252. 

Boston  munificence,  252. 

Lady  county  examiner,  252. 
Ohio,  252-267. 

Statistical  summary,  252, 253. 
Schools  in  rural  districts,  253. 
Districts  in  which  teachers  "  board 

around,''  253. 
Township  system,  253. 
Teachers  institutes,  253. 
Supervision^  253. 

Higher  instittftes  of  learning,  254. 
Normal  schools  and  academies,  254. 
Colleges  and  universities,  254. 
Youn^  ladies'  seminaries,  254. 
Bible  in  schools,  254,  255. 
Cincinnati,  summary  of  school  statis- 
tics of,  256. 

Cincinnati  normal  school,  255. 

Special  training  for  teachers,  255, 
256. 

Phonic  method  of  reading,  256. 

Drawing,  256. 

Schools  of  design,  256. 

Evening  schools,  256. 

Normal  schools,  256. 
Columbus,  summary  of  statistics  of, 
256,257. 

Schools  for  colored  children,  257. 

Proportion  of  children  in  school  at 
various  ages,  257. 

Estimated  number  receiving  no  in- 
struction, 257. 
Cleveland,    statistical    summary    of 
schools  of,  257. 

Proportion  of  children  of  various 
ages  out  of  school,  257. 
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School  accommodations,  257. 

Names  of  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents, 258,  259. 

School  statistics  by  counties,  260-263. 

School  financial  statistics  by  counties, 
264-267. 
Oregon,  268. 

educational  sentiment  in,  268. 

No  State  board  of  education,  268. 
Pennsylvania,  268-281. 

Statistical  summary  of,  268. 

School  s:f8tem,  268. 

Supervision,  268. 

Salaries  of  county  superintendents, 
269. 

State  superintendent,  269. 

Directors,  269. 

City  and  borough  Buperintendents,269. 

Teachers'  graded  certificates,  269. 

Professional  certificates,  269. 

Studies,  270. 

Text  books,  270. 

Attendance,  270. 

Number  of  children  in  no  school,  270. 

Irregular  attendance,  truancy,  non- 
attendance,  270. 

School  revenues,  270, 271. 

Higher  education,  271. 

Teachers'  institutes,  271. 

Normal  schools,  271. 

Colleges,  271. 

Awakening  of  interest  in  education, 
271,272. 

Philadelphia,  summary  of  school  sta- ' 
tistics  of,  272. 
Compensation  of  teachers,  272. 
Pubhc  entertainments  by  grammar 

schools,  272. 
Evening  schools,  272, 273. 
Compnbory  education,  273. 
City  superintendent  needed,  273. 

Pittsburg,  summary  of  school  statis- 
tics of  ,  273, 274. 

Names  of  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents, 274, 275. 

School  statistics  bv  counties,  276-279. 

Statistical  table  of  academies  and  sem- 
inaries, 280, 281. 
Rhode  Island,  282-284. 

Early  history  of,  282. 

Summarv  of  school  statistics  of,  282. 

Legal  scnool  term,  282. 

Teachers'  institutes,  282. 

Providence,  grammar  schools  of,  282. 
High  school,  proportion  of  pupils 

who  enter,  282. 
Crowding  of  primary  schools  in,  282. ' 
ni-health  among  the  children  in,  282. 
Providence  evening  schools,  283. 
Ages  of  pupils,  and  earnestness  in 

learning,  283. 
Example  of  perseverance  by  a  young 

girl,  283. 
Evening  school  for  ladies,  the  *'  Irre- 
pressibles," 283. 

Names  of  State  superintendents,  283. 

Names  of  city  and  town  superintend 
ents,283. 

Statistical  details  by  counties,  284. 
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School  sapervision,  434-439. 

Connecticut,  434, 435. 

DlinoiB,  435. 

Maryland,  435. 

MassachuBetts,  435. 

New  York,  436. 

North  Carolina,  436. 

Ohio,  436, 437. 

Pennsylvania,  437. 

Rhode  Island,  437. 

German  schools  and  German  teaching, 
437-439. 

German- American  schools,  437. 

German-Americau   teachers'   associa- 
tion, 438. 

Objections  to  the  study  of  "  German  " 
in  our  schools  answered,  438, 439. 

Germany  the  cradle  of  the  reformation 
in  schools,  439. 
Society,  crime,  and  criminals,  421, 422. 

Prison  congress,  delegates  present  at, 
421. 

Number  of  prisons,  houses  of  correc- 
tion, and  reform  schools,  421. 

Papers  considering  various   systems 
read  and  discusseil,  421, 422. 

Prison  discipline,  422. 

National  pnson  association,  422. 
South  Carolina,  285. 

Obstacles   to   establishment   of  free 
schools  in,  285. 

Indi£ference  to  education,  285. 

Prejudice  against  mixed  schools,  285. 

Saturday  normal  school,  285. 

Schools  for  freedmen,  285. 

Names  of  State  and  county  superin- 
tendents, 285. 

Statistical  details  by  counties,  285. 
Tables. 

Agricultural  and  scientific  schools,  528. 

Alabama,  school  statistics  of,  85,  86. 

BUnd,  institutions  for,  534. 

California,  school  statistics  of,  96,  97. 

Cities,  specimen  tables  of  559-561. 

Colleges,  statistics  of,  506-^17. 

Commercial  colleges,  statistics  of,  529. 

Connecticut,  school  statistics  of,  102. 

Dakota,  school  statistics  of,  530. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  statistics  of,  530. 

District  of  Columbia,  school  popula- 
tion in,  16, 17. 

Florida,  School  statistics  of,  106. 

Idaho,  school  statistics  of,  322. 

Idiots,  statistics  of,  535. 

Illinois,  school  statistics  of,  120-122. 

Illiteracy,  statistics  of,  470-481. 

Indiana,  school  statistics  of,  128-130. 

Indians,  population  and  schools  of, 
348-352. 

Indians,  liabilities  of  United  States  to, 
353,354. 

Inebriates,  statistics  of,  535. 

Insane,  statistics  of,  532,  533. 

Iowa,  statistics  of,  133-139. 

Kansas,  school  statistics  of,  144-146. 

Law  schools,  statistics  of,  521. 

Libraries,  statistics  of,  541,  542. 

Louisiana,  school  statistics  of,  151, 152. 

Maine,  school  statistics  of,  155. 

Maryland,  school  statistics  of,  164. 
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MassachosettB,  Bchool  statiBtics  o^  183, 

184. 
Medical  colleges,  ^bo.^  522-625. 
Michigan,  school  statistics  of,  190-193. 
Minnesota,  school  statistics  of,  198, 199. 
Miscellaneous  special  schools,  535. 
Missouri,  school  statistics  of.  210,  211. 
Montana,  school  statistics  ot,  325. 
Nevada,  school  statistics  of,  214. 
New  Hampshire,  school  statistics  of, 

219,  220. 
New  Jersey,  school  statistios  oi,  225, 

226. 
New  York,  school  statistios  of,  242-247. 
Normal  schools,  statistics  of,  526, 527. 
Ohio,  school  statistics  of,  260-267. 
Pennsylvania,  school  statistios  of,  276- 

281. 
Prisons,  statistics  of,  548-557. 
Reformatories,  statistics  of,  543-647. 
Rhode  Island,  school  statistics  of^  284. 
School  expenditures  in  States,  71. 
School  statistios,  general,  oi  States, 

504,  505. 
South  Carolina,  school  statis Mcs  of,2d5. 
Tenpessee,  school  statistics  of,  288, 289. 
Territories,  area  of,  and  school  lands 

in,  336. 
Territories,  schools  and  population  in, 

28. 
Theological  seminaries,  statistics  of, 

518-520. 
Utah,  school  statistics  of,  331,  332. 
Washington,  school  rooms  in,  18. 
Washington  County,  school  statistics 

of,  317. 
West  Point  Academy,  statistics  of, 

558. 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 

statistics  of,  536-540. 
Tennessee,  286-289. 

Summary  of  school  statistics  of,  286. 
Old  school  law,  286. 
Revised  school  law  of  1867, 
Difficulties  encountered  in  organiza- 
tion of  schools,  286,  287. 
Efforts  to  secure  training  of  teachers, 

287. 
Aid  offered  by  agent  of  Peabody  fund 

and  others,  287. 
Destruction  of  school  property  during 

the  war,  287. 
Repeal  of  revised  law  and  restoratiou 

of  old,  287. 
State  supervision  abolished,  287. 
Names  of  county  superintendents,  288, 

289. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  288, 

289. 
Texas,  290. 

Constitutional  provision  of,  for  schools 

in  1869, 290. 
Deli^  in  effecting  school  oiganizotion, 

Opposition  by  State  legislature,  290. 
Desire  for  Congress  to  take  the  mat- 
ter in  hand,  290. 
Utah.  328. 

Organization  of  Territory,  328. 
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Snnunary  of  school  statistics  of,  328. 
Disparity  of  wages  paid  mole  and  fe- 
male teachers,  328. 
Desiie  for  qualified  teachers,  328. 
Position  of  Utah  as  regards  the  school 

lands,  328. 
Words  and  guardians,  328,  329. 
Deseret  alphabet,  329. 
Features  of  school  law  of  Territory, 

329. 
University  of  Deseret,  329. 
Desire  of  the  people  for  schools,  330. 
Need  of  aid  from  Govemmeut,  330. 
Addresses  of  State  and  county  super- 
intendents, 331,  332. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  331, 332. 
Vermont,  290-292. 

Summary  of  school  statistics  of,  290. 
Absenteeism,  novel  remedy  proposed, 

290, 291. 
More  appropriate  work  for  ladies  than 

voting,  291. 
Academies,  normal  schools,  and  teach- 
ers' institutes,  291. 
What  was  done  with  the  State  school 

fund,  291. 
District  system,  291,  292. 
Obstacles  to  the  efflcienoy  of  the 

schools,  291, 292. 
Reverence  for  ancient  landmarks,  292. 
Education  and  tobacco,  292. 
Attendance,  remarks  on,  292. 
Teachers'  institutes,  292. 
Names  of  city  superintendents,  292. 
Virginia,  29^-299. 

System  of  free  public  schools  estab 

lished  in,  293. 
Views  of  superintendent  upon,  293. 
System  in  Prussia,  293. 
Pauperism  in  southern  Europe,  293. 
Crime  and  poverty  in  England,  293. 
Condition  in  other  nations  having  free 

schools,  293. 
Cheapness  of  free  school  system,  293, 

294. 
Immigration  and  free  schools,  294. 
Message  of  governor  to  legislature, 

294,  295. 
Agricultural  College  land  grant,  294. 
Necessity  for  educating  the  colored 

people,  295. 
Failure  of  mixed  schools,  295. 
Features  of  school  system,  295, 296. 
Board  of  education  consists  of,  duties 

of,  295. 
Superintendent  of  public  instruction, 

elected  by,  duties  of,  295. 
County  superintendents,  appoiutment 

of,  duties  of,  295. 
Teachers,    school     houses,    schools, 

branches  taught,  296. 
Provision  against  mixed  schools,  296. 
School  funds,  296, 297. 
Peabody  fund,  297. 

Colored  Normal  Industrial  School,  297. 
Qualifications  needed  by  county  su- 

I>erintendent8,  297. 
State  and  county  supervision,  297. 
Name  of  State  supenntendent,  298. 
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Names  of  county  superintendents,  298, 
299. 
Washington  Territory,  333. 
Organization  of,  333. 
Letter  from  the  Secretary  of,  333. 
Meager  statistics  of  schools  in,  333. 
Colleges,  333. 
Indian  education,  334. 
Society  of  the  Territory,  334. 
Freedom  from  crime,  334. 
West  Virginia,  299-301. 

Progress  of  free-school  sentiment,  299. 
Improvement  of  school  buildings,  299. 
Partial  summary  of  school  statistics, 

299. 
Improvement  of  teachers,  299. 
Teachers'  certificates,  299,  300. 
Text-books,  300. 
State  normal  schools,  300. 
School  law  violated,  300. 
Peabody  fund,  300. 

Name  of  general  superintendent,  300. 
Names  and  addresses  of  county  super- 
intendents, 300,  301. 
Wisconsin,  301-311. , 

Absenteeism,  duty  of  State  in  regard 

to,  301,  302. 
Summan^  of  school  statistics,  302. 
School  fund,  composed  of,  condition 

of,  302. 
Collection  of  tax,  302. 
Township  system,  302. 
School  supervision,  302,  303. 
Compensation  of  superintendents,  303. 
Teacners'  institutes,  303. 
State  teachers'  association,  303. 
Platteville  Normal  School,  303. 
Whitewater  Normal  School,  303. 
University  of  Wisconsin,  303,  304. 
Other  institutions  of  learning,  .304. 
Milwaukee,  summary  of  school  statis- 
tics of,  304. 
First   school   opened   in  the  city, 

304. 
Rapid  increase  of  the  schools,  304. 
Importance  of  primary  schools,  304. 
Compensation  of  teachers  of  pri- 
mary schools,  304. 
Madison,  summary  of  school  statis- 
tics of.  304. 
Corporal  punishment,  decrease  of, 

304. 
Teachers'  meetings,  304. 
Addresses  of  State  and  county  super- 
intendents, 305. 
Statistical  details  by  counties,  30G- 
311. 
Wyoming,  334-336. 

Organization  of  Territory,  334. 
Provision  of  legislature  of  1869  for 

schools,  334. 
Letter  from  county  superintendent  at 

Cheyenne,  334. 
Letter  fiom  South  Pass,  334. 
Letter  from  Rawlin's  Springs,  334, 335 
Addresses  of  State  and  county  super- 
intendents, 335. 
Summary  for  organized  Territories, 
336.  * 
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